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To  the  Right  Honourable 

THOMAS 

Earl  of  "Pembroke  and  Nlontgomery^ 

■Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  lj)rd  Rofs  o/"  Kendal, 
Par,  Fitzhugh,  Marmlon,  St.  Quintin,  and 
Shurland;  L,ordTrefident  ofhisMajeJiys  mofl 
Honour  able  'Privy  Council^  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
»fthe  Countj  o/' Wilts,  and  <?/"  South-Wales. 

My  Lord, 

THIS  Treatife,  which  is  grown  up  under 
your  Lordfhip*s  Eye,  and  has  ventured  in- 
to the  World  by  your  Order,  does  now, 
by  a  natural  kind  of  Right,  come  to  your  Lordihip 
for  that  Protection,  which  you  feveral  Years  fince 
promifcd  it.  'Tis  not  that  I  think  any  Name,  how 
great  foever,  fet  at  the  beginning  of  a  Book,vvill  be 
able  to  cover  the  Faults  that  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
Things  in  Print  niuft  ftand  and  fall  by  their  own 
Worth,  or  the  Reader's  Fancy.  But  there  being  no- 
thing more  to  be  defired  for  Truth,  than  a  fair  un- 
prejudiced Hearing,  no  body  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
cure me  that,  than  yourLordfliip;  who  are  allow- 
ed to  have  got  fo  intimate  an  Acquaintance  with 
her,  in  her  more  retired Recefles.  YourLordfliip 
Vol.  L  a  is 
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is  known  to  have  fo  far  advanced  your  Speculati- 
ons in  the  moil  abllraft  and  general  Knowledge  of 
Things,  beyond  the  ordinary  Reach,  or  common 
Methods,  that  your  Allowance  and  Approbation 
of  the  Defign  of  this  Treatifc,  will  at  leafr  preferve 
it  from  being  condemned  without  Reading ;  and 
will  prevail  to  have  thofe  Parts  a  little  weighed, 
which  might  otherwife,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  de- 
ferve  noConfideration,  for  being  fomewhat  out  of 
the  common  Road.  The  Imputation  of  Novelty  is  a 
terrible  Charge  amongftthofewhajudge  of  Men's 
Heads  as  they  do  of  their  Perukes,  by  the  Fafliion; 
and  can  allow  none  to  be  right,  but  the  received 
Doflrines.  Truth  fcarceeveryet  carried  it  by  Vote, 
anywhere,  at  its  firft  Appearance:  New  Opinions 
are  always  fufpefted,  and  ufuallyoppofed,  without 
any  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  not  already 
common.  But  Truth,  like  Gold,  is  not  the  lefs  fo 
for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the  Mine.  'Tis  Tri- 
al and  Examination  mufl  give  it  Price,  and  not  any 
antique  Fafhion :  And  tho'  it  be  not  yet  current 
by  the  public  Stamp,  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as 
old  as  Nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  lefs  genuine. 
Your  Lordfhip  can  give  great  and  convincing  In- 
ftances  of  this,  whenever  you  pleafe  to  oblige  the 
Public  with  fome  of  thofe  large  and  comprehenfive 
Difcoveries  you  have  made  of  Truths  hitherto  un- 
known, unlefs  to  fome  few,  from  whom  your  Lord- 
fhip has  been  pleafed  not  wholly  to  conceal  them. 
This  alone  were  a  fufHcient  Reafon,  were  there  no 

other, 
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other,  why  I  fhould  dedicate  this  Ejjay  to  your 
Lordfhip ;  and  its  having  fome  little  Correfpond- 
ence  with  fome  Parts  of  that  nobler  and  vafl:  Syftem 
of  the  Sciences,  your  Lordfhip  has  made  fo  new,ex- 
a<ft,  and  inftruiHrive  a  Draught  of,  I  think  it  Glory 
enough,  if  your  Lordfhip  permit  me  to  boaft,  that 
here  and  there  I  have  fallen  into  fome  Thoughts 
not  wholly  different  from  yours.  If  your  Lordfhip 
think  fit,  that,  by  your  Encouragement,  thisfliould 
appear  in  the  World,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  Reafon, 
fome  time  or  other,  to  lead  your  Lordfhip  farther ; 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  fay,  that  you  give  the 
World  an  Earncfl:  of  fomething,  that,  if  they  can 
bear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth  their  Expectati- 
on. This,  my  Lord,  fhews  what  a  Prefent  I  here 
make  to  your  Lordfliip ;  juftfuch  as  the  poor  Man 
does  to  his  rich  and  great  Neighbour,  by  whom 
the  Bafkct  of  Flowers  or  Fruit  is  not  ill  taken, 
tho'  he  has  more  Plenty  of  his  own  Growth,  and 
in  much  greater  Perfection.  Worth Icfs  Things 
receive  a  Value,  when  they  are  made  the  Offerings 
of  RcfpeCl,  Efteem,  and  Gratitude:  Thefe  you  have 
given  me  fo  mighty  and  peculiar  Reafons  to  have,  in 
the  higheft  Degree,  for  your  Lordfhip,  that  if  they 
can  add  a  Price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  pro- 
portionable to  their  own  Greatnefs,  I  can  with  Con- 
fidence brag,  I  here  make  your  Lordfhip  the  rich- 
eft  Prefent  you  ever  received.  This  I  am  furc,  I  am 
under  the  greateft  Obligation  to  feek  all  Occafions 
10  acknowledge  a  long  Train  of  Favours  I  have 

received 
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received  from  your  Lordfliip ;  Favours,  tho'  great 
and  important  in  themfelves,yet  made  much  more 
fo  by  the  Forwardnefs,  Concern,  and  Kindnefs,  and 
other  obliging  Circumftances,  that  never  failed  to 
accompany  them.  To  all  this,  you  are  pleafed  to  add 
that,  which  gives  yet  more  Weight  and  Relifh  to  all 
the  reft:  You  vouchfafe  to  continue  me  in  fome  De- 
grees of  your  Efteem,  and  allow  me  a  Place  in  your 
good  Thoughts;  I  had  almoft  faid  Friendihip.  This, 
my  Lord,  your  Words  and  Aflions  fo  conftantly 
fhcw  on  all  Occafions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  ab- 
fent,  that  it  is  not  Vanity  in  me  to  mention  what 
every  body  knows:  But  it  would  be  want  of  good 
Manners,  not  to  acknowledge  what  fo  many  are 
Witneftes  of,  and  every  Day  tell  me,  I  am  indebted 
to  your  Lordfhip  for.  I  wifh  they  could  as  eafily  af- 
lift  my  Gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great 
and  growing  Engagements  it  has  to  your  Lordfhip. 
This  I  am  fure,  I  fliall  write  of  the  Underjianding 
without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  fenfi- 
bleof  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  Opportu- 
nity to  tcftify  to  the  World,  how  much  I  am  obli- 
ged to  be,  and  how  much  I  am, 


Dorfet-CcL'rt,  2 /^ih. 
May,  i6?9. 


jVy    LORD, 

Tciir  Lord/hip's 
Mojl  Hinnble,  and 

Moji  Obedient  Servant, 

JOHN    LOCKE. 


THE 

EPISTLE 

T  O    T  H  E 

READER. 


Re  A  D  E  R, 

I  Here  put  into  tky  Hands,  -.vhat  has  been  theDherJiott  of  fame 
of  my  idle  and  heavy  Hours:  If  it  has  the  good  Luck  to  prove 
fo  of  any  of  thine,  and  thou  hafl  hut  half  fo  much  Pleafure 
in  reading,  as  Ihadinivriting  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  Mo- 
ttey,  as  I  do  my  Pains,  ill  befloived.  Mifiake  not  this  for  a  Com- 
mendation  ofrnyJVoi'k;  nor  conclude,  hecaufe  I -was  pleafed  with 
the  Doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am  fondly  taken  with  it,  now  it  is . 
done.  He  that  hawks  at  Larks  and  Sparrows,  has  no  lefs  Sport, 
tho*  a  much  lefs  conjiderable  Quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler 
Game:  And  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  Subje^i  of  this  Treatife, 
//'^  UNDERSTANDING,  who  does  not  know,  that  as  it  is  the 
mofl  elevated  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  fo  it  is  employed  with  a  greater 
and  more  conflant  Delight,  than  any  of  the  other.  lis  Searches  af- 
ter Truth,  are  a  Sort  of  Hawking  and  Hunting,  wherein  the  very 
Purfuit  snakes  a  great  Part  of  the  Pleafure.  Every  Step  the  Mind 
takes,  in  its  Progrefs  towards  Knowledge,  makes fome  Difcovery, 
which  is  not  only  new,  but  the  befl  too,  for  the  Time  at  leaf} 

FOR  theUnderfhnding,like  theEye,judglngofChje6is  only  by  its 
own  Sight,  cannot  but  bepleafed  with  what  it  difcovers,  having  lefs 
Regret  for  what  has  efcaped  it,becaufe  it  is  unknown.  Thus  he,  who 
has  raifed  himfelf  above  theJhns-Basket,  and  not  content  to  live  la- 
zily on  Scraps  of  begged  Opinions,  fets  his  own  Thoughts  on  work,  to 
find  and  follow  Truth,  will  {whatever  he  lights  on)  not  mifsthe 
Hunter's  Sail sfaSiion;  every  Moynent  of  his  Purfuit  will  reward 
his  Pains  with  fome  Delight,  and  he  will  have  Reafn  to  think  his 

Time 
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Time  not  ill /pent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boajl  of  any  great 
Acquijition. 

THIS,  Reader,  is  the  Entertainment  ofthofe  who  let  loofe  their 
own  Thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing;  which  thou  oughtefi  not 
to  emy  them,  fince  they  afford  thee  an  Opportunity  of  the  like  Di- 
verficn,  if  thou  wilt  make  ufe  of  thy  own  Thoughts  in  reading.    'Tis 
to  them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  myfelf:  But  if  they  are  ta- 
ken upon  Trujlfrom  others,  His  no  great  Matter  what  they  are,  they 
not  following  Truth,  but  fome  yneaner  Confideration:  Jnd  His  not 
worth.whik  to  he  concerned,  what  he  fays  or  thinks,  who  fays  or 
thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by  another.     If  thou  judgefl  for  thy- 
felf,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly;  and  then  Ifhall  not  be  harm- 
ed or  offended,  whatever  be  thy  Cenfure.     For  tho^  it  be  certain, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Treatife,  of  the  Truth  whereof  I  am  not 
fully  perfuaded;  yet  Iconfider  myfdfas  liable  to  Miflakes,  as  lean 
think  thee;  and  know,  that  this  Book  muflfland  or  fall  with  thee, 
not  by  any  Opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  by  thy  own.  If  thoufindeft  little 
in  it  newy  cr  injiru^itie  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it. 
Jtiuas  not  meant  for  thofethat  had  already  mafleredthis  Subje^, 
and  made  a  thorough  Acquaintance  with  their  own  Underflanding; 
hut  for  my.  own  Information,  and  the  Satisfadion  of  a  few  Frieytds, 
who  acknowledged  themfelves  not  to  have  fufficietitly  confider*d  it. 
Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  Hifiory  of  this  Eflay,  IJhould  tell 
thee,  that  five  or  fix  Friends  7neeting  at  my  Chamber,  and  difcourf- 
ing  on  a  SubjeSl  very  remote  from  this,  found  themfelves  quickly 
at  a  Stand,  by  the  Difficulties  that  rofe  on  every  Side.     After  we 
had  a  while  puzzled  ourfdves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  Refolit- 
tion  of  thofe  Doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  Thoughts, 
that  we  took  a  wrong  Courfe;  and  that  before  wefet  curf elves  upon 
Enquiries  of  that  Nature,  it  was  fieceff'ary  to  examine  our  own  A- 
hilities,  and  fee  -what  Obje^s  our  Underf landings  were,  or  were 
not  fitted  to  deal  with.     This  I  propofed  to  the  Company,  who  all 
readily  affented;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed,  that  this  fhoidd  be 
our  firfi  Enquiry.     Some  hafiy  and  loidigefied  Thoughts,  on  a  Sub^ 
je^  I  had  never  before  confidered,  which  Ifet  down  againfi  our 
next  Meeting,  gave  the  firfi  Entrance  into  this  Difcourfe;  which 
having  been  thus  begun  by  Chattce,  was  contifiued  by  Intreaty; 
written  by  incoherent  Parcels;  and,  after  long  Intervals  ofNegle^, 

refumed 
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refumed  again,  as  my  Humour  or  Occafions  permitted;  "mid  at  laji, 
in  a  Retirement,  ivhere  an  Attendance  on  my  Health  gave  me  Lei. 
fure,  it  was  brought  into  that  Order  thou  noivfeeji  it. 

THIS  difcontinued  JVay  of  JVrititrg,  may  have  occafionedy  be* 
/ides  others,  two  contrary  Faults,  viz.  that  too  little,  and  too  much 
may  be/aid  in  it.  If  thou  fxndefl  any  Thing  wanting,  Ifhall  he 
glad  that  what  I  have  writ  gives  thee  any  Defire  that  I  fhould 
have  gone  farther:  Ifitfeems  too  much  to  thee,  thou  mayfl  blame 
'  the  SuhjeSi;  for  when  Ifirjl  pit  Pen  to  Paper,  I  thought  all  IJhould 
have  to  fay  on  this  Matter,  would  have  been  contained  in  one  Sheet 
rf  Paper;  but  the  farther  I  went,  the  larger  ProfpeSi  I  had:  New 
Difcoveries  led  jiie  flill  on,  and  fo  it  grew  infenfibly  to  the  Bulk  if 
now  appears  in.  I  will  not  deny,  but  poffihly  it  might  be  reduced  t9 
a  narrower  Compafs  than  it  is;  and  thatfome  Parts  of  it  might  be 
contrasted;  the  Way  it  has  been  writ  in,  by  Catches,  and  many 
long  Intervals  of  Interruption,  being  apt  to  caifefome  Repetitions, 
But  to  confefs  the  Truth,  lam  now  too  lazy,  or  too  bufy  to  make  it 
f}:orter. 

I yIMnot  igncrattt  how  little  I  herein  confultmy  own  Reputation, 

when  I  knoioiyjgly  let  it  go  with  a  Fault,  fo  apt  to  dfgufi  the  moft 

judicious,  who  are  always  the  nicefi  Readers.     But  they  who  know 

Sloth  is  apt  to  content  iifelfwith  any  Excufe,  will  pardon  me,  if 

mine  has  prevailed  on  me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  very  good  one. 

I  will  not  therefore  alledge  in  my  Defence,  that  the  fume  Notion, 

having  different  RefpeSis,  may  be  convenient  or  neceffary  to  prove 

or  illujlrateftveral  Parts  of  the  fame  Difcourfc;  and  thatfo  it  Jjas 

happened  in  many  Parts  of  this:  But  waving  that,  I ff:  all  frankly 

avow,  that  I  have  fometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  fame  /Argument, 

and  exprefjed  it  differ etrt  Ways,  with  a  quite  different  Defgn.     I 

pretend  not  topublifh  this  Effayfor  the  Information  rf  Men  of  large 

Thoughts,  and  quick  /jpprehenfons ;  tofuch  Mafiers  of  Knowledge, 

Jprofefs  myfelfa  Scholar,  and  therefore  warn  them  before-hand  not 

to  expe^  any  Thing  here,  but  what,  being  f pun  out  of  my  own 

coarfe  Thoughts,  is  fitted  to  Men  ^fmy  own  Size;  to  whom,  per' 

haps,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  fame  Pains 

to  make  plain  andfa?niliar  to  their  Thoughts  fome  Truths,  which 

eflablifhed  Prejudice,  or  the  Ahjlra^nefs  of  the  Ideas  themfelves, 

might  render  diffadt.     So)r.s  Cbjtcis  had  need  be  turned  on  every 

Side; 
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Side;  and  luhen  the  Notion  is  new,  as  I  confefs  fome  ofthefe  are 
to  me  J  or  out  of  the  ordinary  Road,  as  lfufpe£i  they  will  appear  t$ 
others,  ^tis  not  onefimple  View  of  it,  that  will  gain  it  Ahnittance 
into  every  Under/funding,  or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lajiing 
Impreffion.  There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obferved  in 
themfelves,  or  others,  that  what  in  one  IVay  ofpropofing  was  very 
obfcure,  another  Way  of  expr effing  it  has  ?nade  7: cry  clear  and  in- 
telligible.' Tho^  afterwards  the  Mind  found  little  Difference  in 
the  Phrafes,  and  wondered  why  one  failed  to  be  nnderflo':d  more 
than  the  other.  But  every  Thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  Man's 
Imagination.  We  have  our  Underfl  an  dings  no  lefs  different  than 
our  Palates;  and  he  that  thinks  the  fame  Truth  fimll  be  equally  re- 
lifhedby  every  one  in  the  fame  Drefs,  may  as  vjell  hope  to  feajl 
every  one  with  the  fame  fort  of  Cookery:  The  Meat  may  be  the  fame, 
and  the  Nouriflojnent  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive  it 
with  that  Seafoning;  and  it  muft  he  dreffed  another  Way,  if  you 
will  have  it  go  down  with  fome,  even  of  jlrong  Conftitutions.  The 
Truth  is,  thofe  who  advifedme  to  publifh  it,  advifed  me,  for  this 
Reafon,  to  publifh  it  as  it  is:  And  fine  e  I  have  been  brought  to  let 
it  go  Abroad,  Idefre  it  fjouldbe  underjioodby  whoever  gives  him- 
f elf  the  Pains  to  read  it.  J  have  fj  little  Affedation  to  be  in  Print, 
that  if  I  were  not  flattered  thisEffay  might  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  others, 
as  I  think  it  has  been  to  me;  Ifloould  have  confnedit  to  the  View 
of  fome  Friends,  who  gave  thefrfi  Occafion  to  it.  My  appearing 
therefore  in  Print,  being  on  Purpofe  to  be  as  ufefid  as  I  may,  I 
think  it  neceffary  to  make  what  1  have  to  fay,  as  eafy  and  intelli- 
gible to  all  forts  of  Readers,  as  I  can.  And  I  had  much  rather  the 
Speculative  and  Quick-fightedfhould  complain  of  my  being  in  fome 
Parts  tedious^  than  that  any  one,  not  accuJlo7ned  to  abflraii  Spe- 
culations, or  prepoffeffed  with  different  Notions,  fhould  mifiake, 
or  not  comprehend  my  Meaning. 

IT  will  poffibly  be  cenfuredas  a  great  piece  of  Vanity  orlnfolence 
in  me,  to  pretend  to  infiru6i  this  our  knowing  Age,  it  amounting  te 
little  lefs,  when  I  own,  that  I  publif:  this  EfTay  with  Hopes  it  may 
be  ifefulto  others.  But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  freely  of 
thofe,  who  with  a  feigned  Modefty  condemn,  as  ufelefs,  what  they 
themfelves  write,  methinks  it  favours  much  more  of  Vanity  or  Info- 
lence,  to  publifh  a  Book  for  any  other  End;  and  he  fails  vety  much 

cf 
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0/  that  RefpeSl  he  oiues  the  Public,  who  prints,  and  confequently 
expeSfs  Men  Jhould  read  that,  ivhereln  he  intends  not  tf.ey  Jhould 
meet  luith  any  thing  of  life  to  themfdves  or  others:  Jnd  fiould  no- 
thing elfe  be  found  allowable  in  this  Treat-fe^yet  my  Defign  will  not 
ceafe  to  befo;  and  the  Goodnefs  of  my  Intention  ought  to  befome  Ex- 
cufefor  the  Worthleffnefs  of  my  Prefent.  'Tis  that  chief y  which 
fecures  me  from  the  Fear  of  Cenfure,  whicJj  I  expe&  not  to  efcape 
more  than  better  Writers.  Meit's  Principles,  Notions,  and  Re- 
lijhes  arefj  different,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  Book  which  pleaf 
es  or  dfipleafes  all  Men,  I  acknowledge  the  Age  we  live  in  is  not 
the  leajt  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  mojl  eafy  to  befatisfied.  If 
I  have  not  the  good  Luck  to  pleafe,  yet  no  body  ought  to  be  offended 
with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  Readers,  except  half  a  Dozen,  this 
Treatife  was  not  at  firfi  intended  for  them;  and  therefore  they  need 
not  be  at  the  Trouble  to  be  of  that  Number.  But  yet  if  any  one 
thinks  ft  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he  may  do  it  fecurely:  For  I 
Jha'il find fjme  better  way  offibendi}ig  my  Time,  than  infuch  kind 
of  Converfation.  Ifi:all  always  hare  the  Satisfa£}ion  to  have  aim- 
ed fincerely  at  Truth  and  Ufefulnefs,  tho'  in  me  cf  the  meancjl 
Ways.  The  Commomvealth  of  Learning  is  not  at  thisTime  without 
Maffer-builders,  wkofe  mighty  Defigns,  in  advancing  the  Sciences, 
will  leave  lajiing  Monuments  to  the  Jdmiration  cf  Pojterity  •  But 
every  one  muft  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham  ;  and  in  an 
Age  that  produces  fuch  P/Iafiers,  as  the  Great — Huygenius,  and 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with  fome  other  of  that  Strain; 
'tis  Ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  Under-Labqurer  in  clear- 
ing  the  Ground  a  little,  and  removing  fome  of  the  Rubbifh  that  lies 
in  the  Way  to  Knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very  much 
m'jre  advanced  in  the  World,  if  the  Endeavours  of  ingenious  and  in- 
dufirious  Men  had  not  been  much  cumbered  with  the  learned  but 
frivolous  Ufe  of  uncouth,  affedled,  or  unintelligible  Terms,  intro- 
duced into  the  Sciences,  and  there  made  an  Art  of,  to  that  Degree, 
that  Philofophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  Knowledge  of  Things, 
was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to  be  brought  into  well-bred  Com- 
pany, and  polite  Converfation.  Vague  and  infignificant  Forms  of 
Speech,  and  Abufe  of  Language,  have  fo  long  paffed  for  My  fieri  ex 
of  Sciences;  and  hard  or  mf applied  Words,  with  little  or  no 
^leaning,  have  by  Prefcription,fuch  a  Right  to  be  ynifiakenfor  deep 
Jjeaming,  and  Height  of  Speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  ecfy  to 
Vol.    I,  b  pcrfuadCf 
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terfuadcj  either  thofe  who /peak,  or  ihofe  ivbo  hear  them,  that 
they  are  hut  the  Covers  of  Ignorance,  and  Hindrance  of  true  Know- 
ledge. To  break  in  upon  the  San^uary  of  Vanity  and  Ignorance^ 
will  he,  Jfuppofe,fome  Service  to  Human  Underfianding:  Tho^  Jo 
few  are,  apt  to  think  they  deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  Ufe  of 
Words;  or  that  the  Language  of  the  Se£i  they  are  of,  has  any  Vaults 
in  it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or  corre&ed;  that  I  hope  I  fhall 
be  pardoned,  if  I  have  in  the  third  Book  dwelt  long  on  this  Subje^, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  it  fo  plain,  that  neither  the  Inveteratcnefs 
of  the  Mifchief,  nor  the  Prevalency  of  the  Fafhion,  fhall  he  any  Ex- 
cufefor  thofe,  who  will  not  take  care  about  the  Meaning  of  their  own 
Words,  and  will  not  fuffer  the  Signifjcancy  of  their  Exprejpons  to 
be  enquired  into. 

I  HAVE  been  told,  that  afhort  Epitome  of  this  Treatife,  which 
was  printed  1 6^%, was  byfome  condemned  without  reading, becaufe 
innate  Ideas  were  denied  in  it;  they  too  hajlily  concluding,  that  if 
innate  Ideas  were  not  fuppofed,  there  would  be  little  left,  either  of 
the  Notion  or  Proof  of  Spirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like  Offeytce  at  the 
Entrance  of  this  Treatife,  I  fhall  de fire  him  to  read  it  thorough;  and 
then  I  hope  he  will  be  convinced,  that  the  taking  avjayfalfe  Foun- 
dations, is  not  to  the  Prejudice,  but  Jdvantage  of  Truth;  which  is 
never  injured  or  endangered  fo  much,  as  when  tnixed  with,  or 
built  on  Falfehood.     In  the  Second  Edition,  I  added  asfolloweth: 

THE  Bookfeller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  fay  nothing  of  this  Se- 
cond Edition,  which  he  has  promifed,  by  the  Corre6inefs  of  it,  fhall 
make  amends  for  the  many  Faults  committed  in  the  former.  He 
defires  too,  that  itfhoidd  be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole  new  Chap- 
ter concerning  Identity,  and  many  Additions  and  Amendments  in 
other  Places.  Thefe,Imufl  inform  my  Reader,  are  not  all  new  Mat- 
ter, but  moji  of  them  either  farther  Confirmation  of  what  I  had 
faid,  or  Explications,  to  prevent  others  being  mifiaken  in  the  Senfe 
of  what  was  formerly  prpited,  and  not  any  Variation  in  me  from 
it;  Imujt  only  except  the  Alterations  I  have  made  in  B.  II.  Chap.  2 1 . 

W  HAT  I  had  there  writ  concerning  Liberty  and  the  Will,  / 
thought  defcrved  as  accurate  a  View  as  I  was  capable  of:  Thofe 
Subjects  having,  in  all  Ages,  exercifed  the  learned  Part  of  the  World 
with  Queflions  and  Difficulties,  that  have  not  a  little  perplexed 
Morality  and  Divinity;  thofe  Parts  of  Knowledge,  that  Men  are 
mojl  Liincerti'd  to  be  clear  in.    Upon  a  chfcrlnfyuHon  into  theWork- 
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ir7^  c/  J'i'fen's  Minds,  andajtri^er  Examination  of  thofe  Motives 
and  Fie%us  they  are  turned  hy,  I  have  found  Reafonfomevjhat  to 
alter  the  Thoughts  I  formerly  had,  concerning  that  which  gives  the 
lafi  Determination  to  the  Will  in  all  voluntary  J£lions.  This  I 
cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the  World,  with  as  much  Freedom 
and  Readinefs,  as  I  at  fir Jt  publijhedwhat  thenfeemed  to  me  to  be 
right;  thinkiiJg  my f elf  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any  0- 
pinion  of  my  orvn,  than  oppofe  that  of  another,  when  Truth  appears 
againjl  it.  For  'tis  Truth  alone  Jfeek,  and  that  will  always  be 
welcome  to  me,  when  or  from  whencefoever  it  comes. 

BUT  what  Forwardnefs  foever  I  have  to  rejign  any  Opinion  I 
have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ,  upon  the  f.rjl  Evi- 
dence of  any  Error  in  it;  yet  this  Imuft  own,  that  I  have  not  had 
the  good  Luck  to  receive  any  Light  from  thofe  Exceptions  1  have  met 
with  in  Print  again/i  any  Part  of  my  Book;  nor  have,  from  any 
Thino-  has  been  urged  againj}  it,  found  reafon  to  alter  my  Senfe,  in 
any  of  the  Points  have  been  queflioned.    Whether  the  Subje6i  I  have 
in  hand  requires  often  more  Thought  and  Attention,  than  curfory 
Readers,  at  leajlfuch  as  are prepoffe [fed,  are  willing  to  allow:  Or 
whether  any  Obfcurity  in  my  Expreffions  cafis  a  Cloud  over  it,  and 
thefe  Notions  are  made  difficult  to  others  Jpprehenfion  in  my  Way 
of  treating  them:  So  it  is,  that  my  Meaning,  I  find,  is  often  mif- 
taken,  and  I  have  not  the  good  Luck  to  be  every  where  rightly  under- 
Jtood.     There  arefo  many  Injlances  of  this,  that  I  think  it  Jujiice 
to  my  Reader  and  myfelf,  to  conclude,  tlyat  either  my  Book  is  plain- 
ly enough  written  to  be  rightly  underflood  by  thofe  who  perufe  it 
with  that  Attention  and  Indifferency,  which  every  one,  who  will 
give  himfelfthe  Pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ  in  reading;  or  elfe 
that  I  have  writ  minefo  obfcurely,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to 
mend  it.     Which  ever  of  thefe  be  the  Truth,  'tis  myfelf  only  am  af- 
fected thereby,  and  therefore  I /hall  be  far  from  troubling  my  Read- 
er with  what  J  think  might  befaid,inJnfwer  to  thofe  fever  al  Objec- 
tions I  have  met  with,  to  Pa(fages  here  and  there  of  my  Book:  Since 
Jperfuade  myfelf,  that  he  who  thinks  them  of  Moment  enough  to  be 
concerned,  whether  they  are  true  or  falfe,  will  be  able  to  fee,  that 
whatisfaid,  is  either  not  well  founded,  or  elfe  not  contrary  to  my 
Doitrine,  when  land  my  Oppofer  come  both  to  be  well  under/food. 

IF  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  Thoughts  Poould  be  loff, 
have  publ'.fl:ed  tleir  Cenfures  of  my  Eflay  j  with  this  Honour  done 
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to  it,  that  they  iv'll not ftijfer  it  to  be  an  Eflay,  Heave  it  io  the  Pub- 
lic to  value  the  Obligation  they  have  to  their  critical  Pens,  andjhall 
not  'waj}e  my  Reader's  1  irne  info  idle  cr  ill-natured  an  Emfloy- 
nient  of  mine,  as  to  lejjen  the  SatisfaSiion  any  one  has  in  himfelff 
or  gives  to  others^  info  hafy  a  Coyfutaticn  of  ivhat  I  have  ivritten. 

THE  Bookfeihrs  preparing  for  the  Fourth  Edition  of  my  EiTay, 
gave  me  fiotice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  IhadLeifure,  make  any  Ad- 
ditions or  Jlteraiicns  I  fould  think  ft.  Whereupon  1  thought  it 
convenient  IQ  advert  if  the  Reader,  that,  btfides  feveral  Corrcdli- 
cns  I  had  made  here  and  there,  tltre  -was  one  Jlt^ration  v.'hich  it 
•was  necejfary  to  mention,  becaufe  it  ran  through  the  ivhole  Eooky 
and  is  of  Confequence  to  be  rightly  under  food.  II  hut  1  iltreupon 
fa.id,  was  this.   .  , ,  .   . .  , 

CLEAR  and  difllnfl ideas  areTerms,  which,  t ho'' familiar  and 
frequent  in  Mens  Mouths,  1  lave  reafn  to  think  every  one  who 
ifes,  does  not  perfedly  underfiand.  Jndpcjfibly  'tis  but  here  and 
there  one,  who  (^ives  himfelftle  Trouble  to  confider  them fo  far  as 
to  know  what  he  himfelfor  others  prec  fly  mean  by  them:  1  have 
therefore  in  mofl Places  chofe  to  />«/. determinate  or  determined, 
infiead  of  cXt^x  ^/ji diftinfl,  as  more  likely  to  dire^ Men's  Thoughts 
to  my  Memiing  in  this  Matter.  By  thofe  Denominations,  Imean 
fome  ObjeSf.in  the  Mind,  and  confeguenfiy  determined,  ue.fuch 
as  it  is  there  feen  and  perceived'  to  pe..  This,  J  thhtk,  may  f.tly 
ie  called  a. determinate  or  determined  Idea,  whenfuch  as  it  is 
at  any  ti?ne  objectively  in  the  Mind,  andfo  determined  there.  It  is 
annexed,  and  without  Variation  dettrmined  to  a  Name  or.  articu- 
late Sound,  tvhich  is  to  be  feadily  the  Sign  cf  that  very  fame  Ob- 
je£i  of  the  Mind,  or  determdnate  Idea. 

TO  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  determinate, 
when  applied  to  a  fimple  \dcz,1 7nean  that  fmple  Appear  ancewhich 
the  Mind  has  in  its  View,  or  perceives  in  itfc'f,  when  that  Idea  is 
faid  to  be  in  it:-  By  determinate,  whfmzpplied  to  a  complex  Idea,  ■ 
7  meanfich  an  one  as  corffs  of  a  determinate  Number  of  certain 
fi.nple  or  lefs  complex  Idt as,  joined  infuch  a  Proportion  and  Si- 
tuation, as  the  Mii^d  has  before  its  View,  and  fees  in  it  f elf,,  when 
that  Idea  isprefcnt  in  it,or  fhoould  be  prefntin  it , when  a  Man  gives 
a  Name  to  it:  I.fay  ihould  be;  becaife  it  is  not  ex^ery  one,  mr  per- 
haps any  one,,  who  isfo  careful  of  his  Language,  as  to  ufe  no  Word, 
till  he  Views  in  his  Mind  the  precife  determined  Idea,  which  he  re- 
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folves  to  make  it  the  Sign  rf.   The  Want  of  this,  is  the  Caufe  ofm 
fmall Cbfcurity  and  Confufion  in  Men^s  Thoughts  and  Difcourfes. 

I  KNOW  there  are  not  Words  enough  in  any  Language,  to  an- , 
fwer  all  the  Variety  of  Ideas  that  enter  into  Men's  Difcourfes  and 
Reafnings.  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  'when  any  one  ufcs  any 
Ttrm,  he  may  hate  in  his  Mind  a  determined  Idea, which  he  ?nakes 
it  the  Sign  of,  and  to  lui.ich  he  fI:ould  keep  it/ieadily  annexed  dur- 
ing thatprefent  Difcourfe.  Where  he  does  not,  or  cannot  do  this, 
he  in  vain  pretends  to  c\e2ii'<':>t&^mCilde2LS:  'Tii  plaifi  his  are  jiot 
fo;  and  therefore  there  can  he  expeded  nothing  but  Cbfcurity  and 
Confiifjm,  -where  fvch  Terms  are  made  vfe  of,  -which .have,  mtfuch 
a  prec'fe  Determination.  ,>  ^v■. --'^    A  -•- 

UPON  this  Ground  I  have  thought  determined  ^deas  a  Way  of 
fpeakinglefs  liable  to  jn'ftake,  than  dtdx  and ^\i)i\n€ti  Jnd -where 
Men  have  got fuch  determined /iif^j  of  all  that  they  reafon, enquire, 
or  argue  about,  they  ivlllfndagreat  Part  of  their  Doubts  and  Dis- 
putes at  an  End.  Thegreatefi  Phrt  ofHhe  Quefiions  and  Contro- 
verfies  that  perplex  Mankind,  depending  on  the  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain Ufe  of  Words,  cr(tvhich  is  thefameyitideterm.medldeas,which 
they  are  made  i^' fund  for;  I  have  made  choice  of  ihefe  Termrto'fig- 
nify,  I .  Some  immediate  Obje^  of  the  Mind,  -which  it  perceives  and 
has  before  it,  drfhn&  from  the  Sound  it  ufts  as  a  Sign  oftt.  .z.  'That 
this  Idea,  thus  determined,  i.e.  -which  the  Mind  has  in  itf elf ,  and 
kno-ws,  and  fees  there,  be  deiexnimed,  viithout  any  Change-^  to. ti:  at 
■Name,  and  that  Name  determined  to  thatprecife  Idea:  If  Men  had 
fuch  determined ///if  ^j  in  their  Enquiries  and  Difcourfes ^  they -n^o^id.d 
both  difcern  ho-w  far  th-eir  o-wn  Enquiries  and  Difcourfes  -werit^tind 
avoid  the  greateji  Part  of  the  Dfputes  and  Wr anglings  ih\Sy  have 
"with  other's.  ,  '     v  *       "  "'    '       ■ 

BESIDES  t-his^\ihe  Boohfeller  -will  think  if  twceffary  ffhould, 
advertife  the  Redder  ,thatthere  is  anJdditionoftiuoChapters'ivhoHy 
yi&iv;  the  one  of  the  AfTociation  of  ldz^s,the  other  of  Enthufiafnl. 
Thefe,iuithfome  other  larger  Additions,  never  before  printed,he  has 
engaged  to  print  by  themfelves,  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  for  the 
fame  Pvrpnfe,  as-wds  done  when  this  KfCdiy  had  the  Second  ImpreJ^rjn. 

IN  the  Sixth  Edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or  altered,  -the 
greatefi  Par't  <,fwhat  is  new,  is  contained  in  the  2 1//  Chaptetofthe 
fecortdBook,which  any  one,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  may,  with  a 
very  Utile  Labour,  trunfcr-ibe  into  the  Margin  ofthefjrmcr  Edition. 
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'^     •  &c«  not  general  nor  i^e- 

*  .,;      fiil^  anfwef'd,  '     ' 

21.  Theje  JVIaxims  not  being 
knoivnfome times  till  pro- 
fofed,  proves  them  not  in- 
nate. 

22.JmpHcitly  k;:oivn  before  pro- 
pcfngy   figiiifiesy  that  the 
Miiid  is  capable  of  under- 
fianiing  them,  or  elfe  fg- 
nifies  nothing. 
23.  The  Argument  of  ajfent- 
Jng,  onfirf}  hearing,  is  up- 
on afalfe  Suppofition  of  no 
precedent  Teaching. 
42.  Not  innate,  becaufe  not 
■  univerfally  ajfented  to. 

25.  Thefe  I\'laxi7ns  not  thejirft 
knoiun, 

26.  Andfo  not  innate. 

21 -Not  innate,  becaufe  they 
appear  leaji,  -where  what 
is  innate, fhevos  itfclfclear- 
eft. 

28.  Recapitulation. 


Sect. 

6.  Virtue  generally  approved, 
not  becaufe  innate,  but  be- 
„  _  cau/e  profitable. 

J      7.  I^ieri's  Aclions  convince  us, 
that  the  Rule  of  I'irtue  is 
not  their  i?iternai  Principle. 
8.  Coni'cience  no  Proof  of  any 
innate  ?noral  Rule. 
.   ,9.  hifances    of    Enormities 
prai^is'd  without  Reynorfe. 
10.  Men  have  contrary  pracli- 
cal  principles. 
1 1 -1 3.  Whole  Nations  rejeSf  fede- 
ral moral  Rules. 
14.  Thoje  who    jnaintain    in- 
nate pradical  Principles, 
tell  us  not  what  they  are. 
1 5-i9.Lorfl'Herbert'/  innate  Prin- 
ciples exami?ied. 

20.  Obj.  Innate  Principles 
may  be  corrupted,  anjwer- 
ed. 

2 1 .  Cotitrary  Principles  in  the 
World. 

22-26.  How  Men  commonly  come 
bv  their  Principles. 
27.  principles  muji  be  exatnin- 
ed. 


C  HA  P.  III. 
No  innate  prailical  Principles. 

Sect. 

I.  No  moral  Principles  fo 
clear  and  fo  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  fore-'rnention- 
ed  fpeculative  J\'lax:ms. 
.  2.  Faith  and  Juftice  not  own- 
ed as  Principles  by  allMeji. 

2-Oh].Tho''AIen  deny  them  in 
their  PraB:ce,yet  they  ad- 
mit them  in  their  Thoughts^ 
anfwered. 

4.  Moral  Rules  need  a  Proof, 
ergo,  not  innate. 

5.  hi  fiance  in  keeping  Com- 
patls,: 


CHAP.  IV. 

Other  Confdcrations  about  innate 
Principles,  both  fpeculative  and 
practical . 

Sect, 

I .  Principles  not  innate,  un- 
lefs  their  Ideas  be  innate. 
1,  3.  Ideas,  efpe daily  thofe  be- 
longing to  principles,  not 
born  With  Children. 
4,  5.  Identity,  an  Idea  tiot  in- 
nate. 

6.  Whole  and  Part,  not  in- 
?iaieldcii. 

7.  Id^a  of  JVorJhip,  not  in- 
nate. ■ 

8-1 1.  Idea 
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Sect. 
8-II. 

12 


13-16. 
17 


Idea  e/G  O  D,  ttot  innate. 
Suitable  toGOWs  Cood- 
7iefs,  that  all  Men  Jhould 
have  an  Idea  of  him,  there- 
fore naturally  if/iprifited 
by  hivif  anfiuer'd. 
Ideas  of  GOD,  various 
iti  different  Men. 

.  Jf  the  Idea  of  CO'Q  be 
not  innate,  710  other  can  be 
fuppofed  innate. 

.Idea  ofStibJlance  7iot  innate. 

.  No  Propoftions  can  be 
innate^  fince  no  Ideas  are 
in7iate. 


Sect. 

ao.  N'o  Ideas  af^  repke/fder^J^ 

till  after  they  have  been  in' 

traduced. 
21.  Principles  72ot  inflate,   be- 

caufe  of  little  Uje,  or  little 

Certainty  i 
^l.  Difference  of  Mai's  Di C- 

coveries  depends  upon  the 

d'tfferent    ApplicatloTi     of 

their  Facilities. 

23.  Men  7nufl  think  and  know 
for  the7nfelves. 

24.  Whence  the  Opifiion  of  in-' 
nate  Principles. 

25;.  Conclufion. 


BOOK     II. 


CHAP.     I. 

Cf  Ideas  ;'«  general,  and  their  Ort- 

gi7iai. 
Sect. 

l.ldez  is  theObjedofThink-' 

ing. 
2 .  AllWeas  coniefroin Se7ifa- 

tio7i  or  Reflection. 
"^.The  Objects  of  Senfation  Q7ie 
Sourfe  oyideas. 

4.  The  Operations  of  our 
Minds,  the  other  Source  of 
the7H. 

5.  All  our  Ideas  are  of  the 
07ie  or  the  other  ofthefe. 

6.  Gbfervahle  in  Children. 

7.  Men  are  differently  fur. 
nijhediuith  thefe,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  Objecls 
they  converfe  with. 

8. Ideas  ofRefieBion  later,  be- 
Caufe  they  need  Attejitio7i. 
9.  The  Soul  begins  to  have 
Ideas,   'jDhen  it  begins  to 
perceive. 
10.  The   Soul  thinks  7iot  al- 
ways;     for    this    xucMs 
Proofs. 
Vol.  I." 


tl.  It  is  not  al-WOys  mifcioui 
of  it. 

12.  If  a  Jleeping  Man  thinks, 
ivithout  knoivijig  it,  ths 
JJeepi7ig  and  luakifig  Mai 
are  two  PerfonSi 

13.  Inipoffible  to  convince  thofe 
that Jleep,  without  dreafu- 
ing,  that  they  think. 

14.  That  Men  dreuTU,  without 
reine77ibri7ig  it,  in  vain  ur- 
ged. 

1^.  Upon  this  Hypothefis,  the 
Thoughts  ofafle?pi7ig  Ma/i 
ought  to  be  moj}  rational. 

16.  On  this  Hypoihefs, the  Soul 
171UJ}  have  Ideas  Jiot  deri- 
ved from  Senfcition  or  Re- 
fieflion,  of  which  there  is 
710  Appearance. 

If.  Jf  I  think,  when  I  know  it 
not,  no  body  elfe  can  ktio-Ji 
it. 

18.  How  knows  a7iy  one  that 
the  Soul  always  thinks  P 
For,  if  it  be  not  a  Self-evi- 
dent Propoftion,  it  needs 
Proof. 

19.  That 
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Sect. 
19. 


20-23 


24. 
25. 


Tkit  a  Ma?:  JJjoiild  he  hufy 
In  thinkings  and  yet  not  re- 
tain it  the  next  Motnetitf 
very  improbable. 
No  Ideas  but  frovi  Seiifa- 
tioti  or  Refledion,  evident, 
if  we  obferve  Children. 
The  Original  of  all  our 
Knowledge. 

hi  the  Reccntion  of  fimple 
Ideas,  the  Underftaridingis 
mofi  ofallpaj/ive. 


CHAP.    II. 

OfSi7?iplc  Ideas, 
Sect. 

I.  Uncofupoimdcd ^appearan- 
ces. 
2,  3.  The    Mind    can    neither 
make  7icr  dejiroy  them. 


CHAP.    III. 

<?/ Ideas  ofojie  Senfs. 


Sect. 


1.  As   Colours,    of    Seeing; 

Sounds,  of Hearino. 
1.  teix)  fwiple    Ideas    have 

Na?nes. 


CHAP.     IV. 


Sect. 
I. 


Of  So  lid Jy. 

We  receive  this  Idea  from 
Touch. 

.  Solidity  fills  Space. 
Diftin£l  from  Space. 
Hardnefs. 

On  Solidity    depe?ids    Im- 
palfe,  Refiflance^  andPro- 
trufion. 
What  if  is. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  fimple  Ideas  by  more  than  ont 
Setife. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  fimple  Ideas  of  RefleClion. 

Sect. 

1 .  Are  the  Operations  of  the 
Mind  about  its  other  Ideas.-' 

2.  The  Idea  of  Perception^ 
arid  Idea  of  Willing,  we 
have  from  RefieClion. 


V  CHAP.     VII. 

X  Of  fimple  Ideas,  both  of  Senfation 

5  and  Re  fie  Ct  ion. 

y  Sect. 

X       1-6.  Pie afure  and  Pain. 

y  1.  Ex  I jh  nee  and  Unity. 

V  8.  Power. 

X  9.  St'.ccejfion. 

<)  10.  Simple  Ideas,  the  Materi- 

X  iils  of  all  our  Knowledge. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Other    Confiderations    concerning 

fwiple  Ideas. 
Sect. 

1-6.  Pofitiveldea.s  from  priva- 
tive Caujes. 
7;,8.  Ideas  in  the  Mind,   Quali- 
ties in  Bodies. 
■    9,  10.  Prwiary     and  fecondary 
Qj^iaiities. 
11,12.  How    primary     Qualities 

produce  their  Ideas. 
1^,14.  How  fecondary. 
15-22.  Ideas  of  prinury  Qualities y 
are  Refernb  lance s  ;   of  Se- 
condary, tiot. 
23.  Three  Sorts  of  Qttalities 
/':  Bodies, 

24,25.  Rew 
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Sect. 

34,  2  J.  Reafo7i  of  cur  Mijlake  ht 
this.. 

26.  Secondary  Qnal'ttles  tiuo- 
fold ;  firjl,  Immediately 
perceivable  ;Jecondly, Me- 
diately perceivable. 


C  H  A  P.     IX.  \ 

Of  Perception.  •■ 

Sect.  ) 

1,  Jtis  the  firfi  fimple  Idea  of  ) 

RefieBion.  ( 

2-4.  Perception  is  only  when  ) 
the  Mind  receives  the  Im-  \ 
prefion.  ^  i 

5, 6.  Children,  tho'  they  have  \ 
Ideas  /;/  the  Womb,  have  • 
none  innate.  ' 

7,  Which  Ideas  firfl,    is  7iot  ^ 
evident.  ■. 

8-10.  Ideas    of  Senfation    often  ' 
(hanged by  the  Judg}?ient. 
UT14.  Perception  puts  the  Diffe- 
rence bctioeen  Aniinals  and 
inferior  Beings. 
I  ^.  Perception    the   Inlet    of 
Knowledge. 


Sect. 


CHAP.    X. 


9' 

lO;     II. 

12,13. 

15 

16 
17 


CHAP.      XI. 

OfDifcerjiingy  &c. 

.  No  Knowledge  without  it. 
.  The  Difference  of  IV tt  and 

Judgment. 
.  Clearnefs    alone    binders 

Confifion. 

Comparing. 

Brutes  compare  hut  hnper- 
feaiy. 

Compounding. 
.  Brutes  covipoufid  but  lit- 

tie. 

Naming. 
.  j4bjira£iion. 

Brutes  abJiraB  not. 

Idiots  and  mad  Men. 
.  Method. 
.  Theje  are  the  Beginnings 

of  Human  Knowledge. 
.  Jppeal  to  Experience. 
.  Dark  Room. 


Of  Retention. 

Sect. 

I.  Contemplatio7i, 
2-  Me?fiory. 

"^.Attention^RepetitionyPlea. 

fare  and  Pain,  fix  Ideas. 

4,  5.  Idcsiifade  in  the  Memory. 

6.  Conjiantly  repeated  Ideas 
can  Jcarce  be  lofi. 

7.  /;/  rejnembring,  the  Mind 
is  often  a£live. 

8.  Two  DefeCis  in  the  Memo- 
ry, Obliviui  and  Slownejs. 

10.  Brutes  have  Memory. 


CHAP.     XII. 
Of  complex  Ideas. 

.  Made  by  the  Mind  out  of 
fimple  ones. 
Made  voluntarily. 
Are  either  Modes,  Suhjlait' 
ceSj,  or  Relations. 
Modes. 

Simple  and  mixed  Modes. 
Subjtances  /ingle   or  col- 
leClive. 
Relation. 

The  abjirufejl  Ideas  front 
the  two  Source f. 


Sect. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII.  > 

Cf Space y  and  tfsjimfle  Modes.   \ 

Sect.  > 

1 .  Simple  Modes.  } 

2.  Idea  of  Space.  y. 

3 .  Space  and  Extenfion.        ( 

4.  Immenjity.  % 
5,  6.  Figure.  c 
7-10.  Place.  > 

11-14.  Extenjion  and  Body  not  c 
the  fame,  ): 

I5.77;f  DefnltkncfExten-  }■ 
Jion  explains  it  not.  y 

1 6.  Divlfi'jn  'if  Beings  into  Bo-  >; 
dies andSpiriiSyproves not  > 
Space  andBody  the  fame.  ^ 

17,  18,  Subfianceivhichivehioiv  ;■ 
not ,mPro^faga:rfl Space  ( 

■-■  ;^        ivithout  Body.  {' 

19,  20,  Suhjlance  and  Accidents  h 
oflittleUfeinPhilrfophy.  v 

21.  //  Vacuum  beyond  the  q 
iitm^fi  Bounds  of  Body,     v 

22.  27'd'  Poiver  of  Aiinii.iia-  q 
tion  proves  a  Vacuum.     0 

23.  Motion  proves  a  Vacu-  X 
um.  0 

24.  The  Idctis  cf  Space  and  h 
Body  d'Jiiucl.  0 

2^,26.  Extcjifi'jn  being  infepara-  a 
ble  from  Body,  proves  0 
it  not  tie  fame.  X 

27.  Ideas  of  Space  and  Soli-  )[ 
dity  dif/incl.  X 

28.  Men  differ  Utile  in  clear  >( 
Ji>}}ple  Ideas.  X 

C  K  A  P.    XIV.  I 

cf  Duration,  anditsfimpleModes.% 

StCT.  6 

I.  D-urati^jr.  is  fleeting  Ex-  K 
ta^on.  J 


r  Sect. 

2-4.  ///  Idea /row  Reflexion 
on  theTrain  of  our  Ideas. 
5.  The  Idea  of  Duration, 
applicable     to      Things 
ivkilf}  we  feep. 
6-8.  Theldea.ofSucceJJ7on,not 
frof7i  Motion. 
9-1 1 .  The  Train  c/Ideas  has  a 
certain  Degree  cfQuick- 
nefs. 
1 2.  This  Train,  the  Meafure 
of  other  Succeffons. 
\y\^.The    Mind  cannot    fix- 
long   on   one  invari:d'ls 
Idea. 

16.  IdcaSfho^uever made, in- 
clude no  Senfc  of  Motion. 

1 7.  Tifne  is  Durationfet  out 
by  Meafures. 

1 8.  J  good  Meafure  of  Time 
vluft  divide  its  ivhole Du- 
ration into  equalPeriods. 

i^.The  Revolutions  cf  the 
Si'.n  and  Moon,  the  pro- 
perefl  Meafures  ojTime, 

20.  But  not  by  their  Motion ^ 
but  periodical  Jppearan- 
ces. 

2 1 .  No  i-ivo  Parts  of  Durati- 
on can  be  certainly  hnoisjn 
to  he  equal. 

22.  Titne  not  the  Meafure  of 
Motion. 

23.  Minutes,  Hours,  and 
Tears, not  neceffhy  Me  aw 
fures  of  Duration. 

i4.The  Meafure  of  Time  i-vao 
ways  applied. 
25-27.  Our  Mtiifure  of  Time  ap- 
plicable to  Duration  be. 
fore  Time. 
28.3:.  Eternity. 

C  U  A  P. 
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chap:    XV. 

Of  Duration  and  Expanjion  con- 
fidered  together. 


Sect. 


Sect. 


I.  Both  capable  of  greater  X 
and  lefs.  0 

a.  Expanjion  not  bounded  by  X 
-   Matter,  y, 

3.  Nor  Duration  by  Moti-  a 
on.  0 

4.  Why  Men  more  eafily  X 
admit  Infinite  Duration,  0 
than  Infinite  Expanfion.  X 

^.  Time  to  Duration,  is  as  0 
Place  to  Expanfion.  X 

6.  T/Vwf"  fl«i  iV^cc"  <zrf  ta-  v 
ken  for fo  much  of  either,  X 
/TJ'  arefet  out  by  the  Ex-  Q 
ijlence  and  Motion  of  Bo-  X 
dies.  0 

7.  Sometimes  for  fo  much  of  a 
<'///•£'/-  fix  ir^  ^^^^»  ^  V 
Meafures  taken  fro7n  the  X 
Bulk  cr  Motion  of  Bodies.  0 

8.  They  belong  to  all  Beings.  )< 

9.  Jll  the  Parts  ofExtenfi-  C 
on,  are  Extenfion;  and  ; 
all  the  Parts  of  Durati-  i^ 
m,  are  Duration.  > 

I  o.  Their  Parts  infeparable.  | 

I I .  Duration  Is  as  a  Line,  > 
Expanfion  as  a  Solid.         { 

1 2.  Duration  has  never  iivo  > 
Parts  together,  Expanfi-  { 
on  all  together.  > 


Sect. 


CHAP.     XVI. 
Of  Number. 

Nu7nber,the  fimplefl  and 


mofl  un'verfal  Idea. 

2.  Its  Modes  made  byAddi' 
iron. 

3 .  Each  Mode  dlJi'Yi6i, 

4.  Therefore  Demonjlrati- 
ons  In  Numbers  the  moji 
preclfe. 

6.  Names  neceffarytoNum" 
bers. 

7.  why  Children  number 
not  earlier. 

8.  Number  meafures  all 
Meafurables. 


CHAP.     XVH. 

Of  Infinity. 
Sect. 

I.  Infinity,  in  its  original 
Intention,  attributed  to 
Space,  Duration,  and 
Number. 
2,  3.  How  Tue  come  by  the  !• 
dea  of  Infinity. 

4.  Our  Idea  of  Space  bounds 
lefis; 

5.  Andfo  of  Duration. 

6.  Why  other  Ideas  are  not 
capable  of  Infinity. 

7.  Difference  between  Infi- 
nity ofi  Space,  and  Space 
infinite. 

8.  IVe  have  no  Idea  oflnfi-^ 
nlte  Space. 

9.  Number  affords  us  the 
clear efi  Idea  of  Infinity. 

10,  n .  Our  different  Conception 

ofi  the  Infi.nlty  of  Num- 

ber.  Duration,  and  Ex* 

panfion. 

1 2.  Infinite  Dlvlfiblllty. 

13,1  j^.Nopofitlveldcti  of  Infinite. 

15-19.  What  is p'fitlve,  what 

negative 
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Sect. 

.-^    negative  in  (jur  Idea  of  hi' 

id,  17.  We  have  720  pofitive  Idea 
of  an  infinite  Duration. 

J 8.  No  pofitive  Idea  of  infinite 
Space. 

50.  Some  think  they  have  a  pofi- 
tive Idea  of  Eternity^  and 
not  Space. 

21  .Suppofed pofitive  Ideas  ofjji- 
finity,Cat!fe  of  Mi  flakes. 

22.  All  the fe  \AfX'i>  from  Senfa- 
tion  and  RefieCiion, 

CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  other  fimple  Modes. 

Sect.' 
l^  2.  Modes  of  Motion. 

3.  Modes  of  Sounds. 
^.  Modes  of  Colours. 

5.  Mo^^i  ofTafles. 

6.  iS&7«?  y/?;;//^  Mo^t'j  /i^i'?  no 

Nanies. 

7.  Why  fome  Modes  have,  and 

others  have  7iot  Names. 

CHAP.     XIX. 
Of  the  Modes  ofThinkifig. 

Sect. 

I,  2.  Sen/i^tion,  Reynenibrancef 
Contemplatio7i,  &c. 
5.  77i^  various  Atte7itio7i  of  the 
Mind  in  Thi7iking. 

4.  He7ice  probable  that  Think- 
hig  is  the  Aiiion,  7iot  Ef- 
fence  of  the  Soul. 

CHAP.     XX. 

Of  Modes  of  P  leaf  we  a/:d  Pain. 
Sect. 

1.  Pleafure  a7id  Pain  fuTjple 

Ideas. 

2.  6*60^  and  Evily  what. 

3.  Our  Pajfions  moved  by  Good  ■. 

and  Evil. 

4.  Love. 


Sect. 

5.  Hatred. 

6.  Do  fire. 
7-  Joy. 

8,  Sorrow. 

9.  Hope. 

10.  /^t'tf;-. 

11.  Defpair. 

12.  Anger. 

13.  E/ivy. 

1 4.  /r/f//  Pajfions  all  Men  have. 
15,  16.  Pleafure  and  Pain,  ivhat^ 

17.  Sha7ne. 

18.  7"/^^  In  fiance  to  fhew  how 

our  Idea  o/z/^e  Pajfions  are 
got  from  Se7ifation  andRe- 
fiefiion. 

CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  Power. 
Sect, 

1 .  This  Idea,  ^ow  ^of . 

2.  Power,  aflive  a7id pajpve. 

3.  Power  includes  Relation. 

4.  Ti^^'  clearefl  Idea  of  aCtive 

Power,  had  fr 0771  Spirit. 

5.  /F///    rt«^   Under fia7idi7!g, 

two  Powers. 

6.  Faculties. 

7.  Whe72ce  the  Ideas  of  Liberty 

and  Necejfity. 
%.  Liberty y  what. 
9 .  Suppofes  V7iderfia7idhig,a7id 

Will. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  Volition. 

11.  Vohmtary  oppofed  to  i7ivo-, 

haitary,  not  to  necejfary, 

12.  Liberty,  what. 

13.  Necejfity,  what. 

1^-20.  Liberty  bclo7igs  not  to  the 

Will, 
21.  5//f  /o  M^  -^g^nt,  or  Man. 
22-24.  /«  refped   of  Willi7jg,  a 

I\ia7i  is  not  free. 
25,  26,  27.  The  Will  deter7Jiined 

by  roi7iething  withoiit  it. 

28.  Volition,  what. 

29.  What  detirjnhies  the  Will. 

■  30. /f;// 
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Sect, 
30- 

31. 


33- 

34- 
35. 

36. 
37. 


39- 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43- 

44- 

45- 

46, 

48, 

49. 

50, 


^///  /T;/i  Z)^y7rs  mtifl  mt  he  ■ 
confounded. 

Utieafifiefs  determines   the  ■. 
Will. 

Defire  is  Uneafinefs. 

The  Utieafinefs  of  Defire  de- 
termines the  Willi 

This  the  Spring  of  ABion. 

The  greatcf  pofitive  Good 
determines  not  the  Will,  but 
Uneafinefs; 

Becaufe  the  Rs7f!oval  of 
Uneafinefs  is  the  firft  Step 
to  Happ:?2efs; 

Becaufe  Uneafinefs  alotie  is 
prefent; 

Becaufe  all,  who  allow  the 
Joys  of  Heaven  poff,l?le, 
purfue  them  not.  But  a 
great  Uneafinefs  is  7iever 
7iegle[led. 

Defire  accompanies  all  Un- 
eafinefs, 

The  moj]  prefwg  Uiieafnefs 
naturally  deter/nines  the 
Will. 

All  defire  Happinefs. 
Happinefsy  ivhat. 

What  Good  is  de fired,  what 
not. 

Why  the  greateft  Good  is  not 
always  de  fired. 

Why,  7!0t  being  de  fired,  it 
moves  not  the  Will. 
Due  Conf  deration  raifes 
Defire. 

The  Power  to  fufpend  the 
Profecufion  of  atiy  Defire, 
viakes  way  for  Conf  dera- 
tion. 

To  be  determined  hy  our  own 
Judgment^  is  no  Rejtraint 
to  Liberty. 

The  free  ft  Agents  are  fo  de- 
termined. 

Aco}ifla?it  Determination  to 
a  Purfuit  of  Happitiefs,  no 
Abridgtn^nt  of  Liberty. 
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51.  The  Neceftty   of  piirfuing 

true  Happinefs,  the  Foun- 
datio7t  of  all  Liberty . 

52.  The  Reafon  of  it. 

53.  Gover7nnent  of  our  Pajfi- 

ons,  the  right  Ir7iproveme7tt 
of  Liberty. 

54,  55.  How  Men  co7ne  to  purfue 

d>ffere7it  Courfes. 

56.  How  Men  come  to  chufe  ill. 

57.  Firft,  fro77i  bodily    Pains. 

Secondly  ,fr07Uwro7ig  De- 
fires  arifmg  from  lumig 
Judg77ie7it. 

55,  59.  Our  Judgment  of  pre fe /it 

Good  or  Evil,  always  right, 

60.  From  a  wro/ig  Judg7ne7it  of 

what    makes    a    neceffary 
Part  of  their  Happinefs. 
6t,  62.  A jnore particular A(cou7it 
of  wro72g  Judg7nents, 
63.  ///  comparing  prefent  and 
future. 
64,  65.  Caufes  of  this. 

66.  In  confidering  Co/ifequences 
of  Aftions. 

61.  Caufes  of  this. 

68.  Wro7ig  Judg7ne7it  of  what  is 
'.  necejfary  to  our  Happinefs. 

69.  We  can  change  the  Agree- 

able7iefs  or  Difagreeable- 
'.  nefs  in  Things. 

■■   'JO.  Preference  of  Vice  to  Virtue,  a 

manifefi  wrong  Judg7nent, 
■   1^3  I'i  73-  Recapitulation. 


Sect. 
I. 
2. 
3- 


CHAP.     XXII. 

Of  mixed  Modes. 

Mixed  Modes,  what. 

Made  by  the  Mind. 

So7/it'ti7nesgot  by  the  Expli- 
cation of  their  Nafnes. 

The  Na7ne  lies  the  Parts  of 
the  7/iixed  Midcs  into  ons 
Idea. 

5.  Thf 
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5.  The  Caiife  of  making  mixed  ■ 

Modes. 

6.  Why  Words  hi  one  hanguags  ' 

have  none  anfiverhig  in  an- 
othevy 

7.  j^nd  Languages  change. 

8.  Mixed  Modes,  where  they 

exiJL 

9.  Now  ive  get  the  Ideas   of 

mixed  Modes. 

10.  Motion y  Thinking,  andPoiv- 

er,  have  been  mojl  modijied. 

1 1 .  Several  Words  feefning  to 

fgnify  A^ion,  fgnify  but 
the  EffeEl. 
13.   Mixed  Modes y  made  alfo 
of  other  Ideas. 
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1,  Ideas  of  Subflances,  how 
made. 

2 .  Our  Idea  cf  Subflance  in  ge- 

nera/. 
5-6.  Of  the  Sorts  of  Sub/lances. 

4.  No  clear  Ideas  of  Sub  fiance 

ingenerai. 

5.  As  clear  an  Idea  of  Spirit  as 

Body. 
7-10.  Powers,  a  great  Part  of  our 
complex  Ideas  of  Subfian- 
cesy 

8.  And  why. 

9.  Three  Sorts  ©y  Ideas  make 

our  complex  ones  of  Sub- 
flances. 
II.  The  new  fecondary  Quali- 
ties of  Bodies  would  difap- 
fear,  if  we  could  d: [cover 
the  pri?nary  ones  of  their 
minute  Parts. 

12.  Our  Faculties  ofDifcovery 
fuited  to  our  State. 

13.  Conjeclure  about  Spi'its. 


Sect. 

1 4.  Complex  Ideas  of  Subjlati- 

ces. 

15.  Idea  offpirit!ialSubfla7iceSy 

as  clear  as  of  bodily  Sub- 
fiances. 

16.  No  Idea  of  abflra£l  Sub- 
fiance. 

1 7.  The  Cohefion  offoUd  Parts, 

and  Impulfcy  the  primary 
Ideas  of  Body. 

18.  Thinki?ig  and  Motivity  the 
primary  Ideas  of  Spirit. 

19-2T.  Spirits  capable  of  Motion. 
22.  Idea  of  Soul  and  Body  corn- 
pared. 
23-27.  CohefJon  of fo lid  Parts  in 
Body,  as  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived as  Thinking   in  a 
Scut. 
28,  29.  Communication  of  Motion 
by  Impul/e,  or  by  Thought, 
equally  intelligible. 
30.  Ideas  of  Body  and  Spirit 

cojuparcd. 
3 1  .The  Notion  of  Spirit  involves 
no  Diore  Difficulty  in  it, 
than  that  of  Body . 
32.   We  know  nothing  beyond 
our  fimple  Ideas. 
3  3- 3  J.  Idea  of  God. 

36.  No  Ideas  in  our  complex 

OJie  of  Spirits,  but  thofe 
got  from  Senfation  or  Re- 
fection. 

37.  Recapitulation. 
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V  Sect. 

X  !•  One  Idea. 

5  2.  Made  by  the  Power  of  com- 

'■■}  pofing  in  the  Mind. 

A  3.  All  artificial  Things  arc 

fi  colledive  Ideas. 
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7.  y^ll  Things  capable  of  Re- 
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9.  Perfonal  Identity. 
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fonal Identity . 
1 1  .Perfonal  Identity  in  change 
of  Sub  fiances. 
12-15.  Whether  in  the  Change  of 
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fame  Perfon. 
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jiefs. 
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39.  Co7itifiued Exigence  ?nakei 
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Of  other  Relations. 

Proportio7ial. 

2.  Natural. 

3.  Injlituted. 

4.  Moral. 

5.  Moral  Good  and  Evil, 
d.  Moral  Rules. 


7.  Laws. 
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Sect. 

-7.  Laiiis. 

S.  DhimLavjy  the  Meafure 

of  Shi  a /id  Duty. 
9.  Livi/  La-d),   the   Meafure 
ofCrwies  and  Innocence. 
JO,  II.    Philofophical   Law,   the 
Meafure    of   Virtue   and 
Vice. 
Its  Inforcements,  Covunen- 
datioii  and  Dif credit. 
Thefe    Three    Laws     the 
Rules  of  moral  Oood  and 
Evil. 

14,  i;.  Morality  is  the  Relation 
of  A^iions  to  thefe  Rules. 

16.  The  Denominations  of  ACii- 

ons  often  jniflead  us. 

1 7.  Relations  innumerable. 

I S .  All  Relations  terminate  in 
fimple  Ideas. 

19.  We  have  ordinarily  as  clear 
(or  clearer^  Notions  of  the 
Relation,  as  of  its  Founda- 
tion. 

The  Notion  of  the  Rela- 
tion is  the  fame,  ^whether 
the  Rule  ajiy  Atlion  is 
compared  to,  be  true  or 
falfe. 


Sect. 


20. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

Df  clear  and  difliuB,  obfcure  and 
confufed  Ideas. 

Sect. 

1.  \AQ.'\%,fome  clear  and  fame 

dijiin^,  others  obfcure  and 
confufed. 

2.  Clear  and  obfcure,  explain- 

ed by  Si^ht. 
5.  Caufes  ofObfcurity. 

4.  Difiififl  and  confufed,  "what. 

5.  Ohjsciion, 

6.  Confufon  ©y  Ideas,  is  in  re- 

ference to  their  Nnnes. 

7.  Defaults  which  7uake  Con- 
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10, 


14, 
16. 


fufon.  Firft,  complex  I- 
deas  7nade  up  of  too  few 
Jimple  ones. 
.  Secondly,  or  its  fmple  enes 
jumbled  diforderly  toge- 
ther. 

Thirdly,  or  are  mutable  and 
undeter?nined. 
CoTifufon,  without  Refe- 
rence to  Na?nes,  hardly 
conceivable. 
.  Confufon  concerns  always 
two  Ideas. 

Caufes  of  Confufon. 

Coniplex  Ideas  may  he  di- 
find  in  one  Part,  aiid  con- 
fufed in  another. 

This,  if  not  heeded,  caufes 
Confufon  in  our  Arguings, 

Inftances  in  Eteriiity. 

Divifibility  of  Matter. 


CHAP.     XXX. 

Of  real  and  fantafticat  Ideas. 

Sect. 

1 .  Real  Ideas  are  conformable 

to  their  Archetypes, . 

2.  Simple  Ideas  all  real. 

3.  Coinplex  Ideas  «r^  volunta- 

ry Combinations . 

4.  MixedModes,  made  of  con- 

fflent  Ideas,  <?r^  real. 

5.  Ideas  ofSubfancesarereal, 

wh-:;;  they   agree  with  ths 
Exijience  of  Things. 


CHAP.     XXXL 

Of  adequate  and  inadequate 
Ideas. 

Sect. 

I .  Adequate  Ideas,  arefuch  as 
perfe^ly  repre/ent  their 
Archetypes. 

2.  Simple 
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Sect. 

2.  Simple  Ideas  all  adequate. 
5.  Modes  are  all  adequate. 
4,  5.  Modes,    in    reference    to 
fettled  Names,  may  he  in- 
adequate. 
6 J  7.  Ideas  of  Stih fiance Sy  as  re- 
ferred to  real  EjfenceSy  not 
adequate. 
8-1 1.  Ideas  of  Suhfances,  as  Col- 
leBions  of  their  QiialitieSy 
are  all  inadequate. 

12.  Simple  Ideas  'Unrvza.,  and 
adequate. 
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ixrvTra,  inadequate. 

14.  Ideas  of  Modes  and  Relati- 

ons are  Archetypes,    and 
cannot  but  he  adequate. 


CHAP.     XXXIL 


Of  true  andfalfe  Ideas. 


Sect 
I. 


Truth  andFalfehood proper- 
ly belongs  to  Propoftions. 

2.  Metaphyfical  Truth  con- 
tai?is  a  tacit  Propojition. 

3 .  No  Idea,  as  au  Appearance 

in  the  Mnd,  true  orfalfe. 

4.  Ideas,  referred  to  a?:y  thing, 

may  he  true  orfalfe. 

5.  Other   Men's    Ideas,    real 

Exiftence,  and  j'uppofed 
real  Effences,  are  ivhat 
Men  ufually  refer  their 
Ideas  to. 
6-8.  The  Caufe  of  fucb  Refe- 
rences. 

9.  Simple  Ideas  may  he  falfe, 

in  reference  to  others  of  the 
fame  Name,  hut  are  leafl 
liable  to  be  Jo. 

10.  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  mofl 

liable  to  he  falfe,  in  this 
Senfe; 

11.  Or  at  leaf}  to  hi  thought 
falj,; 


Sect. 

12.  And  "why. 

l^.  As  referred  to  real  Exiji- 
ences,  ?ionc  oj  o//r  Ideas  can 
be  falfe,  hut  thofe  of  Suh- 
fances, 
14-16.  Firft,  Simple  Ideas,  in  this 
Senfe  not  falfe,  a?idv:hy. 
15.  Though  one  Man's  Idea  o/" 
Blue  Jhonld  be  different 
from  another's. 

17.  Secondly,  Modes  not  falfe, 

18.  Thirdly,  Ideas  of  Sub  fan- 

ces,  luhen  falfe . 

19.  Truth  or  Falfehood  always 
fuppofes  Affirmation  or  Ne- 
gation. 

20.  Ideas,  in  themfelves,  neither 

true  nor  fall e. 

21.  But  are  falfe;   Firft,  'lehen 

judged  agreeable  to  ano- 
ther Man' s  Idea,  without 
beingfo. 

22.  Secondly,  When  judged  to 

agree  to  real  ExijicncCy 
wheti  they  do  not. 

23.  Thirdly,  When  judged  ade- 

quate, without  beingfo. 

24.  Fourthly,  When  judged  to 

reprefc7it  the  real  Effence. 

25.  Ideas,  "when  falfe. 

26.  More  properly  to  be  called 

Right  or  Wrong. 
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Sect. 

1.  So7nething  nnreafonahk  in 

?noft  Men. 

2.  Not  wholly  from  Self-Love, 

3.  Nor  from  Education. 

4.  A  Degree  of  Madncfs 

5.  Fro7n  a  wrong  Connexion  of 

Ideas. 

6.  This  Connexion,  hovj  inade. 
7,  8.  Some  Antipathies  an  EffcH 

of  it. 
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HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 

B  O  O  K    I.        C  H  A  P.    I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


§  I .  /^  I N C  E  It  is  the  Underjianding  that  fets    j^^  Engtilry  in- 

^^  Man  above  the  reft  of  fenfiblc  Beings,    tothsilnder- 

>J  and  gives  him  aUthe  Advantage  and    ftf"'^'%^Pj'f: 
_..  i-T,,  1  ...         lant  aHduJefid. 

Dominion  which  he  has  over  them ;  it  is  certain-    -^ 

ly  a  Subjeft,  even  for  itsNoblenefs,worth  our  Labour  to  enquire 
into.  The  Underftandmg,  like  the  Eye,  whilft  it  makes  us  fee 
and  perceive  all  otlier  Things,  takes  no  Notice  of  itfelf :  And  it 
requires  Art  and  Pains  to  fet  it  at  a  Dillance,  and  make  it  its  own 
Obje«5l.  But  whatever  be  the  Difficulties  that  lie  in  the  Way  of 
this  Enquiry;  whatever  it  be  that  keeps  us  fo  much  in  the  Dark 
ourfelvcs;  fure  I  am,  that  all  the  Light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own 
Minds,  all  the  Acquaintance  we  can  make  with  our  ov^'n  Un- 
dei  (landings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleafant,  but  bring  us  great  Ad- 
vantage,in  dire^ing  our  Thoughts  in  the  Search  of  other  Ihings. 

§  2.  T«is,  therefore,  being  my  Purpofe,  to 
enquire  into  the  Original,  Certainty,  and  Extent  ^ 

of  Human  Knowledge;  together  with  the  Grounds  and  Degrees 
of  Belief,  Opinion,  and  Affent;  I  fliall  not  at  prefent  meddle  with 
the  Phyfical  Confideration  of  the  Mind;  or  trouble  myfelf  to  ex- 
amine wherein  itsE/fence  confifts,or  by  whatMotions  of  our  Spi- 
rits, or  Alteration  of  our  Bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  Senfation 
by  our  Organs,  or  any  Ideas  in  our  Undcrllandings;  and  whether 
thofe  Ideas  do  in  their  Formation,  any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on 
Matter  or  no.  Thefe  are  Speculations,  which,  however  curious 
and  entertaining,  I  fliall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  Way  in  the 
Defign  I  am  now  upon.  It  fhail  fuffice  to  my  prefent  Purpofe,  to 
confider  the  difcerning  Faculties  of  a  Man,  as  they  are  employ'd 
about  the  Objects,  which  they  have  to  do  with:  And  I  fliall  ima- 
gine. 
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gine,  1  have  not  wholly  mlf-employed  myfelf  in  the  Thoughts  I 

fhall  have  on  this  Occafion,  if,  in  this  hiftorical,  plain  Method,  I 

can  give  any  Account  of  the  Ways  whereby  our  UnderAandings 

come  to  attain  thofe  Notions  of  Things  we  have,  and  can  fet 

down  any  Meafures  of  the  Certainty  of  our  Ivnowledge,  or  the 

Grounds  of  thofe  Perfuafions,  which  are  to  be  found  amongft 

Men,  fo  various,  different,  and  wholly  contradiftor^^;  and  yet 

affertedjfomewhere  or  other,  wih  fuchAfTurance  and  Confidence, 

that  he,  that  fhall  take  a  View  of  the  Opinions  of  Mankind,  ob- 

fcrve  their  Oppofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  confider  the  Fond- 

nefs  and  Devotion  wherewith  they  are  embraced,  the  Refolution 

and  Eagernefs  wherewith  they  are  maintain'd,  may  perhaps  have 

Reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  either  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Truth  at 

all;  or  that  IMankind  hath  no  fufficient  Means  to  attain  a  certain 

Knowledge  of  it. 

,,  ,   ,  5.  ^.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  fearch  out 

Method.  ,      „       ,    ,  .  .  I  Tr        1  J 

the  Bounds  bet\veen  Opmion  and  Knowledge ; 

and  examine  by  what  Meafures,  inThings,  whereof  we  have  no 
certain  Knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our  Affent,  and  mode- 
rate our  Perfuafions.  In  order  whereunto,  I  fhall  purfue  this  fol- 
lowing Method. 

Fir/},  I  SHALL  enquire  Into  theC?r;V//?«/ of  thofe  7<:/f^j,  Notions, 
or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  which  a  Man  obferves, 
and  is  confcious  to  himfelf  he  has  in  his  Mind;  and  the  Ways 
whereby  the  Underftanding  comes  to  be  fumiflied  with  them. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  fhew,  whzx. Knowledge  theUn- 
dcrflanding  hath  hyihok  Ideas;  and  the  Certainty,  Evidence,  and 
Extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  make  fome  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Grounds  oi Faith  or  Opinion;  whereby  I  mean  that  AfTent,  which 
we  give  to  any  Propofition  as  true,  of  whofe  Tmth  yet  we  have 
no  certaui  Knowledge:  And  here  we  fhall  have  Occafion  to  exa- 
mine the  Reafons  and  Degrees  oi  AJJent. 

VfcCul  to  knoiv  ^'  4*  ^'^)  ^y  thisEnquiry  into  theNature  of  the 
the  Extent  of    Underltanding,  I  can  difcover  the  Powers  there- 

qnr  Covitre-  of  how  far  they  reach ;  to  what  Thims  they 
h  J  upon.  .  .      ■'  o  J 

■    "^  are  m  any  degree  proportionate;  and  where 

they 
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they  fail  us:  I  fuppofe  it  may  be  of  ufe,  to  prevail  with  the  bufy 
Mind  of  Man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  Things  ex- 
ceeding its  Comprehenfion ;  to  flop  when  it  is  at  the  utmoll  Ex- 
tent of  its  Tether ;  and  to  fit  down  m  a  quiet  Ignorance  of  thofe 
Things,  which,  upon  Examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  Capacities.  We  ftiould  not  then  perhaps  be  fo  for- 
ward, out  of  Affedtation  of  an  univerfal  Knowledge,  to  raife 
Queftions,  and  perplex  ourfelves  and  others  with  Difputes  a- 
bout  Things,  to  which  our  Underftandings  are  not  fuited ;  and  of 
which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  Minds  any  clear  or  diflmft  Per- 
ceptions, or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  happen'd)  we 
have  not  any  Notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find  out,  how  far  theUn- 
derftanding  can  extend  its  View;  how  far  it  has  Faculties  to  at- 
tain Certainty;  and  in  what  Cafes  it  can  only  judge  and  guefs;  we 
may  learn  to  content  ourfelves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in 
this  State. 

§.  5.  For,  tho'  the  Comprehenfm  of  our  Un-  q^^^  Capacity 
derftandings  comes  exceeding  fhort  of  the  vaft  jhifed  to  our 
Extent  of  Things;  yet  we  fhall  have  Caufe  e-  ^^^^^^^  ^"^ 
nough  to  magnify  the  bountiful  Author  of  our 
Being,  for  that  Proportion  and  Degree  of  Knowledge  he  has  be- 
llowed onus,  fo  far  above  all  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  our 
Manfion.  Men  have  Rcafcn  to  be  well  fatisfied  v.'ith  what  God 
hath  thought  fit  for  them,  fince  he  has  given  them  (as  St.  Peter 
lays)  viiTce.  v^k  ^uY.y  y^  IvaiQeictv,  Whatfocver  is  ncceHary  for  the 
Conveniencies  of  Life,  and  Information  of  Virtue ;  and  has  put, 
•within  the  reach  of  their  Difcovery,  the  comfortable  Provifion  for 
this  Life,  and  the  Way  that  leads  to  a  better.  How  fhort  focvcr 
their  Knowledge  may  come,  of  an  univerfal  or  perfect  Comprc- 
henfion  of  whatfoevcr  is,  it  yet  fecures  their  great  Concernments, 
that  they  have  Light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  Knowledge  of 
their  Maker,  and  the  Sight  of  their  own  Duties.  Men  may  find 
Matter  fufficient  to  bufy  their  Heads,  and  employ  their  Hands 
with  Variety,  Delight  and  Satisfaction;  if  they  will  not  boldly 
quarrel  with  their  own  ConfVitution,  and  throw  away  the  BlefP- 
ings  their  Hands  arc  filled  with,  becaufc  they  are  not  big  enough 
to  grafp  every  thing.  We  fhall  not  have  much  Reafon  to  com- 
plain 
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plain  of  theNarrownefs  of  our  I^Iinds/if  we  will  but  employ  them 
about  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  us;  for  of  that  they  are  very  capa- 
ble :  And  it  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childifh  Peevilh- 
nefs,  if  we  undervalue  the  Advantages  of  our  Kjiowledge,  and 
negleft  to  improve  it,  to  the  Ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  be- 
caufe  there  are  fome  things  that  are  fef  out  of  the  reach  of  it.  It 
will  be  no  Excufe  to  an  idle  and  untoward  Servant,  who  would 
not  attend  his  Bufmefs  by  Candle-light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not 
bright  Sun-fhine.  The  Candle,  that  is  fet  up  in  us,  fhines  bright 
enough  for  all  our  Purpofes.  The  Difcoveries  we  can  make  with 
this,  ought  to  fatisfie  us:  And  we  fhall  then  ufe  our  Underftand- 
Ings  right,  when  we  entertain  all  ObjefVs  in  that  Way  and  Pro- 
portion, that  they  are  fuited  to  our  Faculties;  and  upon  thofe 
Grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  propofed  to  us;  and  not  pe- 
remptorily, or  intemperately  require  Demonftration,  and  de- 
mand Certainty,  where  Probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which 
is  fufficient  to  govern  all  ourConcernments.  If  we  will  difbelieve 
every  Thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  certainly  Itaiow  all  Things;  we' 
fhall  do  much  about  as  wifely  as  he,  who  would  not  ufe  his  Legs, 
but  fit  ftill  and  perifh,  becaufe  he  had  no  Wings  to  fly. 

-r      ,  ,       r         (S.  6.  When  we  know  our  own  Strength,  we 
K7ioivleage  oj  ^  °     ' 

our  Capacity f      fti^H  the  better  know  what  to  undertake  with 
a  Cure  of  Hopes  of  Succefs :  And  when  we  have  well  fiir- 

Sccptic-ifm  and  ,^  ^^e  Fo-wers  of  our  own  I^-Iinds,  and  made 

iome  Lltimatc  wnat  we  may  expect:  from  them, 
we  fhall  not  be  inclined  either  to  fit  flill,and  not  fet  our  Thoughts 
on  Work  at  all,  in  defpair  of  knowing  any  Thing;  nor,  on  the 
other  Side,  queflion  eveiy  Thing,  and  difclaim  ail  Knowledge, 
becaufe  fome  Things  are  not  to  be  underftood.  'Tis  of  great 
Ufe  to  the  Sailor  to  know  the  Length  of  his  Line,  tho'  he  cannot 
with  it  fathom  all  the  Depths  of  the  Ocean.  'Tis  well  he  knows, 
that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  Bottom,  at  fuch  Places  as  are 
necedl^ry  to  direft  his  Voyage,  and  caution  him  againft  running 
upon  Shoals  that  may  ruin  him.  OurBufinefs  here  is  not  to  know 
all  Things, but  thofe  which  concern  our  Conduft.  If  we  can  find 
out  thofe  Meafures,  whereby  a  rational  Creature,  put  in  that  State 
which  Man  is  in,  in  this  World,  may,  and  ought  to  govern  his 

Opinions 
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Opinions  and  Anions  depending  thereon,  we  need  not  be  troubl- 
ed that  feme  other  Things  efcape  our  Knowlecge. 

§.  7.  Th IS  was  that  which  gave  the  firft  Rife  Q^^^n^j^  ^e 
to  this  Effay  concerning  the  Underjlanding.  For  /^;\,  Effay^ 
I  thought  that  the  firit  Step  towards  fatisfying  fe- 
ver al  Enquiries,  the  Mind  of  Man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  v/as,  to 
take  a  Survey  of  our  own  Underftandings,  examine  our  own 
Powers,  and  fee  to  what  Things  they  were  adapted^  'Till  that 
was  done,  I  fufpe^led  we  began  at  the  wrong  End,  and  in  vain 
fought  for  Satisfaftion  in  a  quiet  and  fure  Poffeffion  of  Truths 
that  mofl  concern'd  us,  whilft  we  let  loofe  our  Thoughts  into  the 
vaft  Ocean  of  Bemg,  as  if  all  that  boundlefs  Extent  were  the  na- 
tural and  undoubted  rofTeflion  of  our  Underftandings,  wherein 
there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its  Decifions,  or  that  efcape d  its 
Comprehenfion.  Thus  Men  extending  their  Enquiries  beyond 
their  Capacities,  and  letting  their  Thoughts  v.-ander  into  thofe 
Depths,  where  they  can  find  no  fure  Footing-,  'tis  no  wonder, 
that  they  raife  Queftions  and  miiltiply  Difptites,  which  never 
coming  to  any  clear  Refdlution,  are  proper  only  to  contmue  and 
increafe  their  Doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  lall:  in  perfe6lScep- 
ticifm.  Whereas  were  the  Capacities  of  our  Underftanaings  well 
confidered,  the  Extent  of  our  Knowledge  once  difcovered,  and 
the  Horizon  found,  which  fets  the  Bounds  between  the  enlight- 
ened and  dark  Parts  of  Things;  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
comprehcnfible  by  us;  Men  would  perhaps  with  lefs  Scruple, 
acquiefce  in  the  avow'd  Ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ  their 
Thoughts  and  Difcourfe  with  more  Advantage  and  Satisfaftion 
in  the  other. 

%.  8.  Thus  much  I  thousht  neceflan'  to  fay     „,,  ^  , . 
.         ^      ^       r  £.,.„..  What  Idea 

concermng  the  Occalion  ot  this  Enquiry  into     i\ audi  for. 

Human  Underjlanding,  But,  before  I  proceed 
on  to  what  I  have  thought  on  this  Sul->je<^l:,  I  mufthere  in  the 
Entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  Reader  for  the  frequent  Ufe  of  the 
Word  Idea,  which  he  will  find  in  the  follov/lng  Treatife.  It  be- 
ing that  Term,  which,  I  think,  fer\'cs  bed  to  (land  for  whatfoe- 
vcr  is  the  Objedl  of  the  Undcrftanding,  when  a  Man  thinks;  I 
have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  whatever  is  meant  by  Phanlafmy  Notionj 
Vol.  I.  B  Species, 
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Species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  Mind  can  be  employed  a- 
bout  in  thinking;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  ufing  it.  (i) 

I  PRESUME  it  will  be  eafily  granted  me,  that  there  are  fuch 
Ideas  in  Mens  Minds;  every  one  is  confcious  of  them  in  himfelf, 
and  Mens  Words  and  Anions  will  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  in 
others. 

Our  iirft  Enquiry  then  Ihall  be, how  they  come  into  the  Mind. 

CHAP. 

(i)  This  modef!:  Apology  of  our  Author  could  not  procure  him 
the  free  Ufe  of  the  Word  Wa.  But  great  Oifence  has  been  taken  at 
it,  and  it  has  been  tenfured  as  of  dangerous  Coni'equeuce :  To  which 

*  AnPwer  to  ^'°"  "^^^  here-fee  what  he  anfwers.  '  The  World,' 
Mr  Locke'j  ^'^"'^  ^^^  *  Bifhop  of  Worcejler,  *  hath  been  ftrange- 
Fir'f}  Lett-'i-  '  ^y  amufed  with  Ideas  of  late;  and  we  have  been 
^  ,  "  ■*  *  told,  that  ftrange  Things  might  be  done,  by  the 
"*  '^  ^ '  '  Help  of  Ideas;  and  yet  thefe  Ideas,  at  lall,  come  to 
'  be  only  common  Notions  of  Things,  which  we  muft  make  ufe  of  in 

*  our  Reafoning.  You  (i.  e.  the  Author  of  the  Ejfay  concerning  Hu- 

*  7naji  Milder jtanding)  fay,   in  that  Chapter  .about  the  Exillence  of 

*  God,  you  thought  it  moll  proper  to  exprefs  yourlelf,  in  the  moft  u- 

*  fual  and  familiar  Way,  by  common  Words  and  ExprelTions.  I 
'  would  you  had  done  fo  quite  thro'igh  your  Book  ;  for  then  you  had 

*  never  given  that  Occafion  to  the  Enemies  of  our  Faith,   to  take  up 

*  your  new  Way  ol Ideas,  as  an  efFcdlual  Battery  (as  they  imagin'd) 

*  againil  the  Myfterics  of  the  Chriftlan  Faith.      But  you  might  have 

*  enjoy'd  thejSatisfadtion  o?yo\xr  Ideas,  long  enough,  before  I  had  ta- 

*  ken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing 
*MIichief.' 

(\-\  T    h'    ^^  '^°  whicli  our  Author  (f)  replies,   'Tis  plain, 

^^' I  J  "'     that  That  which    your   Lordfhip  apprehends,  in 

/'->  R'/'rh  f  i^y  Book,  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  the 
W        \\  Article  wliich  your  Lordlhip  has  endeavoured  to  de- 

.  *  fend,  is  my  introducing  ?iew  Terms;  and  that  which 

'^*  "  *   "  your  Lordlhip  inilances  in,  is  that  of /i^^j.     And 

the  Reafon  \-our  Lordfhip  gives,  in  every  of  thefe  Places,  why  your 
Lordlhip  has  ilich  an  Appreheniion  o^  Ideas ,  as  that  they  may  be  of 
dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith,  which  yourLorddiip 
has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is,  becaufe  they  have  been  applied  to  fuch 
Piirpofes.  And  I  might  (your  Lorddiip  fays)  have  enjoyed  the  Sa- 
tisfadtion  ofmy  Ideas,  long  enough,  before  you  had  taken  notice  of 
them,  unlefs  vour  Lordlhip  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  Mif- 
chief.  Which,  at  laft,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much, 
and  no  more,  viz.  That  your  Lordfhip  fears  Ideas,  i.  e,  the  Term 
Ideas,  may,  fotil&itme  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  Confequence 
to  what  yajrLorJUiip  has  eudeavourcdto  defend,  becaufe  they  have 

been 
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been  made  ufe  of  in  arguing  againft  it.  For  I  am  fure  your  Lordfhip 
does  not  mean^  that  you  apprehend  the  Things,  fignified  by  Ideas, 
may  be  of  dangerous  Confecjuence  to  the  Article  of  Faith  your  Lord- 
(hip  endeavours  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of  againft 
it :  For  (befides  that  your  Lordfhip  mentions  Terms)  that  would  be 
to  expedt  that  thole,  who  oppofe  that  Article,  fhould  oppofe  it,  with- 
out any  Thoughts  ;  for  the  Thing  iignified  by  Ideas,  is  nothing  but 
the  immediate  Objeft  of  our  Minds,  in  thinking  :  So  that,  unlels  any 
one  can  oppofe  the  Article  your  Lordfliip  defends,  without  thinking 
on  fomething,  he  muft  ufe  the  Things  (igniiied  by  Ideas;  for  he  that 
thinks,  muft  have  fome  immediate  Objed  of  hii  Mind  in  thinking : 
i.e.  muft  have  Ideas. 

But  whether  it  be  the  Name,  or  theThing;  Ideas  'mSound,or  Ideas 
in  Signification,  that  your  Lordlhip  apprehends  7»ay  be  of  dangerous 
CoTifequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith,  which  your  hordflyip  endeavours 
to  defend;  it  feems  to  me,  I  will  not  fay  ■i'Neiij  Way  ofReafojiing,  (for 
that  belongs  to  me)  but  were  it  not  your  Lordihip's,  I  fhould  think; 
it  a  very  extraordinary  Way  of  Reafoning,  to  write  againft  a  Book, 
wherein  your  Lordfhip  acknowledges,  they  are  not  ufed  to  bad  Pur- 
pofes,  nor  employed  to  do  Mifchief;  only,  becaufe  you  find  that  Ide- 
as are,  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  Lordfhip,  employed  to  do  Mifchief; 
and  fo  apprehend,  they  may  be  of  dangerous  Coiifequencc  to  the  Arti- 
cle your  Lordfhip  has  engaged  in  the  Defence  of.  For  whether  Ide- 
its,  as  Tenns,  or  Ideas,  as  the  immediate  Objefls  of  the  Mind,  figni- 
fied by  thofe  Terms,  may  be,  in  your  Lcrdfhip's  Apprehenfion,  of 
dangerous  Cojifequence  to  that  Article;  I  do  not  fee  how  your  Lord, 
fhip's  writing  againft  the  ISIotion  of  Ideas,  as  ftated  in  my  Book,  will 
at  all  hinder  your  Oppofers  from  employing  them  in  doing  Mifchief,  as 
before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is,  that  your  Lordfhip  appre- 
hends thefe  Nevj  Ter?ns,  thefe  Ideas,  with  which  the  JVorld  hath,  of 
late,  been  fo  Jlrangely  amujed  {tho'  at  lafl  they  come  to  be  only  com- 
mon Notions  of  Things,  as  your  Lordfhip  owns)  may  be  of  dangerous 
Confequence  to  that  Article. 

My  Lord,  if  any,  in  their  Anfwer  toyourLordfhip's  Sermons,  and, 
in  their  other  Pamphlets,  wherein  your  Lordfhip  complains  they  have 
talk'dl'o  much  of /^fca,  have  been  troublefometoyour  Lordfhip  with 
that  Term;  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  be  tired  with 
that  Sound:  But  how  natural  foevcr  it  be  to  our  weak  Conftitutions, 
to  be  offended  witli  any  Sound,  wherewith  an  im.portunate  Din  hath 
been  made  about  our  Ears ;  yet,  my  Lord,  I  know  your  Lordfhip  has 
a  better  Opinion  of  the  Articles  of  our  Faith,  than  to  think  any  of 
them  can  be  overturn'd,  orfo  much  as  fhaken,  with  a  Breath,  formed 
into  any  Sound,  or  Term  whatfoever. 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  Marks  of  Conceptions  ;  and  fo  they 
he  fufficiently  appropriated  to  them,  in  their  Ufe,  I  know  no  other 
Difference  any  of  them  have,  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  eafy  or 
difficult  Pronunciation,  and  of  a  more  or  lefs  pleafiint  Sound  ;  and 
what  panicularAntipathics  there  may  be  inMcn,tolbmc  of  them,  up- 
on 
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on  that  Account,  is  not  eafy  to  be  forefecn.  This  I  am  fure,  no  Ter7ii 
whatfoever  in  itfelf  bears^  one  more  than  another,  any  Oppofition 
to  Truth  of  any  Kind  ;  theyjare  only  Proportions  that  do,  or  can,  op- 
pofe  the  Truth  of  any  Article  or  Dodtrine  :  And  thus  noTerm  is  pri- 
vileg'd  from  being  fet  in  Oppofition  to  Truth. 

There  is  no  Word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into 
a  Propoution,  wherein  the  moft  facred  and  mofl  evident  Truths  may 
be  oppofed ;  but  that  is  not  a  Fault  in  the  Term,  but  him  that  ufes  it. 
And,  cherefore,  I  cannot  ealily  perfuade  mylelf  (whatever  your  Lord- 
fhin  hath  faid,  in  the  Heat  of  your  Concern)  that  you  have  beftowed 
fo  much  Pains  upon  my  Book,  becaufe  the  Word  Idea  is  fo  much  ufed 
there.  For  tho'  upon  my  laying,  inmy  Chapter  about  the  Exiftence 
oFG  od,  'Th  at  I  fcarce  ufed  the  Word  Idea  in  that  whole  Chapter ;'  your 
Lordfiiip  wifhes,  that  I  had  do?iefo  quite  through  my  Book:  Yet  I  muft 
rather  look  upon  that  as  a  Compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  Lord- 
fhip  wifhcd,  that  my  Book  had  been,  all  through,  fiiited  to  vulgar 
Readers,  not  ufed  to  that,  and  the  like  Tenm,  than  that  your  Lord- 
fhiphas  fach  an  Apprehenfion  of  the  Word  Idea;  or  that  there  is  any 
fach  Harm  in  the  Ufc  of  it,  inftead  of  the  Word  Nf.tlcn,  (with  wliich 
your  Lordfliip  feems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  Signification)  that  your  Lord- 
fiiip would  think  it  worth  vour  while  to  fpend  any  Part  of  your  va- 
luable Time  and  Thoughts  about  my  Book,  for  having  the  Word  /- 
den  fo  often  in  it ;  for  this  ■^rould  be  to  make  your  Lordfhrp  to  write 
only  againfl  an  Impropriety  of  Speech.  I  own  to  your  Lordfhip,  it 
is  a  great  Condefcenfion  in  your  Lordfhip  to  have  done  it,  if  that  Word 
have  fach  a  Share  in  what  your  Lordfhip  has  writ  againfl  my  Book, 
as  fome  Expreflions  would  perfuade  one  ;  and  I  would,  for  the  Satif- 
faflion  of  your  Lordfhip,  change  the  Term  of  Idea  for  a  better,  if 
your  Lordlhip,  or  any  one,  could  help  me  to  it.  For,  that  Notion 
will  not  fo  well  fland  for  every  immediate  Object  of  the  Mind,  in 
Thinking,  as  Idea  docs,  I  have  (as  I  guefs)  fomewhere  given  a  Rea- 
fon  in  my  Book,  by  fhewing  that  the  Term  Notion  is  more  peculiar- 
ly appropriated  to  a  certain  Sort  of  thofeObjedls,  which  I  call  mix- 
ed Modes :  And,  I  think,  it  would  not  found  altogether  fo  well,  to 
fay,  the  Notion  of  Red,  and  the  A'c//c;/  ofaHorfe;  as  the  Idea  of  Red, 
and  the  Idea  of  a  Horfe.  But  if  anv  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contend  not ;  for 
I  have  no  Fdndnefs  for,  no  Antipathy  to  any  particular  articulate 
Sounds  :  Nor  -lolthink  there  Is  any  Spell  or  Fafcination  in  any  of  them. 

But  tlie  Word  Idea,  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  the 
better,  or  worfe,  becaufe  Ill-men  hzve  made  ufe  of  it,  or  becaufe 
k  has  becrnnide  ufe  of  to  bad  FiirpoCes:  For  if  that  be  a  Reafon  to 
rondemn,  or  lay  it  By,  we  muft  lay  by  the  Terms,  Scripture,  Reafon, 
Perceptirj?:,  Dijrinf},  Clear,  &c.  Nay,  the  Name  of  Cor/himfelfwill 
not  efcape:  For  T  -!o  not  think  any  one  of  thefe,  or  any  other  Term, 
can  he  produced,  which  hath  not  been  made  ufe  of  hv  fuch  Men,  and 
to  fuch  Pui^pbfes.  And  therefore, 'if /Zv  Unitarians,  /';.'  their  late  Patfi- 
fh.'cts,  ha-»e  talked  ■:•  '.ry  much  of,and  flrangeiy  avi-.ifedthe  World  with 
Ideas ;  I  cannot  believe  vour  Lordfhip  will  think  that  Word  one  Jot 
the  worff,  or  the  vno-i^  diingerou5;  becaufe  they  ufe  itj  any  more  than, 
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for  their  Ufe  of  them,  you  will  think  Reafon  or  Scripture  Terms  ill 
or  dangerous.  And  therefore  what  your  Lordlhip  lays  in  the  Bot- 
tom of  this  93d  Page,  that  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  Satufa^ion  of  my 
Ideas  long  enough  before yoztr  Lordjhip  had  taken  notice  ofthem^unltfs 
you  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  IVlifchief;  will,  I  prefume, 
when  your  Lordlhip  has  conlidered  again  of  this  Matter,  prevail  with 
your  Lordlhip,  to  let  me  enjoy  rtill  the  Satisfacfion  1  take  in  my  Ideas y 
i.  e.  as  much  Satisfadlion  as  I  can  take  in  lb  Imall  a  Matter,  as  is  the 
ufing  of  a  proper  Term,  notwithftanding  iiffjould  be  e?}! ployed  by  0- 
thers  in  doing  Mifchief. 

For,  my  Lord,  if  I  Ihould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  Book,  and 
fubftitute  the  Word  Notion  every  where  in  the  room  of  it;  and  every 
body  elfe  do  fo  too,  (tho'  your  Lordlhip  does  not,  I  fuppofe,  fufpedt, 
that  I  have  the  Vanity  to  think  they  would  follow  my  Example)  my 
Book  would,  it  feems,be  the  more  to  your  Lordfhip's  liking ;  but  I  do 
not  fee  how  this  would  one  Jot  abate  the  Mifchief  your  Lo)  dfliip  com- 
plains of.  For  the  Unitarians  might  as  much  employ  Amotions,  as  they 
do  now  Ideas,  to  do  Mifchief;  unlels  they  are  fuch  Fools  as  think  they 
can  conjure  with  this  notable  Word  Idea;  and  that  the  Force  qf  what 
they  lay,  lies  in  the  Sound,  and  not  in  the  Signification  of  theh"  Terms. 

Thi3  I  am  fure  of  that  the  Truths  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  can 
be  no  more  batter'd  by  one  Word  than  another;  nor  can  they  be  beat- 
en down  or  endangered  by  any  Sound  whatfoever.  And  I  am  apt  to 
flatter  myfelf,  that  your  Lordfliip  is  fatisfied,  there  is  no  Harm  in 
the  Word  Ideas,  becaule  you  lay,  you  Ihould  not  have  taken  any  No- 
tice of  my  Ideas,  if  the  Enemies  ofonr  Faith  had  not  taken  up  jny  neio 
Way  oyideas,  as  an  effectual  Buttery  agai)ij\  theMyjlcries  of  the  Chri- 
flian  faith.  In  which  Place,  by  ne%u  IVay  of  Ideas,  nothing,  I  think, 
can  be  conftrued  to  be  meant,  but  my  expreiling  myfelf  by  that  of 
Ideas;  and  not  by  other  more  commonWords,  and  of  antienter  ftand- 
ing  in  the  Englijh  Language. 

As  to  the  Objedtion,  if  the  Author's  Way  by  Ideas,  being  a  ne-Ji 
Way,  He  thus  anfwers:  My  new  Way  of  Ideas,  or  7ny  Way  by  Ideas ^ 
which  often  occurs  in  your  Lordlhip's  Letter,  is,  I  confcfs,  a  very 
large  and  doubtful  Exprellion  ;  and  may,  in  the  full  Latitude,  com- 
prehend my  whole  ^^^^vr  becaule  treating  of  tlie  Underjlanding,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that 
Faculty  of  the  Mind, which  conlifts  in  Thinking,  without  confidering 
the  immediate  Objefls  of  the  Mind,  in  Thinking,  which  I  call  Ideas: 
And  therefore  in  treating  of  the  Under jlandi^ig,  1  gucls  it  will  not  he 
thought  ftrange,  that  the  greatell  Part  of  my  Book  \\Xh  been  taken  up, 
in  confidering  what  theic  Objeds  of  the  Mind,  in  Thinking,  are; 
whence  they  come  ;  what  Ulethe  Mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  leveral 
Ways  of  Thinking;  and  what  are  the  outward  Marks  whereby  it  fig- 
nifies  them  to  others,  or  records  thcin  for  its  own  Ufe.  And  this,  in 
(hort,  is  7ny  Way  by  Ideas,  that  v.hich  your  Lordlhip  calls  my  neiv  Way 
by  Ideas:  Which,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  neixi,  it  is  but  a  ncwHillory  ofaa 
old  Thing.  For  I  think  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  Men  always  per- 
formed the  At^ions  of  Thinking,  Reafonir.g,  Believing,  a.nd Knowing, 
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juft  after  the  fame  Manner  they  do  now:  Tho',  whether  the  fame 
Account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  Way,  how  they  performed 
thefe  A<5Hons,  or  wherein  they  confided,  I  do  not  know.  Were  I  as 
well  read  as  your  Lordfliip,  I  fliould  have  been  fafe  from  that  gentle 
Reprimand  of  your  Lordfhip's,  for  thinking  my  Way  of  Ideas  NElV,for 
wa?it  of  looking  into  other  Meri' iThoughts,  which  appear  in  their  Books. 

Your  Lordfhip's  Words,  as  an  Acknowledgment  of  your  Inftruc- 
tions  in  the  Cafe,  and  as  a  Warning  to  others,  who  will  be  fo  bold 
i^dventurers  as  to  fpin  any  Thing  barely  out  of  their  own  Thottghts,  I 
fhall  fet  down  at  large ;  and  they  run  thus :  Whether  you  took  this  Way 
of  Ideas  frofn  the  modern  Philojopher,  mention  d  by  you,  is  not  at  all 
material;  but  I  intended  no  Rejiedion  uponyouinit  [for  that  you  mean 
by  my  commending  you  as  a  Scholar  of  fo  great  a  Majter)  I  never  meant 
to  take  from  you  the  Honour  of  your  own  Inventions  :  And  I  do  believe 
you  wheTiyoufay,  That  you  wrote  frorn  your  own  Thoughts,  and  the  Ideas 
you  had  there.  But  many  Things  uiay  feeyn  New  to  one,  who  converfes 
only  with  his  own  Thoughts,  which  really  are  7iot  fo;  as  he  may  find, 
wheJt  he  looks  into  the  Thoughts  of  other  Men,  which  appear  in  their 
Books.  And  therefore,  altho'  I  have  a  jujl  EJleemfor  the  Invention  of 
fuchwho  can  fpin  Volumes  barely  out  of  their  own  Thoughts, yet  lam  apt 
to  think,  they  would  oblige  the  World  more,  if,  after  they  have  thought  fo 
much  themfelves,  they  would  examifie  what  Thoughts  others  have  had  be- 
fore them,  concerning  the  fame  Thmgs;  that  fo  thofe  may  7iot  be  thought 
their  own  Inventions,  which  are  common  to  theinfelves  a7id  others.  Ij  a 
MaJi  fhould  try  all  the  magnet ica I  Experiments  himfelf,  and  puhlifl? 
them  as  his  own  Thoughts,  he  might  take  Kwijelf  to  be  the  hivetitor  of 
them  :  But  he  that  exajuines  and  compares  them  with  what  Gibbert, 
mid  others  have  done  before  him,  will  not  diminijh  the  Praife  of  his  Di- 
ligence, but  may  wifh  he  had  compared  his  Thoughts  with  other  Metis; 
by  which  the  Worldwould  receive  greater  Advantage,  altho'  he  had  lojl 
the  Honour  of  being  an  Original. 

To  alleviate  my  Fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  Lordfhip,  that 
many  Things  may  J  e  em  NEW,  to  one  that  converfes  only  with  his  owji 
Thoughts, which  really  are  not  fo:  But  I  muft  crave  leave  to  lugged  to 
your  Lordfhip,  that  if,  in  fpinning  them  out  of  his  ownThoughts,  they 
feem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  Inventor  of  them;  and  they  may 
as  juftly  be  thought  his  own  Invention,  as  any  one's;  and  he  is  as  cer- 
tainly the  Inventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before 
him:  The  Diftin(5tion  of  Invention,  or  not  Invention,  lying  not  in 
thinking  lirft,  or  not  firft,  but  in  borrowing,  or  not  borrowing  our 
Thoughts  from  another:  And  he  to  whom,  fpinning  them  out  of  his 
own  Thoughts,  theyy^a/^wfw,  could  notcertainly  borrow  them  from 
another.  So  he  truly  invented  Printing  \X).Europe,\i\vo,  without  any 
Communication  witli  the  Ckinefe,  fpun  it  out  of  his  own  Thoughts ; 
the' it  was  ever  fo  true,  tliat  i\i&  Chi?icfe  had  the  Ufe  of  Pr/;/^/;/g-,  nay, 
of  Printing  in  the  very  fame  Way,  among  them,  many  Ages  before 
him.  So  that  he,  that  Spins  any  Thing  out  of  his  own  Thoughts, 
thjt  ree?ns  new  to  hint,  cannot  teal'e  to  think  it  his  OM'n  Invention, 
fliouid  he  examine  ever  fo  i'^r,  what  Thoughts  others  have  had  before 
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h'ttfty  concerning  the  fame  Thing j  and  fliould  find  by  eKamining,  that 
they  had  the  fame  Thoughts  too. 

But  what  great  Obligation  this  woaJdhc  to  the  World,  or  weighty 
Caufe  of  turning  over  and  looking  into  Books ;  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee. 
The  great  End  to  me,  in  converfing  with  my  own,  or  other  Men's 
Thoughts,  in  Matters  of  Speculation,  is  to  find  Truth,  without  being 
much  concerned  whether  my  own  fpinningof  itoutof  mine,  or  their 
fpinningof  it  out  of  their  own  Thoughts,  helps  me  to  it.  And  how  lit- 
tle latied  the  Honour  of  an  Origi?ia/,  may  be  feen  in  that  Place  of  my 
Book,  where,  if  any  where,  that  Itch  of  Vain-Glory  was  likelieft  to 
have  Ihewft  itfelf,  had  I  been  fo  over-run  with  it  as  to  need  a  Cure.  It 
h  where  I  fpeak  of  Certainty,  in  thefefollowing  Words,  taken  Notice 
of  by  your  Lordfhip,  in  another  Place:  *  I  think  I  have  Ihewnwhere- 
^  in  it  is  that  Certainty,  real  Certainty  confifts,  which,  whatever  it  was 
'  to  otliers,  was,  I  confels,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  thofe  Defidirataf 
*  which  I  found  great  want  of.' 

Here,  my  Lord,  however  New  ihiifeem^diomt,  and  the  more  fo, 
becaufe  pofTibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  Books  of  others;  yet 
I  fpoke  of  it  as  Nsiv,  only  to  myfelf ;  leaving  others  in  the  undifturb- 
ed  Polfeilion  of  what,  either  by  Invention  or  Reading,  was  theirs  be- 
fore; without  afTuming  to  myielf  any  other  Honour,  but  that  of  my 
own  Ignorance,  'till  that  Time,  if  others  before  had  fhewn  wherein 
Certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my  Lord,  if  I  had,  upon  this  Occafion,  been 
forward  to  afTume  to  myfelf  the  Honour  of  an  Original y  I  think  I  had 
been  pretty  fafe  in  it ;  fince  I  fliould  have  had  your  Lordfhip  for  my 
Guarantee  and  Vindicator  in  that  Point,  who  are  pleafed  to  call  it 
Neiv;  and,  as  fuch,  to  write  againft  it. 

And  truly,  my  Lord,  in  this  refped,  my  Book  has  had  very  unlucky 
Stars,  fmce  it  hath  had  the  Misfortune  to  dlfpleafe  your  Lordfliip,  widi 
many  Things  in  It,  for  their  Novelty;  as  a  ni'-jj  JVay  of  Reafov/vig; 
nevj  Hypothefis  about  Re  af on;  new  Sort  of  Certainty;  neioTerms;  >,e-aj 
JVay  of  Ideas;  new  Method  of  Certainty ,  &c.  And  yet  in  other  Places, 
your  Lordfliip  feems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  yourLordfliip's  Re- 
fledtion,  for  faying,  but  what  others  have  laid  before.  As  where  I  fay, 
'  In  the  different  Make  of  Men's  Tempers,  and  Application  of  their 
'  Thoughts,  fome  Arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  an- 
<  other,  for  the  Confirmation  of  the  fame  Truth.'  Your  Lordfliip  allcs, 
IVhat  is  this  differefit  froyn  what  all  Men  ofLh-.derftar.ding  have  f aid P 
Again,  I  take  it,  your  Lordfhip  meant  not  thefe  Words  for  the  Com- 
mendation of  my  Book,  where  you  £iy,  But  if  rij  more  be  meant  by, 

*  The  fimplc  Ideas  that  came  in  bySenfation,  or  Reflection,  and  their 

*  being  the  Foundation  of  our  Knowledge,'  but  that  our  Notions  f 
Things  come  in,  either  from  our  Senfesy  or  the  Exercife  of  our  Mi?ids  ; 
as  there  is  nothing  extraordniary  in  the  Difcovery,  fo  your  Lord/hip  is 
far  enough  frojn  oppofng  that ,  wherein  you  thifik  allhlankindare  agreed. 

And  again.  But  what  nteJ  all  this  gr:at  Noife  about  Ideas  ^W  Cer- 
tainty, true  and  real  Certainty  by  Ide'as ;  ify  after  all,  it  comes  only  to 
this,  that  our  Ideas  only  reprejent  to  us  fuch  Things,  from  whence  ws 
bring  Arguments  to  prove  tr.e  T<uth  of  Things  r' 
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But,  The  World  hath  been  j}rangely  a7}iNfed  with  Ideas,  of  late  ;  and 
toe  have  been  told,  that  jfrange  Things  might  be  done  by  the  Help  of 
Ideas ;  and  yet  thefe  Ideas,  at  lajt,  come  to  be  only  co7m?ion  Notions  of 
Things,  ivhich  we  tnujl  make  life  of  in  our  Reajontng.  And  to  the  like 
Purpofe  in  other  PJaces. 

Whether,  therefore,  atlaft,  your  Lordfliip  will  refolvethat  it 
is  Neiu  or  not ;  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  New,  inull  be  left  to  your 
Lordfhip.  This  I  find  by  it,  that  my  Book  cannot  avoid  being  con- 
demned on  the  one  Side,  or  the  other ;  nor  do  I  lee  a  Poflibility  to  help 
it.  If  there  be  Readers  that  like  only  New  Thoughts ;  or,  on  the 
other  fide,  others  that  can  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  juftified  by 
received  Authorities  in  Print ;  I  mud  defire  them  to  make  themfelves 
amends  in  that  Part  which  they  like,  for  the  Difpleal'ure  they  receive 
in  the  other :  But  if  many  fliould  be  lb  exaft,  as  to  find  fault  with  both, 
truly,  I  know  not  well  what  to  fay  to  them.  The  Cafe  is  a  plain 
Cafe,  the  Book  is  all  over  naught,  and  there  is  not  a  Sentence  in  it, 
that  is  not,  either  for  its  Antiquity  or  Novelty,  to  be  condemned; 
and  fo  there  is  a  fliort  End  of  it.  From  your  Lordlliip,  indeed,  in 
particular,  I  can  hope  for  fomething  better;  for  your  Lordlliip  thinks 
t\\e  general  Defigii  of  it  Jo  good,  that  That,  I  flatter  myfelf,\vould  pre- 
vail on  your  Lordfhip  to  preferve  it  from  the  Fire. 

But  as  to  the  Way,  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  I  (hould  have  taken  to 
prevent  the  having  it  thought  my  Invention,  when  it  was  co?m,zon  to  me 
•with  others,  it  unluckily  fo  fell  out,  in  the  Subjed:  of  my  Ejfay  of  Hu' 
vian  Vnderflanding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  Thoughts  of  other 
Men  to  inform  mylelf.  For  my  Defign  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to 
copy  Nature,  and  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind 
in  Thinking ;  I  could  look  into  no  body's  Underilanding  but  my  own, 
to  fee  how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  Prolpedt  into  other  Men's  Minds, 
to  view  their  Thoughts  there  ;  and  obferve  what  Steps  and  Motions 
they  took,  and  by  what  Gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting 
themfelves  with  Truth,  and  their  Advance  to  Knowledge:  What  we 
find  of  their  Thoughts  in  Books,  is  but  the  Refult  of  this,  and  not  the 
Progrefs  and  Working  of  their  Minds,  in  coming  to  the  Opinions  or 
Conclufions  they  fct  down  and  publifli. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  can  fay  of  my  Book,  is.  That  it  is  a  Copy 
of  my  own  Mind,  in  its  feveralWays  of  Operation.  And  all  that  I 
can  fay  for  the  Publifhing  of  it,  is,  That  I  think  the  Intelleftual  Fa- 
■cnlties  are  made,  and  operate  alike  in  moft  Men;  and  that  fome,  that 
I  fhewed  it  to  before  I  publidied  it,  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  was  con- 
firmed in  that  Opinion.  And  therefore,  ifitihould  happen,  that  it 
it  (hould  not  belo,  but  that  lome  Men  fhould  have  Ways  of  Thinking, 
Reafoning.  or  Arriving  at  Certainty,  different  from  others,  and  a- 
bove  thole  that  I  find  my  Mind  to  ui'e  and  acquiefce  in,  I  do  not  fee 
of  what  Ufe  my  Book  can  be  to  them.  I  can  only  make  it  my  hum- 
ble Requell,  in  mv  own  Name,  and  in  the  Name  of  thofe,  who  are  of 
my  Size,  who  find  their  Minds  work,  reafon,  and  know  in  the  fame 
low  Wav  that  mine  does,  that  thofe  Men  of  a  more  happy  Genius, 
would  lliew  us  the  Way  of  their  nobler  Flights;  and  particularly 

would 
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would  difcover  to  us  tlieir  (horter  or  furer  Way  to  Certainty,  than  Vy 
Ideas,  and  the  o'oferving  their  Agreement  or  Difagrtement. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  But  7iow  itfeevis,  nothing  is  intelligible  but 
whatfuits  with  the  new  Way  0/ Ideas.     My  Lord,  the  new  IVay  ofU 
deas,  and  the  old  Way  of  (peaking  hitelligibly  (f)     j.  j^^.^  Locke' J- 
was  always,  and  ever  will  be  the  ilime  :   And  it  I     'J'hlrd  Letter 
may  take  the  Liberty  to  declare  my  Senfe  of  it,     ^^  ^j^^  BiOoop 
herein  it  confifts:  I .  That  a  Man  ule  no  Words,  but     (jfy^r^^^^i^^-^ 
llich  as  he  makes  the  Signs  of  certain  determined     ^  g^^^ . 

Objects ofhisMijid  in  Thinking,which  he  can  make  ^  ^'  ^^^'  '. 
known  to  another.  2.  Next,  That  he  ufe  tlie  fame  Word  fteadily, 
for  the  Sign  of  the  fame  immediate  Objeft  or  his  Mind  in  Thinking. 
3.  That  he  join  thefe  Words  together  in  Pvopofitions,  according  to 
the  Grammatical  Rules  of  that  Language  he  Ipeaks  in.  4.  That  he 
unite  thofe  Sentences  in  a  coherent  Difcourfe.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I 
humbly  conceive,  any  one  may  prcfervehimfeif  from  the  Confines  and 
Sufpicion  of  Jargon,  whether  he  pleaies  to  call  thoie  immediate  Ob- 
jeils  of  his  Miad,  which  his  Words  do,  or  Uiould  itand  for^  Ideas  or  no. 

CHAP      II. 

No  Innate  Principles  in  the  Mind, 

§.  I .  T  T  is  an  eftabliHied  Opinion  amongft 

I    fome  Men,  that  there  are  in  the  Un-     ^heU^y 
JL  '  .  n  •     •     Jf^'"'^"  how  we 

dajtanding    certain    Innate    Vrinci-    ' ^^^,1^  ly  ojiy 

fles;  fome  Primary  Notions,  Kou«i  avoiai,  Cha-     Knowledge , 

rafters,  as  it  were,  ftamped  upon  the  Mind  of  fiiij^cient 

,  .  ,     ,      ^     ,  .        .     .  en.     tofirove  it 

Man,  which  the  Soul  receives  m  its  very  nrit    j^^t  lujiats.. 

Being,  and  brings  into  the  \^'^orld  with  it.  It 
would  be  fufncicnt  to  convince  unprejudiced  Readers  of  the 
Falfenefs  of  thisSuppofition,  iflfhould  only  (hew  (as  I  hope  I 
Ihall  in  the  following  Parts  of  this  Difcourfe)  how  Men,  barely 
by  the  Ufc  of  their  natural  Faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  Know- 
ledge they  have,  without  the  Help  of  any  Innate  LmpreiTions; 
and  may  arrive  at  Certainty,  without  any  fu  ch  Oiiglnal  Nilicns^ 
or  Principles.  For  I  imagine  any  one  will  eafiiy  grant,  That 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  fuppofe,the  Ideas  of  Colours  Innate  in 
a  Creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  Siglit,  and  a  Power  to  re- 
ceive them  by  the  Eyes,  from  external  Objefts:  And  no  lefs  un- 
reafonable  would  it  be,  to  attribute  fevcral  Truths  to  the  Imprcf- 
VoL.  I.  C  fions 
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fions  of  Nature,  and  Innate  Chara<n:ers,  when  we  may  obferve  in 
ourfelves  Faculties  fit  to  attain  as  eafy  and  certain  Knowledge  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  Mind. 

But  becaufe  a  Man  is  not  permitted  without  Cenfure,  to  fol- 
low his  own  Thoughts  in  the  Search  of  Truth,  when  they  lead 
him  ever  fo  little  out  of  the  common  Road  ;  I  fhall  fet  down 
the  Reafons  that  made  me  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  that  Opinion, 
as  an  Excvife  for  my  Miftake,  if  I  be  in  one  ;  which  I  leave  to 
be  confidered  by  thofe,  who,  with  me,  difpofe  themfelves  to 
embrace  Truth,  wherever  they  find  it. 

General  Affent  §•  2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly  ta- 
the  great  Ar-  ken  for  granted,  than  that  there  are  certain 
gtnnent.  Principles,  both  Speculative  and  PraSiical,  (for 

they  fpeak  of  both)  univerfaily  agreed  upon  by  all  Mankind; 
which  therefore,  they  argue,  muft  needs  be  conftant  Impref- 
fions,  which  the  Souls  of  Men  receive  in  their  firll  Beings,  and 
which  they  bring  into  the  World  with  them,  as  neceffarily  and 
really  as  they  do  any  of  their  inherent  Faculties. 

§.  3.  This  Argument,  drawn  from  Unlverfal 

Vnwerfal  Con-     Confent,  has  this  Misfortune  in  it,  that  if  it  were 

Jent  pr-ives  no-  •'  ,  ^  ^   ^     ,        , 

thi-ig  Innate.       *^"^  ^"^  Matter  of  Fact,  that  there  were  certam 

Truths,  wherein  all  Mankind  agreed,  it  would 
not  prove  them  Innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other  Way  fhewn, 
hov/  Men  may  come  to  that  Univerfal  Agreement,  in  the  Things 
they  do  confent  in ;  which  I  prefume  may  be  done. 
What  is  is  •  ^'  4*  ^^'^}  which  is  worfe,  this  Argument  of 
and.  It  is  im-  Univerfal  Confent,  which  is  made  ufe  of  to 
poflfible  fo'-  the  prove  Innate  Principles,  feems  to  me  a  Demon- 
be  aid^not  to  ^^"^^^"^  '^^^  there  are  none  fuch;  becaufe  there 
be,  7ict  univer-  are  none  to  which  all  Mankind  give  an  Univer- 
verfally  ajfent-    fal  Affent.     I  fhall  begin  \^'ith  the  Speculative, 

and  inftance  in  thofe  magnified  Principles  of 
Demonftration ;  JVkatfoever  is,  is;  and,  ^Tis  imfcffible  for  the 
JameThing  to  he,  and  not  to  be;  which,  of  all  others,  I  think, 
have  the  moft  allowed  Title  to  Innate.  Thefe  have  fo  fettled  a 
Reputation  of  Maxims  univerfaily  received,  that'twill,  no  doubt, 
bs  tliought  llrange,  if  any  one  fhoujd  feem  to  queftion  it.     But 

yet 
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yet  I  take  liberty  to  Tay^,  that  thefe  Propofitions  are  fo  far  from 
having  an  Univerfal  AfFtnt,  that  there  are  a  great  Part  of  Man- 
kind, to  whom  they  are  net  fo  much  as  known. 

$.  5.  For,  firft,  'tis  evident,  that  AXCI.ildren  , 

and  Ideots  have  not  the  leaft  Apprehenfion  or  yvjj^^  natural' 
Thought  of  them  ;  and  the  want  of  that  is  ly  imprinted, be- 
enough  to  deftroy  that  Univerfal  Aflent,  which  cai/fenotbioivn 
mufl  needs  be  the  neceffary  Cuncomitant  of  all  J^  t  ' &c  ' 
Innate  Truths  :  It  feenjing  to  me  near  a  Contra- 
diction to  lay,  that  there  are  Truths  imprinted  on  the  Soul, 
which  it  perceives  or  nnderftanas  not :  Imprinting,  if  it  fignify 
any  thing,  being  nothing  elfe,  but  the  making  certain  Truths 
to  be  perceived.  For  to  imprint  any  Thing  on  the  Mind,  with- 
out the  Mind's  perceiving  it,  feems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If 
therefore  Children  and  Ideots  have  Souls,  have  Minds,  with  thofe 
Impreflions  upon  them,  they  muft  unavoidably  perceive  them, 
and  neceflarily  know^  and  afient  to  thefe  Truths  ;  which  fince 
they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  fuch  ImprelTions. 
For  if  they  are  not  Notions  naturally  imprinted.  How  can  they 
be  Innate  ?  And  if  they  are  Notions  unprinted,  How  can  they 
be  unknown  ?  To  fay  a  Notion  is  imprinted  on  the  Mind,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  Mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and 
never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  Impreflion  nothing. 
No  Propofition  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the  Mind,  which  it  never 
yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet  confcious  of.  For  if  any 
one  may,  then,  by  the  fame  Reafon,  all  Propofitions  that  are 
true,  and  the  Mind  is  capable  of  ever  alfenting  to,  may  be  faid 
to  be  in  the  Mind,  and  to  be  imprinted  :  Since,  if  any  one  can 
be  faid  to  be  in  the  Mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  muil  be 
only,  becaufe  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it ;  and  fo  the  Mind  is,  of 
all  Truths  it  e'^er  Ihall  know.  Nay,  thus  Truths  may  be  im- 
printed on  the  Mind,  which  it  never  did,  nor  ever  fhall  know : 
For  a  Man  may  live  long,  and  die  at  laft  in  Ignorance  of  many 
Truths,  which  his  Mind  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with 
Certainty.  So  that,  if  the  Capacity  of  knowing,  be  the  natural 
Imprelfion  contended  for,  all  the  Truths  a  Man  ever  comes  to 
know,  will,  by  this  Account,  be  every  one  of  them  Innate ; 

and 
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and  this  great  Point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a 
very  improper  Way  of  fpeaking  ;  which,  whilft  it  pretends  to 
aflert  the  contrary,  fays  nothing  different  from  thofe  who  deny 
Innate  Principles.  For  no  body,  I  think,  ever  denied  that  the 
Mind  was  capable  of  knowing  feveral  Truths.  The  Capacity, 
they  fay,  is  Innate,  the  Knowledge  acquired.  But  then,  to  what 
End  fuch  Contelt  for  certain  Innate  Maxims?  If  Truths  can  be 
imprinted  on  the  Underftanding,  without  being  perceived,  I  can 
fee  no  Difference  there  can  be,  between  any  Truths  the  Mind  is 
capable  of  knowing,  in  refpeft  of  their  Original :  They  rauft  all 
be  Innate,  or  all  Adventitious :  In  vain  Ihall  a  Man  go  about  to 
diftinguifh  them.  He  therefore,  that  talks  of  Innate  Notions  in 
'  the  Underftanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  diftinft  Sort 
of  Truths)  mean  fuch  Truths  to  be  in  the  Underftanding,  as  it 
never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For  if  thefe 
Words  {to  be  in  the  Under/fandlng)  have  any  Propriety,  they 
fignify  to  be  underftood  :  So  that,  to  be  in  the  Underflanding, 
and  not  to  be  underllood;  to  be  in  the  Mind,  and  never  to  be 
perceived  ;  is  all  one,  as  to  Cay,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the 
Mind  or  Underftanding.  If  therefore,  thefe  two  Propofitions, 
JVhaifoever  is,  is ;  and  it  is  itnpojjibh'  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be;  are  by  Nature  imprinted.  Children  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  them ;  Infants,  and  all  that  have  Souls,  muft  necelfarily 
have  them  in  their  Underllandings,  know  the  Truth  of  them, 
and  afle:it  to  it. 

_,  ,  , ,     ,  L  6.  To  avoid  this,  'tis  ufually  anfwered,That 

That  M:  71  k  110-0}        /  '  ,  ,         , 

thein,  vjhef/  fhey     ^"-  Men  knowand  afient  to  them,ix}hen  they  come 

corns  to  the  Up-    to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  ;  and  this  is  enough  to  prove 

tv^r'f"'  '"''     ^^^^  ^^ri2Xe.     I  anfwer, 

§.  7.  Doubtful  Expreffions,  that  have  fcarce 
any  Signification,  go  for  clear  Reafons,  to  thofe,  who  being  pre- 
pofTeiTed,  take  not  the  Pains  to  examine  even  what  they  them- 
felves  fay.  For  to  apply  this  Anfwer,  with  any  tolerable  Senfe, 
to  our  piefent  Purpofe,  it  muft  fignify  one  of  thefe  two  Things; 
either.  That,  as  foon  as  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  thefe 
fiippofcd  native  Infcriptions  come  to  be  known,  and  obfcrved  by 
them :  Or  elic,  That  the  \Jk  and  Excrcife  of  Mens  Reafon  af- 

i-ifs 
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fills  thsm  in  the  Difcovery  of  thefe  Principles,  and  certainly 
makes  them  known  to  them. 

§.  8.  If  they  mean  that,  by  the  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
Men  may  difcover  thefe  Prmciples;  and  that  covered  "the  ' 
this  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  Innate  ;  their  that  -would  mt 
Way  of  arguing  will  ftand  thus,  {yh.)  That  prove  them  Jk^ 
whatever  Truths  Reafon  can  certainly  difcover 
to  us,  and  make  us  firmly  aflent  to,  thole  are  all  naturally  Im- 
printed on  the  Mind;  fmce  that  univerfal  Aflent,  which  is  made 
the  Mark  of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this;  That,  by  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon,  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  Knowledge 
of,  and  aflent  to  them;  and,  by  this  Means,  there  will  be  no  Dif- 
ference between  the  Blaxims  of  the  Mathematicians,  and  Theo- 
rems they  deduce  from  them.-  All  mult  be  equally  alicw'd  In- 
nate ;  they  being  all  Difcoveries  made  by  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  and 
Truths,  that  a  rational  Creature  may  certainly  come  to  know,  if 
he  apply  his  Thoughts  rightly  that  Way. 

§.  9.  But  how  can  thefe  Men  think  the  Ufe  of 

Reafjii  neceflary  to  difcover  Principles,  that  are     ^J'^ff^^J^^  f'"^ 
r         r  1  T  I        Ti     /-      /•/  1         Keafofi     dilco- 

luppoled  Innate,  when  Realon  (if  we  may  be-    ^lers  them. ' 

Ueve  them)  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Faculty  of 
deducing  unknov.'n  Truths  from  Principles,  or  Propofitions, 
that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be  thought 
Innate,  which  we  have,  need  of  Reafon  to  difcover ;  unlefs,  as  I 
have  faid,  we  will  have  all  the  certain  Truths,  that  Reafon  ever 
teaches  us,  to  be  Innate.  We  may  as  well  think  the  Ufe  of 
Reafon  necelEiiy  to  make  our  Eyes  difcover  vifible  Obje-61s,  as 
that  there  fliould  be  need  of  Reafon,  or  the  Exercifc  thereof, 
to  make  the  Underflanding  fee  what  is  originally  engraven  on 
it,  and  cannot  be  in  the  Underftanding,  before  it  be  perceived 
by  it.  So  that,  to  make  Reafon  difcover  thofe  Truths,  thus  im- 
printed, is  to  fay,  that  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  difcovcrs  to  a  ]Maii 
what  he  knew  before;  andif  JNIen  have  thofe  innate  imprcfl'ed 
Tn'.ths,  originally,  and  before  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  and  yet  are 
always  ignorant  of  them,  till  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Rea- 
fon, 'tis  hi  effeft  to  Ciy,  that  Men  know,  and  know  them  not, 
at  the  fame  time. 

■6.  10.  'Twii.t 
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§.  lo.  'Twii.L  here  perhaps  be  faid,  that  Mathematical  De- 
monfa-ations,  and  other  Truths,  that  are  not  Inn«te,  are  not 
afTented  to,  as  foon  as  propos'd.  wherein  they  are  dilUnguilliM 
from  thele  Maxims,  and  other  Innate  Truths.  I  fhail  have  oo 
cafion  to  fpeak  of  AfTent,  upon  the  firft  propofing,  more  par- 
ticularly by  and  by.  I  fhall  here  only,  and  that  veiy  readily, 
allow  that  thefe  Maxims,  and  Mathematical  Demonflrations, 
are  in  this  diiFerent ;  that  the  one  has  need  of  Reafon,  ufingof 
Proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  Aflent ;  but  the 
other,  as  foon  as  underflcod,  are,  without  any  the  leaft  Rea- 
foning,  embraced  and  afTented  to.  But  I  withal  beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that  it  lays  open  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Subterfuge, 
which  requires  the  Ufe  of  Renfon,  for  the  Difcovery  of  thefe  ge- 
neral Tmths;  fmce  it  mufl  be  confeffed,  that,  in  their  Difcove- 
ry, there  is  no  ufe  made  of  Reafoning  at  all.  And  I  think  thofe, 
who  give  this  Anfwer,  will  not  be  for^v^arJ  to  afUirn :,  That  the 
Knowledge  of  this  Maxim,  That  it  is  ympoj^blefor  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,  h  a  Dedu£lion  of  our  Reaibn.  For  this 
would  be  to  deftroy  that  Bounty  of  Nature,  tbcy  feem  fo  fond 
of,  whilfl  they  make  the  Knowledge  of  thofe  Priucipies  to  de- 
pend on  the  Labour  of  our  Thoughts.  For  all  Reafoning  is 
Search,  and  cafting  about,  and  requires  Pains  and  Application. 
And  how  can  it,  with  any  tolerable  Ser^fe,  be  fapposVi,  that  what 
was  imprinted  by  Nature,  as  the  Fcundaiion  and  Guide  of  our 
Reafon,  fhould  need  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  to  difcover  it  ? 

§.  1 1.  Those,  who  will  take  the  Pains  to  reflect,  with  a  little 
Attention,  on  the  Operations  of  the  Underftanding,  will  find, 
that  this  ready  AfTent  of  the  Mind  to  fome  Truths,  depends  not, 
cither  on  native  Infcription,  or  the  Ufe  of  Reafon;  but  on  a  Fa- 
culty of  the  Mind,  quite  diflinft  from  both  of  them,  as  we  fliall 
fee  hereafter.  Reafon,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do  in  procur- 
ing our  AfTent  to  thefe  Maxims,  if  by  faying,  That  Men  know 
and  ajjhit  to  them,  -when  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  be  meant, 
that  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  aflifls  us  in  the  Kjiowledge  of  thefe  Max- 
ims, it  is  utterly  falfe ;  and,  were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not 
to  be  Innate. 

\.  12.  If 
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6.  1 2.  If  by  knowin-?  and  afTentins;  to  them,     _, 

,  1       r^r      r  r^      r        %  7X^    CODllUg  to 

•when  -we  come  to  the  Uje  of  Reajon,   be  meant,    ^^^  ujy  ^c  ^g^^ 

that  this  is  the  Time  when  they  come  to  be    /on,    net  the 

taken  notice  of  by  the  Mind  ;  and  that,  as  foon     ^'^'f  '^'"  ^f -^f 
^1  ..  •  ^      rrr      r  r,     r        i  to    knoiti    theje 

as  Children  come  to  the  UJe  of  Reajon,  tliey    jyiaxims. 

come  alfo  to  know  and  afTent  to  thele  Max- 
ims; rhis  aifo  is  falfe  and  frivolous.  Firji,  It  is  falfe;  Becaufe 
it  is  evident,  thefe  ^ maxims  are  not  in  the  Mind  fo  early  as  the 
\Jk  of  Reafon;  and  therefore,  the  coming  to  the  life  of  Rea- 
fon  is  falfly  afligned,  as  the  Time  of  their  Difcover^'.  How  ma- 
ny Iniiances  of  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  may  we  obferve  in  Chil- 
dren, a  long  time  before  they  have  any  Knowledge  of  this  Max- 
im, That  h  is  hnpofpble  for  the  fame'}  hing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  P 
And  a  great  Part  o'f  illiterate  People,  and  Savages,  pafs  many 
Years,  even  of  their  rational  Age,  Without  ever  thinking  en  this, 
and  the  like  general  Prop ofitions.  I  grant,  Men  come  not  to 
the  Knowledge  of  thefe  general  and  more  abftract  Truths, 
which  are  thought  Innate,  'till  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Rea- 
fon; and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which  is  fo;  becaufe,  'till 
after  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  thofe  general  abftrafl 
Ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  Miind,  about  which  thofe  general 
Maxims  arc,  which  are  miftaken  for  Innate  Principles,  but  are, 
indeed,  l^ifcoveries  made,  and  Verities  introduced,  and  brought 
into  the  Mind,  by  the  fame  A\''r-y,  and  difcovered  by  the  fame 
Steps,  as  feveral  other  Propofitions,  which  no  body  was  ever 
fo  extravagant  as  to  fuppofe  Innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain 
in  the  Sequel  of  this  Difcourfe.  I  allow,  therefore,  a  NeceiRty 
that  Men  (hould  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  before  they  get 
the  Knowledge  of  thofe  general  Truths ;  but  deny,  that  Aiens 
coming  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  is  the  lime  of  their  Difcovery. 

§.  1 3.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
this  S:iying,That  Men  know,  and  aflent  to  thefe     ^J.^  [^ot'dijlil 
Maxims,  ivhen  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,    gmjhed  pom 
amounts,  in  reality  of  Fa<5V,  to  no  more  but  this,     o^^«>   hioivabls 
That  they  are  never  known,  nor  taken  notice     ^"''^^• 
of,  before  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  but  may,  poffihly,  be  afiented  to, 
fome  time  after,  during  a  Man's  Life;    but  when,  is  uncer- 
tain: 
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tain:  And  fo  may  all  other  knowable  Truths,  as  well  as  thefe; 
which  therefore  have  no  Advantage,  nor  Diftinction  from  others, 
by  this  Note  of  being  known,  when  we  come  to  the  Ufe  of 
Reafon ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  Innate,  but  quite  the 

contrary. 

§.  14.  But,  Secondly,  were  it  true,  that  the 
^  f  07«»7r  0  ne  pj.g^j^g  Time  of  their  being  known,  and  alTented 
•ojsre  'ths  Time  to>  were,  when  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
of  their  Difco-  neither  would  that  prove  them  Innate.  This 
very,  it  ivould  ^y  ^f  arguing  is  fo  frivolous,  as  the  Suppo- 
vM  prove  thein  r  •  •  r  ^f  c^r  -c^  l  u  <-  1  •  j  f  t 
in,:atc.  ^'^>o"  ^^^^^^  is  falfe.    For,  by  what  kmd  ot  Lo- 

gic will  it  appear,  that  any  Notion  is  original- 
ly by  Nature  imprinted  in  the  Mmd,  in  its  firft  Conftitution,  be- 
caufe  it  comes  firft  to  be  obferved,  and  affented  to,  when  a  Fa- 
culty of  the  Mind,  which  has  quite  a  dillinft  Province,  begins 
to  exert  itfelf  ?  And  therefore,  the  coming  to  tlie  Ufe  of  Speech, 
if  it  were  fuppofed  the  Time  that  thefe  Maxims  are  firft  aflent- 
ed  to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  Truth,  as  the  Time  when 
Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon)  would  be  as  good  a  Proof 
that  they  were  Innate,  as  to  fay,  they  are  Innate,  becaufe  IMen 
aflent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon.  I  agree 
then,  with  thefe  Men  of  Innate  Principles,  that  there  is  no  Know- 
Jedge  of  tliefe  general  and  felf-evident  Maxims  in  the  Mind,  till 
it  comes  to  the  Exercife  of  Reafon :  But  I  deny,  that  the  com- 
ing to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  is  the  precife  Time  when  they  are  fiift 
taken  notice  of;  and  if  tliat  were  the  precife  Time,  I  deny  that 
it  will  prove  them  Innate.  All  that  can  with  any  Truth  be 
meant  by  this  Propofition,  That  Men  affeiit  to  t/:em,  ivlen  tUy 
ccrme  i'j  the  Ufe  rf  Reafon,  is  no  more  but  this,  That  the  making 
of  general  abftraft  Ideas,  and  tlie  underftanding  of  general 
Names,  being  a  Concomitant  of  the  rational  Faculty,  and 
growing  up  with  it.  Children  commonly  get  not  tliofe  general 
Ideas,  nor  learn  tlie  Names  that  ftand  for  them,  'till  having 
for  a  good  while  excrcifed  their  Reafon,  about  familiar  and  more 
particular  Ideas,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary  Difcourfe  and  Ani- 
ons with  others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  rational  Con- 
verfation.     If  alTenting  to  tl:efe  Maxims,  when  Men  come  to 

tlie 
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the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  can  be  true,  in  any  other  Senfe,  I  defire  it 

may  be  fhewn;    or  at  leaft,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  Senfe, 

it  proves  them  Innate. 

$.  15.  The  Senfes  at  firft  let  in  particular  /-    The  Steps,  by 

d^as,  and  furnifla  the  yet  empty  Cabinet ;  and  the    -'^f^i'^l^  the  Mind 
,,.    ,  ,       ,  .       >      -I-  •  1    r  attains  Jeveral 

iVlmd  by  degrees  growmg  familiar  with  lome     cj-j-^iths 

of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the  Memory,  and 

Names  got  to  them.   Afterwards  the  Mind,  proceeding  farther, 

abftra^Sls  them,  and  by  degrees  learns  the  Ufe  of  general  Names. 

In  this  manner  the  Mind  comes  to  be  furnifh'd  with  Ideas  and 

Language,  the  Materials,  about  which  to  exercife  its  difcurlive 

Faculty:  And  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  becomes  daily  more  vifible,  as 

thefe  Materials,  that  give  it  Employment,   encreafe.    But  tho* 

the  having  of  general  Ideas,  and  the  ^{c  of  general  Words  and 

Reafon,  ufually  grow  together ;  yet,  I  fee  not,  how  this  any  way 

proves  them  Innate.     The  Knowledge  of  fome  Truths,  I  con- 

fcfs,  is  veiy  early  in  the  Mind ;  but  in  a  Way  that  (hews  them  not 

to  be  Innate.     For,  if  we  will  obferve,  we  ihail  find  it  (till  to  be 

about  Ideas,  not  Innate,  but  acquir'd :  It  being  about  thofe  firft, 

which  are  imprinted  by  external  Things,  with  which  Infants  have 

earlieft  to  do,  which  m-ake  the  moft  frequent  Imprefiions  on  their 

Senfes.    In  Ideas  thus  got,  the  Mind  difcovers,  that  fome  agree, 

and  others  differ,  probably  as  foon  as  it  has  any  Ufe  of  Memory ; 

as  foon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  receive  <ii\9ixn.€t  Ideas.  But  whether 

it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certahi,  it  does  fo,  long  before  it  has  the 

Ufe  of  Words,  or  comes  to  that,  which  we  commonly  call,  the 

Ufe  of  Reafon.  For  a  Child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  fpeak, 

the  Difference  between  the  Ideas -of  Sweet  and  Bitter,  {i.  e.  that 

Sweet  is  not  Bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it  comes  to 

lpcak)thatWoniiwood  and  Sugar-Plums  are  not  the  fameThing. 

§.  16.  A  Child  knows  not  that  Three  and  Four  are  equal  to 
Seven,  'till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  to  Seven,  and  has  got 
the  Name  and  Idea  of  Equality :  x^nd  then,  upon  explaining  thofe 
Words,  he  prefently  affcnts  to,  or  rather  perceives  the  Truth  of 
thatPropofition.  But  neither  does  he  then  readily  affent,  becaufe 
it  is  an  Innate  Truth,  nor  was  his  Affent  wanting  till  then,  be- 
caufe he  wanted  the  Ufe  cf  Reaf??;  but  the  Truth  of  it  appears 

Vol.  I.  D  to 
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to  him,  as  foon  as  he  has  fettled  in  his  Mind  the  clear  and  diftinft 
Ideas f  that  thefe  Names  ftand  for :  And  then  he  knows  the  Truth 
of  that  Propofition,  upon  the  fame  Grounds,  and  by  the  fame 
Means,  that  he  knew  before,  that  a  Rod  and  a  Cheri-y  are  not  the 
fame  thing  ;  and  upon  the  iame  Grounds  alfo,  that  he  may  come 
to  know  afterwards,  That  it  is  impojfible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  he, 
and  not  to  be,  as  ihall  be  more  fully  fhewn hereafter.  So  that  the 
later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  tohave  thofe  general  Ideas,  about 
which  thofe  Maxims  are ;  or  to  know  the  Signification  of  thofe 
general  Terms,  that  ftand  for  them;  or  to  pat  together,  in  his 
Mind,  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for;  the  later  alfo  will  it  be,  before  he 
comes  to  affent  to  thcfe  Maxims,  whofe  Terms,  with  the  Ideas 
they  ftand  for,  being  no  more  Innate,  than  thofe  of  a  Cat  or  a 
"Weefel,  he  mull  ftay  'till  Time  and  Obfervation  have  acquaint- 
ed him  with  them;  and  then  he  will  be  in  a  Capacity  to  know 
the  Truth  of  thefe  Maxims,  upon  the  fii-ft  Occafion,  that  fhall 
make  him  put  together  thofe  Ideas  in  his  Mind,  and  obfep.'e 
whether  they  agree  or  difagree,  according  as  is  exprefted  in  thofe 
Propofitions ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  a  Man  knowsthat  Eighteen 
and  Nineteen  are  equal  to  Thirty-feven,  by  the  fame  Self-evi- 
dence, that  he  knov/s  One  and  Two  to  be  equal  to  Three;  Yet  a 
Child  knows  this  not  fo  foon  as  the  other;  not  for  want  of  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon,  butbecaufe  the  Ideas  the  Wprds  Eighteen,  Nine- 
teen, and  Thhty-feven  ftand  for,  are  not  i^o  foon  got,  as  thofe 
which  arefignify'd  by  One,  Two,  and  Three. 

§.  17.  This  Evafion,  therefore,  of  general 
ilSTff^p^fed  Affent,  when  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
'a7idunderftood,  failing,  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  Differencebe- 
proves  thsmnct  ^v.^gen  thofe  fuppofed  Imiate,  and  other  Truths, 
Innate.  ^^^  ^^^  afterwards  acquired  andlearnt ;  Menhave 

endeavoured  to  fccure  anuniverfal  Affent  to  thofe  they  call  Max- 
ims, by  faying,  they  are  generally  affented  to,  as  foon  aspropofed, 
ajid  the  Terms  they  are  propos'dinunderftood:  Seeing  all  Men, 
even  Children,  as  foon  as  they  hear  and  underftand  the  Terms, 
affent  to  thefe  Propofitions,  they  think  it  is  fufficient  to  prove 
them  Innate.  For,  fmcc  IMen  never  fail,  after  they  have  once 
underftood  the  "Words,  to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted 

Truths, 
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Truths,  they  would  infer,  that  certainly  thcfe  Propofitions  were 
firft  lodged  in  the  Underftanding ;  which,  without  any  teaching, 
the  Mind,  at  the  very  firft  Propofal,  immediately  doles  with,  and 
aflents  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts  again. 

§.  18.  In  Anfwer  to  this,  I  demand,  Whether  If  fuch  an  Af- 
ready  Affenty  given  to  a  Propofition  upon  firft  7^'''  ^^  ^  ^'^^'"^ 
hearing,  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  be  a  cer-  ^l  ""q  ^'  '^"\ 
tain  Mark  of  an  Innate  Principle  I  If  it  be  not,  fwo  are  equal 
fuch  a  general  Aftent  is  m  vain  urged  as  a  Proof  to  Three;  that 
of  them :  If  it  be  faid,  that  it  is  a  Mark  of  Innate,  ^'^<^^tnefs  is 
they  muft  then  allow  all  fuch  Propofitions  to  be  ^„^  ^  thotifand 
Innate,  which  are  generally  aflcnted  to,  as  fooii  the  like,  muji 
as  heard, whereby  they  will  find  themfclvespleu'  ''^  Innate. 
tifully  ftored  with  Innate  Principles.  For,  upon  the  fameGround, 
viz.  of  Affent  at  fidt  hearing,  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  That 
Men  would  have  thofe  Maxims  pafs  for  Innate,  they  muft  aifo 
admit  feveral  Propofitions  about  Numbers,  to  be  Innate:  And 
thus,  That  One  and  Tivo  are  equal  to  Three;  that  Two  and  7u'o  are 
equal  to  Four;  and  a  Multitude  of  other  the  like  Propofitions  in 

Numbers,that  every  body  airentsto,atfirfthearing,  andunderftand- 
ing  the  Terms,  muft  have  a  Place  amongft  thefe  Innai.e  Axioms. 
Nor  is  this  the  Prerogative  of  Numbers  alone,  and  Propofitions 
made  about  feveral  of  them;  but  evenNaturalPhiloftphy,and  all 
tlie  other  Sciences,  afford  Propofitions,  which  are  fure  to  meet 
with  Afient,  as  foon  as  they  are  underftood.  Tkatlivo Bodies  cart' 
t2ot  be  in  the  fame  Place,  is  a  Truth,  that  no  body  any  more  fticks 
at,  than  at  this  Maxim,  That  it  is  irnpofflblc  for  the  fame  Thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be;  that  White  is  not  Black;  thai  a  Square  is  not  a- 
Circle;  thatTdk-wnefs  is  not  Siveetnef :  Thcfc,  and  a  Milli>:n  of 
other  fuch  Propofitions,  as  many  at  leaft  as  we  have  di\{)imCiIdeas 
of,  eveiy  Man  in  his  Wits,  at  fiiift  hearing,  and  knowing  what 
the  Names  ftand  for,  muft  neceftarily  aflent  to.  If  thcfe  Men 
will  be  true  to  their  own  Rules,  and  have  Jjfent,  at  f.rfl  hearing 
and  underftanding  the  Terms,  to  be  a  Mark  of  Innate,  they  muft 
allow,  not  only  as  many  Innate  Propofitions,  as  Men  have 
diftindt  Ideas;  but  as  many  as  Men  can  make  Propofitions,  where- 
in different  Ideas  arc  denied  one  of  another.    Since  every  Propo- 

fition, 
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fition,  wherein  one  different /(/^^  is  denied  of  another,  will  as  cer- 
tainly find  Affent,  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  Terms, 
as  this  general  one.  It  is  impojjible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be;  or  that  which  is  the  Foundation  of  it,  and  is  the 
eafier  underflood  of  the  two.  The  fame  is  not  different:  By  which 
Account  they  will  have  Legions  of  Innate  Propofitions  of  this  one 
fort,  without  mentioning  any  other.  But,  fince  no  Propofition 
can  be  Innate,  unlefs  the  Ideas,  about  which  it  is,  be  Innate ;  this 
will  be,  to  fuppofe  all  our  Ideas  of  Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  Fi- 
gures, <6c.  Innate ;  than  which,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more 
oppofite  to  Reafon  and  Experience.  Univerfal  and  ready  Affent, 
upon  hearing  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  is,  (I  grant)  a  Mark 
of  Self-evidence;  but  Self-evidence  depending,  not  on  Innate 
Impreffions,  but  on  fomething  elfe,  (as  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter) 
belongs  to  feveral  Propofitions,  which  no  body  was  yet  fo  extra- 
vagant as  to  pretend  to  be  Innate. 

$.  19.  Nor  let  it  be  faid.  That  thofe  more 
ralProLffions  particular,  felf-evident  Propofitions,  which  are 
known,  before  affcnted  to  at  firft  hearing,  as.  That  One  andTivo 
tkeje  univerfal  ^^^  ^^y^^/  f^  Three:  That  Green  is  not  Red,  Sf-C. 
are  received  as  the  Confequences  of  thofe  more 
univerfal  Propofitions,  which  are  look'd  on  as  Innate  Principles; 
fince  any  one,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  obferve  what  pailes 
in  the  Underftanding,  will  certainly  find,  that  thefe,  and  the  like 
lefs  general  Propofitions,  are  certainly  known,  and  firmly  afient- 
ed  to,  by  thofe,  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  thofe  more  general 
Maxims ;  and  fo,  being  earlier  in  the  Mind  than  thofe  (as  they  are 
called)  firft  Principles,  cannot  owe  to  them  the  Aflent  wherewith 
they  are  received  at  firft  hearing. 

§.  20.  If  it  be  faid,  that  thefe  Propofitions, 
One    and    One        •     cr  j  cr-  7  ^     r-         «    »  • 

ea-n/  to  Tivo      ^'^'  ^^^  ^^  Four;  Red  ts  not 

&c.  7iot  general  Blue,  &c.  are  not  general  Maxims,  nor  of  any 
7ior  ufefid,  an-  great  Ufe :  I  anfwer.  That  makes  nothing  to  the 
j-were  .  Argument  of  univerfal  Affent,  upon  hearing  and 

underftanding.  For,  if  that  be  the  certain  Mark  of  Innate,  whate- 
ver Propofition  can  be  found,  that  receives  general  Affent,  as  foon 
as  heard  and  underftood,  that  muft  be  admitted  for  an  Innate 

Propofition, 
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Propofition,  as  well  as  this  Maxim,  That  It  Is  impojpble  for  the 
fame  Thing  to  be,  and  tiot  to  be;  they  being  upon  this  Ground 
equal.  And,  as  to  tlie  Difference  of  bemg  more  general,  that 
makes  this  Maxim  more  remote  from  being  Innate ;  thofe  gene- 
ral and  abftraft/if^j,  being  more  Strangers  to  ourfirftApprehen- 
fionSjthan  of  thofe  more  pai-ticular  felf-evident  Propofitions;  and 
therefore, 'tis  longer  before  they  aix  admitted  and  afTented  to,  by 
the  growing  Underftanding.  And,  as  to  the  Ufefulnefs  of  thefe 
magnified  Maxims,  that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  fo  great,  as 
is  generally  conceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  more 
fuUy  coniidered. 

§.  ii.BvT  we  have  not  yet  done  with  J/Tent-  _,  ^  _ .  . 
ing  to  Propofitions,  at  firjl  hearing,  and  under-  notbelngknowit, 
Jianding  their  Terms;  'tis  fit  we  firft  take  No-  fo7neth?ies,  'till 
tice,  That  tliis,  inftead  of  beincv  a  Mark,  that  pyofed,prrroe$ 
they  are  innate,  is  a  Proof  of  the  contrary  :  „^^^^ 
Since  it  fuppofes,  that  feveral,  who  underfland 
and  know  other  Things,  are  ignorant  of  thefe  Principles,  'till 
they  are  propos'dto  them;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted 
■with  theie  Truths,  'till  he  hears  them  from  others.  For,  if  they 
were  Innate,  what  need  they  be  propos'd,  in  order  to  gaining  Af. 
fent;  when,  by  being  in  the  Underflanding,  by  a  natural  and 
original  ImprelCon,  (if  there  were  any  fuch)  they  could  not  but 
be  known  before  \  Or,  doth  the  propofmg  them,  print  them 
clearer  in  the  I^Iind,  than  Nature  did  I  If  fo,  then  the  Confe- 
quence  will  be.  That  a  Man  knows  them  better,  after  he  has 
been  thus  taught  them,  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will 
follow.  That  thefe  Principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us, 
by  others  Teaching,  than  Nature  has  made  them  by  ImprelTion; 
which  will  ill  agree  with  the  Opinion  of  Innate  Principles,  and 
give  but  little  Authority  to  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
them  unfit  to  be  the  Foundations  of  all  our  other  ICnowledge,  as 
they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot  be  deny'd,  that  Men 
grow  firft  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  felf-evident  Truths, 
upon  their  being  propofed :  But  it  is  clear,  that  whofoever  does 
fo,  finds  in  himfelf.  That  he  then  begins  to  know  a  Propofiti- 
on, which  he  knew  not  before,    and  which  from  thenceforth 

he 
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he  never  queftions;  not  becaufe  it  was  Innate,  but  becaufe  the 
Confideration  of  the  Nature  of  the  Thmgs,  contained  in  thofe 
Words,  would  not  faffer  him  to  thmk  otherwife,  how,  or  when- 
foever  he  is  brought  to  refleft  on  them.  And  if  whatever  is  af- 
fented  to,  at  firft  hearing,  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  muft 
f>afs  for  an  Innate  Principle,  every  well-grounded  Obfervation, 
drawn  from  Particulars  into  a  general  Rule,  muft  be  Innate. 
When  yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  all,  but  only  fagacious  Heads, 
light  at  firft  on  thefe  Obfervations,  and  reduce  them  into  general 
Propofitions,  not  Innate,  but  colle£led  from  a  preceding  Ac- 
quaintance, and  Refleftion  on  particular  Inltances.  Thefe,  when 
obferving  Men  have  made  them,  unobfemng  Men,  when  they 
are  propos'd  to  them,  cannot  refufe  their  Affent  to. 

/  ^/ ••./  §.  22.  iFitbe  faid,  the  Underftandinwhath  an 

Imp  tic  it  ly  ...  -        -        .     . 

kmivn,  before      implicit  Knowledge  of  thefe  Principles,  but  not 

prop  of  ng,  fig-  an  explicit,  before  this  firft  hearing,  (as  they 

7ufies    that  the  ^^^   ^^j^^  ^^,.^  r       ^j^^^  ^.       ^^  -^  ^j^^  \JndiCi: 

JVhtid  IS   capa-  ^       '        ,    ^         y  x  .       .„  ,     ,       . 

i/e  oftmder-  itandmg,  before  they  are  known)  it  will  be  hard 

fianding  them,     to  conceive,  what  is  meant  by  a  Principle,  im- 
er  elfe  fgnifies    p^jnted  on  the  Underftanding  implicitly  ;unlefs  it 
^'  be  this,  that  the  Mind  is  capable  of  underftand- 

ing and  aflenting  firmly  to  fuch  Propofitions.  And  thus,  all  ma- 
thematical Demonfti-ations,as  well  as  firft  Principles,  muft  be  re- 
ceived as  native  Impreflions  on  tiieMind;  which,  I  fear,  they  will 
fcarce  allow  them  to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to  demonftrate  a  Pro- 
pofition,  than  aftent  to  it,  when  demonftrated.  And  few  Mathe- 
maticians will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  Diagrams  they 
have  di-awn,  v/ere  but  Copies  of  thofe  Innate  Charafters,  which 
Nature  had  engraven  upon  their  Minds. 

TheArgiment,  '  $•  23.  There  is,  I  fear,  this  farther  Weak- 
cfJpiiting,  071  nefs  in  the  foregoing  Argument,  which  would 
firf  hearing,  is  pe^-fuade  US,  that  therefore  thofe  Maxims  are 
7upptftlon  of  to  be  thought  Innate,  which  Men  admit  at  firft 
no  precedent  hearing,  becaufe  they  aflent  to  Propofitions, 
Teaching.  which  they  are  not  taught,  nor  do  receive  from 

the  Force  of  any  Argument,  or  Demonftration,  but  a  bare  Expli- 
cation, or  underftanding  of  the  Terms.     Under  which,  there 

fccms 
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feems  to  me  to  lie  this  Fallacy,  That  Men  are  fuppofed  not  to  be 
taught,  nor  to  learn  any  thing  de  novo;  when,  in  truth,  they  are 
taught,  and  do  learn  fomething  they  were  ignorant  of  before. 
For  fiilt  it  is  evident,  they  have  learned  the  Terms,  and  their  Sig- 
nification ;  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.     But  this  is 
not  all  the  acquired  Knowledge  in  the  Cafe:  TheZ:/^^jthemfelves, 
about  which  the  Propofition  is,  are  not  born  with  them,  no  more 
than  their  Names,  but  got  afterwards.    So  that,  in  all  Propofiti- 
ons  that  are  adented  to,  at  firft  hearing,  the  Terms  of  the  Propo- 
fition, their  ftanding  for  fuch  Ideas,  and  the  Idc^as  themfelves  that 
they  ftand  for,being  neither  of  them  Innate;  1  would  fain  know, 
what  there  is  remaining  in  fuch  Propofitions,  that  is  Innate.   For 
I  would  gladly  have  anyone  name  thatPropofition,whofeTeiTn8, 
or  Ideas,  were  either  of  them  Innate.  We,  by  degrees,  get  Ideas 
and  Names,  and  learn  their  appropriated  Connexion  one  with 
another;  and  then  to  Propofitions,  made  in  fuch  Terms,  whofe 
Signification  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement  we  can  perceive  in  our  Ideas,  when  put  together,  is 
expre/Tcd,  we  at  firft  hearing  affent;  tho',  to  other  Propofitions, 
in  themfelves  as  certain  and  evident,  but  which  are  concerning 
Ideas,  not  fo  foon  or  fo  eafily  got,  we  are,  at  the  fame  time,  no 
way  capable  of  afienting.  For  tho'  a  Child  quickly  affents  to  this 
Propofition,  That  an  Apfle  is  not  Fire,  when,  by  familiar  Ac- 
quaintance, he  has  got  the  Ideas  of  thofe  two  different  things  di- 
frinftly  imprinted  on  hisMind,and  has  learnt  that  the  Namesy^/)/e 
and  Fire  ftand  for  them;  yet  it  will  be  fome  Years  after,  perhaps, 
before  the  fame  Child  will  affent  to  this  Propofition,  That  it  is 
iwpofible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be:  Becaufe,  that 
tho',  perhaps,  the  Words  are  as  eafy  to  be  learnt;  yet  the  Signi- 
fication of  them,  being  more  large,  comprehenfive,  and  abfiratH:, 
than  of  the  Names  annexed  to  thofe  fenfible  things,  the  Child 
hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precife  Mean- 
ing, and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his  Mind  thofe 
general  Ideas  they  ftand  for.   'Till  that  be  done,  you  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  make  any  Child  affent  to  a  Propofition,  made  up  of 
fuch  general  Terms:  But,  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  got  thofe  Ideas, 
and  Icarn'd  their  Names,  he  forwardly  clofcs  with  the  one,  as 

well 
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well  as  the  other,  of  the  fore-mentioned  Propofitions,  and  with 
both,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  viz.  bccaufe  he  finds  the  Ideas,  he  has 
in  his  Mind,  to  agree,  or  difagree,  according  as  theAVords,  {land- 
ing for  them,  are  affirmed,  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  the  Pro- 
portion. But  if  Propofitions  be  brought  to  him  in  Words, 
which  (land  for  Ideas  he  has  not  yet  hi  his  ^[ind;  to  fuch  Propo- 
rtions, however  evidently  true  or  falfe  in  themfelves,  he  affords 
neither  Affent  nor  Diflent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  Words  being 
but  empty  Sounds,  any  farther  than  they  are  Signs  of  our  Ideas, 
we  cannot  but  affent  to  them,  as  they  correfpond  to  thofe  Ideas 
we  have,  but  no  farther  than  that.  But  the  fhewing  by  what  Steps 
and  Ways  Knowledge  comes  into  our  Minds,  and  the  Grounds 
of  fevcral  Degrees  of  Affent,  being  the  Bufinefs  of  the  follow- 
ing Difcourfe,  it  may  fufHce  to  have  only  touched  on  it  here,  as 
one  Reafon,  that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  Innate  Principles. 
Not  Imiate  §•  ^4*  "^^  conclude  this  Argument  oiUniver- 

becaufefiotuni'  fal  Confent,  I  agree  with  thefe  Defenders  of  In- 
verfally  a{Jait-  n^te  Principles,  That,  if  they  are  Innate,  they 
mufl  needs  have  Univerfal  JJfent.  For,  that  a 
Truth  fliould  be  Innate,  and  yet  not  aflented  to,  is,  to  me,  as  un- 
intelligible, as  for  a  Man  to  know  a  Truth,  and  be  ignorant  of 
it,  at  the  fame  time.  But  then,  by  thefe  Mens  own  ConfefTion, 
they  cannot  be  Innate;  fmce  they  are  not  affented  to,  by  thofe, 
who  underftand  not  the  Terms,  nor  by  a  great  Part  of  thofe,  who 
do  underftand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard,  nor  thought  of 
thofe  Propofitions ;  which,  I  think,  is  at  leaft  one  half  of  Man- 
kind. But,  were  the  Number  far  lefs,  it  would  be  enough  to 
deflroy  Univerfal  JIF^^U  and  thereby  fhew  thefe  Propofitions 
not  to  be  Innate,  if  Children  alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 
Thefe  Maxims  §-  25.  But,  that  I  may  not  be  accufed  to  ar- 
?iot  thefirjl  gue  from  the  Thoughts  of  Infants,  which  are 
novjn.  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude,  from  what 

paffcs  in  their  Underflandings,  before  they  exprefs  it;  I  fay  next. 
That  thefe  two  general  Propofitions  are  not  the  Truths,  that 
firfl  poffefs  the  Minds  of  Children ;  nor  are  antecedent  to  all  ac- 
quired and  adventitious  Notions;  which,  if  they  were  Innate, 
they  mufl  needs  be.    Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it 

matter* 
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matters  not;  there  is  certainly  a  Time  when  Children  begin  to 
think,  and  their  Words  and  Aftions  do  aflure  us  that  they  do  fo. 
When,  therefore,  they  are  capable  of  Thought,  of  Knowledge, 
of  Aflfent,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppofed,  they  can  be  ignorant  of 
thofe Notions  thatNature  has  imprinted,were  there  any  fuch  ?  Can 
it  be  imagined,  with  any  Appearance  of  Reafon,  That  they  per- 
ceive the  Impreflions,  from  things  without,  and  be  at  the  fame 
time  ignorant  of  thofe  Charadlers,  which  Nature  itfelf  has  taken 
care  to  ftamp  within?  Can  they  receive  and  aflTcnt  to  adventitious 
Notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  thofe,  which  are  fuppofed  woven 
into  the  very  Principles  of  their  Being,  and  imprinted  there  in 
indelible  Chara6lers,  to  be  the  Foundation  and  Guide  of  all  their 
acquired  Knowledge,  and  future  Reafonings?  This  would  be, 
to  make  Nature  take  pains  to  no  purpofe:  or,  at  leaft,  to  write 
very  ill;  fince  its  Charaflers  could  not  be  read  by  thofe  Eyes, 
which  faw  other  things  very  well ;  and  thofe  are  very  ill  fuppof- 
ed the  cleareft  Parts  of  Truth,  and  the  Foundations  of  all  our 
Knowledge,  which  are  not  fiifl  known,  and  without  which,  the 
undoubted  Knowledge  of  feveral  other  things  may  be  had.  The 
Child  certainly  knows,  that  the  Nurfe  that  feeds  it,  is  neither 
the  Cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  Blacbnoor  it  is  afraid  of;  that  the 
JVonnfted  or  Mujiard  it  refufes,  is  not  the  Apple  or  Sugar  it  cries 
for;  this  it  is  certainly  and  undoubtedly  afTured  of:  But  will  any 
one  fay,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  Principle,  That  it  is  impoffble  for 
the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  it  fo  fiimly  affents  to 
thefe,  and  other  Parts  of  its  Knowledge?  Or  that  the  Child  has 
any  Notion,  or  Apprehenfion,  of  that  Propofition,  at  an  Age, 
wherein  yet  'tis  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  Truths? 
He  that  will  fay.  Children  join  thefe  general  abftraft  Speculati- 
ons with  their  Sucking-bottles  and  their  Rattles,  may,  perhaps, 
with  Juftice,  be  thought  to  have  more  Paflion  and  Zeal  for  his 
Opinion,  but  lefs  Sincerity  and  Truth,  than  one  of  that  Age. 
^.  26.  T ho' therefore,  there  be  feveral  gene-       ^   ,  - 

.     ^  r  ■  ^  •   ,  n  1       ^>ld  fo  not  III- 

ral  Propolitions,  that  meet  with  conltant  and     nate. 
ready  Alfent,  as  foon  as  propofed  to  Men  grown 
up,  whohave  attained  the  Ufe  of  more  general  and  abftraft  Ideas, 
and  Names  Handing  for  them;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in 
Vol.  I.  li  tliofc 
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thofe  of  tender  Years,  who,  neverthelefs,  know  other  things,  they 
cannot  pretend  to  univerfal  Aflent  of  intelligent  Perfons,  and  fo 
by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  Innate:  It  being  impofRble,  that 
any  Truth,  which  is  Innate,  (it  there  were  any  fuch)  fhould  be 
unknown,  at  leaftto  any  one,  who  knows  any  thing  elfe:  Since,  if 
they  are  Innate  Truths,  they  muft  be  Innate  Thoughts;  there 
being  nothing  a  Truth  in  the  Mind,  that  it  has  never  thought 
on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  Innate  Truths,  in  the 
Mind,  they  niuji  necejfarily  be  thefirfl  of  any  thought  on;  the  firfl 
that  appear  there. 

Not  Imuite  be-  §.  2 7.  T H  at  the  general  Maxims,  we  are  dif- 
caufe  they  ap-  courfing  of,  are  not  known  to  Children,  Ideots, 
pear  leajl, -where  and  a  great  Part  of  Mankind,  we  have  already 
IheL  "itre/T'  fufficiently  proved;  whereby  it  is  evident,  they 
ctearej}.  \^zst  not  an  univerfal  Affent,  nor  are  general 

Impreflions.  But  there  is  this  farther  Argument 
in  it,  againft  their  being  Innate;  That thefe  Charafters,  if  they 
were  native  and  original  ImprelTions,  fhould  appear  faireft  and 
cleareft  in  thofe  Perfons,  in  whom  yet  we  find  no  Footiteps  of 
tliem:  And  'tis,in  my  Opinion,a  ftrongPrefumption,that  they  are 
not  Innate;  fmce  they  are  leaft  kiiow'n  to  thofe,  in  whom,  if  they 
were  Innate,  they  muft  needs  exert  themfelves  with  moll  Force 
and  Vigour.  For  Children,  Ideots,  Savages,  and  Illiterate  People, 
being  of  all  others,  the  leafl:  corrupted  by  Cuitom,  orborrowed 
Opinions;  Learning  and  Education  having  not  call:  their  native 
Thoughts  into  new  Moulds,  nor  by  fuperinducing  foreign  and 
ftudicd  Doftrines,  confounded  thofe  fair  Charafters  Natui-e  had 
written  there;  one  might  reafonably  imagine,  that  in  their  Minds, 
thcfe  Innate  Notionslhould  lie  open  fairly,  to  every  one's  View, 
sis  'tis  certain  tlie  Thoughts  of  Children  do.  It  might  very  well 
be  expefted,  thatthefe  Principles  Ihouldbe  perfectly  known  to 
Naturals;  which,being  (lamped  immediately  on  theSoul,(as  thefe 
Men  fappofe)  can  have  no  Dependence  on  the  Conflitutions,  or 
Organs  of  the  Bod}^,  the  only  confelTed  Difference  between 
tlicm  and  others.  One  would  think,  according  to  thefe  Mens 
Principles,  that  all  thefe  native  Beams  of  Light  (were  there  any 
fL!ch)uiould  in  thofe,  v/ho  have  no  Referves,  no  Arts  of  Conceal- 
ment, 
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ment,  fliine  out  in  their  full  Luflrie,and  leave  us  in  no  nlore  doubt 
of  their  being  there,  than  we  are  to  their  Love  of  Pleafure,  and 
Abhorrence  of  Pain.  But,  alas  I  aniongft  Children,  Ideots,  Sava- 
ges, and  the  grofsly  Illiterate,  what  general  Maxims  are  to  be 
found  ?  What  univerlal  Principles  of  Knowledge  ?  Their  Noti- 
ons are  few  and  naiTow,  borrowed  only  from  thofe  Objefts  they 
have  had  moft  to  do  with,  and  which  have  made  upon  their  Senfes 
the  frequenteil  and  ftrongeft  Impreflions.  A  Child  knows  his 
Nurfe,  and  his  Cradle,  and  by  degrees  the  Play-things  of  a  little 
more  advanced  Age :  And  a  young  Savage  has,  perhaps,  his  Head 
fill'd  with  Love,  and  Hunting,  according  to  the  Fafhion  of  his 
Tribe.  But  he  that,  from  a  Child  untaught,  or  a  wild  Inhabitant 
of  the  Woods,  will  expect  thefe  abftraft  Maxims,  and  reputed 
Principles  of  Sciences,  will,  I  fear,  find  himfelf  miftaken.  Such 
kind  of  general  Propofitions  are  feldom  mentioned  in  the  Huts  of 
Indians,  much  lefs  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  Thoughts  of  Chil- 
dren, or  any  Impreflions  of  them  on  the  Minds  of  Naturals. 
They  are  the  Language  and  Bufinefs  of  the  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies of  learned  Nations,  accuftomed  to  that  fort  of  Converfati- 
on,  or  Learning,  where  Difputes  are  frequent :  Thefe  I\Iaxims 
being  fuited  to  artificial  Argumentation,  and  ufeful  for  Convicli- 
on ;  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  Dilcovery  of  Truth,  or  Ad- 
vancement of  Knowledge.  But  of  their  fmall  Ufe  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Knowledge,  I  iliall  have  Occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large,  B.  IV.  C.  VII. 

§.  28.  1  KNOW  not  how  abfurd  this  may  feem  Recapitula' 
to  the  Mafiers  of  Demonftration ;  and,probably ,  ^'^■'"• 
it  will  hardly  down  with  any  body  at  firll  hearing.  I  muft  there- 
fore beg  a  little  Truce  with  Prejudice,  and  the  Forbearance 
of  Cenfure,  till  I  have  been  heard  out,  in  the  Sequel  of  tliis  Dif- 
courfe,  being  very  willing  to  fubmit  to  better  judgments.  And 
fince  I  impartially  fearch  after  Ti-utli,  I  fnall  not  be  forry  to  be 
convinced, that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my  own  Notions;  which 
I  confefs  we  are  all  apt  to  be,  when  Application  and  Study  have 
warmed  our  Heads  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter,  I  cannot  fee  any  ground  to  think 
thefe  two  famed  fpecuktivc  Ma^vims  Innate,  fmce  they  are  not 

univei-fally 
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univerfally  aflented  to ;  and  the  Aflent  they  fo  generally  find, 
is  no  other  than  what  feveral  Propofitions,  not  allowed  to  be  In- 
nate, equally  partake  in  with  them:  And  fince  the  AfTent,  that 
is  given  them,  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not  from 
natural  Infcription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear,  in  the 
following  Difcourfe.  And  i(  thefe  fir/}  Principles  0/ Knowledge 
and  Science  are  foitnd  not  to  be  Innate,  710  other  fpeculative  MaX' 
ims,  can  (I  fuppofe)  ivith  better  Eight  pretend  to  befo. 

CHAP     III. 

No  Innate  TraBical  Trincipks. 

No  moral Pri7i'  §.  i.  TTF  thofe  fpeculative  Maxims,  where- 

aples  Jo  clear,  I    ^f  ^^,g  difcourfed  in  the  foregoing 

and   fo    gene-  -■-    ^,              1                        o.     1       • 

rally    received,  Chapter,  have  not  an  actual  univer- 

a  the  foremen,  fal  Aflent  from  all  INIankind,  as  we  there  prov- 
tio7ied  fpecula-  gj^  jj-  jg  much  more  vifible,  concerning  Pra^i- 
cal  Principles,  that  they  comejhort  of  an  uni- 
I'erfal  Reception:  And  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  inftance  any 
one  moral  Rule,  which  can  pretend  to  fo  general  and  ready  an 
AiTent,  as  What  is,  is;  or  to  be  fo  manifeft  a  Truth  as  this. 
That  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 
W'hcreby  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  farther  removed  from  a 
Title  to  be  Innate;  and  thedoubt,  of  their  being  native  Impref- 
fions  on  the  Mind,  is  ftronger  agamfl  thefe  moral  Principles, 
than  the  other.  Not  that  it  brings  their  Truth  at  all  in  quefK- 
on :  They  are  equally  true,  tho'  not  equally  evident.  Thofe 
fpeculative  Maxims  carry  their  own  Evidence  with  them:  But 
moral  Principles  require  Reafoning  and  Difcourfe,  and  fome 
Exercife  of  the  Mind,  to  difcover  the  Certainty  of  their  Truth. 
They  lie  not  open  as  natural  Charafters,  engraven  on  the 
Mind ;  which^  if  any  fuch  were,  they  muft  needs  be  vifible  by 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  Weight  be  certain  and  known  to 
every  body.  But  this  is  no  Derogation  to  their  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty, no  more  than  it  is  to  the  Truth  or  Certainty  of  the  three 

Angles 
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Angles  of  a  Triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones,  becaufe  it 
is  not  fo  evident,  as,  the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Pari;  nor  fo  apt 
to  be  afTented  to,  at  fiilt  hearing.  It  may  fufEce,  that  thefe  mo- 
ral Rules  are  capable  of  Demonftration;  and  therefore,  it  is  our 
own  fault,  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain  Ivnowledge  of  them.  But 
the  Ignorance,  wherein  many  Men  are  of  them,  and  the  Slownefs 
of  A/Tent,  wherewith  others  receive  them,  are  manifeft  Proofs, 
that  they  are  not  Innate,  and  fuch  as  offer  therafelves  to  their 
View,  without  fearching. 

§.2.\Vhether  there  be  any  fuch  moral Prin-    Faith  and  Jw 

ciples,  wherein  all  Men  do  agree,  I  appeal  to    P">  ^^'^^  oivned 
,      ,  1         ,  J  1  r         as  Principles  bv 

any,  who  have  been  but  moderately  converlant    ^^  jyj^^j^ 

in  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind,  and  look'd  abroad 
beyond  the  Smoak  of  their  own  Chimneys.  Where  is  that 
pra^Vical  Truth,  that  is  univerfally  received,  without  doubt  or 
quefKon,  as  it  muft  be,  if  Innate?  Jtt/lice,  and  keeping  of  Con- 
tracts, is  that  which  tnofl  Menfeem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  Prin- 
ciple, which  is  thought  to  extend  itfelf  to  the  Dens  of  Thieves, 
and  the  Confederacies  of  the  gieatefl  Villains ;  and  they,  who 
have  gone  fartheft  towards  the  putting  off  Humanity  itfelf,  keep 
Faith  and  Rules  of  Juftice  one  with  another.  I  grant,  that 
Out-laws  themfelves  do  this  one  amongft  another  j  but  'tis  with- 
out receiving  thefe  as  the  Innate  Laws  of  Nature.  They  prac- 
tife  them,  as  Rules  of  Convenience,  witliin  their  own  Communi- 
ties: But  it  is  impofTible  to  conceive,  that  he  embraces  Juftice  as 
a  praftical  Principle,  who  afts  faiily  with  his  fellow  Highway- 
men, and  at  the  fame  time  plunders,  or  kills  the  next  honefl 
Man  he  meets  with.  Juftice  and  Truth  are  the  common  Ties 
of  Society ;  and  therefore,  even  Out-laws,  and  Robbers,  who 
break  with  all  the  World  befides,  muft  keep  Faith  and  Rules  of 
Equity  amongft  themfelves,  or  elfe  they  cannot  hold  together. 
But  will  any  one  fay,  That  thofe  that  live  by  Fraud  and  Rapine, 
have  Innate  Principles  of  Truth  and  Juftice,  which  they  allow 
andaftentto? 

§.  T..  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged.  That  the  tacit    '     01">je<S. 
j^ffent  of  their  Minds  agrees  to  what  their  Prac-    j^^^^,  ^^^^  -^ 
ticc  contradidls.    I  anfwer,  Fir/f,  I  have  always    their  Pradice, 

thought 
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yet  they  admit  thought  the  Aftions  of  Men  the  heft  Interpre- 
Phou "hts'^an  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^  Thoughts.  But  fince  it  is  certain, 
pwered  *  '^^^  rcvoSi  Mens  Pradice,  and  feme  Mens  open 

Profeffions  have  either  queltioned,  or  denied, 
thefe  Principles,  it  is  impoffible  to  eflabliih  an  univerfal  Confent, 
(tho'  we  fhould  look  for  it  only  amongfl:  grown  Men)  with- 
out which,  it  is  impoflible  to  conclude  them  Innate.  Secondly, 
'Tis  very  Ihrange  and  unreafonable,  to  fuppofe  Innate  Practical 
Principles,  that  terminate  only  in  Contemplation.  Praftical 
Principles,  derived  from  Nature,  are  there  for  Operation,  and 
muft  produce  Conformity  of  Adion,  not  barely  fpeculative  Af- 
fent  to  their  Truth;  or  elfe  they  are  in  vain  dilVmguifhed  from 
fpeculative  Maxims.  Nature,  I  confefs,  has  put  into  Man  a  De- 
fire  of  Happinefs,  and  an  Averfion  to  Mifery :  Thefe,  indeed,  are 
Innate  Praftical  Principles,  which  (as  Pradtical  Principles  ought) 
do  continue  conftantly  to  operate  and  influence  all  our  Aftions, 
without  ceafmg.  Thefe  may  be  obferved  in  all  Perfons  and  all 
Ages,  fteady  and  univerfal ;  but  thefe  are  Inclinations  of  the 
Appetite  to  Good,  not  Impreffions  of  Truth  on  the  Under- 
ftanding.  I  deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  Tendencies,  im- 
printed on  the  Minds  of  Men;  and  that  from  the  very  firft  In- 
ftances  of  Senfe  and  Perception,  there  arc  fome  things  that  are 
grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them ;  fome  things  that  they 
incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly:  But  this  makes  nothing  for 
Innate  Charafters  on  the  Mind,  which  are  to  be  the  Principles 
of  Knowledge,  regulating  our  Praftice.  Such  natural  Impref- 
fions on  the  Underllanding,  are  fo  far  from  being  confirmed 
thereby,  that  this  is  an  Argument  againft  them ;  fince,  if  they 
were  certain  Characters,  imprinted  by  Nature  on  theUnderftand- 
Ing,  as  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  we  could  not  but  perceive 
them  conftantly  operate  in  us,  and  influence  our  Knowledge,  as 
we  do  thofe  others  on  the  Will  and  Appetite;  which  never  ceafe 
to  be  the  conflant  Springs  and  Motives  of  all  our  Aftions,  to 
which  we  perpetually  feel  them  fl:rongly  impelling  us. 
,,     ,„  ,  ^.  A.  Another  Reafon,  that  makes  me  doubt 

Moral  Rules  ^     ^  -r.        rv-       ,    t^    •        •     i  •  rrU         T 

7ieed  a  Proof,  of  any  Innate  Practical  Prmciples,  is,  1  hat  1 
ergo,  7iot  In- ,  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  Ride  bepropoidi 
fiate.  -thereof 
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'whereof  a  Man  may  not  jujily  demand  a  Reafon;  which 
would  be  perfed:ly  ridiculous,  and  abfurd,  if  they  were  In- 
nate, or  fo  much  as  Self-evident;  which  every  Innate  Prin- 
ciple muft  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  Proof  to  afcertain  its 
Truth,  nor  want  any  Reafon  to  gain  its  Approbation.  He  would 
be  thought  void  of  common  Senfe,  who  afked  on  the  one  fide, 
or  on  the  other  fide,  to  give  a  Reafon,  Why  it  is  impojpble  for 
the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  It  carries  its  own  Light  and 
Evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  Proof:  He  that  underftands 
the  Terms,  aflents  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elfe  nothing  will  ever 
be  able  toprevaihvith  him  to  do  it.  Butfhould  that  moflunfliaken 
Rule  of  MoraHty,  and  Foundation  of  all  Social  VinwejThat  one 
fhould  do  as  he  ivould  be  done  untOy  be  proposed  to  one  who  ne- 
ver heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  Capacity  to  underftand  its 
Meaning;  might  he  not,  without  any  Abfurdity,  afk  a  Reafon 
why  ?  And  were  not  he  that  propos'd  it  bound  to  make  out  the 
Truth  and  Reafonablenefs  of  it  to  him?  Which  plainly  ftiews  it 
not  to  be  Innate:  For,  if  it  were,  it  could  neither  want  nor  receive 
any  Proof;  but  muft  needs  (at  leaft,  as  foon  as  heard  and  under- 
ftood)  be  received  and  affented  to,  as  an  unqueftionable  Truth, 
which  a  Man  can  by  no  Means  doubt  of.  So  that  the  Truth  of 
all  thefe  moral  Rules  plainly  depends  upon  fome  other  antece- 
dent to  them,  and  from  which  they  muft  be  deduced;  which 
could  not  be,  if  either  they  were  Innate,  or  fo  much  as  Self-evi- 
dent. 

§.  5.  That  Men  fhould  keep  their  Compafts,    hijlance  in 
is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  Rule  in  Mo-    ^'^<^P"tg  Com- 
rality.     But  yet,if  aChnftian,whohas  theView 
of  Happinefs  andMifery  in  an  other  Life,  be  aflced,whyaManmuft 
keephisWord,he  willgivethis  as  aReafon:  BecaufcGod,whohas 
the  Power  of  Eternal  Life  and  Death,  requires  it  of  us.     But  if 
an  Hobbif}  be  afked  why,  he  will  anfwer,  Bccaufe  the  Public  re- 
quires it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punifh  you,  if  you  do  not.  And, 
if  one  of  the  old  Heathen  Philofophers  had  been  afked,  he  would 
have  anfwer'd,  Becaufe  it  was  difhoneft,  below  the  Dignity  of  a 
Man,  and  oppofite  to  Virtue,  the  higheftPerfcdion  of  humanNa- 
turc,  to  do  otherwifc. 

i.6.  Hen'ce 
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§.  6.  Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  Vari- 
ly'lppnvl'lmt  "y  «f  Opinions,  concerning  the  moral  Rules, 
becaufe  hmatc,  which  are  to  be  found  among  Men,  according 
but  becaufe  pro-  to  the  different  Sorts  of  Happinefs  they  have  a 
f  table.  Profpea  of,  or  propofe  to  themlelves  :  Which 

could  not  be,  if  Pradical  Principles  were  Innate,  and  imprinted 
in  our  Minds,  immediately  by  the  Hand  of  God.  I  grant  the  Ex- 
iftence  of  Cod  is  fo  many  ways  manifeft,  and  the  Obedience,  we 
owe  him,  fo  congruous  to  the  Light  of  Reafon,  that  a  great  Part 
of  Mankind  give  teftimony  to  theLaw  of  Nature;  but  yet  I  think 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  feveral  moral  Rules  may  receive  from 
Mankind  a  very  general  Approbation,  without  either  knowing,  or 
admitting  the  true  Ground  of  Morality;  which  can  only  be  the 
Will  and  Law  of  a  God,  who  fees  Men  in  the  Dark,  has  in  his 
Hand  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  and  Power  enough  to  call  to 
account  the  proudeft  Offender.  For  God  having,  by  an  infepa- 
rable  Connexion,  joined  Virtue  and  public  Happinefs  together; 
and  made  the  Praftice  thereof  neceifary,  to  the  Prefervation  of 
Society,  and  vifibly  beneficial  to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  Man 
has  to  do;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  every  one  fliould  not  only  al- 
low, but  recommend,  and  magnify  thofe  Rules  to  others,  from 
whofe  Obfervance  of  them  he  is  kue  to  reap  Advantage  to  hira- 
felf.  He  may,  out  of  Intereil,  as  well  as  Conviftion,  cry  up  that 
for  Sacred,  which,  if  once  trampled  on,  and  profaned,  he  him- 
felf  cannot  be  fafe,  nor  fecure.  This,  tho'  it  takes  nothing  from 
the  Moral  and  Eternal  Obligation,  which  thefe  Rules  evidently 
have;  yet  it  fhews,  that  the  outward  Acknowledgment  Men  pay 
them  in  their  Words,  proves  not  that  they  are  Innate  Principles: 
Nay,  it  proves  not  fo  much,  that  Men  affent  to  them  mwardly, 
in  their  own  Minds,as  the  inviolable  Rules  of  their  own  Praftice; 
fince  we  find,  that  Self-interefl:,  and  the  Convcniencies  of  this 
Life,  make  many  Men  own  an  outward  Profeifion  and  Approba- 
tion of  them,  whofe  Adlions  fuificiently  prove,  that  they  very 
little  confider  the  Lawgiver,  that  prefcribed  thefe  Rules,  nor 
the  Hell  he  has  ordained,  for  the  Puniihment  of  thofc  that  tranf- 
grefs  them. 

§.  7.  For, 
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§.  7.  For,  if  we  will  not,  in  Civility,  allow  too     Mem  ^aions 
much  Sincerity  to  the  Profeffions  of  moft  Men,    \°l!^"t^" ^'j^  p^ 
but  think  their  Anions  to  be  the  Interpreters  of    Virtue  is  not 
their  Thoughts,  we  fhall  find,  that  they  have    their  bitemal 
JDO  fuch  internal  Veneration  for  thefe  Rules,  nor     Principle, 
fo  full  a  Perfuafion  of  their  Certainty  and  Obligation.     The 
great  Principle  of  Morality,  To  do  as  me  vjould  be  done  to,  is  more 
commended  than  praftifed:  But  the  Breach  of  this  Rule  cannot 
be  a  greater  Vice,  than  to  teach  others,  That  it  is  no  moral  Rule, 
nor  Obligatory,  would  be  thoughtMadnefs,  and  contrary  to  that 
Interell:  Men  facrifice  to,  when  they  break  it  themfelves.     Per-* 
haps  Confcience  will  be  urged,  as  checking  us  for  fuch  Breaches, 
and  io  the  internal  Obligaiion  and  Eftablifhment  of  the  Rule  be 
preferved. 

§.  8.  To  which  1  anfwer,  Thatl  doubt  not,     Qonfclence,  no 
but  without  being  written  on  their  Hearts,  many     f  roof  of  any  hi" 
Men  may,  by  the  fame  way  that  they  come  to     ='^''^'-'»  "^o''^^ 
the  ivnowledge  of  other  things,  come  to  aflent 
to  feveral  moral  Rules,  and  be  convinced  of  their  Obligation. 
Others  alfo  may  comic  to  be  of  the  fame  Mind,  from  their  Edu-* 
-  cation,  Company,  and  Cuftoms  of  their  Countiy:  AVhich  Per^ 
fuajiony  however  got,  luill  ferve  to  fet  Confcience  on  work ;  which 
is  nothing  elfe,  but  our  own  Opinion,  or  judgment  of  the  moral 
Re^litude,  or  Pravity  of  our  own  Aftions.     And  if  Confcience 
be  a  Proof  of  Innate  Principles,  Contraries  may  be  Innate  Prin- 
ciples; fince  fome  Men,  with  the  fame  Bent  of  Confcience,  pro- 
fecute  what  others  avoid. 

§.  o.  But  I  cannot  fee,  how  arty  Menfhoitld     t  n         „r  «. 
^  ^  '  ^  hijhnces  oj  h- 

ever  tranfgrefs  thofe  moral  Rules,  with  Confi-  r.orm'!ties,prac* 
dence  and  Serenity, -were  they  Irinateiand  ftamp-  ti/ed  without 
cd  upon  their  Minds.  View  but  an  Army,  at  ^^^'^^^'fi' 
the  facking  of  a  Town,  and  fee  what  Obfcrvation,  or  Senfe  of 
moral  Principles,  or  what  touch  of  Confcience,  for  all  the  Out- 
rages they  do.  Robberies,  Murders,  Rapes,  are  the  Sports  of 
Men,  fet  at  liberty  from  Punifhment  and  Cenfure.  Have  there 
not  been  whole  Nations,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  ci\ilized  People, 
amongft  whom  tlje  expofing  their  Children;  and  leaving  them 
Vol.  I.  F  in 
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ill  the  Fields,  to  perifti  by  Want,  or  wild  Beads,  has  been  the 
Pra£lice,as  little  condemned,  or  Tcruplcd,  as  the  begetting  them? 
Do  they  not  ftill,  in  feme  Countries,  put  them  into  the  fame 
Graves  with  their  Mothers,  if  they  die  in  Child-birth;  or  difpatch 
them,  if  a  pretended  Aftrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy 
Stars?  And  are  there  not  Places,  where,  at  a  certain  Age,  they 
kill,  or  expofe,  their  Parents  without  any  Remorfe  at  all?  In  a 
Part  ofJfia,  the  Sick,  when  their  Cafe  comes  to  be  thought  de- 
fperate,  are  carried  out,  and  laid  on  the  Earth  before  they  are 
dead;  and  left  there,  expofed  to  Wind  and  Weather,  to  perifh 
(a)  Cruller  a-  without  Ailiftance,  or  Pity,  (a)  It  is  famihar 
pud  Theveuot,  among  the  Mengrelians,  a  People  profeifm^ 
Part  iv.  P.  13.  Chriftianity,  to  buiy  their  Children  alive,  with- 
dTr^lot'  out  Scruple.  (^}  There  are  Places,  where  they 
/>.  58.  cat  their  own  Children,     (r)    The  Caribbees 

(c)  Voftus  de  were  wont  to  geld  their  Children,  on  purpofe 
Nili^Ongine,       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^j^  ^^^  Gardlajfo  de  la 

id)  P.  Mart.       Vega  tells  us  of  a  People  in  Peru,  which  were 

Dec,  wont  to  fat  and  eat  tlitir  Children  they  got  on 

their  Female  Captives,  whom  they  kept  as  Concubines,  for  that 

Purpofe;  and,  when  they  were  pafl  breeding, the  Mothers  them- 

/  ATT-n.  J    T        felves  were  kiil'd  too  and  eaten,  (d-)  The  Virtues, 

jfjHift.desIn-  .        ,      ,    ,.       1    , 

cas  L.i.C.  12.     whereby  the  Jomupiuambos  believed  they  me- 

(f)  Lery,C.i6.  rited  Paradiie,  were  Revenge,  and  eating  abun- 
^^°*  dance  of  their  Enemies.    (/)  They  have  not  fo 

much  as  theNamefor  God,  no  Acknowledgment  of  any  God,  no 
Religion,  no  Woriliip,  p.  231.  The  Saints,  who  are  canonized 
amongft  the  Turks.,  lead  Lives,  which  one  cannot  with  Modefty 
relate.  A  remarkable  PafTage  to  this  Purpcfe,  out  of  the  Voy- 
ages of  Bawngarten,  which  is  a  Book  not  every  Day  to  be  met 
with,  I  fnall  fet  down  at  large,  in  the  Language  it  is  publifhed  in. 
Ibi  {fc. prope  Belbes  in  ^gypto)  v'nUnmsfanSimn  unum  Sarace- 
nlcum,  inter  arenaruyn  cumulos,  ita,  ut  ex  utcro  jjiatris  prodiit, 
nudumfedenteyn.  Mos  ejl,  ut  didiclnms,  Mahomitiilis,  ut  eos,  qui 
a^nentes,  et  Jine  rationefunt,  profan£lis  colant  et  vemrentur.  hi' 
fuper  et  eos,  qui  cum  diu  vitam  egerint  inquinatiffimam,  volunta- 
?-iam  d'^mum  ^c^nitentiam  et  paupertatem,  fanciitate  venerandos 

deputant. 
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deputant.  Ejufmodi  vera  genus  homlnum  libertatem  quandam  ef- 
frattem  habentj  donios  quas  volunt  intrandi,  edendi,  bibendi,  et  quod 
majKS  ^J}f  concumbendi;  ex  quo  concubitu,  Ji  froles  fecuta  fueritf 
fan£ia  Jimiliter  habetur.  His  ergo  hominibus^  dum  vivunt,  mag^ 
nos  exh'ibcnt  honor  es  ;  mortuis  veroy  vel  templa,  v  el  monument  a  ex^ 
iruunt  ampliffimay  eofque  contingere  ac  fcpellre  maxima  fortuna 
ducunt  loco.  Audivimus  hac  di^a  ei  dicenda  per  interpretem  a 
Mucrelo  nojlro,  Hfuper  fanSimn  ilium,  quern  eo  loco  vidi/nus, 
publicitus  apprime  commendari,  eum  eJJ'e  hominemfan^ium,  divi- 
num  ac  integritate  pracipuum;  eo  quod,  nee  famin arum  unquam 
ejfet,  nee  puerorum,fed  tantummodo  afellarum  concubUcr,  atque 
mularwn.  Peregr.  Baumgarten,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  73.  More  of  the  fame 
kind;  concernmg  thefe  precious  Saints  among  the  lurks,  may  be 
feen  in  Pietro  delta  Valle,  in  his  Letter  of  the  25th  of  January ^ 
J  61 6.  Where  then  are  thofe  Innate  Principles  of  Juftice,  Piety, 
Gratitude, Equity,  Chaflity  ?  Or,  uhere  is  that  univerfal Confent, 
that  alTures  us  there  are  fuch  inbred  Rules?  Murders  in  Duels, 
when  Falhion  has  made  them  honourable,  are  committed,  with- 
out Remorfe  of  Confcience  :  Nay,  in  many  Places,  Innocence 
in  this  Cafe  is  the  greateft  Ignominy.  And,  if  we  look  abroad, 
to  take  a  View  of  Men,  as  they  are,  we  Ihall  find,  that  they  have 
Remorfe  in  one  Place,  for  doing,  or  omitting  that,  which  others, 
in  another  Place,  think  they  merit  by. 

§.  I  o.  He  that  will  carefully  pcrufe  the  Hifto-  Men  have  con- 
ry  of  Mankind,  and  look  abroad  into  the  feveral  t^'^^U  i  raclical 
Tribes  of  Men,  and  with  Indifferency  furvey  "'  ^^^'^'/''■'* 
their  Adlions,  will  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfcli,  that  there  is  fcarce 
that  Principle  of  Morality  to  be  namM,  ox  Rule  of  Firtue  tobQ 
thought  on,  (thofe  only  excepted,  that  are  abfolutely  necclTary 
to  hold  Society  together,  which  coxiimonly  too  are  ncglefted 
betwixt  diftindt  Societies)  which  is  not,  fomewhere  or  other, 
flighted,  and  condemned  by  the  general  Falliion  of  whole  Soci- 
eties of  Men,  governed  by  Practical  Opinions,  and  Rules  of  Liv- 
ing, quite  oppolite  to  others. 

§.  II.   Here,  perhaps,  'twill  be  objefted,     IVbole  Nati- 
That  it  is  no  Argument,  that  the  Rtde  is  not    ^"^  r^jeflj^-ve- 

kwj-xvnf, 
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knoivn,  becaufe  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  Objeftion 
v^^hj  goo'l?  where  Men,  tho'  they  tranfgrefs,  yet  dif- 

own  not  the  Law;  where  Fear  of  Shame,Cenfure, 
or  Punifhment,  carries  the  Mark  of  fome  Awe  it  has  upon  them. 
But  it  is  impoffible,  to  conceive,  that  a  -whole  Nation  of  Men 
ftiould  all  publicly  reje£i  and  renounce,  what  every  one  of  them, 
certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  Law;  for  fo  they  muft, 
who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on  their  Minds.  'Tis  poffible, 
Men  may  fometimes  own  Rules  of  Morality y  which,  in  their 
private  I'houghts,  they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep 
themfelves  in  Reputation  and  Efteem,  amongft  thofe,  who  are 
perfuaded  of  their  Obligation.  But  'tis  not  to  be  imagin'd,  that 
a  whole  Society  of  Men  fhould,  publicly  and  profcfTedly,  dif- 
own,  and  cafl  off  a  Rule,  which  they  could  not,  in  their  own 
Minds,  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  Law ;  nor  be  ignorant, 
that  all  Men,  they  ftiould  have  to  do  with,  knew  it  to  be  fuch  : 
And  therefore,  mull  every  one  of  them  apprehend  from  others, 
all  the  Contempt  and  Abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  profefles 
himfclf  void  of  Humanity  ;  and  one,  who,  confounding  the 
known  and  natural  Meafures  of  Right  and  Wrong,  cannot  but 
be  look'd  on,  as  the  profefs'd  Enemy  of  their  Peace  and  Hap- 
pinefs.  Whatever  Praftical  Principle  is  Innate,  cannot  but  be 
known  to  every  one,  to  be  juft  and  good.  It  is,  therefore, 
little  lefs  than  a  Contradiflion  to  fuppofe,  That  whole  Nations 
of  Men  ftiould,  both  in  their  Profeflions  and  Prafticc,  unani- 
moufly  and  univcrfally  give  the  Lie  to  what,  by  the  moft:  in- 
vincible Evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  True,  Right, 
and  Good.  This  is  enough  to  fatisfy  us.  That  no  Practical 
Rule,  which  is  any  where  univerfally,  and  with  public  Appro- 
bation, or  Allowance,  tranigreffed,  can  be  fuppofed  Innate. 
But  I  have  fomething  farther  to  add,  in  Anfwer  to  this  Ob- 
jC(flion. 

§.  12.  The  breaking  of  a  Rule,  fay  you,  is  no  Argument  that 
it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it:  But  \kit  generally  allowed  Breach  of 
it  any  ivhere,  I  fav,  is  a  Proof  that  it  is  not  Innate.  For  Ex- 
ainpie :  Let  us  take  any  of  thefe  Rules,  which,  being  the  mod 
obvious  Deductions  of  human  Re^fon,  and  conformable  to  the 

natural 
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natural  Inclination  of  the  greateft  Part  of  Men,  fewcft  People 
have  had  the  Impudence  to  deny,  or  Inconfideration  to  doubt 
of.     If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted,  none,  I 
think,  can  have  a  fairer  Pretence  to  be  Innate,  than  this;  Pa- 
rents,  freferve  and  cherijh  your  Children.     When  therefore  you 
fay,  That  this  is  an  Innate  Rule,  what  do  you  mean?  Either, 
that  it  is  an  Innate  Principle,  which,  upon  all  Occaficns  excites 
and  directs  the  Anions  of  all  Men:   Or  elfe,  that  it  is  a  Truth, 
which  all  Men  have  imprinted  on  their  Minds,  and  which  there- 
fore they  know  and  aflent  to :   But  in  neither  of  thefe  Senfcs  is 
it  Innate.     Firjty  That  it  is  not  a  Principle,  which  influences 
all  Mens  Anions,  is  what  I  have  proved,  by  the  Examples  be- 
fore cited ;  Nor  need  we  feek  fo  far  as  Mettgrelia,  or  Peru,  to 
find  Inftances  of  fuch  as  neglefl,  abufe,  nay,  and  deftroy  their 
Children ;    or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  Brutality  of 
fome  favage  and  barbarous  Nations,  when  we  remember,  that 
it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned  Praflice  amongft  the  Creeks 
and  Romans,  to  expofe,  without  Pity  or  Remorfe,  their  inno- 
cent Infants.     Secondly,  That  it  is  an  Innate  Truth,  known  to 
all  Men,  is  alfo  falfe  :  For,  Parents,  freferve  your  Children,  is 
fo  far  from  an  Innate  Truth,  that  it  is  no  Truth  at  all ;  it  be- 
ing a  Command,  and  not  a  Propofition,  and  fo  not  capable  of 
Truth,  or  Falrtiood.     To  make  it  capable  of  being  aflented  to, 
as  true,  it  muft  be  reduced  to  fome  fuch  Propofition  as  this ; 
//  is  the  Duty  of  Parents  to  preferve  their  Children.     But  what 
Duty  is,  cannot  be  underftood,  without  a  Law ;  nor  a  Law  be 
known,  or  fiippofcd,  without  a  Law-maker,  or  without  Reward 
and  Punifhmcnt:    So  that  it  is  impoffible  that  this,  or  any  o- 
ther  Practical  Principle,  (hould  be  Innate  ;  /'.  e.  be  imprinted  on 
the  Mind,  as  a  Duty,  without  fuppofing  the  Ideas  of  God,  of 
Law,  of  Obligation,  of  Punifhmcnt,  of  a  Life  after  this.  Innate: 
For  that  Punifhmcnt  follows  not,  in  this  Life,  the  Breach  of 
this  Rule;  and  confequently,  that  it  has  not  the  Force  of  a  Law, 
in  Countries,  where  the  generally  allow'd  Pradlice  runs  counter 
to  it,  is  in  itfclf  evident.     But  thefe  Ideas  (which  mufl  be  all 
of  them  Innate,   if  any  Thing  as  a  Duty  be  fo)  arc  fo  far 
from  being  Innate,  that  'tis  not  every  ftudious,  or  thinking  Man, 

much 
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much  lefs  every  one  that  is  born,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found 
clear  and  diftinft :  And  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others 
ieems  moft  likely  to  be  Innate,  is  not  fo,  (I  mean  the  Idea  of 
God)  I  think,  in  the  next  Chapter,  will  appear  very  evident,  to 
any  confidering  Man. 

§.13.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think,  we  may  fafely  con- 
clude. That,  xvhatever  PraSlical  Rule  is,  in  any  Place,  generally j 
and  with  Allowance  broken,  cannot  be  fuppofed  Innate;  it  being 
impoflible  that  Men  fhould,  without  Shame  or  Fear,  confident- 
ly and  ferenely  break  a  Rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evi- 
dently know,  that  God  had  fet  up,  and  would  certainly  punifh 
the  Breach  of  (which  they  muft,  if  it  were  Innate)  to  a  degree, 
to  make  it  a  very  ill  Bargain  to  the  TranfgrefTor.  Without 
fuch  a  Knowledge  as  this,  a  Man  can  never  be  certain  that 
any  thing  is  his  Duty.  Ignorance,  or  Doubt  of  the  Law ; 
Hopes  to  efcape  the  Knowledge,  or  Power  of  the  Law-maker, 
or  the  like,  may  make  Men  give  way  to  a  prefent  Appetite  : 
But  let  any  one  fee  the  Fault,  and  the  Rod  by  it,  and,  with 
the  Tranfgi-effion,  a  Fire  ready  to  punifh  it ;  a  Pleafure  tempt- 
ing, and  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  vifibly  held  up,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  Vengeance,  (for  this  mull  be  the  Cafe,  where 
any  Duty  is  imprinted  on  the  Mind)  and  then  tell  me,  whe- 
ther it  be  poflible  for  People,  with  fuch  a  Profpeft,  fuch  a  cer- 
tain Knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  Scruple,  to 
offend  againft  a  Law,  which  they  carry  about  them  in  inde- 
lible Charafters,  and  that  flares  them  in  the  Face,  whilfl  they 
are  breaking  it?  Whether  Men,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  feel 
in  themfelves  the  imprinted  Edicts  of  an  Omnipotent  Law- 
maker, can,  with  AfTurance  and  Gaiety,  flight  and  trample  un- 
der foot  his  moft  facred  Injunftions?  And  lallly.  Whether  it 
be  poffible,  that,  whilft  a  Man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to 
this  Innate  Law,  and  fupreme  Law-giver,  all  the  By-ftanders, 
yea,  even  the  Governors  and  Rulers  of  the  People,  full  of  the 
fameSenfe,  both  of  the  Law  and  Law-maker,  fhould  filently  con- 
nive, without  teftifying  their  diflike,  or  laying  the  lealt  blame 
on  it?  Principles  of  A^ftions,  indeed,  there  are  lodged  in  I\Iens 
Appetites,  but  theie  are  fo  far  from  being  Innate,  moral  Prin- 
ciples, 
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clples,  that,  if  they  were  left  to  their  full  Swing,  they  would 
carry'  Men  to  the  over-turning  of  all  Morality.  Moral  Laws 
are  fet  as  a  Curb  and  Reftraint  to  thefe  exorbitant  Defires, 
which  they  cannot  be,  but  by  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  that 
will  over-balance  the  Satiifaftion,  any  one  fhall  propofe  to  him- 
felf,  m  the  Breach  of  the  Law.  If,  therefore,  any  thing  be 
imprinted  on  the  Mind  of  all  Men,  as  a  Law,  all  Men  muft 
have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  Kjiowledge,  that  certain  and 
unavoidable  Punifhrnent  will  attend  the  Breach  of  it:  For,  if 
Men  can  be  ignorant,  or  doubful,  of  what  is  Innate,  Innate 
Principles  are  infixed  on,  and  urged,  to  no  Purpofe.  Truth 
and  Certainty  (the  things  pretended)  are  not  at  all  fecured  by 
them ;  but  Men  are  in  the  fame  uncertain,  floating  Eflate 
with,  as  without  them.  An  evident,  undubitable  Knowledge 
of  unavoidable  Punifhment,  great  enough  to  make  the  Tranf- 
greflion  very  uneiigible,  mult  accompany  an  Innate  Law ;  un- 
lefs,  with  an  Innate  Law,  they  can  fuppofe  an  Innate  Gofpel 
too.  I  would  not  here  be  miflaken,  as  if,  becaufe  I  deny  an 
Innate  Law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but  pofitiveLaws.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  Diifercncc  between  an  Innate  Law,  and  a 
Law  of  Nature  ;  between  fomething  imprinted  on  our  IMinds 
in  tlieir  very  Original,  and  fometliing  that  we,  being  ignorant 
of,  may  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of,  by  the  Ufe  and  due  Appli- 
cation of  our  natural  Faculties.  And  1  think  they  equally  for- 
fake  the  Truth,  who,  running  into  the  contrary  Extremes,  either 
affirm  an  Innate  Law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  Law,  knowable 
by  the  Light  of  Nature,  /.  e.  without  the  Help  of  pofitive  Re- 
velation. 

§.  14.  The  DifTerence  there  is  amongft  Men,    Thofe,  -whu 
in  their  Praaical  Principles,  is  fo  evident,  that,  I    '«^">^^^'«  ["- 
thmk,  I  need  fay  no  more  to  evmce,  that  it  will    Principla  tell 
be  inipoflible  to  find  any  Innate,  moral  Rules,    us  not  -what 
by  this  Mark  of  general  AfTent :  And  'tis  enough    t^^y  are. 
to  make  one  fufpefl,  that  the  Suppofition  of  fuch  Innate  Prin- 
ciples, is  but  an  Opinion,  taken  up  at  pleafure;  fince  thofe, 
who  talk  ^o  confidently  of  them,  are  fo  fparing  to  tell  us  which 
they  are.  This  mig'at  with  juflice  be  expected  from  thofe  Men, 

who 
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who  lay  ftrefs  upon  this  Opinion :  And  it  gives  occafion  to  dif- 
traft,  either  their  Knowledge,  or  Charit}',  who  declaring,  That 
God  has  imprinted  on  the  blinds  of  Men,  the  Foundations  of 
Knowledge,  and  the  Rules  of  Living,  are  yet  fo  little  favour- 
able to  the  Information  of  their  Neighbours,  or  the  Quiet  of 
Mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which  they  are,  in  the 
Variety  Men  are  dilhafted  with.     But,  in  truth,  were  there 
any  fuch  Innate  Principles,  there  would  be  no  need  to  teach 
them.  Did  Men  find  fuch  Innate  Propofitions,  ftamped  on  their 
Minds,  they  would  eafily  be  able  to  diltmguifh  them  from  other 
Truths,  that  they  afterwards  learned  and  deduced  from  them ; 
and  there  would  be  nothing  more  eafy,  than  to  know  what,  and 
how  many  they  were.     There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about 
their  Number,  than  there  is  about  the  Number  of  our  Fingers; 
and  'tis  like  then,  every  Syflem  would  be  ready  to  give  them  us 
by  Tale.     But  fince  no  body,  that  I  know,  has  ventured  yet 
to  give  a  Catalogue  of  them,  they  cannot  blame  thofe,  who 
doubt  of  the  Imiate  Priciples ;    fince  even  they,  who  require 
Men  to  believe,  that  there  are  fuch  Innate  Propofitions,  do  not 
tell  us  what  they  are.  'Tis  eafy  to  forefee,  that  if  different  Men, 
of  different  Sefls,  fhould  go  about  to  give  us  a  Lifi:  of  thofe 
Innate,  Practical  Prmciples,  they  would  fet  down  only  fuch  as 
(uited  their  diftinfl:  Hypothefis,  and  were  fit  to  fupport  the  Doc- 
trines of  their  particular  Schools,  or  Churches:  A  plain  Evidence, 
that  there  are  no  fuch  Innate  Truths.     Nay,  a  great  Part  of 
Men  are  fo  far  from  finding  any  fuch  Innate  moral  Principles 
in  themfelves,  that,  by  denying  Freedom  to  Mankind,  and  there- 
by making  I\Ien  no  other  than  bare  Machines,  they  take  a- 
vvay  not  only  Innate,  but  all  moral  Rules  whatfoever,  and  leave 
not  a  PoffibiJity  to  believe  any  fuch,  to  thofe  who  cannot  con- 
ceive, how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of  a  Law,  that  is  not  a 
free  Agent;     And,  upon  that  Ground,   they  muft  neceffarily 
rejeft  all  Principles  of  Virtue,  who  cannot  put  Morality  and  Me- 
chan'fm  together;  which  are  not  very  eafy  to  be  reconciled,  or 
made  confifient. 

Lord  Herbert'/         §.  1 5.  W  H  E  N I  had  writ  this,  being  informed 
Innate  Prin-       that  my  Lord  Herbert  had,  in  his  Books  de  Ve- 

ritate, 
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rltatCf  affigned  thefe  Innate  Principles,  I  pre-  ciples  examin-^ 
fently  confulted  him,  hoping  to  find,  in  a  Man  ^^■ 
of  fo  great  Parts,  fomething  that  might  fatisfy  me  in  this  Point, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  Enquiry.  In  his  Chapter,  de  Injllr.^u 
Natural'!,  P.  76.  edit.  1656.  I  met  with  thefe  fix  Marks  of  his 
Notitla  Communes:  1.  Prior  it  as.  2.  Independentia.  3.  Uni' 
verfalitas.  4.  Certitude.  5.  NeceJ/itas,  i.  e.  as  he  explains  it, 
faciunt  ad  hominis  converfaticnem.  6.  Modus  conformatlonis, 
i.  e.  AJfenfusy  nulla  intei~pofiia  mora.  And  at  the  latter  End  of 
his  little  Treatife,  DeReligioneLaiciy  he  fays  this,  of  thefe  Innate 
Principles  :  yJdeo  ut  non  uniufcujufvis  Religionis  confnio  arSlen- 
tur,  qua  ubique  vigent  veritates.  Sunt  enim  in  iffd  mente  cali" 
tus  defcripts,  nidUfque  traditlonibus,  five  fcriptis.  Jive  nonfcrip'- 
tis,  obncxia,  P  3.  And,  Veritates  mjir a  Catholics,  qua,  tanquam 
indubia  Dei  effata,  inforo  interiori  de/cripta.  Thus  having  giv- 
en the  Marks  of  the  Innate  Principles,  or  Common  Noti- 
ons, and  afferted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  Men, 
by  the  Hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  fet  them  down;  and  they 
are  thefe  :  1 .  Ejfe  aliquod  J upremum  numen.  1.  Numen  illud  colt 
debere.  3.  Virtutem,  cum  pi et ate  conjun^a?n,  optimamejfe  ra^ 
tionem  cult  us  divini.  4.  Refpifcendum  ejje  a  peccatis.  5.  Dart 
pram/urn,  vet  popnam,  pojl  banc  vitam  tranfa6iam,  Tho'  I  al- 
low thefe  to  be  clear  Truths,  and  fuch  as,  if  rightly  explained, 
a  rational  Creature  can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  AfTcnt  to  ;  yet  I 
think  he  is  far  from  proving  them  Innate  Impreffions,  in  foro 
interiori  dffcript^.     For  I  muft  take  leave  to  obferve, 

$.  16.  Ftrji,  That  thcfc  five  Propofitions  are,  either  not  all, 
or  more  than  all,  thofe  common  Notions,  writ  on  our  Minds 
by  the  Finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reafonable  to  believe  any  at 
all  to  be  fo  written :  Since  there  arc  other  Propofitions,  Vv^hich, 
even  by  his  own  Rules,  have  as  juft  a  Pretence  to  fuch  an  O- 
riginal,  and  may  be  as  well  admitted  for  Innate  Principles,  as 
at  leaft,  fome  of  thefe  five  he  enumerates,  viz.  Do,  as  ihou 
luouldp  be  done  unto:  And,  perhaps,  fome  hundreds  of  others, 
when  well  confidered. 

§.  17.  Secondly,  That  all  his  Marks  are  not  to  be  found  la 
each  of  his  five  Propofitions,  vh.  his  firft;  fecond,  and  tiiird 

Vol.  I.  G  Marks, 
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Marks,  agree  perfeftly  to  neither  of  them ;  and  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  Marks,  agree  but  ill  to  his  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  Propofitions.  For,  befides  that  we  are  aflur- 
ed  from  Hiftory,  of  many  Men,  nay,  whole  Nations,  who 
doubt,  or  dilbelieve  fome,  or  all  of  them;  I  cannot  fee  how 
the  third,  viz.  That  Virtue,  johfd  "with  Piety,  is  the  hcjl  Worjhip 
of  God,  can  be  an  Innate  Principle,  when  the  Name,  or  Sound, 
Virtue,  is  fo  hard  to  be  underftood ;  liable  to  fo  much  Uncer- 
tainty in  its  Signification ;  and  the  Thing  it  ftands  for,  fo  much 
contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  therefore, 
this  can  be  but  a  very  uncertain  Rule  of  Human  Praftice,  and 
ferve  but  very  little  to  theConduft  of  ou'-Lives,  and  is  therefore, 
very  unfit:  to  be  afTigned  as  an  Innate  Praftical  Principle. 

$.  1 8.  For  let  us  ccnfider  this  Propofition,  as  to  its  Meaning, 
(for  it  is  the  Senfe,  and  not  Sound,  that  is,  and  muft  be  the  Prin- 
ciple, or  common  Notion)  viz.  Virtue  is  the  beji  Worjhip  of  God, 
i.  e.  is  mod  acceptable  to  him  ;  which,  if  Virtue  be  taken,  as 
mod  commonly  it  is,  for  thofe  Aflions,  which,  according  to  the 
different  Opinions  of  feveral  Countries,  are  accounted  laudible, 
will  be  a  Propofition  fo  far  from  being  certain,  that  it  will  not 
be  true.  If  Virtue  be  taken  for  Anions  conformable  to  God's 
Will,  or  to  the  Rule  prefcribed  by  God,  which  is  the  true  and 
only  Meafure  of  Virtue,  when  Virtue  is  ufed  to  fignify  what  is,  in 
its  own  Nature  right,  and  good ;  then  this  Propofition,  That 
Virtue  is  the  hejl  Worjhip  of  Cod,  will  be  mofi  true  and  certain, 
but  of  very  little  ufe  in  Human  Life:  Since  it  will  amount  to 
no  more  but  this,  viz.  That  Godis  pkqfcdivith  the  doing  of  what 
he  commands;  which  a  Man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true, 
without  knowing  what  it  is  that  God  doth  command ;  and  fo 
be  as  far  from  any  Rule,  or  Principle  of  his  Actions,  as  he  was 
before.  And  I  think  very  few  will  take  a  Propofition,  which 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  That  God  is  pleafed  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  himfelf  commands,  for  an  Imaate  moral  Prin- 
ciple, writ  on  the  Minds  of  all  I\Ien,  (however  true  and  certain 
it  may  be)  fince  it  teaches  fo  little.  Whofoever  does  fo,  will 
have  reafon  to  think  Hundreds  of  Propofitions,  Innate  Prin- 
ciples ;  fmcs  there  are  many,  wruch  have  as  good  a  Title  as  this, 

to 
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to  be  received  for  fuch,  which  no  body  yet  ever  put  into  that 
Rank  of  Innate  Principles. 

§.  19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  Propofition  {viz.  Men  tnujl  repent  cf 
their  Sins)  much  more  inftru(5live,  till  \vhat  thofe  Aftions  are, 
that  are  meant  by  Sins,  be  fet  down.     For  the  Word  Peccata, 
or  Sins,  being  put,  as  it  ufually  is,  to  fignify  in  general,  ill  Alli- 
ens, that  will  drawPuniftiment  upon  the  Doers;  what  great  Prin- 
ciple of  Morality  can  that  be,  to  tell  us,  we  Ihould  be  forry,  and 
ceafe  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mifchief  upon  us,  without  know- 
ing what  thofe  particular  Actions  are,  that  will  do  fo?  Indeed, 
this  is  a  very  true  Propofition,  and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on.  and 
received  by,  thofe  who  are  fuppofcd  to  have  been  taught,  what 
A£lions  in  all  kinds  are  Sins:  But  neither  this,  nor  the  former, 
can  be  imagined  to  be  Innate  Principles;  nor  to  be  of  any  life, 
if  they  were  Innate ;  unlefs  the  particular  Meafures  and  Bounds 
of  all  Virtues  and  Vices,  were  engraven  in  Mens  Minds,  and 
were  Innate  Principles  alfo,  which,  I  think,  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted.  And,  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  fcarce  feem  pofTiblc, 
that  God  fliould  engrave  Principles  in  Mens  Minds,  in  Words  of 
uncertain  Signification,  fuch  as  Virtues  and  Sins,  which,  amongfl 
-  different  Men,  fland  for  different  Things  :  Nay,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  in  Words  at  all ;  which  being,  in  moft  of  thefe 
Principles,  very  general  Names,  cannot  be  underflood,  but  by 
knowing  the  Particulars  comprehended  under  them.     And,  in 
the  praftical  Inilances,  the  Meafures  mufl  be  taken  from  the 
Knowledge  of  the  A6lions  themfelves,  and  the  Rules  of  them, 
abftraftcd  from  Words,  and  antecedent  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Names  ;  which  Rules  a  Man  mufl  know,  what  Language  foe- 
ver  he  chance  to  learn,  whether  Englijh,  or  Japanefe,  or  if  he 
fhould  learn  no  Language  at  all,  or  never  fhould  underhand  the 
ufe  of  Words,  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of  dumb  unA  deaf  Men. 
When  it  fhall  be  made  out,  that  Men,ignorant  of  Words,  or  un- 
taught by  the  Laws  and  Cufloms  of  their  Country,  know  that  it 
is  part  of  theWorfhip  of  God,  Not  to  kill  another  Man ;  Not  to 
know  more  Women  than  one ;  Not  to  procure  Abortion  ;  Not 
to  expofe  their  Children ;  Not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his, 
tho'  we  want  it  ourfclvcs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  fup- 

ply 
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ply  his  Wants ;  and,  whenever  we  have  dene  the  contrary,  we 
bugnt  to  repent,  be  forry,  and  refolve  to  do  fo  no  more :  When, 
I  fay,  all  Men  fhall  be  proved  aflually  to  know,  and  allow  all 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  Rules,  all  which  come  under 
thefe  two  general  Words,  made  ufe  of  above,  I'/z.  Virtutes2.ndPeC' 
cata,  Virtues  and  Sins,  there  will  be  more  reafon  for  admitting 
thefe,  and  the  like,  for  commonNotions,  and  Practical  Principles. 
Yet,  after  all,  univerfal  Confent  (were  there  any  in  moral  Prin- 
ciples) to  Truths,  the  Knowledge  whereof  may  be  attained  o- 
therwife,  would  fcarce  prove  them  to  be  Innate ;  which  is  all  I 
contend  for. 

_, .    ,.  S.  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  here. 

Obi.  Innate  a-      ,  ,      ,  .  i 

Principles  mav  ^°  ^"^'^  "^^^  ^'^^  ready,  but  not  very  material 
becorriptedy  Anfwer,  (x'/z.)  That  the  Innate  Principles  of 
anjwered.  Morality,  may,  by  Education,  and  Cujiom,  and 

the  general  Opinion  of  thofe,  amongfl  whom  we  converfe,  he 
darkned,  and,  at  lall,  quite  'worn  out  of  the  Minds  of  Men.  Which 
Affertion  of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  Argument  of 
univerfal  Confent,  by  which  this  Opinion  of  Innate  Principles  is 
endeavoured  to  be  proved;  unlefs  thofe  Men  will  think  it  reafon- 
able,  that  their  private  Perfualions,  or  that  of  their  Party,  fhould 
pafs  for  univerfal  Confent ;  a  Thing  not  unfrequently  done, 
when  IMen,  prefuming  themfelves  to  be  the  only  Mailers  of  right 
Reafon,  call  by  the  Votes  and  Opinions  of  the  reft  of  Mankind, 
as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And  then  their  Argument  ftands 
thus  :  The  Principles,  which  ail  Mankind  allow  for  true,  are  In- 
nate ;  thofe,that  Men  of  right  Reafon  admit,  are  the  Principles  al- 
lowed by  allMankind:  We,  and  thofe  of  our  ownMind,  arcMen 
of  Reafon  J  therefore,  we  agreeing,  our  Principles  are  Innate  : 
Which  is  a  very  pretty  way  of  ai'guing,  and  a  Ihort  Cut  to  Infal- 
libiUty.  For,  otherwife,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  underftand,  how 
there  be  fome  Principles,  which  all  Men  do  acknowledge,  and  a- 
greein;  and  yet  there  are  none  of  thofe  Pr/wc/p/fj,  which  are  not, 
by  depraved  Cujlom^  and  illEducation,  blotted  cut  of  the  Minds  of 
many  Men ;  which  is  to  fay ,  That  all  Men  admit,  but  yet  many 
IMen  do  deny  anddifient  from  them.  And,  indeed,  theSuppofition 
of  fuch  firft  Princirleswill  fer\-e  us  to  very  little  Purpofe;  and  we 

ihall 
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fhall  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  with,  as  without  tliem,  if  they  may,  by 
any  Human  Power,  fuch  as  is  the  W  ill  of  our  Teachers, or  Opini* 
onsof  oui-Companions,be  altered,or  loft  muszAndjUotwithltand- 
ing  all  this  Boaft  of  fiift  Principles,  and  Innate  Light,  we  fhall 
be  as  much  in  the  Dark,  and  Uncertainty,  as  if  there  were  no 
fuch  thing  at  aU;  it  being  all  one,  to  have  no  Rule,  and  one  that 
will  warp  any  way;  or  amongft  various  and  contrary  Rules, 
not  to  know  which  is  the  right.  But,  concerning  Innate  Prin- 
ciples, I  defue  thefe  Men  to  fay,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot, 
by  Education  and  Cuftom,  be  blurr'd  and  blotted  out:  If  they 
cannot,  we  muft  find  them  in  all  Mankind  alike,  and  they  mull 
be  clear  in  every  body :  And  if  they  may  fuffer  Variation,  from 
adventitious  Notions,  we  muft  then  find  them  cleareft  and  moft 
perfpicuous,  neareft  the  Fountain,  in  Children,  and  Illiterate 
People,  who  have  received  Ipaft  Inipreirion  from  foreign  Opini- 
ons. Let  them  take  v.hich  Side  they  pleafe,  they  will  certainly 
find  it  inconfiftent  with  vilible  Matter  of  Fa6V,  and  daily  Obfer- 
vation. 

§.  21.  I  EASILY  grant,  that  there  are  great  Contrary  Prin- 
Numbers  of  Opinions ^  which,  by  Men  of  diiFe-  cipks  in  the 
rent  Countries,  Educations  and  Tempers,  are  °' 
received  and  embrace d^  as  frfl  and  unquejlionable  Principles;  ma- 
ny  ivhereofj  both  for  their  Abfurdity,  as  well  as  Oppofition  one 
to  another,  it  is  impoJpblefMdd  be  true.  But  yet  ail  thofe  Pro- 
pofitions,  how  remote  foever  from  Reafon,  are  fo  facred,  fome- 
where  or  other,  that  Men,  even  of  good  Underftanding  in  other 
Matters,  will  fooncr  part  with  their  Lives,  and  whatever  is  dear- 
eft  to  them,  than  fuffer  themfehes  to  doubt,  or  others  to  quefti- 
on,  the  Truth  of  them. 

§.  22.  This,  hov/evcr  ftrange  It  may  feem,  is    How  Men  com- 
that  which  every  Day's  Experience  confirms;     f»ofi/y  come  ij,' 

.      .„  ,  r  J    f  1    T    their  Pritictples, 

and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  lo  wondertul,  it 

we  confider  the  Ways  aiid  Steps ,  by  vjhich  it  is  brought  about; 
and  how  really  it  may  come  to  pafs,  that  Do&rines,  that  have 
been  derived  from  no  better  Original,  than  the  Superftition  of  a 
Nurfe,  or  the  Authority  of  an  old  Woman,  may,  by  Length  of 
Time,and  Confent  of  Neighbours,^;-&iv  i<p  to  the  Dignity  cf  Prin- 
ciples 
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clples  in  Religion,  or  Morality.  For  fuch,  who  are  careful  (as 
they  called  it)  to  principle  Children  well,  (and  few  there  be,  who 
have  not  a  Set  of  thofe  Principles  for  them,  which  they  believe 
in)  inftil  into  the  unwary,  and,  as  yet,  unprejudiced  Underfland- 
ing,  (for  white  Paper  receives  any  Charafters)  thofe  Do6bines, 
they  would  have  them  retain  and  profefs.  Thefe  being  taught 
them,  as  foon  as  they  have  any  Apprehenfion,  and  flill,  as  they 
grow  up,  confirmed  to  them,  either  by  the  open  ProfelTion,  or 
tacit  Confent,  of  all  they  have  to  do  with ;  or,  at  lead,  by  thofe, 
of  whofe  Wifdom,  Knowledge,  and  Piety,  they  have  an  Opinion, 
who  never  fuffer  thofe  Propofitions  to  be  otherwife  mentioned, 
but  as  the  Bafis  and  Foundation,  on  which  they  build  their  Reli- 
gion, or  Manners,  come,  by  thefe  Means,  to  have  the  Reputati- 
on of  Unqueftionable,  Self-evident,  and  Innate  Truths. 

§.  23.  To  which  we  may  add.  That  when  Men,  fo  inflru£led, 
are  grown  up,  and  refledl  on  their  own  Minds,  they  cannot  find 
any  thing  more  antient  there,  than  thofe  Opinions,  which  were 
taught  them,  before  their  Memory  began  to  keep  a  Regifter  of 
their  A<5lions,  or  date  the  Time,  when  any  new  Thing  appeared 
to  them;  and  therefore,  make  no  Scruple  to  conclude.  That  thofe 
Propofitions,  of  'whofe  Knowledge  they  can  find  in  themf elves  no 
Original,  were  certainly  the  Imprefs  ofGcd  and  Nature  upon  their 
Minds,  and  not  taught  tliem  by  any  one  elfe.  Thefe  they  enter- 
tain, and  fubnit  to,  as  many  do  to  their  Parents,  with  Veneration; 
not  becaufe  it  is  natural ;  nor  do  Children  do  it,  where  they  are 
not  fo  taught;  but  becaufe,  having  been  always  fo  educated,  and 
having  no  Remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this  RefpecV,  they 
think  it  is  natural. 

§.  24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almoft  unavoidably 
to  come  topafs,  if  we  confider  the  Nature  of  Mankind,  and  the 
Conftitution  of  Human  Affairs;  wherein  mofi  Men  cannot  livCf 
without  employing  theirTirne  in  the  daily  Labours  of  their  Callings; 
nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  Minds,  without  fome  Foundation,  or  Princi- 
ples, to  reft  their  Thoughts  on.  There  is  fcarce  any  one  fo  float- 
ing, and  fuperficial  in  his  Underftanding,  who  hath  not  fome  re- 
verenced Propofitions,  which  arc  to  him  the  Principles,  on  which 
he  bottoms  his  Reafoning;  and  by  which  he  judgeth  of  Truth 

and 
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and  Falihood,  Right  and  Wrong;  which  fome,  wanting  Skill 
and  Leifure,  and  others  the  Inclination;  and  fome  being  taught, 
that  they  ought  not  to  examine;  there  are  few  to  be  found,  who 
are  notexpofed  by  their  Ignorance,  Lazinefs,  Education,  or  Pre- 
cipitancy, to  take  them  upon  Truft. 

§.  ■25.  This  is  evidently  the  Cafe  of  all  Children  and  young 
Folks ;  and  Cuftom,  a  greater  Power  than  Nature,  feldom  fail- 
ing to  make  them  worfliip  for  Divine,  what  fhe  hath  inured  them 
to  bow  their  Minds,  and  fubmit  their  Underftandings  to,  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  grown  Men,  either  perplexed  in  the  ncccflary  Af- 
fairs of  Life,  or  hot  in  the  purfuit  of  Pleafures,  fhould  not  feri- 
oufly  fit  down  to  examine  their  own  Tenets;  efpecially,  when 
one  of  their  Principles  is,  That  Principles  ought  not  to  be  que- 
ftioned.  And,  had  Men  Leifure,  Parts,  and  Will,  who  is  there 
almoft,  that  dare  fliake  the  Foundations  of  all  his  part  Thoughts 
and  Anions,  and  endure  to  bring,  upon  himfelf,  the  Shame 
of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in  Miftake  and  Error?  Who 
is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  Reproach,  which  is 
every  where  prepared  forthofe,  who  dare  venture  to  difTent  from 
the  received  Opinions  of  their  Country,  or  Party  ?  And  where 
is  the  Man  to  be  found,  that  can  patiently  prepare  himfelf  to  bear 
the  Name  of  VVhimfical,  Sceptical,  or  /.theift,  which  he  is  fure 
to  meet  with,  who  does,  in  the  lealt,  fcruplc  any  of  the  common 
Opinions?  And  he  will  be  much  more  afraid  to  quelUon  thofe 
Principles,  when  he  fhall  think  them,  as  mofl  Men  do,  the 
Standards  fet  up  by  God  in  his  Mind,  to  be  the  Rule,  and  Touch- 
ftone,ofall  other  Opinions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  think- 
ing them  Sacred,  whenhe  finds  them  the  earlieftof  all  his  own 
Thoughts,  and  the  moft  reverenced  by  others  ? 

§.  26.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how,  by  thcfe  means,  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  Men  worfliip  the  Idols,  that  have  been  fet  up  in  their 
Minds;  grow  fond  of  the  Notions  they  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  there;  and  (tamp  the  Chara^lers  of  Divinity  upon 
Aifnrdities  and  Errors,  become  zealous  Votaries  to  Bulls  and 
Monkeys;  and  contend  too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of  their 
Opinion.  Dion  ffJos  credit  habendos  ejje  Deos,  quos  ipfe  colif. 
For  fincc  the  rcafoning  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  which  arc  almoft 

conflantly. 
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conftantly,  tho*  not  always  warily,  nor  wifely  employ'd,  would 
not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a  Foundation  and  Foot- 
ing, in  molt  Men;  who,  through  Lazinefs,  or  Avocation,  do 
not;  or  for  want  of  Time,  or  true  Helps,  or  for  other  Caufes, 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  trace 
Truth  to  its  Fountain  and  Original;  'tis  natural  for  them,  and  al- 
mofl  unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  fome  borrowed  Principles ; 
which  being  reputed,  and  prefumed,  to  be  the  evident  Proofs  of 
other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need  any  other  Proof  them- 
felves.  Whoever  fhall  receive  any  of  thefe  into  his  Mind,  and 
entertain  them  there,  with  the  Reverence  ufually  paid  to  Prin- 
ciples, never  venturing  to  examine  them,  but  accuftoming  him- 
feif  to  believe  them,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  believed,  may  take 
up  from  his  Education,  and  the  Fa/hions  of  his  Country,  any 
Abfurdity  for  Innate  Principles;  and^  by  longporing  on  the  fame 
Objcfl,  fo  dim  his  Sight,  as  to  take  Monflers,  lodged  in  his  own 
Brain,  for  the  Images  of  the  Deity,  and,  the  Workman  fhip  of 
his  Hands. 

p  ■    .  ,  §•  ^7'  l^Y  this  Progrefs,  how  many  there  are,' 

mujl  be  exa'  '^^^  arrive  at  Principles,  which  they  believe  In- 
mined.  nate,  may  be  eafily  obferved,  in  the  Variety  of 

oppofite  Principles,  held  and  contended  for,  by 
all  forts  and  degrees  of  Men.  And  he,  that  fliall  deny  this  to  be 
the  Method,  wherein  moft  Men  proceed  to  the  AfTurance  they 
have  of  tlie  Truth  and  Evidence  of  their  Principles,  will,  per- 
haps, find  it  a  hard  matter,  any  other  way,  to  account  for  the 
contrary  Tenets,  which  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  affert- 
ed,  and  which  great  Naiubeisare  ready,  at  any  time,  to  fealwith 
their  Blood.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  Privilege  of  Innate  Prin- 
ciples, to  be  received  upon  tlieir  own  Authority,  without  Ex- 
amination, I  know  not  what  may  not  be  believed,  or  how  any 
one's  Principles  can  be  queflioned.  If  they  may,  and  ought  to 
be  examined,  and  tricu,  I  defire  to  know  how  firft  and  Innate 
Principles  can  be  tried;  or,  atleaft,it  isreafonable  to  demand  the 
Marks  and  Charafters,  whereby  the  genuine,  Innate  Principles, 
maybe  difilnguifhed  from  others ;  that  fo,  amidft  the  great  Variety 
of  Pretenders,  I  may  be  kept  from  Miftakes,  in  fo  material  a 

Point 
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Point  as  this.  When  this  is  done,Ifhall  be  ready  to  embrace  fuch 
welcome,  and  ufeful  Propofitions ;  and,  till  then,  I  may,  with 
Modefty,  doubt ;  fince  I  fear  univerfal  Confent,  which  is  the  on- 
ly one  produced,  will  fcarce  prove  a  fufficient  Mai'k  to  direft  my 
Choice,  and  aflure  me  of  any  Innate  Principles.  From  what 
has  been  faid,  I  think  it  paft  doubt,  that  there  are  no  Praftical 
Principles,  wherein  all  Men  agree;  and,  therefore,  none  Innate, 

CHAP.     IV. 

Other  Confiderat'wns  concerning  Innate  Trincipks^ 
both  Speculative  and  TraB'icaL 

f.  I.  TT  TAD  tliofe,  who  would  perfuade  us,  Prhiciples  7iot 
i  I  that  there  are  Innate  Principles,  hmatc,  tmlefi 
^  -^  not  taken  them  together  in  grofs,  '^J^^/f  ^'  ^' 
but  confidered  feparately  the  Parts,  out  of 
which  thofe  Propofitions  are  made ;  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  fo  for\vard  to  believe  they  were  Innate :  Since,  if  the 
Ideas y  which  made  up  thofe  Truths,  were  not,  it  was  impolTible 
that  the  Propofitions,  made  up  of  them,  lliould  be  Innate,  or 
our  Knowledge  of  them  be  born  with  us.  For,  if  the  Ideas  be 
not  Innate,  there  was  a  Time,  when  the  Mind  was  without  thofe 
Principles;  and  then, they  will  not  belnnate,but  be  derived  from 
feme  other  Original.  For,  where  the  Ideas  themfelves  are  not, 
there  can  be  no  Knowledge,  no  AiTcnt,  no  Mental,  or  Verbal, 
Propofitions  about  them. 

$.  2.  If  we  will  attentively  confider  new-bom  \^Qz%yefpectaUy 
Children,  we  (hall  have  little  Reafon  to  think,  f  ?/^  l^'^^^^'^g'-'^g 
that  they  bring  mdcay  Ideas  into  the  World  with  ^^^^^  ^^^;^^  ^y^^^. 
them.  For,  bating,  perhaps,  fomc  faint  Ideas  of  dren. 
Hunger,  and  Thirft,  and  Warmth,  and  iomc  Pains,  which  tlicy 
may  have  felt  in  the  Womb,  there  is  not  the  leafl:  Appear- 
ance of  any  fettled  Ideas  at  all  in  them;  efpccially  of  Ideas,  an- 
fiver'mg  the  Tenns, which  make  up  thofe  touverfal Pyopojilioms^xh^it 
are  efleemcd  Innate  Principles.  One  may  perceive  how,  by 
Vol.  L  H  Degrees,. 
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Degrees,  afterwards,  Ideas  come  into  their  Minds;  and  that 
they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other,  than  what  Experience,  and  the 
Oblervation  of  Things,  tliat  come  in  their  Way,  furniih  them 
with ;  which  might  be  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  they  are  not 
Oricrinal  Charafters,  (lamped  on  the  Mind. 

§.  3.  IT  is  impojfible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  is 
certainly  (if  there  be  any  fuch)  an  Innate  Principle.  But  can 
any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  fay,  that  hnpoffibdity  and  Identity, 
are  two  Innate  Ideas P  Are  they  fuch  as  all  Mankind  have,  and 
bring  into  theW  orld  with  them?  And  are  they  thofe,that  are  the 
firft  in  Children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acquired  ones?  If  they  are 
Innate,  they  muft  needs  be  fo.  Hath  a  Child  an  Idea  of  Imfof- 
fiblhiy  and  Identity,  before  it  has  of  White  or  Black,  Siveet  or 
Bitter F  And  is  it  from  the  Knowledge  of  this  Principle,  that  it 
concludes,  that  W'^orm wood,  rubbed  on  the  Nipple,  haih  not  the 
fame  Tafte,  that  it  ufed  to  receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  actual 
Knowledge  of,  Impoffibile  eji  idem  effe,  et  not  ejfe,  that  makes 
a  Child  diftinguifh  between  its  Mother  and  a  Stranger;  or  that 
makes  it  fond  of  the  one,  and  fly  the  other?  Or  does  the 
Mind  regulate  itfelf,  and  its  Affent,  by  Ideas,  that  it  never  yet 
had  ?  Or  the  Underftanding  di'aw  Conclufions  from  Principles, 
which  it  never  yet  knew,  or  underftood?  The'NamcsI/npcJJ'ibility 
and  Identity,  (land  for  two  Ideas,  fo  far  from  being  Innate,  or 
born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  Care  and  Attention,  to 
form  them  right  in  our  Underftandings.  They  are  fo  far  from 
being  brought  into  the  World  with  us,  fo  remote  from  thq 
Thoughts  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  that,  I  believe,  upon  Ex- 
amination, it  will  be  found,  that  many  grown  Men  want  them. 

_,     .  ,  §.  4'  If  Ide?:iity  fto  inftance  in  that  alone)  be 

Identity,  and  •      t  mi  c  ^      c     \ 

Idea   biuutc.       ^  native  Impreflion,  and,  conlequently,  lo  clear 

and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  muft  needs  know  it, 

even  from  our  Cradles ;  I  would  gladly  be  refolved,  by  one  of  fe- 

ven,  or  feventy  Years  old.  Whether  a  Man,  being  a  Creature 

coniifting  of  Soul  and  Body,  be  the  fame  Man,  when  his  Body  is 

changed  ?  Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the 

fame  Soul,  were  the  fame  Man,  though  they  lived  feveral  Ages 

afunder?  Nay,  Whether  the  Cock  too,  which  had  the  fame  Soul, 

were 
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were  not  the  fame  with  both  of  them?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it 
will  appear,  that  our  Jdta  of  Samenefs  is  not  fo  fettled  and  clear, 
as  to  deferve  to  be  thought  Innate  in  us.  For,  if  thofe  Innate 
Ideas  are  not  clear  and  dillinft,  fo  as  to  be  univerfaily  known, 
and  naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  Subjefts  of  univerfal 
and  undoubted  Truths;  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  Occallon  of 
perpetual  Uncertainty.  For,  I  fuppofe,  every  one's  Idea  oi  Iden- 
tity will  not  be  the  fame  that  Pythagoras,  and  thoufands  others 
of  his  Followers  have :  And  which  then  fliall  be  the  true  ?  Which 
Innate  ?  Or  are  there  two  different  Ideas  oi Identity,  both  Innate? 
$.  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  tliC  Queftions,  I  have  here 
propofed,  about  the  Identity  of  Man,  are  bare,  empty  Specula- 
tions; which,  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to  ftiew,  that  there 
was,  in  the  Underltandings  of  Men,  no  Innate  Idea  of  Identity. 
He  that  fliall,  with  a  little  Attention,  refleft  on  the  Refurreftion, 
and  confider,  that  Divine  Juftice  fliall  bring  to  Judgment,  at  the 
Laft  Day,  the  very  fame  Perfons,  to  be  happy,  or  miferable,  in 
the  other,  who  did  well,  or  ill,  in  this  Life;  will  find  it,  perhaps, 
not  eafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf,  what  makes  the  fame  Man,  or 
wherein  Identity  confifts :  And  will  not  be  forward  to  think  he, 
and  every  one,  even  Children  themfelves,  have,  naturally,  a  clear 
Idea  of  it. 

§.  6.  Let  us  examine  that  Principle  of  Ma-  WJwle  and  Part 
thematics,  viz.  That  the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  iiot  Innate 
Part.  This,  1  take  it,  is  reckoned  amongft  In-  ^^^^s* 
nate  Principles.  I  am  fure  it  has  as  good  a  T  itle  as  any  to  be 
thought  fo;  which,  yet,  no  body  can  think  it  to  be,  when  he  con- 
fiders  the  Ideas  it  comprehends  in  it.  Whole  and  Part,  are  perfect- 
ly relative:  But  the  pofitive/^c'^x,to  which  they  properly  and  im- 
mediately belong,  are  Extenfion  and  Number,  of  m  hich,  alone, 
IVhcle  and  Part  are  Relations.  So  that,  if  Whole  and  Part  are  In- 
nate Ideas,  Extenfion  and  Number  muft  be  fo  too ;  it  being  im- 
poifible  to  have  znldea  of  aRelation,without  having  any  at  all  of 
the  Thing,  to  which  it  belongs, and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now, 
whether  the  Minds  of  Men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them  the 
Ideas  of  Extenfion  and  Number,  Heave  to  be  confidercd  by  thofe, 
who  are  the  Patrons  of  Innate  Principles. 

§,  7.  That 
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§.  7.  That  Cod  is  to  be  ivcrjhipped,  is,with- 
Tdea  oflVor-  ^^^  doubt,  as  great  a  Truth  as  any  can  enter  in- 
j  ip  no    mia  e.     ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  defer\'es  the  firft  Place 

amongft  all  Pra6lical  Principles;  but  yet  it  can,  by  no  means, 
be  thought  Innate,  unlefs  the  Ideas  of  God,  and  Worjhlp  are  In- 
nate. That  the  Idea,  the  Term  Worjhip  ftands  for,  is  not  in  the 
Underftanding  of  Children,  and  a  Charaaer  ftamped  on  the 
Mmd,  in  its  firft  Original,  I  think,  will  be  eafily  granted  by  any 
one,  that  confiders  how  few  there  be  amongft  grown  Men,  who 
have  a  clear  and  diftincl  Notion  of  it.  And,  I  fuppofe,  there  can- 
not be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fay,  that  Children  have 
tliis  Practical  Principle  Innate,  That  Cod  is  to  be  JVorfmpped; 
and  yet,  that  they  know  not  what  that  Worlhip  of  God  is,  which- 
is  their  Duty.     But  to  pafs  by  this : 

§.  8.  If  zny  Ideac2ir\  be  imagined /««^ff,  the 

fons,  be  thought  fo;  fince  it  is  hard  to  conceive, 

how  there  fliould  be  Innate  moral  Principles,  without  an  Innate 

Idea  of  a  Deity:  Without  a  Notion  of  a  Law-maker,  it  is  im- 

poffible  to  have  a  Notion  of  a  Law,  and  an  Obligation  to  obferve 

it.     Befides  the  Atheifts,  taken  notice  of,  amongft  the  Antients, 

and  left  branded  upon  the  Records  of  Hiftory,  hath  not  Navi- 

.  .  gation  difcovered,  in  thefe  later  Ages,  whole 

Thive'no^^?.  2.    Nations,a3  theBay  o^Soldania  {a),'mBraJil  {b), 

(l>)  Jo.  de  Ls-    in  Boranday  (c),  and  the  Canbbee  Iflands,  i^c. 

?N  S,'/^"-  .        amongft  whom  there  was  to  be  found  noNo- 

Ic)  martiJinre      .        ^-        _    ,  t,  i-  •      ,     ,t.  ,   , 

\oi  tion  of  a  God,  no  Religion?    Ntcholaus  del 

Terry  j^-j,  et  Techo,  in  Uteris  ex  Par  aquaria,  de  Caaiguarum 
fir*  cofiverfione,  has  thefe  Words:  (d)  Reperi  earn 

(d)  Relatio         gentem  nullum  no?nen  habere,  quod  Deum  et  ho- 
triplcK  de  rebus    minis  anirnamjigtiificet,  mdlafacra  habet,  nulla 
Indicis  Caaigu-    j^j^.     Thefe  are  Inftances  of  Nations,  where 
^  °  ■  uncultivated  Nature  has  been  left  to  itfelf,  with- 

out the  Help  of  Letters,  and  DifcipUne,  and  the  Improvements 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who 
have  enjoy'd  thefe,  in  a  very  great  Meafure;  who,  yet,  for  want 
of  a  due  Application  of  tiieir  Thoughts  this  way,  want  the  Idea 
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and  ICnowledge  of  God.    'Twill,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  Surprize  to 

others,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  Number. 

But,  for  this,  let  them  confult  the  King  of  Franceh  late  Envoy 

thither  (f),  who  slves  no  better  Account  of  the     /\t    r     i 
r^,.     r      i       c^        rr^        a    j   t  -it  {^LaLoubere 

thinejes  tliemlelves  (/  ).     And,  it  we  will  not    du  Royaume 

believe  La  Loubere,  the  Miflionarics  of  Cklna,    deSiam.  T.  i; 
even  the  Jefuits  themfelves,  the  great Encomi-     ~^'  9- 
alls  of  the  Chinefes,  do  all,  to  a  Man,  agree,  and    ^*  22,'&c.'  22.* 
will  convince  us,  that  the  Se£l  of  the  Literati ,     §.6. 
or  Learned,  keeping  to  the  old  Religion  of  Chi-     v/^  Ib.Tom.i. 
na,  and  the  ruling  Part}'  there,  are  all  of  them    22.  ' 

Atheifls.  [  Vid.  Navarette,  in  the  Collection  of 
Voyages,  Vol.  I.  and  Hi/loria  cultus  Sinenjiurn.'\  And,  perhaps, 
if  we  ihould,  with  Attention,  mind  the  Lives  and  Difcourfes  of 
People,  not  fo  far  off,  we  fhould  have  too  much  Reafon  to  fear, 
that  many,  in  more  civilized  Countries,  have  no  very  ftrong  and 
clear  Imprcflions  of  aDeity  upon  their  Minds ;  and  that  the  Com- 
plaints of  Atheifm,  made  from  the  Pulpit,  are  not  without  Rea- 
fon. And,  tho'  only  fome  profligate  Wretches  own  it  too 
barefacedly  now ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  fhould  hear  more,  than  we 
do  of  it,  from  others,  did  not  the  Fear  of  the  Magiflrate's  Sword, 
or  their  Neighbour's  Cenfure,  tie  up  Peoples  Tongues :  Which, 
were  the  Apprehenfions  of  Punifhment,  or  Shame,  taken  away, 
would  as  openly  proclaim  their  Atheifm^  as  their  Lives  do.  (2.) 

§.  9.  But 

(2)  On  this  Reafoning  of  the  Author  againft  Innate  Ideas^  great 
Blaine  hath  been  laid ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  invalidate  an  Argument, 
commonly  ufed  to  prove  the  Being  of  a  God,  viz,  Univerlal  Co7i' 
fait:  To  which  our  Author  f  anfwers,  /  thitik  that      ,    ,    >■  eri-  j 
the  Univerfal  Confent  of  Mankhid,  as  to  the  Benjg     J  ^'"  ^'^  ^  7 '^ 
of  a  Cod,  amounts  to  thus  much,  That  the  vafUy     tf'/f  ^^^f 
greater  Majority  of  Mankind, have,  in  all  Ages  of  the     ^f"^  %  ^°'"" 
World,  aBually  believed  a  Cod;  that  the  Majority  of    "'*^'''  ^*  ^  47, 
the  remaining  Part  have  not  aCiiially  disbelieved  it;         ''' 
and,  confequently,  thofe,  -who  have  a£iually  oppofed  the  Belief  of  aCod, 
have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that,  comparing  thofe,  that  have  a<5lual- 
ly  difbelieved,  with  thole  who  have  aftually  believed  a  God,,their 
Number  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that,  in  rcfpeft  of  this  incomparably 
greater  Majority  ofthofc,who  haveowned  iheBelief  of  aGod,itmdy 
be  faid  to  be  the  Univcrfal Confent  gf  Mankind. 

Thip 
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§.  9.  But  had  all  Mankind,  every  where,  a  Notion  of  a  Cod, 
(whereof,  yet,  Hiflory  tells  us  the  contrary)  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  the  Idea  of  Him  was  Innate.  For,  tho'  no 
Nation  were  to  be  found  without  a  Name,  and  fome  few  dark 
Notions  of  Him;  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural 
Imprellions  on  the  Mind,no  more  than  theNames  of  Fire,or  the 
Sun,  Heat,  or  Number,  do  prove  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  to  be 
Innate:  Becaufe  the  Names  of  thofe  Things,  and  the  Ideas  of 
them,  are  fo  univerfally  received  and  known  amongft  Mankind. 
Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  Want  of  fuch  a  Name,  or  the  Ab- 
fence  of  fuch  a  Notion,  out  of  Mens  Minds,  any  Argument  a- 

gainft 

This  is  clW  thcU/iherfa/  Coufefit,\vhlch.Ti-ulh,  or  Matter  of  Fadl, 
will  allow;  and,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  prove  a  God. 
But,  if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceitfully  for 
God  :  If  this  Univerlality  fhould  be  urgjed  in  a  flricl  Senfe,  not  for 
much  the  Majority,  but  for  a  general  Confeat  of  every  one,  even  to 
a  Man,  in  all  Ages  and  Countries ;  this  would  make  it  either  no  Ar- 
gument, or  a  perfeflly  ufelefs  and  unnecelfary  one.  For,  if  any  one 
deny  a  God,  fuch  a  perfcftly  Univerlality  of  Confent  is  deftroy'd; 
and  if  no  body  does  deny  a  God,  what  need  of  Arguments  to  con- 
vince AtheiftsP 

I  WOULD  crave  Leave  to  aflc  your  Lordfhip,  Were  there  ever  in 
the  World  uny  yithei ft Sy  or  no  I  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there 
of  raifing  aQuellion,  about  the  Being  of  a  God,  when  no  body  que- 
ftions  it  ?  What  need  of  provilional  Arguments  againft  a  Fault,  from 
which  Mankind  are  fo  wholly  free ;  and  which,  by  an  Uyiiverfal  Con- 
fent, they  may  be  prefumed  to  befecurefrom  ?  If  you  fay,  (as  I  doubt 
not,  but  you  will)  that  there  have  been  Atheijh  in  the  World,  then 
your  Lordfhip's  IJ niverj al  Confent  reduces  itfelf  to  only  a  great  Ma- 
jority; and  then  make  that  Majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  Jiave 
faid  in  the  Place  quoted  by  your  Lordfliip,  leaves  it  in  its  full  Force  ; 
and  I  have  not  laid  one  Word,  that  does,  in  the  leaii,  invalidate  this  Arm 
gument  for  a  God.  The  Argument  I  was  upon  there,  was  to  fhew, 
that  the  Idea  of  God  was  not  Innate ;  and  to  my  Purpole  it  was  fuf- 
ficient,  if  there  were  but  a  lefs  Number  found  in  the  World,  who 
had  no  Idea  of  God,  than  your  Lordfhip  will  allow,  there  have  been, 
of  profeifed  Atheijis;  for  whatfoever  is  Innate,  muft  be  Univerlal  in 
theftridteft  Senle.  One  Exception  is  a  fufficient  Proof  againft  it.  So 
that  all,  that  I  laid,  and  which  was  quite  to  another  Purpofe,  did  not 
at  all  tend,  nor  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  invalidate  the  Argume?it  for  a 
Deity,  grounded  on  fuch  an  Univerfal  Confent,  as  your  Lordlhip,  and 
all  that  build  on  it,  mull  own  j  which  is  only  a  very  difproportioned 

Majority: 
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gainfttheBeing  of  aGod,  any  more  than  it  would  be  aProof,  that 
therewas  noLoadftone  in  the  World^becaufe  a  greatPartof  Man- 
kind had  neither  a  Notion  of  any  fuch  thing,  nor  a  Name  for  it ; 
or  be  any  Shew  of  Argument  to  prove,  that  there  are  no  diflindl 
and  various  Species  of  Angels,  or  intelligent  Beings  above  us,  bc- 
caufewehave  noZr/(?^Jof  fuch  diftindl  Species,  or  Names  for  them: 
For  Men,  being  furnifhed  withWords,by  the  common  Language 
of  their  own  Countries,  can  fcarce  avoid  having  fome  yimdQi  Ideas 
of  thofe  things,  whofe  Names,  thofe,  they  converfe  with,  have  oc- 
cafion  frequently  to  mention  to  them.  And,  if  it  carry  with  it  the 
Notion  of  Excellency,  Greatnefs,  or  fomething  extraordinary; 

if 

Majority:  Such  znUmverfal  Cofifent,  my  Argument  there,  neither  af- 
firms, nor  requires,  to  be  lefs,  than  you  will  be  pleafed  to  allow  it. 
Your  Lordfliip,  therefore,  might,  without  any  Prejudice  to  thofe  De- 
clarations of  Good-will  and  Favour  you  have,  for  the  Author  of  the 
£lfay  of  Hu7uan  UHderJla7id'mg,  have  fpared  the  mentioning  his  quot- 
ing Authors,  that  are  in  Print,  for  Matters  of  Fadl,  to  quite  another 
Purpofe,  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  Arg-ument  for  a  Deity,  from 
the  Univerfal  Confent  of  I^Linkind ;  fince  he  leaves  that  Vniverfal  Con- 

fent,  as  entire,  and  as  large,  as  you  yourlelf  do,  or  can  own,  or  fuppofe 
it.  But  here  I  have  no  Reafon  to  he  forry,  that  your  Lordfhip  has  giv- 

'  en  me  this  Occafion^forthe  Vindication  of  this  Pajfage  ofmyBook;  if 
there  Ihould  be  any  one,  befides  your  Lordfhip,  who  fhould  fo  far  mif- 
take  it,  as  to  think  it,  in  the  lead,  invalidates  the y^rgu7?ie?it  For  a  God, 
fro7?t  the  Univerfal  Co7ifeiit  of  Mankind. 

But  becaufe  you  queflion  the  Credibility  of  thofe  Authors  I  have 
quoted,  which,  you  lay,  were  very  ill  chofen  ;  I  will  crave  leave  to 
fay,That  he,  whom  I  relied  on,  for  hisTellimony,  concerning  the  Ho- 
tejitots  oF  Solda/iia,  was  no  lets  a  Man,  thanan  Ambaflador  from  the 
King  oF  Efigland,  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Of  whofe  Relation,  Mon- 
[leur  Thevenot,  no  ill  Judge  in  the  Cafe,  had  fo  great  an  Efteem,  that 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  tranflate  it  into  French,  and  publifli  it  in  his 
(which  is  counted  no  injudicious)  Colledion  of  Travels.  But  to 
intercede  with  your  Lordfhip,  for  a  little  more  favourable  Allow- 
ance of  Credit,  to  Sir  Th'j7fias  Roe's  Relation  ;  Coore,  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  Country,  who  could  fpeak  E7iglifh,  afTured  -j-  ,  _,  , 
Mr.  T'ifrri',  That  they  of  ■SoAAz/yw  had  no  God.  But     X  p     - 

if  he  too  have  the  ill  luck  to  find  no  Credit  with  vou,  »*  '    ' 

I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  Di-  ^' 

vine  of  the  Church  oi  Englatid,  now  living,  and  admit  of  his  Tefti- 
mony,  in  confirmation  ot  Sir  Thomas  Roe'^.  This  worthy  Gentle- 
man, in  the  Relation  of  his  Voyage  to  Suratp  printed  but  two  Years 

ilnce^ 
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if  Apprehenfion  and  Concernment  accompany  it;  if  the  Fear  of 
abfolute  and  irrefiftible  Power  fet  it  on  upon  the  Mind;  the  Idea 
is  likely  to  fink  the  deeper,  and  fpread  the  farther;  efpecially,  if  it 
be  fuch  an  Idea,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  common  Light  of  Rea- 
fon,  and  naturally  deducible  from  every  part  of  our  Knowledge, 
as  that  of  a  God  is.  For  the  vifible  Marks  of  extraordinary  Wif- 
dom  and  Power  appear  fo  plainly,  in  all  the  Works  of  the  Crea- 
tion, that  a  rational  Creature,  who  will  but  ferioufly  refleft  on 
them,  cannot  mifs  the  Difcovery  of  a  Deity.  And  the  Influence, 
that  the  Difcovery  of  fuch  a  Being  muft  neceflarily  have  on  the 
Minds  of  all,  that  have  but  once  heard  of  it,  is  fo  great,  and  car- 
ries 

*  M  OvincT-      ^i"ce,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  People,  has  thefe  Words  : 
ton  '  P   ^8  *  They  are  funk  even  below  Idolatry,  are  dejlitute  of 

'     •  ^  "•       bothPriefi  and  Temple,  ajid,favmg  a  little  fheiu  of 
Rejoicing,  which  is  7?iade  at  the  Full  and  New  Moon,  have  lojt  all  kind 
cf  Religious  Devotion.     Nature  has  fo  richly  provided  for  their  Con- 
venience in  this  Life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  Senfe  of  the  Cod  of 
itf  and  are  grown  quite  carelefs  of  the  next. 

But,  to  provide  againfl  the  cleaveft  Evidence  o^ Atheifm,  in  thefe 
People,  you  fay.  That  the  Account  give7i  of  the77i,  makes  them  not  fit 
to  be  a  Standard  for  the  Senfe  of  Mankind.  This,  I  think,  may  pafs 
for  nothing,  till  Ibmebody  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a  Stan- 
dard for  the  Senfe  of  Mankind.  AH  the  Ufe,  I  have  made  of  them, 
was  to  fliew.  That  there  were  Men  in  the  World,  that  had  no  Innate 
Idea  of  a  God.  But,  to  keep  fomething  of  an  Argument  going,  (for 
what  will  not  that  do  ?)  you  go  near  denying  thokCafers  to  be  Men. 
What  elfe  do  thefe  Words  fignify  ?  A  People  fo  Jlrangely  bereft  of 
common  Senfe,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  af?iong  ^lankind ;  as 
appears  by  the  bejl  Accounts  of  the  Cafers  of  Soldania,  &c.  I  hope, 
if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  Jajucs,  or  John,  it  would  be  pall 
fcruple,  that  they  were  Men :  However,  Courvee,  JVewena,  and  Cow- 
fheda,  and  thofe  others,  who  had  Names,  that  had  no  Place  in  your 
Nomenclator,  would  hardly  pafs  Mufter  with  your  Lordfhip. 

My  Lord,  I  fhould  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourfelf  lay 
here,  may  be  a  Motive  to  you  to  confider.  That,  what  you  have  laid 
fuch  a  Strefs  on,  concerning  xhtgeiieral  Nature  of  Man,  as  a  realBeing, 
and  the  SubjeB  of  Properties,  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  of  Species;  fince  you  yourfelf  own,  that  there  maybe  Individuals  j 
'wherein  there  is  a  C07mnon  Nature,  ivith  a  particular  Siibfijlence,  pro- 
per to  each  of  them;  wherein  you  are  fo  little  able  to  know,  of  which  of 
the  Ranks,  or  Sorts,  they  are,  into  which  you  fay.  Cod  has  ordcredBe- 
ings,  and  which  he  hath  dij}i?2guifhed by  ejfential Properties,  that  you 
are  in  doubt,  whether //-^j  ought  to  be  reckon  d  among  Mankind,  or  no. 
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riesfuch  aWeight  of  Thought  and  Communication  with  it,  that  it 
feems  ftranger  to  me,  that  a  whole  Nation  of  Men  fhould  be,  any 
where,  found  fo  brutiih,  as  to  want  the  Notion  of  a  God ;  than 
that  they  fliould  be  without  any  Notion  of  Numbers,  or  Fire. 

§.  I  o.  The  Name  of  God  being  once  mentioned,  in  any  part 
of  the  World,  to  exprefs  a  fuperior,  powerful,  wife,  invihble 
Being,  the  Suitablenefs  of  fuch  a  Notion  to  the  Principles  of 
common  Reafon,  and  the  Intereft  Men  will  always  have  to  men- 
tion it  often,  muft  neceflarily  fpread  it  far  and  wide,  and  conti- 
nue it  down  to  all  Generations;  tho',  yet,  the  general  Recep- 
tion of  this  Name  J  and  fome  imperfe^  and  imfteady  Notions, 
conveyed  thereby,  to  the  unthinking  Part  of  Mankind,  prove  not 
the  Idea  to  be  Innate;  but  only  that  they,  who  made  the  Dis- 
covery, had  made  a  right  Ufe  of  their  Reafon,  thought  mature- 
ly of  the  Caufes  of  Things,  and  traced  them  to  their  Original; 
from  whom  other,  lefs  confidering  People,  having  once  received 
fo  important  a  Notion,  it  could  not  eafily  be  loft  again. 

f.  II.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  Notion  of  a 
GOD,  were  it  to  be  found  univerfally,  in  all  the  Tribes  of 
Mankind,  and  generally  acknowledged,  by  Men  grown  to  Ma- 
turity, in  all  Countries.  For  the  Generality  of  the  acknowledg- 
ing of  a  God,  as  1  imagine,  is  extended  no  farther  than  that; 
which,  if  it  be  fufEcient  to  prove  the  Jdea  of  Cod  Innate,  will  as 
well  prove  the  Idea  of  Fire  Innate  :  Since,  I  think,  it  may  tru- 
ly be  faid,  That  there  is  not  a  Perfon  in  the  World,  who  has  a 
Notion  of  a  God,  who  has  not  alfo  the  Jdea  of  Fire.  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  a  Colony  of  young  Children  fhould  be  placed  in  an 
Ifland,  where  no  Fire  was,  they  would  certainly  neither  have 
any  Notion  of  fuch  a  Thing,  nor  Name  for  it;  how  generally 
foever  it  were  received,  and  known  in  all  the  World  belldes ; 
And,  perhaps  too,  their  Apprehenfions  would  be  as  far  remov- 
ed from  any  Name,  or  Notion  of  a  God,  'till  fome  one  aniongft 
them  had  employed  his  Thoughts,  to  enquire  into  the  Couftxtu- 
tion  and  Caufes  of  Things,  which  would  eafily  lead  him  to  the 
Notion  of  a  Cod:  Which,  having  once  taught  to  others,  Reafon, 
and  the  natural  Propenfity  of  their  own  Thoughts,  would  after- 
wards propagate,  and  continue  amongll  them. 

Vol.  I.  1  §.  12.  Indeed 
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Siutahle  to  ^.  \  i.  Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  \%fuitahle  to 

?'?^/i  f^^i"  /At' Coo^Kf/f  of  Cod,  to  imprint,  upon  the  Minds 

McnJJ:>ould  of  Men,  Char a^ers,  and  Notions  of  Himfelf,  and 

have  an  Idea  not  to  leave  them  in  the  Dark,  and  Doubt,  in 

0/  Hm,  there-  ^^  grand  a  Concernment ;   and  alfo,  by  that 

tore  naturally  "                                tt     nr    i       tt                     j 

imprinted  by  nieans,  to  lecure  to  Himlelr  the  Homage  and 

hvn,  a7if-wered.    Veneration  due  from  fo  intelligent  a  Creature 
as  Man;  and  therefore  He  has  done  it. 

This  Argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more 
than  thofe,  who  ufe  it  in  this  Cafe,  expeft  from  it.  For,  if  we 
may  conclude,  that  Cod  hath  done  for  Men,  all  that  Men  fhall 
judge  is  beft  for  them,  bccaufc  it  is  fuitable  to  His  Goodnefs  fo  to 
do ;  it  will  prove,  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  Minds 
of  Men,  an  Idea  of  Himfelf,  but  that  He  hath  plainly  (lamped 
there,  in  fair  Charaflers,  all  that  Men  ought  to  know,  or  believe 
of  Him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do,  in  obedience  to  His  Will; 
and  that  He  hath  given  them  a  Will,  and  Affections  conformable 
to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every  one  will  think  it  better  for  Men, 
than  that  they  fhould,  in  the  Dark,  grope  after  Knowledge,  as 
St.  PW  tells  us,  all  Nations  did  after  God,  A^s  xvii.  27.  than 
that  their  Wills  (hould  clalti  widi  their  Underftandings,  and  their 
Appetites  crofs  their  Duty.  The7?67wcw//?j- fay, 'Tis  bell  for  Men, 
and  fo,  fuitable  to  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  that  there  fliould  be 
an  infallible  Judge  of  Controverfies  onFartii ;  and  therefore  there 
is  one.  And  I,  by  tlie  Hime  Reafon,  fay,  '1  is  better  for  Men, 
that  every  Man  himfelf  fliould  be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to 
confider,  whether,  by  the  force  of  this  Argument,  they  fliall 
think,  tliat  every  Man  is  fo.  I  think  it  a  very  good  Argument, 
to  fay,  the  infmitely  wife  God  hath  made  it  fo:  And  therefore 
it  is  belt.  But  itfeems  to  tne  a  little  too  much  Confdence  cf  our 
own  IVifdom,  to  fay,  I  think  it  befl,  and  therefore  Cod  hath  made 
it  fo.  And,  in  the  Matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue 
from  fach  a  Topic,  that  God  hath  done  fo,  when  certain  Ex- 
perience Ihews  us  that  He  hath  not.  But  the  Goodnefs  of  God 
hath  not  been  wanting  to  Men,  without  fuch  original  Impref- 
fions  of  Knowledge,  or  Ideas  (lamped  on  the  Mind  :  Since  He 
hath  furnilhed  Man  with  thofe  Faculties,  which  will  ferve  for 

the 
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the  fufficient  Difcovery  of  all  things,  requlfite  to  the  End  of 
fuch  a  Being.  And  I  doubt  not  but  to  fhew,  that  a  Man,  by 
the  right  Ufe  of  his  natural  Abilities,  may,  without  any  Innate 
Principles,  attain  the  Knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things  that 
concern  him.  God,  having  endued  Man  with  tliofe  Faculties 
of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged,  by  His  Good- 
nefs,  to  implant  thofe  Innate  Notions  in  his  Mind,  than  that, 
having  given  him  Reafon,  Hands,  and  Materials,  He  fhould 
build  him  Bridges,  or  Houfes;  which  fome  People  in  theWorld^ 
however,  of  good  Pai'ts,  do  either  totally  want,  or  are  but  ill 
provided  of;  as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without /(r/e^j-  of  Cod, 
and  Principles  of  Morality ;  or,  atleaft,  have  but  very  ill  ones. 
The  Reafon,  in  both  Cafes,  being.  That  they  never  employed 
their  Parts,  Faculties,  and  Powers,  induftriouily,  that  way,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  the  Opinions,  Faihions,  and  Things 
of  their  Country,  as  they  found  them,  without  looking  any  far- 
ther. Had  you,  or  I,  been  born  at  the  Bay  of  Sddania,  pof- 
fibly  our  Thoughts  and  Notions  had  not  exceeded  thofe  bru- 
tifh  ones  of  the  Hoieniots,  that  inhabit  there:  And  had  the^Vr- 
ginia  King  Jpochancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had,  per- 
haps, been  as  knowing  a  Divine,  and  as  good  a  Mathematician, 
as  any  in  it.  The  Difference  between  him,  and  a  more  improv- 
ed EngliJImian,  lying  barely  in  this,  that  the  Exercife  of  his  Fa- 
culties was  bounded  within  the  Ways,  Modes,  and  Notions  of 
his  own  Country,  and  never  direfted  to  any  other,  or  farther 
Enquiries:  And,  if  he  had  not  any  Idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only, 
becaufe  he  purfued  not  thofe  Thoughts  that  would  have  led 
him  to  it. 

§.13.1  GRANT,  That,  if  there  were  any  Ideas  Ideas  0/  G  OD 
to  be  found.  Imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  Men,  Y-'-'^'^yj"  ^'f- 
we  have  Realon  to  expea,  it  Jijould  be  the  No  - 
tion  of  his  Maker,  as  a  Mark  GOD  fet  on  His  own  Workman- 
fhip,  to  mind  Man  of  his  Dependence  and  Duty  ;  and  that  here- 
in fliould  appear  the  fiift  Inlf ances  of  human  Ivnowledge.  But 
how  late  is  it,  before  any  fuch  Notion  is  difcoverablc  in  Chil- 
dren? And,  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  itre- 
fcmble  the  Opinion  and  Notion  of  the  Teacher,  than  reprefent 
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the  true  God?  He,  that  fhall  obferve  in  Children  the  Progrefs, 
whereby  their  Minds  attain  the  ICnowledge  they  have,  will  think 
that  the  Obj  efts,  they  do  firll,  and  moft  famiharly  converfe  with, 
are  thofe  that  make  the  firft  Impreffions  on  their  Underftandings; 
Nor  will  he  find  the  leaft  Footfteps  of  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to 
take  notice,  how  their  Thoughts  enlarge  themfelves,  only  as 
they  come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  fenfible  Ob- 
jefts,  to  retain  the  Ideas  of  them  in  their  Memories ;  and  to  get 
the  Skill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and  feveral  ways  put 
them  together.  How,  by  thefe  means,  they  come  to  frame  in 
their  Minds  an  Idea  Men  have  of  a  Deit}'-,  I  fhall  hereafter  fhew. 

§.  14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  Ideas  Men  have  of  God, 
are  the  Charafters  and  Marks  of  Himfelf,  engraven  in  their 
I^Iinds,  by  His  ownFinger:  When  we  fee  that,  in  the  fame  Coun- 
try, under  one  and  the  fame  Name,  Men  have  far  different,  nay, 
often  contrary  and  htcofiji/lenf  Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  Him? 
Their  agreeing  in  a  Name,  or  Sound,  will  fcarce  prove  an  In- 
nate Notion  of  Him. 

§.  15.  What  true,  or  tolerable.  Notion  of  a. Deity  could  they 
have,  w^ho  acknowledged,  and  worfhippcd.  Hundreds  ?  Every 
Deity,  that  they  owned  above  one,  was  an  infallible  Evidence  of 
their  Ignorance  of  Him,  and  a  Proof  that  they  had  no  true  No- 
tion of  God,  where  Unity,  Infinity,  and  Eternity,  were  exclud- 
ed. To  which,  if  wc  add  their  grofs  Conceptions  of  Corpo- 
reity, exprefled  in  their  Images,  and  Rcprefentations  of  their 
Deities;  the  Amours,  Marriages,  Copulations,  Lulls,  Quarrels, 
and  other  mean  Qualities,  attributed  by  them  to  their  gods;  we 
Ihall  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Heathen  World,  :.  e. 
the  greatell  Part  of  Mankind,  had  fuch  Ideas  of  God  in  their 
l^Iinds,  as  He  Himfelf,  out  of  Care  that  they  (hould  not  be  mif- 
taken  about  Him,  was  Author  of.  And  this  Univerfality  of  Con- 
fent,  fo  much  argiied,  if  it  prove  any  native  Impreffions,  'twill 
be  only  this,  That  God  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  all  Men/ 
fpeaking  the  fame  Language,  a  Name  for  Himfelf,  but  not  any 
Idea;  fince  thofe  People,  who  agreed  in  the  Name,  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  far  different  Apprehenfions  about  the  Thing 
fignified.     If  they  fay.  That  the  Variety  of  Deities,  worihiped 

by 
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by  the  Heathen  "World,  were  but  figurative  Ways  of  expreffing 
the  feveral  Attributes  of  that  incomprehenfible  Being,  or  feve- 
rai  Parts  of  His  Providence :  I  anfwer,  what  they  might  be  in 
their  Original,  I  will  not  here  enquire ;  but  that  they  were  fo,  in 
the  Thoughts  of  the  Vulgar,  I  think  no  body  will  affirm.  And 
he  that  will  confult  the  Voyage  of  the  Bilhop  of  Beryte,  C.  13.. 
(not  to  mention  other  Teftimonies)  will  find,  that  the  Theolo- 
gy of  the  Biamites  profelTedly  owns  a  Plurality  of  Gods :  Or, 
as  x}c[&Ahhe  deChoify  more  judicioufly  remarks,  in  his  Journal 
du  Vo'iage  de  Siam,  If  7^>  1^  confifls  properly  in  acknowledging  no 
God  at  all. 

If  it  be  faid,  That  Wife  Men,  of  all  Nations,  came  to  have 
true  Conceptions  of  the  Unity  and  Infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant 
it.     But  then  this, 

Firfl,  Excludes  Univerfality  of  Confent  in  any  Thing,  but 
the  Name ;  for  thofe  Wife  Men,  being  very  few,  perhaps  one 
of  a  Thoufand,  this  Univerfality  is  veiy  narrow. 

Secondly,  It  feems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  trueft  and 
beft  Notions  Men  had  of  God,  were  not  imprinted,  but  acquir- 
ed by  Thought  and  Meditation,  and  a  right  Ufe  of  their  Facul- 
ties ;  fince  the  wife  and  confiderate  Men  of  the  World,  by  a 
right  and  careful  Employment  of  their  Thoughts  and  Reafon, 
attained  true  Notions  in  this,  as  well  as  other  Things ;  whilft  the 
lazy  and  inconfidcrate  Part  of  Men,  making  the  far  greater  Num- 
ber, took  up  their  Notions  by  chance,  from  common  Traditi- 
on, and  vulgar  Conceptions,  without  much  beating  their  Heads 
about  them.  And,  if  it  be  a  Reafon  to  think  the  Notion  of  Cod 
Innate,  becaufe  all  wife  Men  had  it,  Virtue  too  muft  be  thought 
Innate,  for  that  alfo  wife  Men  have  always  had. 

§.  1 6.  Th  IS  was  evidently  the  Cafe  of  all  Gentilifm:  Nor  hatli, 
even  amongft  Jeios,  Chrifiians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknow- 
ledge but  one  God,  this  Dodlrine,  and  the  Care  taken  in  thofc 
Nations,  to  teach  Men  to  have  true  Notions  of  a  GOD,  prevail- 
ed fo  far,  as  to  make  Men  to  have  the  fame,  and  true  Ideas  of 
Him.  How  many,  even  amongfl:  us,  will  be  found,  upon  Enqui- 
ry, to  fancy  Him  in  the  Shape  of  a  Man,  fitting  in  Heaven,  and 
to  have  many  other  abfurd  and  unfit  Conceptions  of  Him.' 

Chrifiians 
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Chrijlians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole  Sedls,  owning 
and  contending  earneftly  for  it,  that  the  Deity  was  corpo- 
real, and  of  human  Shape:  And  tho'  we  find  few,  amongft 
us,  who  profefs  themfelves  Anthropomorphites,  (tho'  fome  I 
have  met  with,  that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make 
it  his  Bufinefs,  may  find,  amongft  the  ignorant  and  uninflru£ted 
Chriftians,  many  of  that  Opinion.  Talk  but  with  Country -Peo- 
ple, almoft  of  any  Age,  or  young  People,  almoft  of  any  Con- 
dition, and  you  fhall  find,  that,  tho'  the  Name  of  G  O  D  be 
frequently  ui  their  Mouths ;  yet  the  Notions,  they  apply  this 
Name  to,  are  fo  odd,  low,  and  pitiful,  that  no  body  can  ima- 
gine they  were  taught  by  a  rational  Man,  much  lefs  that  they 
were  Characters,  writ  by  the  Finger  of  God  Himfelf.  Nor  do 
I  fee  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  that 
He  has  given  us  Minds  unfurnifhed,  with  thefe  Ideas  of  Himfelf, 
than  that  He  hath  fent  us  into  the  World  with  Bodies  unclothed, 
and  that  there  is  no  Art,  or  Skill,  born  with  us :  For,  bemg  fit- 
ted with  Faculties  to  attain  thefe,  it  is  want  of  Induftry,  and 
Confideration  in  us,  and  not  of  Bounty  in  Him,  if  we  have  them 
not.  'Tis  as  certain,  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  oppofite 
Angles,  made  by  the  Interfeftion  of  two  ftraight  Lines,  are  e- 
qual.  There  was  never  any  rational  Creature,  that  fet  himfelf, 
fmcerely,  to  examine  the  Truth  of  thefe  Propofitions,  that  could 
fail  to  affent  to  them ;  tho*  yet  it  be  pafl:  doubt,  that  there  are 
many  Men,  who,  having  not  applied  their  Thoughts  that  way, 
are  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  one  think  fit 
to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmoft  of  its  Extent)  Univerfal  Confent, 
fuch  an  one  I  eafJy  allow ;  but  fuch  an  Univerfal  Confent  as 
this,  proves  not  the  Idea  o(Cod,  no  more  than  it  does  the  Idea  of 
fuch  Angles,  Innate. 

_.  ,  ^,  -  <$•  I?.  Since  then,  tho' the  Knowledge  of  a 
Jf  the  Idea  of      ^  i^^  .       ,  n  i  t^t  r, 

God  l>e  7iot  hi.    GOD  be  the  molt  natural  Dilcovery  of  human 

7!ate,  no  other  Reafon,  yet  the  Idea  of  Him  is  not  Innate,  as  I 
am  bs  fuppojed  think,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid ;  I  ima- 
gine there  will  fcarce  be  any  other  Idea  found, 
that  can  pretend  to  it:  Since,  if  God  had  fet  any  Imprelfion,  a- 
ny  Character,  on  the  Underftanding  of  Men,  it  is  moft  reafon- 

able 
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able  to  expert,  it  fiiould  have  been  fome  clear  and  uniform  /. 
dea  of  Himfelf,  as  far  as  our  weak  Capacities  were  capable  to  re- 
ceive fo  incomprehenfibie  and  infinite  an  Objeft.  But  our  Minds, 
being  at  firft  void  of  that  Idea^  which  we  are  mod  concerned  to 
have,  it  is  a /Irong  Pfefumptlon  aga'inji  all  (jther  Innate  Charac- 
ters. I  muft  own,  as  far  as  I  can  obferve,  I  can  find  none,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

§.  1 8.  I  CONFESS  there  is  another  Idea,  which  Idea  ofSub- 
would  be  of  general  Ufe  for  Mankind  to  have,  fi^"^^>  "ot  In- 
as  it  is  of  general  Talk,  as  if  they  had  it ;  and 
that  is  the  Idea  of  SubJIancej  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can 
have,  by  Senfation,  or  Refiexlon.  If  Nature  took  care  to  pro- 
vide us  any  Ideas,  we  might  well  expert  they  fhould  be  fuch,  as 
by  our  own  Faculties^  wt  caniio!  procure  to  ourfelves:  But  we 
fee,  on  the  contrar}',  that  fince,  by  thofe  Ways,  whereby  other 
Ideas  are  brought  into  our  Minds,  this  is  not ;  we  have  no  fuch 
clear  Idea  at  all,  and,  therefore,  (ignify  nothing,  by  the  Word 
Suhf^ance,  but  only  an  uncertain  Suppofition  of  we  know  not 
what,  [ie.  of  fomething,  v/hereof  we  have  no  particular,  diftincV, 
pofitive)  Idea^  which  we  take  to  be  the  Subftratum,  or  Support 
of  thofe  Ideas,  we  do  know. 

§.  19.  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  Innate,  j^,  p.^p.^f-,,,, 
either  Speculative,  or  FraSfical  Principles,  it  ca7i  be  hmatef 
may,  with  as  much  Probability,  be  faid,  that  f'^^ce  ?io  Ideas 
a  Man  hath  100  /.  Sterling  in  his  Pocket,  and,  """"^  lunate. 
yet,  dcnieth  that  he  hath  either  Penny,  Shilling,  Crown,  or  any 
other  Coin,  out  of  which  the  Sum  is  to  be  made  up;  as  to  think, 
that  certain  PropoHtlons  are  Innate, when  the  A/e'^x, about  which 
they  are,  can,  by  no  means,  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo.  The  gene- 
ral Reception,  and  Affent,  that  is  given,  doth  not  at  all  prove, 
that  the  Ideas,  exprefTed  in  them,  are  Innate  :Y ox,  \w  many  Caf- 
es, however  the  Ideas  came  there,  the  AfTent  to  Words,  expref- 
fing  the  Agreement,  or  Difagreement,  of  fuch  Ideas,  will  necel^ 
farily  follow.  Every  one,  that  hath  a  true  Idea  of  Cod,  and  Wor- 
Jhip,  will  affent  to  this  Propofition,  that  God  is  to  be  worfhip- 
ed,  when  exprelTcd  in  a  Language  he  underftands:  And  every 
rational  Man,  that  hath  not  thought  on  it  To-day,  may  be  ready 

to 
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to  aflent  to  this  Propofition  To-morrow;  and,  yet,  Millions  of 
Men  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  want  one,  or  both,  of  thofe  Ideas 
To-day.  For,  if  we  will  allow  Savages,  and  moft  Country-Peo- 
ple, to  have  Ideas  oiGod,  and  IVorJhip,  (which  Converfation  with 
them  will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe)  yet,  I  think,  few 
Children  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  thofe  Ideas^  which,  therefore, 
they  muft  begin  to  have  fome  time  or  other:  And  then  they  will 
alfo  begin  to  afTent  to  that  Propofition,  and  make  very  little  que- 
ftion  of  it  ever  after.  But  fuch  an  Affent,  upon  Hearing,  no 
more  proves  the  Ideas  to  be  Innate,  than  it  does,  that  one  born 
Blind  (with  Cataracts,  which  will  be  couched  To-morrow)  had 
the  Innate  Ideas  of  the  Sun,  or  Light,  or  Saffron,  or  Yellow; 
becaufe,  when  his  Sight  is  cleared,  he  will  certainly  afTent  to 
this  Propofition,  That  the  Sun  is  Lucid,  or  that  Saffron  is  Yel- 
low: And,  therefore,  if  fuch  an  Affent,  upon  Hearing,  cannot 
prove  the  Ideas  Innate,  it  can  much  iefs  the  Propofitions,  made 
up  of  thofe  Ideas.  If  tliey  have  any  Innate  IdeaSy  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many  they  are. 
Nohmate  Ide-  $•  ^°-  To  which  let  me  add:  If  there  be  any 
asm  the  Mevio-  Innate  Ideas y  any  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  whkh  the 
^y'  Mind  does  not  actually  think  on,  they  mufl:  be 

lodg'd  in  the  Memory,  and  from  thence  muft  be  brought  into 
View  by  Remembrance ;  /  e.  muft  be  known,  when  they  are 
remembred,  to  have  been  Perceptions  in  the  Mind  before,  un- 
lefs  Remembrance  can  be  without  Remembrance.  For,  to  re- 
member, is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  Memory,  or  with  a 
Confcioufhefs,  that  it  was  known, or  perceived  before:  Without 
this,  whatever  Idea  comes  into  the  Mind,  is  new,  and  not  re- 
membred: This  Confcioufnefs,  of  its  having  been  in  the  Mind 
before,being  that  which  diftinguifhes  remembring  from  all  other 
Ways  of  Thinking.  Whatever  Idea  was  never  perceived  by 
the  Mind,  was  never  in  the  Mind.  Whatever  Idea  is  in  the 
Mind,  is  either  an  aftual  Perception;  or  elfe,  having  been  an 
aftual  Perception,  is  fo  in  the  Mind,  that,  by  the  Memory,  it 
can  be  made  an  aftual  Perception  again.  Whenever  there  is 
the  adlual  Perception  of  an  Idea,  without  Memory,  the  Idea  ap- 
pears perfcdlly  new,  and  unknown  before  to  the  Underftanding. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  the  Memoiy  brings  any  Idea  into  aftual  View,  it  is 
with  a  Confcioufiiefsj  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was  not 
wholly  a  Stranger  to  the  Mind.     Whether  this  be  not  fo,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  one's  Obfervation:  And  then  I  defire  an  Inftance 
of  an  Icieaj  pretended  to  be  Innate,  which  (before  any  Imprefli- 
on  of  it,  by  Ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  one  could  re- 
vive and  remember,  as  an  Idea  he  had  formerly  known,  without 
whichConfcioulnefs  of  a  former  Perception,  there  is  no  Remem- 
brance; and  whatever  Idea  comes  into  the  Mind,  without  that 
Confcioufnefs,  is  not  remembred,  or  comes  not  out  of  the  Me- 
moiy, nor  can  be  laid  to  be  in  the  Mind,  before  that  Appearance: 
For  what  is  not  either  adtuaily  in  View,  or  in  the  Memory,  is 
in  the  Mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one,  as  if  it  never  had  been 
there.  Suppofe  a  Child  had  the  Ufe  of  his  Eyes,  till  he  knows  and 
diftinguilhes  Colours;  but  then  Cataracts  Ihut  the  Windows, 
and  he  is  forty,  or  fifty.  Years  perfectly  in  the  daik;  and,  in  that 
Time,  perfectly  lofes  all  Memory  of  the  Ideas  of  Colours  he 
once  had.   This  was  the  Cafe  of  a  blind  Man  I  once  talked  with, 
who  loft  his  Sight  by  the  Small-Pox,  when  he  was  a  Child,  and 
had  no  more  iNotion  of  Colours,  than  one  born  blind.     I  alk, 
whether  any  one  can  fay,  this  Man  had  then  any  Ideas  of  Co- 
lours in  his  Mind,  any  more  than  one  bom  blind?  And,  I  think, 
no  body  will  fay,  that  either  of  them  had,  in  his  Mind,  any  luea 
of  Colours  at  all.     His  Catarafts  are  couch'd,  and  then  he  has 
the  Ideas  (wloich  he  remembers  not)  of  Colours,  de  novo,  by  his 
reftored  Sight,  convey'd  to  his  Mind,  and  that  without  any  Con- 
fcioufnefs of  a  former  Acquaintance ;  and  theie  now  he  can  re- 
vive, and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.     In  this  Cafe,  all  thefe  Ideas 
of  Colours,  which,  when  out  of  View,  can  be  revived,  with  a 
Confcioufnefs  of  a  former  Acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  Me- 
mory, are  faid  to  be  in  the  Mind.  The  Ufe  1  make  of  this, is,  that 
whatever  Idea,  being  not  aftually  in  View,  is  in  the  Mind,  is 
there  only  by  being  in  the  Memory;  and,it  it  be  not  in  theI\lemo- 
ry,  it  is  not  in  the  Mind;  and,  if  it  be  in  the  Memory,  it  cannot, 
by  the  Memory,  be  brought  into  aftual  View,  without  a  Percep- 
tion that  it  comes  out  of  the  Memory;  which  is  this,  that  it  had 
been  known  before,  and  is  now  remembred.  If,  therefore,  there 
Vol.  I.  K  be 
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be  any  Innate  Ideas,  they  muft  be  in  the  Memory,  or  elfe  no 
\vhere  in  the  Mind ;  and,  if  they  be  in  the  Memory,  they  can  be 
revived,  without  any  Impreflion  frotn  without;  and,  whenever 
they  are  brought  into  the  Mind,  they  are  remembred,  /.  e.  they 
bring  with  them  a  Perception  of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to 
it.  This  being  a  conftant  and  diihnguifhing  Difference  between 
what  is,  and  what  is  not  in  the  Memory,  or  in  the  Mind;  That 
what  is  not  in  the  Memory,  whenever  it  appears  there,  appears 
perfei5lly  new,  and  unknown  before ;  and  what  is  in  the  Memo- 
ry, or  in  the  Mind,  whenever  it  is  fuggefted  by  the  Memory,  ap- 
pears  not  to  be  new,  but  the  Mind  finds  it  in  itfelf,  and  knows  it 
was  there  before.  By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any 
Innate  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  before  Impreflion  from  Senfation,  or 
Reflexion.  1  would  fain  meet  with  the  Man,  who,  when  he  came 
to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  or,  at  any  other  Time,  remembred  any  of 
them;  and,  to  whom,  atter  he  was  born,  they  were  never  |new. 
If  any  one  will  lay,  there  are  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  that  ai-e  not  in 
the  Memory ;  i  defire  him  to  explain  himfelf,  and  make  what  he 
fays,  intelligible. 

Principles  not  §•  21. BESIDES  what  I  have  already  faid,  there 
Inflate,  becaufe  is  another  Reafon  why  1  doubt,  that  neither 
oj  llttiii  VjCy  or  thefe,  nor  any  other  Principles,  are  Innate.  I 
iittle  Certainty.     ^^^^  ^^  f^^jj^  ^^^^^.^^^^^  ^^^t  the  infinitely  wife 

GOD  made  all  things  in  perfect  Wifdom,  cannot  fatisfy  myfelf, 
why  He  ihould  be  luppofed  to  print,  upon  the  Minds  of  Men, 
fome  univerfal  Principles ,  whereof  thofe,  that  are  pretended  In- 
nate, and  concern  Speculation^  are  of  no  great  Ufe;  and  thofe,  that 
concern  Pra^ice,  not  Self-evident ;  and  neither  of  them  diflinguifh' 
able  from  fome  other  Truths,  not  allovjedto  be  Innate.  For,  to  what 
Purpofe  Ihould  Charaftcrsbe  graven  on  the  Mind,  by  the  Finger 
of  God,  which  are  not  clearer  there,  than  thofe  which  are  after- 
wards inti-oduced,  or  cannot  be  diflinguilhed  from  them  I  If  any 
one  thinks  there  are  fuch  Innate  Ideas  and  Proportions,  which, 
by  their  Ciearnefs  and  Ufefulnefs,are  diflinguifliablefrom  all  that 
is  adventitious  in  the  Mind,  and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard 
matter  for  him  to  tell  us, which  they  are; and  then  every  one  will 
be  a  fit  Judge,  whether  they  be  fo  or  no;  fuice^  if  there  be  fuch 

Innate 
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Innate  Ideas  and  Imprefiions,  plainly  different  from  all  other 
Perceptions  and  Knowledge,  every  one  will  find  it  true  in  itfelf. 
Of  the  Evidence  of  thefe  fuppofed  Innate  Maxims,  I  have  fpoken 
already ;  of  their  Ufefulnefs,  I  fhail  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
hereafter. 

§.  22.  To  conclude:  Some  Ideas  forvvardly    jy;fr^,.^;ice  of 
offer  themfelves  to  all  Mens  Underflandings;     Mens  Difcove- 
fome  Sort  of  Truths  refult  from  any  Ideas,  as    r'les  depends  up- 
ibon  as  the  Mind  puts  them  into  Propofitions ;     '^jpll-icatioVof' 
other  Truths  require  a  Train  o^  Ideas  placed  in    ^/,^;>  Faculties.- 
Order,  a  due  comparing  of  them,  and  Dcdufti- 
ons  made  with  Attention,  before  they  can  be  difcovered  and  af- 
fented  to.     Some  of  the  firft  Sort,  becaufe  of  their  general  and 
eafy  Reception, have  been  miftaken  for  Innate:  but  the  Truth  is. 
Ideas  and  Notions  are  no  more  born  with  us,  than  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, tho'  fome  of  them,  indeed,  offer  themfelves  to  our  Facul- 
ties more  readily  than  others,  and  therefore  are  more  generally 
received^  tho'  tliat  too  be  according  as  the  Organs  of  our  Bodies, 
and  Powers  of  our  Minds,  happen  to  be  employed:  God  having 
fitted  Men  ivith  Faculties,  and  Means,  to  difcover,  receive,  and 
retain  Truths,  according  as  they  are  employed.     The  great  Dif- 
ference, that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Notions  of  Mankind,  is  from 
the  different  Ufe  they  put  their  Faculties  to;  whilft  ferae  (and 
thofe  the  moft)  taking  things  upon  truff,  mifemploy  their 
Power  of  Affent,  by  lazily  cnflaving  their  Minds  to  the  Dilates 
and  Dominion  of  others,  in  Doftrines,  which  it  is  their  Duty 
carefully  to  examine;  and  not,  blindly,  with  an  implicit  Faith,  to 
fwallow.     Others,  employing  their  Thoughts  only  about  fome 
few  Things,grow  acquainted  fufficiently  with  them, attain  great 
Degrees  of  Knowledge  in  them,  and  arc  ignorant  of  all  other, 
having  never  let  their  Thoughts  loofe,  in  the  Search  of  other 
Enquiries.     Thus ;  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  is  a  Truth,  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be ; 
and,  I  think,  more  evident  than  many  of  thofe  Propofitions  that 
go  for  Principles;  and,  yet,  there  are  Millions,  however  expert 
in  other  Things,  who  know  not  this  at  all,  bec::ufc  they  never 
fet  their  Thoughts  on  work  about  fuch  Angles:  And  he,  that 

certainly 
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certainly  knows  this  Propofition,  may,  yet,  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  Truth  of  other  Proportions,  in  Mathematics  itfelf,  which 
are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this;  becaufe,  in  his  Search  of  thofe 
Mathematical  Truths,  he  Itopped  his  Thoughts  ftiort,  and  went 
not  fo  far.  The  fame  may  happen  concerning  the  Notions  we 
have  of  the  Being  of  a  Deity :  For,  tho'  there  be  no  Truth,  which 
a  Man  may  more  evidently  make  out  to  himfelf,  than  the  Exift- 
cnce  of  a  God ;  yet  he  that  fhall  content  himfelf  with  Things, 
as  he  finds  them  in  this  World,  as  they  minifter  to  his  Pleafures 
and  Paffions,  and  not  make  enquiry  a  little  farther,  into  their 
Caufes,  Ends,  and  admirable  Contrivances,  and  purfue  the 
Thoughts  thereof,  with  Diligence  and  Attention,  may  live  long 
without  any  Notion  of  fuch  a  Being.  And,  if  any  Perfon  hath, 
by  Talk,  put  fuch  a  Notion  into  his  Head,  he  may,  perhaps,  be- 
lieve it;  but,  if  he  hath  never  examined  it,  his  Knowledge  of  it 
will  be  no  perfedler  than  his,  who  having  been  told, that  the  three 
Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon 
Trult,  without  examining  the  Demonflration,  and  may  yield  his 
Affent,  as  a  probable  Opinion,  but  hath  no  Knowledge  of  the 
Truth  of  it;  which,  yet,  his  Faculties,  if  carefully  employed, 
were  able  to  make  clear  and  evident  to  him.  But  this  only  by 
the  bye,  to  Ihew  how  much  our  Kmidedge  depends  upon  the  right 
life  ofthcfe  Poxvers,  Nature  hath  bejhvjed  upon  us,  and  how  lit- 
tle upon  fuch  Innate  Principles,  as  are  in  vain  fuppofed  to  be  in 
all  Mankind  for  their  Direftion;  which  all  Men  could  not  but 
know,  if  they  were  there,  or  elfe  they  would  be  there  to  no  Pur- 
pofe :  And  which,  fmce  all  Men  do  not  know,  nor  can  diitinguifh 
from  other  adventitious  Truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are 
no  fuch. 

Men  Pin  ft  5"  ^3  •  Wh  a  t  Cenfure,  doubting  thus  of  Innate 

th'mk,  m:d  know  Principles,  may  deferve  from  Men,  who  will  be 
for  th-imfchss.  gpj.  j.g  ^.^  ^j.  puiljng  up  the  old  Foundations  of 
Knowledge  andCer tainty,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  perfuade  my  felf,  at  leaft, 
that  the  Way  I  have  purfued,  being  conformable  to  Truth,  lays 
thoic  Foundations  furer.  This,  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made 
it  my  Bufinefs  cither  to  quit,  or  follow,  any  Authority  in  tlie  en- 
fuing  Difcouife :  Truth  has  been  my  only  Aim,  and,  wherever 

that 
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that  has  appeared  to  lead,niy  Thoughts  have  impaitially  follow- 
ed, without  minding  whether  the  Footlleps  of  any  other  lay  that 
way,  or  no.  Not  that  I  want  a  due  Refpeft  to  other  Mens  Opi- 
nions; but,  after  all,  the.greate/i  Reverence  is  due  to  Truth:  And, 
-I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  Arrogance  to  fsy.  That,  perhaps, 
we  (hould  make  greater  Progrefs  in  the  Difcovery  of  rational  and 
contemplative  Kno-ojledge,  if  wefcjught  it  in  tlie  Fountain,  in  the 
•Confideration  (jf  Things  them/elves,  and  made  Ufe  rather  of  our 
own  Thoughts,  tlian  other  Mens,  to  Hm  it:  For,  I  think,  we 
may  as  rationally  hope  to  fee  with  other  Mens  Eyes,  as  to  know 
by  other  Mens  Underftandings.  So  much  as  we  ourfelves  con- 
fider,  and  comprehend,  of  Truth  andReafon^fo  much  we  pofll-ls 
of  real  and  true  Knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  Mens  Opi- 
nions in  our  Brains,makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing,  tiio* 
they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in  them  was  Science,  is  in  us  but 
Opiniatry;  whiift  we  give  up  our  Affent  only  to  Reverend 
Names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  Reafon,  to  ten- 
derjtand  thofe  Trw/Zv,  which  gave  them  Reputation.  Arijiotlt 
was  certainly  a  knowing  Man;  but  no  body  ever  tliought  him  lb, 
becaufe  he  blindly  embraced,  and  confidently  vented  the  Opini- 
ons of  another.  And  if  the  takmg  up  of  another's  Principles, 
without  examining  them,  made  not  him  a  Philofopher ;  I  fup- 
pofe  it  will  hardly  make  any  body  elfe  fo.  In  the  Sciences,  eve- 
ry one  has  fo  much  as  he  really  knows,  and  comprehends :  What 
he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  truft,  are  but  Shreads ;  which, 
however,  will,  in  the  whole  Piece,  make  no  confiderable  Addi- 
tion to  his  Stock,  who  gathers  them.  Such  borrowed  W"ealth, 
like  Fairy -Money,  tho'  it  were  Gold  in  the  Hand,from  wiach  he 
received  it,  will  be  but  Leaves  and  Dufl  when  It  comes  to  ufc. 

§.  24.  When  Men  iiave  found  fome  general  WhejicethsOpi- 
Propofitions,  that  could  not  be  doubted  of,  as  iiion  of  hmuts 
foon  as  underftood,  it  was,  I  know,  afhort  and  Principles, 
eafy  Way  to  conclude  them  Innate.  This  being  once  received,  it 
eafed  the  Lazy  from  the  Pains  of  Search,  and,  (topt  the  Enquiry 
of  the  Doubtful,  concerning  all  that  was  once  ftiled  Innate.  And 
it  was  of  no  fmall  Advantage  to  thorc,who  affected  to  be  Maflcrs 
and  Teachers,  to  make  this  the  Principle  of  Principles,  That 

Principles 
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Principles  muft  not  be  queltioned ;  for,  having  once  eftabliflied 
this  Tenet,  That  there  are  Innate  Principles,  it  put  their  Fol- 
lowers upon  a  Neceffity  of  receiving  fome  Doftrines  as  fuch  ; 
\vhich  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  Ufe  of  their  own  Reafon 
and  Judgment,  and  put  them  on  believing,  and  taking  them  up- 
on truft,  without  farther  Examination:  In  which  Pollure  of  blind 
Credulity,  they  might  be  more  eafily  governed  by,and  made  ufe- 
f  ui  to,  fome  fort  of  Men,  who  had  the  Skill  and  Office  to  prin- 
ciple and  guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  Power  it  gives  one 
Man  over  another,  to  have  the  Authority  to  be  the  Diftator  of 
Principles,  and  Teacher  of  unqueftionable  Truths,  and  to  make 
a  Man  fwaUow  that  for  an  Innate  Principle,  which  may  ferve  to 
his  Purpofe,  who  teacheth  them ;  whereas,  had  they  examined 
the  Ways,  whereby  Men  came  to  the  Knowledge  of  many  uni- 
verfal  Truths,  they  would  have  found  them  to  refult,  in  the  Minds 
of  Men,  from  the  Being  of  Things  themfelves,  when  duly  con- 
fidered ;  and  that  they  were  difcovered  by  the  Application  of 
thofe  Faculties,  that  were  fitted  by  Nature  to  receive  and  judge 
of  them,  when  duly  employ'd  about  them. 

§.  25.  TO  Jhev)  how  the  Underfiayiding  pro- 
^   '•'      *  ceeds  herein,  is  the  Defign  of  the  following  Dif- 

CDurfe;  which  I  fhall  proceed  to,  when  I  have  firft  premifed, 
that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  Way  to  thofe  Foundations,  which,  I 
conceive,  are  the  only  true  ones,  whereon  to  eftablifti  thofe  No- 
tions we  can  have,  of  our  own  Ivnowledge,  it  hath  been  necef- 
faiy  for  me  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Reafons  I  had  to  doubt 
of  Innate  Principles.  And  fmce  the  Arguments,  which  are  a- 
gainfl  them,  do,  fome  of  them,  rife  from  common,  received  Opi- 
nions, I  have  been  forced  to  take  feveral  Things  for  granted, 
which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whofe  Task  it  is  to  fhew 
the  Falfhood,  or  Improbability,  of  any  Tenet:  It  happening, 
in  controverfial  Difcourfes,  as  it  does  in  the  affaulting  of  Towns, 
where,  if  the  Ground  be  but  firm,  whereon  the  Batteries  are 
erected,  there  is  no  farther  Enquiry,  of  whom  it  is  borrowed, 
nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  fit  Rife  for  the  pre- 
fent  Purpofe.  But,  in  the  future  Part  of  this  Difcourfe,  defign- 
ing  to  raifc  an  Edifice  uniform,  and  confillent  with  itfelf,  as  far 

as 
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as  my  own  Experience  and  Obfervation  will  aflifl:  me,  I  hope 
to  ereft  it  on  fuch  a  Bafis,  that  I  fhall  not  need  to  fliore  it  up 
with  Props  and  Buttrefles,  leaning  on  borrowed,  or  begg'dFoun- 
dations;  or,  at  lead,  if  mine  prove  a  Caftle  in  the  Air,  I  will 
endeavour  it  fhall  be  all  of  a  Piece,  and  hang  together.  Where- 
in I  warn  the  Reader,  not  to  expeft  undeniable,  cogent  De- 
monftrations,  unlefs  I  may  be  allowed  the  Privilege,  not  feldom 
affumed  by  others,  to  take  my  Principles  for  granted ;  and  then, 
I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonftrate  too.  All  that  I  fhall  fay,  for 
the  Prmciples  I  proceed  on,  is,  that  I  can  only  appeal  to  Mens 
own  unprejudiced  Experience  and  Obfervation,  whether  they  be 
true,  or  no;  and  this  is  enough  for  a  Man,  who  profeflesno  more, 
than  to  lay  down  candidly  and  freely  his  ownConjeftures,  con- 
cerning a  Subjefl  lying  fomewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  o- 
ther  Defign,  than  an  unbiafs'd  Enquiry  after  Truth. 
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j^        Of  Ideas  in  general,  and  their  Original, 


E 


^.  I .  ¥  ^  VERY  Man  being confcious  to  him-  Idea  is  the  Ob' 
felf  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which  ^'^  'f  '^^'"^' 
his  Mind  is  apply'd  about,  whilft 
thinking,  being  the  Ideas  that  are  there,  ^tis  paft  doubt,  that 
IVIen  have  in  their  Minds  feveral  Ideas,  fuch  as  are  thofe  exprefs- 
ed  by  the  Words,  Whlteyiefs,  Hardnefs,  Sweetnefsy  Thinking, 
Motion,  Alan,  Elephant,  Army,  Crunkennefs,  and  others.  It  is, 
in  the  firft  place,  then  to  be  enquired,  How  he  comes  by  them? 
I  know  it  is  a  received  Doftrine,  That  Men  have  native  Ideas, 
and  original  Charaflers,  ftamped  upon  their  Minds,  in  their  ve- 
ry firft  Being.  This  Opinion  I  have,  at  large,  examined  alrea- 
dy; and,  I  fuppofe,  what  I  have  (aid,  in  the  foregoing  Book, 

will 
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will  be  much  more  eafiiy  admitted,  when  I  have  fliewn,  whence 
the  Undcrflanding  may  get  all  the  Ideas  it  has,  and  by  what 
Ways  and  Degrees  they  come  into  the  Mind;  for  which  I  fhall 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  Obfervation  and  Experience. 

§.2.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  Mind  to  be, 
j^ilU^as  come  ^5  we%,  white  Paper,  void  of  all Charafters, 
from  S.fi'aiwJi        .  .       ^  tj  ni  •  x      r 

%r  Ref.exion.        without  any  Ideas ;  How  comes  it  to  be  furr 

nifhed?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vaft  Store, 
tyhich  the  bufy  and  boundlefs  Fancy  of  Man  has  painted  on  it, 
with  an  almoin  endlefs  Variety  ?  Whence  has  it  all  the  Materi- 
als of  ileafon  and  Knowledge?  To  this,  I  anfwer,  in  a  word, 
from  Experience;  in  That  all  our  Kjiowledge  is  founded,  and 
fromThat  it  ultimately  derives  itfelf.  Our  Obfervation  employed, 
either  about  external,  fenfible  Objedls,  or  about  the  internal  Ope- 
ratzofu  of  our  Minds-,  perceived,  and  refie^ed  on,  by  our/elves,  is 
that  which  fupplies  our  Underjlandlngs  luith  all  the  Materials  of 
Thinking.  Thefe  Two  are  the  Fountains  of  Knowledge,  from 
whence  all  the  Ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  fpring. 
§.  3.  Fir/l,  Our  Senfes,  com'erfant  about  par- 
The  Ohjeds  of  ticular  fenfible  Objefts,  do  convey  into  the  Mind 
sl%'ce  of  ideas.  Several  diftinft  Perceptiom  of  Things,  accord- 
ing to  thofe  various  Ways,  wherein  thofe  Ob-., 
jeftsdo  affect  them:  And  thus  \ye  come  by  thofe  Ideas  wehave^-. 
of  Yelhw,  JVhite,  Heat,  fold,  Soft,  Bard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all 
thofe,  which  we  call  fenfibie  Qualities ;  which,  when  I  fay  the 
Senfes  convey  into  the  VAnd,  I  mean,  they,  from  external  Ob- 
jefts,  convey  into  the  Mind  what  produces  there  thofe  Percep- 
tions. 1  his  great  Source  of  moll:  of  the  Ideas  we  have,  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  our  Senfes,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  Un- 
derftandmg,  1  call  Sensation. 

_,    ^        '.  L  4.  Secondly,  The  other  Fountain,  from 

The  Operations         ^    ^  ■^^  ' 

pf  our  Minds    which  Experience  furnifheth  the  Underftanding 

the  other  Sort rce    ^yith  Ideas,  is  the  Perception  of  the  Operations  0/ 

■'     '    '  our  ovjn  Minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  a- 

bout  the  Ideas  it  has  got ;  which  Operations,  when  the  Soul 

comes  to  reflcft  on,  and  confider,  do  furnifh  the  Underftand- 

ing  with  another  Set  of  Ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from 

things 
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things  without;  and  fuch  are  Perception ,  Thinkhig,  Doubting,  B^" 
iievifjg,  Reafoning,  Knowing,  IVilling,  and  all  the  different  Aft* 
ings  of  our  own  Minds;  which  we  being  confcious  of,  and  ob- 
fei-ving  in  ourfelves,  do,  from  thefe,  receive  into  our  Under- 
ftandings  as  diflinft  Ideas,  as  we  do  from  Bodies  aifedting  our 
Senfes.  This  Source  of  Ideas  every  Man  has  wholly  in  him- 
felf ;  and  tho'  it  be  not  Senfe,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal Objects,  yet  it  is  veiy  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough 
be  called  Internal  Senfe.  But,  as  I  call  the  other,  Senfatlon,  fo 
I  call  this,  Reflexion  ;  the  Ideas  it  affords  being  fuch  only  as 
the  Mind  gets,  by  rcfledling  on  its  own  Operations,  witliin  it- 
felf.  By  Reflexion  then,  in  the  following  Part  of  thisDif- 
courfe,  I  would  be  undcrftood  to  mean,  that  Notice  \\  hich  the 
IMind  takes  of  its  own  Operations,  and  the  Manner  of  them ;  by 
realbn  whereof  there  come  to  be  Ideas  of  thefe  Operations  in  the 
Underllanding.  Thefe  two,  I  fay,  viz.  external,  material  Things, 
as  the  Objcfts  of  Sensation;  and  the  Operations  of  our  own 
Minds  within,  as  the  Objefts  of  Reflexion;  are,  to  me,  the 
only  Originals,  from  whence  all  our /</i?^j-  take  their  Beginning. 
TheTerm,OpERATioNs,  here,  I  ufe  in  a  large  Senfe,  as  compre- 
hending not  barely  the  Aftions  of  the  Mind,  about  'mideas,  but 
fome  fort  of  PalTions,  arifuig  fometimcs  from  them  ;  fuch  as  is 
the  Satisfaflion,  or  Unealinefs,  ariling  from  any  Thought. 

i.  <.  The  Underftanding  feems  to  me  not  to      ^i,        t  , 

•'  -*  o  All  our  Ideas 

have  the  leaft  Glimmering  of  any  Ideas,  which     arc  of  the  otie 
it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two.    Ex-     ('f  ^^^  (^^^^^  cf 
tenial  Ohje£ls  funtiJJy  the  Mind  with  the  Ideas  cf       J'' 
fenfible  Qualities,  which  are  all  thofe  different  Perceptions  they 
produce  in  us:  And  the  'Mind  funiiJJjes  the  Utiderji  audi  fig  with 
Ideas  of  its  own  Operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  Survey  of  them,  and  their 
fevcral  Modes,  Combinations,  and  Relations,  we  fliall  find  to 
contain  all  our  whole  Stock  of  Ideas;  and  that  we  have  nothing 
in  our  Minds,  which  did  not  come  in,  one  of  thefe  two  Ways. 
Let  any  one  cxanunc  his  own  Thoughts,  and  tliorougbly  fearcli 
into  his  Underllanding ;  and  then  let  him  tell  uie,  Wlicther  ull 
the  original /c/^tfx  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the  Objcdts 
oiXxvi  Senfes,  cr  of  the  Operations  of  his  Miad,  confidercd  as 

V«i.  I.  L  Objefts 
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Objefts  of  his  Reflexion  P  And  how  great  a  5\Iafs  of  Knowledge 
foever  he  hnagines  to  be  lodged  there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a 
ftridView,  fee  that  he  has  mt  any  Idea  in  his  Mind,  but  xvhat 
one  of  thefe  two  have  imprinted ;  tho%  perhaps,  with  infinite 
Variety,  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  Underitanding ;  as 
we  iliail  fee  hereafter, 

^,^      ,,   .  §.  6.  He,  that  attentively  confiders  the  State 

Children.  ^^  ^  Child,  at  his  hrlt  coming  into  the  World, 

will  have  little  reafon  to  think  him  llored  with 
Plenty  of  Ideas,  that  are  to  be  the  Matter  of  his  future  Know- 
ledge :  'Tis  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be  furnifhed  with  them. 
And,  tho'  the  Ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  Qiialities  imprint 
themfelves,  before  the  Memory  begins  to  keep  a  Regiller  of 
Time  and  Order  ;  yet,  it  is  often  fo  late,  before  fome  unufual 
Qualities  come  in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  Men,  that  cannot 
recollect  the  Begmning  of  their  Acquaintance  with  them:  And, 
if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt,  a  Child  might  be  fo  ordered,  as 
to  have  but  a  very  few,  even  of  the  ordinaiy  Ideas,  tUl  he  were 
gi  o'vn  up  to  a  Man.  But  all  that  are  born  into  the  World,  be- 
ing furrounded  with  Bodies,  that  perpetually  and  diverfly  afFefl 
them;  Variety  oi  Ideas,  whether  Care  be  taken  about  it  orno, 
are  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  Children.  Light  and  Colours  are 
bufy  at  hand,  everywhere,  when  the  Eye  is  but  open:  Sounds, 
and  fome  tangible  Qualities,  fail  not  to  folicit  their  proper 
Senfes,  and  force  an  Entrance  to  the  Mind ;  but  yet,  I  think,  it 
will  be  granted  eafily.  That,  if  a  Child  were  kept  in  a  Place, 
where  he  never  faw  any  other  but  Black  and  White,  till  he  were 
a  l\Ian,  he  would  have  no  more  IdeM  of  Scarlet  or  Green,  than 
he,  that  from  his  Childhood  never  tafted  an  Oyfter,  or  a  Pine- 
Apple,  has  of  thofe  particular  Reliihes. 

^.  7.  Men  then  come  to  be  furnifhed  with 
Men  are  djffe-  fewer  or  more  limple  Ideas,  from  without,  ac- 
^with  thefe  ac-  <^or'^i"g  ^3  the  0^jV<f?j-  they  converfe  with,  af- 
cord'ing  to  the  ford  greater  or  lefs  Variety :  and  from  the  Ope- 
djffennt  Ob-        rations  of  their  Minds  within,  according  as  they 

js  s   Kycon-      niore  or  lefs  rf  ^(?i7  on  them.     For  tho' he,  that 
verje  iv!tn.  •' 

contemplates  the  Operations  of  his  Mind^  can- 
not but  have  plain  and  clear  Ideas  of  tliemj  yet,  unlets  he  turn 

his 
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his  Thoughts  that  way,  and  confiders  them  attentively ^  he  will 
no  more  have  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas  of  all  the  Operations  of  his 
Mind,  and  all  that  may  be  obferved  therein,  than  he  will  have  all 
the  particular  Ideas  of  any  Landfcape,  or  of  the  Parts  and  Moti- 
ons of  a  Clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  Eyes  to  it,  and  with  At- 
tention heed  all  the  Parts  of  it.  The  Pidlure,  or  Clock,  may  be 
fo  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  Day;  but  yet  he 
will  have  but  a  confiifed  Idea  of  all  the  Parts,  they  are  made  up 
of,  till  he  applies  himfelf-with  Attention,  to  confider  fhem  each  in, 
particular. 

$.  8.  And  hence  we  fee  the  Reafon,  why  it  is     Ideas  of  Re- 

pretty  late,  before  moiiChildren  gti  Ideas  of  the    P>^i°f^/^tf> 
^.',.  T,r-i'r         1  becauje  they 

Operations  or  their  own  Minds ;  and  tome  have    j^^^^  Attention. 

not  any  very  clear,  or  perfe6l  Ideas  of  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  them,  all  theii  Lives  :  Becaufe,  tho'  they  pafs  there 
continually,  yet,  like  floating  Vifions,  they  make  not  deep  Inir 
preffions  enough,  to  leave  in  the  Mind,  clear,  diftinft,  lading  /- 
^t-^Xjtill  theUnderftanding  turns  inward  upon  itfelf,  refie£iso^\K.% 
own  Operations y  and  makes  them  the  Object  of  its  own  Contem- 
plation. Children,  when  they  come  firft  into  it,  are  furrounded 
with  a  world  of  new  Things,  which,  by  a  conftant  Solicitation 
of  their  Sehfes,  draw  the  Mind  conftantly  to  thcm^  forward  to 
take  notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  Variety  of 
changmg  Objefts.  Thus,  the  firft  Years  are  ufually  employed 
and  diverted  in  looking  abroad.  Mens  Bufinefs  in  them  is  to  ac- 
quamt  themfelves  with  v/hat  is  to  be  found  without;  and  'io, 
growing  up  in  a  conftant  Attention  to  outward  Senfaiions,  feldom 
make  any  conliderable  Reflexion  on  what  pafil-s  within  them,  till 
they  come  to  be  of  riper  Years ;  and  f  jme  fcarce  ever  at  all. 

§.  9.  To  afk  at  ijohat  Time  a  Man  has  ftfl any  eri,  c  / / ,  ■ 
Ideas,  is  to  afk  when  he  begins  to  perceive ;  hav-  ^q  /j^ve  Ideas, 
ing/<3?'£'^j,andPerception,  being  the  fame  Thing,  when  if  begins 
1  know  it  is  an  Opinion,  That  the  Soul  always  to  perceive. 
thinks,  and  that  it  has  the  aftual  Perception  oi Ideas  in  itfelf, 
conftantly,  as  long  as  it  exifts;  and  that  aftual  Thinking  is  as  in- 
fcparable  from  the  Soul,  as  adual  Extenfion  is  from  the  Body: 
Which,  if  true,  to  enquire  after  the  Beginning  of  a  Man's  Ideas, 

is 
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is  the  fame  as  to  enquire  after  the  Beginning  of  his  Soul.  For, 
by  this  Account,  Soul,  and  its  Ideasy  as  Body,  and  its  Extenfi- 
on,  will  begin  to  exiil,  both  at  the  fame  Time. 

§.  I  o.  But  whether  the  Soul  be  fuppofed  to 
The  Soul  thinks  gxift  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with, or  forae  time 
not  always ;  for       c  i      r  n  -r.     i-  ^         •      . 

this  -cuaiits  aiter,  the  hrit  Rudiments  or  Organization,  or 

Proofs.  the  Beginnings  of  Life  in  the  Body  ;  I  leave  to 

be  difputed  by  thofc,  who  have  better  thought 
of  that  Matter.  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  one  of  thofe  dull  Souls, 
that  doth  not  perceive  itfelf  always  to  contemplate  Ideas;  nor 
can  conceive  it  any  more  neceffary  for  the  Soul  always  to  think, 
than  for  the  Body  always  to  move.     The  Perception  of  Ideas 
being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  Soul,  what  Motion  is  to  the  Body; 
not  its  Eflence,  but  one  of  its  Operations.  And  therefore,  tho' 
Thinking  be  fuppofed  ever  fo  much  the  proper  A61ion  of  the 
Soul,  yet  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe  that  it  fliould  be  always 
tliinking,  always  in  Aftion:  That,  perhaps,  is  the  Privilege  of 
the  infinite  Author,  and  Prcferver  of  Things,  xuho  never  Jlnin- 
bers,  nor  Jleeps;  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  Being,  at 
leait  not  to  the  Soul  of  Man.    We  know  certainly,  by  Experi- 
ence, that  we  fometimcs  think,  and  thence  draw  this  infallible 
Confequencc,  That  there  is  fomething  in  us,  that  has  a  Power 
to  think:  But  whetlier  that  Subllance  perpetually  thinks,  or  no, 
we  can  be  no  farther  atfured,  than  Experience  informs  us.    For 
to  fay.  That  aftual  Thinking  is  elfential  to  the  Soul,  and  infe- 
parable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  quefiion,  and  not  to  prove 
it  by  Reafon ;'-  which  is  neceffary  to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  felf- 
evident  Propofition.     But  whether  this,  That  the  Soul  always 
thinks,  be  a  felf-evident  Propolition,  that  every  Body  affents  to, 
at  firfl  hearing,  I  appeal  to  Mankind.     It  is  doubted,  whether 
I  thought  all  lall  Night,  or  no ;  the  Queftion  being  about  a  Mat- 
ter of  FacV,  it  is  begging  it,  to  bring,  as  a  Proof  for  it,  an  Hy- 
pothefis,  which  is  the  very  Thing  in  difpute  ;  by  which  way 
one  may  prove  any  thing :  And  it  is  but  fuppofing  that  all 
Watches,  whillt  the  Balance  beats,  think ;  and  it  is  fufficiently 
proved,  and  pall  doubt,  that  my  Watch  thought  all  lall  Night. 
But  he,  that  v.ould  not  deceive  himfclf,  ought  to  build  his  Hy<« 

pothefi^ 
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pothefis  on  Matter  of  Fa6l,  and  make  it  out  by  fenfible  Experi- 
ence, and  not  prefume  on  Matter  of  Faft,  becaufe  of  his  Hy- 
pothefis  ;  that  is,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo;  Which  way 
of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  mull  neceflarily  think  all  lafl 
Night,  becaufe  another  fuppofes  I  always  think,  tho'  I  myfclf 
cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  io. 

But  Men,  in  love  with  their  Opinions,  may  not  only  fuppofe 
what  is  in  queftion,  but  alledge  wrong  INIatter  of  Faft.  How 
elfe  could  any  one  make  it  an  Inference  of  mine,  that  a  Thing  is 
noty  becaufe  lue  are  notfenjible  of  it  in  our  Sleep?  I  do  not  fay, 
there  is  no  Soul  in  a  Man,  becaufe  he  is  not  fenfible  of  it  in 
his  Sleep :  But  I  do  fay,  he  cannot  think  at  any  Time,  waking 
or  lleeping,  without  being  fenfible  of  it.  Our  being  fenfible  of 
it,  is  not  neeeflary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  Thoughts ;  and  to 
them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  neeeflary,  till  we  can 
think,  without  being  confcious  of  it. 

.  §.  II.  I  GRANT  that  the  Soul,  in  a  waking  It  is  not  alivays 
Man,  is  never  without  Thought,  becaufe  it  is  confcma  of  it. 
the  Condition  of  being  awake :  But  whether  Sleeping,  without 
Dreaming,  be  not  an  Affedlion  of  the  w'hole  Man,  Mind,  as  well 
as  Body,  may  be  worth  a  waking  Man's  Confideration  ;  it  be- 
ing hard  to  conceive, that  any  thing  fhould  think,  and  not  be  con- 
fcious of  it.  If  the  ScjuI  doth  think,  in  a  feeping  Man,  without 
being  confcious  of  it ;  I  alk,  whether,  during  fuch  Thinking,  it 
has  any  Pleafure  or  Pain,  or  be  capable  of  Happinefs  or  Mifcry? 
I  am  lure,  the  Man  is  not,  no  more  than  the  Bed,  or  Earth  he  lies 
on.  For,  to  be  happy  or  miferable,  without  being  confcious  of 
it,  fcems  to  me  utterly  inconfiflent,  and  impo/Tible ;  or  if  it  be 
polTible  that  the  Soul  can,  whilft  the  Body  is  lleeping,  have  its 
Thinking,  Enjoyments,  andConcerns,  its  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  apart, 
which  the  Man  is  not  confcious  of,  nor  partakes  in  ;  it  is  certain 
that  Socrates  aflcep,  and  Socrates  awake,  is  not  the  fame  Perfon: 
But  his  Soul,  when  he  fleeps,  and  Socrates  the  Man,  confifting  of 
Body  and  Soul,  when  he  is  waking,  arc  two  Pcrfons ;  Unce  wak- 
ing Socrates  has  no  Knowledge  of,  or  Concernment  for,  that 
Happinefs,  orMifery  of  his  Soul,  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itfclf, 
>vhilft  he  fleeps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of ;  no  more  than 

he 
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he  has  for  the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  a  Man  in  the /«^/Vj-,  whom 
he  knows  not.  For,  if  we  take  wholly  away  all  Confcioufnefs 
of  our  Aflions  and  Senfations,  efpecially  of  Pleafure  and  Pain, 
and  the  Concernment  that  accompanies  it,it  will  be  hard  to  know 
wherein  to  place  perfonal  Identity. 

Jfafleephip  §•  1 2*  The  Soul,  during  found  Sleep,  thinks, 

Man  thinks,  fay  thefe  Men.  Whiljl  it  thinks  and  perceives, 
-^^^hovi knowing  j^  jg  capable  certainly  of  thofe  of  Delight,  or 
and  waking:  Trouble,  as  well  as  any  other  Perceptions;  and 

Man  are  two  it  muj}  necejfarily  be  cwfcious  of  its  oiunPercep- 
Ferfons.  tions.     But  it  has  all  this  apart;  the  fleeping 

Man,  it  is  plain,  is  confcious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  then,  the  Soul  of  Cajlor,  whilft  he  is  fleeping,  retired  from 
his  Body ;  which  is  no  impoffible  Suppofition  for  the  Men  1  have 
here  to  do  with,  who  fo  Uberally  allow  Life,  without  a  thinking 
Soul,  to  all  other  Animals :  Thefe  Men  cannot  then  judge  it  im- 
poiTible,  for  a  Contradiflion,  That  the  Body  fhould  live  without 
the  Soul;  nor  that  the  Soul  fhould  fubfifl  and  think,  or  have  Per- 
ception, even  Perception  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  without  the  Bo- 
dy. Let  us  then,  as  I  fay,  fuppofe  the  Soul  of  Cajior  feparat- 
ed,  during  his  Sleep,  from  his  Body,  to  think  apart.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe too,  that  it  chufes  for  its  Scene  of  Thinking,  the  Body  of 
another  Man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is  fleeping  without  a  Soul:  For 
if  Cajior's  Soul  can  think,  whilft  Cafior  is  afleep,  what  Cajior  is 
never  confcious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  Place  it  chufes  to  thmk 
in.  We  have  here  then,  the  Bodies  of  t^vo  Men,  with  only  one 
Soul  between  them,  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  fleep  and  wake  by 
turns;  and  the  Soul  flill  thinking  in  the  waking  Man,  whereof 
the  fleeping  Man  is  never  conlcious,  has  never  the  leaft  Percep- 
tion.  I  alk  then,  Whether  Cajior  and  Pollux,  thus  with  only  one 
Soul  between  them,  which  thinks  and  perceives  in  one,  what  the 
other  is  never  confcious  of,  nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as 
diftinfl  Perfons,  as  Cajior  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato 
were?  And  whether  one  of  them  might  not  be  very  happy,  and 
the  other  very  miferable?  Juft  by  the  fame  Reafon,  they  make 
the  Soul  and  the  Man  two  Perfons,  who  make  the  Soul  think 
apart,  v/hat  the  Man  is  not  corfcious  of.  For  I  fuppofe,  no  body 

will 
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will  make  Identity  of  Perfons  to  confift  in  the  Soul's  being  unit- 
ed to  the  very  fame  numerical  Particles  of  Matter ;  for,  if  that 
be  necefTary  to  Identity,  it  will  be  impoifible,  in  thacconflant 
Flux,  of  the  Particles  of  our  Bodies,  that  any  Man  fhould  be  the 
fame  Perlbn  two  Days,  or  two  Moments,  together. 

§.  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowfy  Nod     j^^^^pi^f^    ^ 
fhakes  their  Do6lrine,who  teach.  That  the  Soul    convmc'e  thofi 
is  always  thinking.     Thofe  at  leaft,  who  do  at    that  flee p, with- 
any  time  jleep  ivithout  dreaming,  can  never  be     °'l*  drcaviing^^ 
convinced,  that  their  Thoughts  are  fometinies 
for  four  Hours  bufy,  without  their  knowing  of  it;  and  if  they 
are  taken  in  the  very  A6t,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  lleeping 
Contemplation,  can  give  no  manner  of  Account  of  k. 

$.  14. '  fwii.L  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  Soul  eri  f  jvr 
thinks,  even  m  the  foun Jeii:  Sleep,  but  the  Memo,  dream,  iiHthoiit 
ry  retains  it  not.  1  hat  the  Soul  in  a  ileeping  nmcmbring  it^ 
Man  mould  be  this  Moment  bufy  a  thinking,  ''' ''''"'  "'"i^^^- 
and  the  next  Moment  in  a  waking  Man,  not  remember,  nor  be 
able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  thofe  Thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be 
conceived,  and  would  need  fome  better  Proof  than  bare  Afierti- 
on,  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without  any  more  ado, 
but  being  barely  told  fo,  imagine.  That  the  greateft  Part  of  Men 
do,  during  aii  their  Lives,  for  feveral  Hours  every  Day,  think  of 
fomethlng,  which,  if  tliey  were  alked,  even  in  the  middle  of  thefe 
Thoughts,  tney  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Moft  Men, 
I  think,  pais  a  great  Part  ot  their  Sleep  without  dreaming.  I 
once  knew  a  Man  that  was  bred  a  Scholar,  and  had  no  bad  Me- 
mory, who  told  me,  he  had  never  dream'd  in  his  Life,  till  he 
had  that  Fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of, which  was  about 
the  five,  or  fix  and  twentieth  \  ear  of  his  Age.  1  fuppofe,  the 
World  affords  more  fuchlnltancesrAt  leaft  every  one's  Acquain- 
tance, will  furnifli  him  with  Examples  enough  of  fuch,  as  pafs 
moft  of  their  Nights  without  dreaming. 

^.  I  <;.  TO  think,  often,  and  never  to  retain  it.fh    rr      .r-   rr 
,  nr  ■  r,  r    r         r    ^porithii H)po- 

much  as  one  Moment,  is  a  very  ujelejs  Jort  of    f/,^,rj    f/,^ 

thinking.-  And  the  Soul,  in  fuch  a  State  of  think-    Thoughts  of  a 

ing,  does  very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a    ■'  "^^^"^^ 

Looking. 
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ought  to  he  Looking- glafs,  which  conftantly  receives  Vari- 

vioji  ratto?ial.  gj.y  of  Images,  or  Ideasy  but  retains  none;  they 
difappear  and  vani(h,and  there  remain  no  Footfteps  of  them;  the 
Looking-glafs  is  never  the  better  for  fuch  Ideas,  nor  the  Soul 
for  fuch  Thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,that  in  a  waking  Man, 
the  Materials  of  the  Body  are  employed,  and  made  ufe  of,  in 
thinking;  and  that  the  Memory  of  Thoughts,  is  retained  by  the 
Impreflions  that  are  made  on  the  Brain,  and  the  Traces  there 
left,  after  fuch  Thinking;  but  that  in  the  Thinking  of  the  Soul, 
which  is  not  perceived  in  a  Jleeping  Man,  there  the  Soul  thinks 
apait,  and  making  no  ufe  of  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  leaves  no 
Impreffions  on  it,  and  corf equenily ,  no  Memory  of  fuch  Thoughts. 
Not  to  mention  again  the  Abfurdityof  two  dillinftPerfons,  which 
follows  from  this  Suppofition,  I  anfwer  farther,  That  whatever 
Ideas  the  Mind  can  receive,  and  contemplate,  without  the  help 
of  the  Body,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  it  can  retain,  without 
the  help  of  the  Body  too;  or  clfe  the  Soul,  or  any  feparate  Spirit, 
will  have  but  little  Advantage  by  Thinking.  If  it  has  no  Memo- 
mory  of  its  own  Thoughts ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  Ufe, 
and  be  able  to  recall  them  uponOccafion:  If  it  cannot  refieft  up- 
on what  is  paft,  and  make  ufe  of  its  former  Experiences,  Rea- 
lonings,  and  Contemplations,  to  what  Purpofe  does  it  think? 
They,  who  make  the  Soul  a  thinking  Thing,  at  this  rate,  will 
not  make  it  a  much  more  noble  Being, than  thofe  do, whom  they 
condemn,  for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing,  but  the  fubtileft  Parts  of 
Matter.  Charaders  drawn  on  Durt,that  the  firft  Breath  of  W^ind 
effaces  J  or  ImpreiFions  made  on  a  heap  of  Atoms,  or  animal  Spi- 
rits, are  altogether  as  ufcful,  and  render  the  Subjedl  as  noble,  as 
the  Thoughts  of  a  Soul,  that  perifti  in  Thinking;  that,  once  out 
of  Sight,  are  gone  for  ever^  and  leave  no  Memory  of  themfelves 
behind  them.  Nature  never  makes  cxcellentThings  for  mean,  or 
no  Ufes:  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  our  infinitely  wife 
Creator^  fliould  make  fo  admirable  a  Faculty,  as  the  Power  of 
Thinking,  that  Faculty,  which  comes  ncarefl  the  Excellency  of 
His  own  incomprehenfible  Being,  to  be  fo  idly  and  ufelefly  em- 
ployed, at  lead  \  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  conftantly, 
without  remcmhring  any  of  thofe  Thoughts,  without  doing  any 

Good 
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Good  to  itfelf,  or  others,  or  being  any  way  ufeful  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Creation.  If  we  will  examine  it,  we  ihall  not  find, 
I  fuppofe,  the  Motion  of  dull  and  fenflefs  Matter^  any  where  in 
the  Univerfe,  made  fo  little  ufe  of,  and  fo  wholly  thrown  away. 

§.  i6.'Tis  true,  we  have  fometimeslnftances    q^  ^y  E-tr'. 
of  Perception,  whiiil:  we  are  cijleef,  and  retain    thefis^  the  Soul 
the  Memory  of  thofe  Thoughts :  But  how  extra-    ^""J^  haveld&zi, 
vagant  and  incoherent  for  the  mofl  part  they    ^  ^   t  J^ ,. 
are ;  how  little  conformable  to  the  Perfection    or  Reflex'mi,  of 
and  Order  of  a  rational  Being,  thofe,  who  are     "which  there  is 
acquainted  with  Dreams,  need  not  be  told,     no  Ai^pearance, 
This  I  would  wiUingly  be  fatisfied  in,  Whether  the  Soul,  when 
it  thinks  thus  apart,  and  as  it  were  feparate  from  the  Body,  afts 
lefs  rationally,  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no?  If  its  fepa- 
rate Thoughts  be  lefs  rational,  then  thcfe  Men  mufl  fay,  That 
tile  Soul  owes  the  Perfeftion  of  rational  Thinking  to  the  Body : 
If  it  does  not,  'tis  a  wonder,  that  our  Dreams  Ihould  be,  for  the 
moft  part,  fo  frivolous  and  irrational ;  and  tliatthe  Soulfliould 
retain  none  of  its  more  rational  Soliloquies  and  Meditations. 

§.  17.  Those,  who  fo  confidently  tell  us,  j^ithi^k^-ujhen 
That  the  Soul  always  aftually  thinks,  I  would  ;  know  it  not, no 
they  would  alfo  tell  us,  what  thofe  Ideas  are,  l>o^y  eife  can 
that  are  in  the  Soul  of  a  Child,  before,  or  juft  ^''^'^  '*■ 
at  the  Union  with  the  Body,  before  it  hath  received  any  by  Seri'' 
fation.  The  Dreams  of  lleeping  Men,  are,  as  I  take  it,  all  made 
up  of  the  -waking  Man's  Ideas,  tho'  for  the  moft  part  oddly  put  to- 
gether. 'Tis  ftrange,  if  the  Soul  Iras  Ideas  of  its  own,  that  it  de- 
rived not  from  Senfation  or  Reflexkn,  (as  it  muft  have,  if  it 
thought,  before  it  received  any  Impreflion  from  the  Body)  that 
it  fhould  never,  m  its  private  Thinking,  (fo  private,  that  the  Man 
himfelf  perceives  it  not)  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  Moment 
it  wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  ]\Ian  glad  with  new 
Difcoveries.  W  ho  can  find  it  reafonable,  that  the  Soul  fhould, 
in  its  Retirement,  during  Sleep,  have  fo  many  Hours  Thoughts, 
and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  thofe  Ideas,  it  borrowed  not  from 
Senfation  or  Reflexion;  or  at  leaft  preferve  the  Memory  of  none 
but  fuch,  which  being  occafioned  from  the  Bod^',  muft  needs  be 

Vol.  r.  M  lefs 
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icfs  natural  to  a  Spirit?  'Tis  ftrange,  the  Soul  fhould  never  once, 
in  aMan's  whole  Life,  recal  over  any  of  its  pure  native  Thoughts, 
and  thofe  Ideas  it  had,  before  it  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
Body;  never  brmg  into  the  waking  Man's  view,  any  other  Ideas, 
but  what  have  a  Tang  of  the  Cafk,  and  manifeftly  derive  their 
Original  from  that  Union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  fo  had  Ideas 
before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the  Body, 
'tis  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that,  during  Sleep,  it  recollects  its 
native  Ideas;  and,  during  that  Retirement  from  communicating 
with  the  Body,  whilft  it  thinks  by  itfelf,  the  Ideas  it  is  bufied 
about,  fhould  be,  fometimes  at  leaft,  thofe  more  natural  and  con- 
genial ones,whichit  had  in  itfelf,  underived  from  the  Body,  or  its 
own  Operations  about  them;  which,  fince  the  waking  Man  ne- 
ver remembers,  we  mud  from  this  Hypothefis  conclude,  either 
that  the  Soul  remembers  fomething  that  die  Man  does  not;  or 
elfe  that  Memory  belongs  only  to  Cuch Ideas, Z5  aie  derived  from 
the  Body,  or  the  Mind's  Operations  about  them. 
How  knows  any  §•  1 8.  I  would  be  glad  alfo,  to  leain  from 
one  thattke  Soul  thefe  Men,  whofo  confidently  pronounce,  that 
^l-^ays  thinks  P  ^^  human  Soul,or,  which  is  all  one,  that  a  Man 
torytfit  bsnct       ,  ,  .  ,  , 

afeif-evidcnt      always  thmks,  how  they  come  to  know  it?  nay, 

Propcfitiony  it  houo  they  come  to  bioiv  that  they  them/elves  think, 
needs  Proof.  i^hen  they  themfelves  do  not  perceive  iti  This, 
I  am  afraid,  is,  to  be  fure,  without  Proofs ;  and  to  know,  with- 
out perceiving :  'Tis,  1  fufpeil,  a  confufed  Notion,  taken  up  to 
ferve  an  Hypothefis;  and  none  of  thofe  clear  Truths,  that  either 
their  own  Evidence  forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  Experience 
makcb  it  Impudence  to  deny.  For  the  mofl  that  can  be  faid  of 
it,  is,  That  'tis  pofTible  the  Soul  may  always  think,  but  not  al- 
ways retain  it  in  Memory :  And,  I  fay,  it  is  as  pofTible,  that  the 
Soul  may  not  always  think ;  and  much  more  probable,  that  it 
fhould  fometimes  not  think,  than  that  it  fhould  often  think,  and 
that  a  long  while  together, and  not  be  confcious  to  itfelf  the  next 
Moment,  that  it  had  thought. 

That  a  Man  ^'  ^9'  '^°  fuppofe  the  Soul  to  think,  and  the 

/}}ould  be  hufy      ^lan  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  faid,  to 

in  thinkittg,  make  two  Perfons  in  one  Man :  And,  if  one  con- 
and  yet  net  re-  /-, 
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fiders  well  thefe  Mens  way  of  fpeaking,  one  tahi  U  the  next 
fhouldbeledmtoaSufpicion,thattheymuftdo  {'^<'»'^«^>  very 
fo.  For  they  who  tell  us,  that  the  Soul  always  ""''^°  ^  '^' 
thinks,do  never, thati  remember,  fay, That  aMan  always  thinks. 
Can  the  Soul  think,  and  not  the  Man?  Or  aMan  think,  and  not  be 
confciousof  it?  This,  perhaps^  would  be  fufpefted  o'ljargm, 
in  others.  If  they  fay,  the  Man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  al- 
ways confcious  of  it;  they  may  as  well  fay,  his  Body  is  extend- 
ed without  having  Parts.  For  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to 
fay,  that  a  JSody  is  extended  without  Parts,  as  that  any  thing 
thinks  luithout  being  confcious  of  ii,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  fo. 
They,  who  talk  thus,  may,  \yith  as  much  Reafon,  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  to  their  Hypothefis,  fay.  That  a  Man  is  always  hungiy,  but 
that  he  does  not  always  feel  it:  Whereas,  Hunger  confifts  in 
that  very  Senfation,  as  Thinking  confilh  in  being  confcious 
that  one  thinks.  If  they  fay,  that  a  Man  is  always  confcious  to 
himfelf  of  Thinking ;  I  ask.  How  they  know  it  ?  Confcioufnefs 
is  the  Perception  of  what  pafles  in  a  Man's  own  Mind.  Can  an- 
other Man  perceive  that  I  am  confcious  of  any  thing,  when  I 
perceive  it  not  myfelf  ?  No  JMan's  Knowledge,  here,  can  go 
beyond  his  F^xperience.  Wake  a  Man  out  of  a  found  Sleep, 
and  ask  him.  What  he  was  that  Moment  thinking  on  ;  if  he 
himfelf  be  confcious  of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  mufl 
be  a  notable  Diviner  of  Thoughts,  that  can  aflure  him  that  he 
was  thinking :  May  he  not  with  more  Reafon  aflTure  him  he  was 
not  alleep  ?  This  is  foniething  beyond  Fhilofophy ;  and  it  cannot 
be  lefs  than  Revelation,  that  difcovcrs,  to  another,  Thoughts  in 
my  Mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myfelf;  and  they  mufl 
needs  have  a  penetrating  Sight, who  can  certainly  fee  that  I  think, 
when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myfelf,  and  when  I  declare  th.at  I  do 
not ;  and  yet  can  fee,  that  Dogs,  or  Elephants,  do  not  think, 
when  they  give  all  the  Demonftration  of  it  imaginable,  except 
only  telling  us  that  they  do  fo.  This,  fomc  may  fufpeft  to  be 
a  Step  beyond  the  Rojicrucians;  it  feeming  eafier  to  make  one's 
felf  invifible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's  Thoughts  vifiblc 
to  me,  which  are  not  vifible  to  himfelf.  But,  'tis  but  defining  the 
Soul  to  be  a  Sulfh^Kc  that  ahva^'s  thinks,  and  the  Bufincfs  is 

done. 
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done.  If  fuch  Definition  be  of  any  Authority,  I  know  not  what 
it  can  ferve  for,  but  to  make  many  Men  fufpeft,  that  they  have 
no  Souls  at  all,  fince  they  find  a  good  part  of  their  Lives  pafs  a- 
way  without  Thinking.  For  no  Definitions,  that  I  know,  no 
Suppofitions  of  any  Se£l,  are  of  force  enough,  to  deftroy  con- 
ftant  Experience ;  and,  perhaps,  'tis  the  i\ffe6lation  of  knowing 
beyond  what  we  perceive,  that  makes  fo  much  ufelefs  Difpute 
and  Noife  in  the  World. 

,^  ,  ,  ^.  20.  I  SEE  no  reafon,  therefore,  to  believe, 
iVo  Ideas  hut  '  '  7 
from  SevSatioji  ^"^^  ^^  '^""^  thinks,  before  the  Senfes  have  fur- 
or Refiexion,  e-  mjhed  H  ivith  Ideas  to  think  on ;  and  as  thofe 
videjit,2f-a}eob-  ^^^  increafed  and  retained,  fo  it  comes,  by  Ex- 
jerve  Children.  .^          .                .                        c  r^^  •   ,  • 

erciie,  to  miprove  its  r  acuity  or  Thmkmg,  m 

the  feveral  Parts  of  it,  as  well  as  afterwards,  by  compounding 
thofe  Ideasy  and  refledling  on  its  own  Operations ;  it  increafes 
its  Stock,  as  well  as  Facility,  in  Remembring,  Imagining,  Rea- 
foning,  and  other  Modes  of  Thinking. 

^.21.  He  that  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  informed  by  Obfer- 
vation  and  Experience,  and  not  make  his  own  Hypothefis  the 
Rule  of  Nature,  will  finds  few  Signs  of  a  Soul,  accuflomed  to 
much  Thinking,  in  a  new-born  Child,  and  much  fewer  of  any 
Keafoning  at  all.  And,  yet,  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that  the  ra- 
tional Soul  fhould  think  fo  much,  and  not  reafon  at  all.  And 
he,  that  will  confider,  that  Infants,  newly  come  into  the  World, 
fpend  the  greatcfi  Part  of  their  Time  in  Sleep,  and  are  feldom 
awake,  but  when  either  Hunger  Calls  for  the  Teat,  or  fome 
Pain,  (the  mofl  importunate  of  all  Senfations)  or  fome  other 
violent  ImprcITion  upon  the  Body,  forces  the  Mind  to  perceive, 
and  attend  to  it :  He,  I  fay,  who  confiders  this,  will,  perhaps, 
find  Reafon  to  imagine,  that  a  FcEtus,  in  the  Mother'' s  Womb,  dif- 
fers not  much  from  the  State  of  a  Vegetable  ;  but  palfes  the  great- 
ell:  Part  of  its  Time  without  Perception,  or  Thought,  doing  ve- 
ry little  but  fleep,  in  a  Place  where  it  needs  not  feek  for  Food, 
and  is  furrounded  with  Liquor,  always  equally  foft,  and  near  of 
the  fame  Temper  ;  where  the  Eyes  have  no  Light,  and  the 
Ears,  fo  fhut  up,  are  not  very  fufceptible  of  Sounds;  and  where 
there  is  lltth  or  no  Variety,  or  Change  of  Objefts,  to  move 
the  Senfes.  i  22.  Fol. 
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§.  22.  Follow  a  Child  from  its  Birth,  and  obferve  the  Alte. 
rations  that  Time  makes,  and  you  fhall  find,  as  the  Mind,  by  the 
Senfes,  comes  more  and  more  to  be  furniihedwith/^ftfj-,  it  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  awake  ;  thuiks  moire,  the  more  it  has  Mat- 
ter to  think  on.  After  fome  Time,  it  begms  to  know  the  Ob- 
jefts,  which,  being  moft  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lafting  Im- 
preffions.  Thus  it  comes,  by  Degrees,  to  know  the  Perfons  it 
daily converfes  with,and  diftmguilh  them  from  Strangers;  which 
are  Inflances  and  Effects  of  its  coming  to  retain  and  diftinguifh 
the  Ideas  the  Senfes  convey  to  it.  And  fo  M'e  may  obferve,  how 
the  INIind,  by  Degrees,  improves  in  thefe,  and  advances  to  the 
Exercife  of  thofe  other  Faculties  of  Enlarging,-  Compounding, 
and  Abjlra^ing  its  Ideas,  and  of  reafoning  about  them,  and  re- 
flefling  upon  all  thefe  ;  of  which  I  fhall  have  Occafion  to  fpeak 
more  hereafter. 

§.  23.  If  it  (hall  be  demanded  then.  When  a  Man  begins  h 
have  any  Ideas;  I  think  the  true  Anfkver  is.  When  he  firlt  has 
any  Sen/ati on.  For  fince  there  appear  not  to  be  any  Ideas  in 
the  Mind,  before  the  Senfes  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive, 
that  Ideas  in  the  Underftanding  are  coeval  with  Senfation;  which 
is  fuch  an  Impreflion,  or  Motion,  made  in  fome  Part  of  the  Bo- 
dy, as  produces  fome  Perception  in  the  Underftanding.  'Tis 
about  thefe  Impreflions,  made  on  our  Senfes  by  outward  Ob- 
jects, that  the  Mind  fecms  firft  to  employ  itfelf  in  fuch  Ope- 
rations as  we  call  Perccptionj  Remetnbring,  Conjideration,  Rea- 
foning, &c. 

§.  24.  In  time  the  Mind  comes  to  rcfle6l  on    The  Originai 
its  own  Operations,  about  the  Ideas  got  by  Sen-    °f  '^^^  ^^^^ 
fation,  and  thereby  ftores  itfelf  with  a  new  Set    ^""'^^"^S'^- 
of  Ideas,  which  I  call  Ideas  of  Reflexion.   Thefe  arc  the  Impref- 
jlons  that  are  made  on  our  Senfes,  by  outward  Objefts,  that  are 
extrinfical  to  the  Mind ;  and  its  own  Operations,  proceeding  from 
Powers  intrinfical  and  proper  to  itfelf,  which,  when  reflefted  on 
by  itfelf,  become  alfo  Objefts  of  its  Contemplation,  are,  as  1 
have  faid.  The  Original  of  all  Knowledge.     Thus  the  firll  Capa- 
city of  human  Intellcifi:,  is,  that  the  Mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the 
Impreflions  made  on  it ;  either  through  the  Senfes,  by  out^vard 

Objeas; 
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Obje£ls ;  or  by  its  own  Operations,  when  it  reflets  on  them. 
This  is  the  firft  Step  a  Man  makes  towards  the  Difcovery  of  any 
Thing,  and  the  Ground-work,  whereon  to  build  all  thofe  Noti- 
ons, which  ever  he  fhall  have  naturally  in  this  World.  All  thofe 
fublime  Thoughts,  which  tower  above  the  Clouds,  and  reach  as 
high  as  Heaven  itfelf,  take  their  Rife  and  Footing  here:  In  all 
that  great  Extent,  wherein  the  Mind  wanders,  in  thofe  remote 
Speculations,  it  may  feem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  ftirs  not  one 
jot  beyond  thofe  Ideas,  vfhich.  Senfe,  ox  Reflexion,  have  offered 
for  its  Contemplation. 

In  the  Recepfi-  §.  25.  In  this  Part,  the  Under flanding  is  meer- 
on  of  Simple  I-  ly  paffive;  and  whether  or  no  it  will  have  thefe 
/abiding  Isjo'r  Beginnings, and,  as  it  were,  Materials  of  I<jiow- 
the  moft  Part  ledge,  is  not  in  its  own  Power.  For  the  Ob- 
f  a  five.  jefts  of  our  Senfes  do,  many  of  them,  obtrude 

their  particular  Ideas  upon  our  Minds,  whether  we  will  nor  no : 
And  the  Operations  of  our  Minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at 
lead,  fome  obfcure  Notions  of  them.  No  Man  can  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  he  does,  when  he  thinks.  TheCe  Simple  Ideas, 
when  offered  to  the  Mind,  the  Under/landing  can  no  more  re- 
fufe  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them 
out,  and  make  new  ones  itfelf,  than  a  Mirror  can  refufe,  alter, 
or  obliterate  the  Images,  or  Ideas,  which  the  Objefts  fet  before 
it  do  therein  produce.  As  the  Bodies,  that  furround  us,  do  di- 
verfly  affeft  our  Organs,  the  Mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  Im- 
prefnons,  and  cannot  avoid  the  Perception  of  thofe  Ideas  that 
are  annexed  to  them. 

C  H  A  P.     IL 

Of  Simple  Ideas. 

Vv.compounded  §.  i.'TT^HE  better  to  underftand  the  Na- 
^ppearatices.  J|^       ^^^.^^  Manner,  and  Extent  of  our 

ICnowledge,  one  Thing  is  carefully 
to  be  obferved,  concerning  the  Ideas  we  have  ;  and  that  is,  that 
fome  of  them  are  Simple,  d.ndfojne  Complex. 

Tho' 
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Tho*  the  Qualities,  that  affeft  our  Senfes,  are,  in  the  Things 
themfelves,  fo  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  Separation, 
no  Diftance  between  them ;  yet  'tis  plain,  the  Ideas,  they  pro- 
duce in  the  Mind,  enter  by  the  Senfes,  Simple  and  Unmixed, 
For,  tho'  the  Sight  and  Touch  often  take  in,  from  the  fame  Ob- 
ject, at  the  fame  time,  different  Ideas;  as  a  Man  fees  at  once 
Motion  and  Colour  ;  the  Hand  feels  Softnefs  and  Warmth  in 
the  fame  Piece  of  Wax:  Yet  the  Simple  Ideas ^  thus  united  in 
the  fame  Subje^V,  are  as  perfeftly  diftinft,  as  thofe  that  come  in 
by  different  Senfes:  The  Coldnefs  and  Hardnefs,  which  a  Man 
feels  in  a  Piece  of  Ice,  being  as  diflinft  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  as 
the  Smell  and  Whitenefs  of  a  Lilly  ;  or  as  the  Tafte  of  Sugar, 
and  Smell  of  a  Rofe.  And  there  is  nothing  can  be  plainer  to 
a  Man,  than  the  clear  and  diftinft  Perceptions  he  has  of  thofe 
Simple  Ideas;  which,  being  each  in  itfelf  uncompounded,  con- 
tains in  it  nothing  but  one  uniform  Appearance^  or  Conception 
in  the  Mind,  and  is  not  diftinguifhable  into  different  Ideas. 

§.  2.  These  Simple  Ideasy  the  Materials  of    y^^  7^f;«^  can 
all  our  Knowledge,  are  fuggefled  and  furniihed    neither  make, 
to  the  Mind,  only  by  thefe  two  Ways  above-    ^°r  dejlroy 
mentioned,  viz.  Senfation  and  Reflexion,     (i) 
M^'hen  the  Underftanding  is  once  ftored  with  thefe  Simple  Ideas, 
it  has  the  Power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them,  even  to 

an 

(t)  Against  this,  that  the  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledge  are 
fiiggelted  and  furniflied  to  the  Mind  only  by  Senfation  and  Reflexion, 
the  Bifhop  of  Worcejier  makes  ufe  of  the  Idea  of  Subfla?ice,  in  thefe 
Words :  If  the  Idea  of  Subjiatice  be  grotmded  upon  plain  and  evident 
Reafon,  then  we  7nuji  allow  an  Idea  ofSubj}ance,  which  comes  not  in 
by  Senfation,  or  Reflexion;  andfo  we  77iay  be  certain  offoviething,  which 
we  have  not,  by  thofe  Ideas. 

To  which    our  Author  (•)   anfwers :   Thefe     (*'\  T«h's  £  (I 
Words  of  your  Lordlhip's  contain  nothing,  that     V  J       t    th 
I  fee  in  them,  againft  me:  For  I  never  faid,  that     ji- rUf^fj  r,f 
the  general  Idea,  of  Si/bflance  comes  in  by  Senl'it'ion     ,,/     "J       n 

JO  a     ■         -^    u     •  •      c-      1    Tj       re  Worcelter,  F. 

and  Reflexion  ;   or  that  it  :s  a  bimple  Idea  or  Sen-      -^    c, 

fation,  or  Reflexion,  tho'  it  be  ultimately  founded     ^-^ 

in  them  ;  for  it  is  a  Complex  Idea,  made  up  of  the  general  Idea  of 

Something,  or  Being,  with,  the  Relation  of  a  Support  to  Accidents. 

For  general  Ideas  come  not  into  the  Mind  by  Senfation,  or  Reflexion, 

but 
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an  almoft  infinite  Variety;  and  fo  can  make  at  Pleafure  new 
Complex  Ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  the  moft  exalted 
Wit,  or  enlarged  Underftanding,  by  any  Quicknefs,  or  Variety  of 
Thoughts,  to  invent,  or  frame,  one  72e^M  Simple  Idea  m  the  J^l'md, 
not  taken  in  by  the  Ways  before  mentioned:  Nor  can  any  Force 
of  the  Underftanding  dejiroy  thofe  that  are  there.  The  Domi- 
nion of  Man,  in  this  little  World  of  his  own  Underftanding,  be- 
ing much  what  the  fame,  as  it  is  in  the  great  World  of  vifible 
Things ;  wherein  his  Power,  however  managed  by  Art  and  Skill, 

reaches 

B  111  C  "^  S  but  are  the  Creatures,  or  Inventions,  of  the  Under- 
II *  C  2^  ''scc  ftanding,  as,  I  think,  I  ha\e  ftiewn ;  and  aU'o,  ho\y 
C  28*  5  '18  '  *^'^  Mind  makes  them  from  Ideas,  which  it  has  got 
by  Senfation  and  Reflexion;  and  as  to  the  Ideas 
of  Relation,  how  the  Mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are  derived 
from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflexion, 
I  have  likewife  fhcwn. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  miftaken  what  I  mean,  when  I  fpeak  of 

Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflexion,  as  the  Materials  of  all  our  Know- 

_B  II  C  I  5  c       ledge;  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  fet  down  here 

a  Place  or  two,  out  of  my  Book,  to  explain  my- 

felf;  as  I  thus  fpeak  o? Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflexion. 

*  That  thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  Survey  of  them,  and  their 

*  feveral  Modes,  and  theCompolitions  made  out  of  them,  we  fliallfiud 

*  to  contain  all  our  whole  Stock  of  Ideas;  and  we  have  nothing  in 

*  our  Minds,  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe 
B.ll.C.l.\.\Q.     *  two  Ways.'     This  Thought,  in  another  Place,  I 

exprefs  thus  : 
T3  TT  r  ^j  *  These  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  two 

r  '  '  •  *  •  <  Ideas,  which  the  Mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is 
^'  '  made  all  its  other  Knowledge;  all  which  it  re- 

*  ceives  by  the  two  forementioned  Ways  of  Senlation  and  Reflexion.' 
And,  *  Thus  I  have,  in  a  fliort  Draught,  given  aView  of  our  original 

*  Ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  arc 

*  made  up. 

This,  and  the  like  faid  in  other  Places,  is  what  I  have  thought 
concerning  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflexion,  as  the  Foundation  and 
Materials  of  all  our  Ideas,  and  confequently  of  all  our  Knowledge. 
I  have  fet  down  theie  Particulars  out  of  my  Book,  that  the  Reader 
having  a  full  View  of  mv  Opinion  herein,  may  the  better  fee  what  in 
it  is  liable  to  your  Lordihip's  Reprehcniion.  For  that  your  Lord- 
Ihip  is  not  very  well  fatisfied  with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  Words 
under  Confideration,  but  by  thefe  alio :  But  luc  are  Jtill  told,  that 

.  ear 
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reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  Materials 
that  are  made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the 
making  the  Icalt  Particle  of  new  Matter,  or  deftroying  one  A- 
torn  of  what  is  abready  in  Being.  The  fame  Inability  will  every 
one  find  in  himfelf,  who  fhall  go  about  to  fafhion  in  his  Un- 
derftanding  any  Simple  Idea^  not  received  in  by  his  Senles,  from 
external  Objcfts  ;  or  by  Reflexion^  from  the  Operations  of  his 
own  Mind  about  them.  I  would  have  any  one  tiy  to  fancy  any 
Tafte,  which  had  never  affefted  his  Palate ;  or  frame  the  Idea  of 
a  Scent,  he  had  never  fmelt ;  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will 
Vol.  I.  N  alfo 

dur  Under  ft  and'pig  can  have  no  other  Ideas,  hut  either  from  Senfatlon 
or  Reftcx'ion. 

Your  Lordrtiip's  Argument,  in  the  Paflage  we  are  upon,  Hands 
thus:  If  the  ge?ieral  \de.a.  of  Subjiatice  be  grounded  -upon  flam  and  evi- 
dent keafon,  then  ive  imiji  allow  an  Idea  of  Sid/iance,  which  cofn'es 
fiot  in  by  Senfatlon,  or  Refexlon.  This  is  aConfequence  which,  with 
SubmiiHon,  I  think,  will  not  hold,  becaufe  it  is  founded  upon  a  Sup- 
pofition  which,  I  think,  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  Reafon  and  Ideas 
are  iuconllltent;  for  if  that  Suppofition  be  not  true,  then  the  general 
Idea  of  Subftance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  Realon; 
and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately 
grounded  on,  and  derived  from.  Ideas,  ivhich  come  in  by  Senjation, 
or  Refexlon,  and  io  cannot  be  laid  to  come  in  by  Senfatlon  or  Re- 
flexion. 

To  explain  myfelf,  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this  Matter.  All  the 
IJeas  of  all  the  lenfible  Qualities  of  a  Cherry,  come  into  my  Mind 
by  Senfaiion;  the  Ideas  of  Perceiving,  Thinking,  Reafo>iing,  Know- 
ing, &c.  come  into  my  Mind  by  Reflexion :  Tne  Ideas  of  thefe 
Qualities  and  Actions,  or  Powers,  arc  perceived  by  the  Mind,  to  be 
by  themlelves  inconiiftent  with  Exiflence  ;  or,  as  your  Lordfiiip  well 
exprelfes  it,  we  find  that  we  can  have  no  true  Conception  of  any  Alodes, 
or  Accld£7its,  but  we  muft  conceive  a  Subltratum,  or  SubjeCi,  wherein 
they  are,  i.  e.  That  they  cannot  Exift,  or  Subfift,  or  themielvea. 
Hence  the  Mind  perceives  their  neceifary  Connexion  m  ith  Inherence, 
or  being  fupported  ;  which  being  a  relative  Idea,  fuperadded  to  the 
Red  Colour  in  a  Cherry,  or  to  thinking  in  a  Man,  the  Mind  frames 
the  correlative  Idea  oi' a  Support.  Kor  1  never  denied,  that  the 
Mind  could  frame  to  itlblf  Ideas  of  Relation,  but  have  flicwcd  the 
quae  contrary  in  my  Chapters  about  Relation.  But  becaufe  a  ReJa- 
tion  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  he  the  Relation  oi  nothing, 
and  the  thing  here  related  a.s  a  Supporter,  or  a  Support,  is  not  vepve- 
fented  to  the  Mind,  by  any  clear  and  A\[\\nQ.  Idea ;  therctore  the 
obfture  and  iudiflindl,  vague  Idea  of  Thing,  or  Soviclhing,   is  all 

N  that 
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alfo  conclude,  that  a  blind  Man  hath  Ideas  of  Colours,  and  a  deaf 
Man  true  diftinft  Notions  of  Sounds. 

§.  3.  This  is  the  Reafon  why,  tho'  we  cannot  believe  it  im- 
pofTible  to  God  to  make  aCreature  with  other  Organs,  and  more 
Ways  to  convey  into  the  Underftanding  the  Notice  of  corpo- 
real Things,  than  thofe  five,  as  they  are  ufually  counted,  which 
he  has  given  to  Man:  Yet,  I  think,  it  is  mi  poffrble  for  any  one 
to  imagine  any  other  QuaUties  in  Bodies,  howfoever  conftituted, 
whereby  they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  befides  Sounds,  Taftes, 
Smells,  vifible,  and  tangible  Qualities.    And  had  Mankind  been 

made 

that  is  left  to  he  the  pofitive  J(fea,  which  has  the  Relation  of  a  Sup* 
port,  or  Subftratum,  to  Modes  or  Accidents ;  and  that  general,  in- 
determined  Idea  of  Somethhig,  is,  by  the  Abftradion  of  the  Mind, 
derived  alfo  from  the  Simple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflexion  :  And 
thus  the  Mind,  from  the  Pofitive,  Simple  Ideas  got  by  Senfation  and 
Reflexion,  comes  to  the  general,  relative  Idea  of  Subftancej  which, 
without  thefe  Pofitive,  Simple  Ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  Lordfhip  (without  giving,  by  Retale,  all  the  parti- 
cular Steps  of  the  Mind  in  this  Bulinefs)  has  well  exprefTcd  in  this 
more  familiar  Way.  We  find,  we  can  have  no  true  Conception  of  any 
Modes f  or  j^ccldenis,  hut  -we  ?nufl  conceive  a  Subftratum,  or  Sul'jeif, 
•ivhereintkey  are  ;  fince  it  is  a  Repugnancy  to  our  Conception  of  Things, 
that  Modes,  or  Accidents,  f{)Ou Id  fubfij]  by  them/elves. 

Hence  your  Lordfhip  calls  it  the  Rjtiofiul  Iden  of  Sub  fiance  i 
And  {-xs^,  I  grant  that,  by  Senfation  and  Reflexio7Jy  we  come  to  know 
the  Powers  and  Properties  of  Things ;  but  our  Reafon  is  fatisfied, 
that  there  mujl  he  fomething  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impojfible  that 
they  fhould  fubfifi  by  the^njelves  :  So  that  if  this  be  that,  which  your 
Lordfhip  means  by  the  Rational  Idea  of  Subjlance,  I  fee  nothing 
there  is  in  it,  agalnft  what  I  have  faid,  that  it  is  founded  on  Simple 
Ideas  of  Senfation,  or  Reflexion,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obfcure  Idea. 

Your  Lordfhip'sConclufion,  from  your  foregoing  Words,  is,  And 
fo  we  may  be  certain  of  fome  Things,  vihich  we  have  ?iot  by  thofe  I- 
deas  ;  which  is  a  Propofition,  whofe  precife  Meaning  your  Lordfliip 
will  forgive  me,  if  I  profels,  as  it  ftands  there,  I  do  not  underftand. 
For  it  is  uncertain  to  me,  whether  your  Lordfhip  means,  we  may 
certainly  know  the  Exiftcnce  of  fomething,  which  we  have  not  by 
tiiofe  Ideas,  or  certainly  know  the  diftind  Properties  of  fomething, 
which  we  have  not  hy  thefe  Ideas-,  or  certainly  know  the  Truth  of 
•Ibme  PropoGtion,  which  \ve  have  not  by  thofe  Ideas ;  for  to  be  certain 
0*1  fomething  may  fignify  either  of  thefe  :  But  in  which  Ibever  of  thefe 
it  be  meant,  I  do  net  fee  how  I  am  concerned  in  it. 
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made  with  but  four  Senfes,  the  Qualities  then,  which  arc  the 
Objefts  of  the  fifth  Senfe,  had  been  as  far  from  our  Notice,  I- 
magination  and  Conception,  as  now  any  belonging  to  a  fixth,fe- 
venthf  or  eighth  Senfe,  can  poffibly  be :  Which,  whether  yet 
fome  other  Creatures,  in  fome  other  Parts  of  this  vaft  and  ftu- 
pendousUniverfe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a  great  Prefumption  to 
deny.  He  that  will  not  fet  himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 
Things  ;  but  will  confider  the  Immenfity  of  this  Fabric,  and 
the  great  Variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  and  inconfider- 
able  Part  of  it,  which  he  has  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think, 
that,  in  other  Manfions  of  it,  there  may  be  other,  and  different 
intelligent  Beings,  of  whofe  Faculties  he  has  as  little  ICnowledge, 
or  Apprehenfion,  as  a  Worm  fliut  up  in  one  Drawer  of  a  Cabi- 
net hath  of  the  Senfes,  or  Underflanding,  of  a  Man ;  fuchVariety 
and  Excellency  being  fuitable  to  the  Wifdom  and  Power  of  the 
Maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common  Opinion  of  Man's 
having  but  five  Senfes;  tho'  perhaps,  there  may  be  juftly  counted 
more ;  but  either  Suppofition  ferves  equally  to  my  prefent 
Purpofe. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  Ideas  ofof^e  Senfe, 

§.  I . '  1  ^  K  E  better  to  conceive  the  Ideas     r»-  ./- 

I  '      r         ^     r  '        •  iJivifionofSim' 

■       v/e  receive  from  Senlation,  it  may     y,/^  ideas 

not  be  amifs  for  us  to  confider 
them,  in  reference  to  the  different  Ways,  whereby  they  make 
their  Approaches  to  our  l\iinds,   and  make  ihemfelves  perceiv- 
able by  us. 

F/r/?, then.  There  are  fome,  which  come  into  our  Minds  hy 
me  Senfe  only. 

Secondly,  There  arc  others,  that  convey  ihemfclves  into  the 
Mind  by  more  Senfes  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others,  that  arc  had  from  Reflexion  only. 

FourtJ  ly. 
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Fourthly,  TnEKt  arc  fome,  that  make  themfelvesway,and  arc 
foggefted  to  the  Mind,  by  all  the  ivays  ofSenfation  and  Reflexion. 

We  fliall  confider  them  apart,  under  thefe  feveral  Heads. 

. ,        r  P'lffti  There  are  fome  Ideas  ijuhlch  have  Ad- 

Ideas  of  one  .      i 

Scnfe,  as  Co-       mhtance  only  thrd'  one  Sevfej  which  is  peculiar- 

Joiirs  of  Seeing  y  \y  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus  Light  and 
■Sound,  of  Hear-  Colours,  as  White,  Red,  Yellow,  Blue,  with 
■^      '  their  feveral  Degrees,  or  Shades,  and  Mixtures, 

as  Green,  Scarlet,  Purple,  Sea-green,  and  the  reft;  come  in  on- 
ly by  the  Eyes  :  All  kind  of  Noifcs,  Sounds,  and  Tones,  only  by 
the  Ears:  The  feveral  Taftes,  and  Smells,  by  the  Noie  and  Pa- 
late. And  if  thefe  Organs,  or  the  Nerves,  which  are  the  Conduits 
to  convey  them,  from  without,  to  their  Audience  in  the  Brain, 
the  Mind's  Prefence-room  (as  I  may  fo  call  it)  are,  any  of  them, 
fo  difordered,  as  not  to  perform  their  Functions,  they  have  no 
Poftern  to  be  admitted  by;  no  other  Way  to  bring  themfelves  in- 
to View,  and  be  perceived  by  the  Underltanding. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Touch,  arc 
Heat,  and  Cold,and  Solidity;  all  the  reft  confifting  almoft  wholly 
in  the  fenfible Configuration,  as  Smooth andRough;  orelfe  more, 
or  !efs,  firm  Adhelion  of  the  Paits;  as  haid  and  foft,  tough  and 
brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

r     c-    ./  Ti  §•  2.  1  THINK,  it  will  bc  nccdlcfs  to  enumc- 

as  have  Names.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  particular  Simple  Ideas,  belonging  to 
each  Senfe.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  poftible,  if  we 
would;  there  being  a  great  many^vzor^-  of  them  belonging  to  moft 
of  the  Senfes,  than  ive  have  Names  for.  The  Variety  of  Smells, 
which  are  as  many  almoft,  if  not  more,  than  Species  of  Bodies 
in  the  World,  do  moft  of  them  want  Names,  Sweet  and  Stink- 
ing commonly  ferve  our  turn  for  thefe  Ideas,  which,  in  effetfl,  is 
little  more  than  to  call  them  pleafing,  or  difpleafing;  tho'  the 
Smell  of  a  Rofe  and  Violet,  both  fweet,  are,  certainly,  very  di- 
ftindl  Ideas.  Nor  are  the  diiferent  Taftes,  that,  by  our  Palates, 
we  receive  Ideas  of,  much  better  provided  with  Names.  Sweety 
Bitter,  Sour,  Harfh,  and  Salt,  are  almoft  all  the  Epithets  we  h^ve 
to  denominate  that  numberiefs  Variety  of  Relilhes,  which  are 

to 
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to  be  found  diftin^,  not  only  in  almoft  every  fort  of  Creatures, 
but  in  the  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Plant,  Fruit,  or  Animal. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Colours  and  Sounds.  I  ftiall,  therefore, 
in  the  Account  of  Simple  /([/(f^x,  lam  here  giving,  content  my- 
felf  to  fet  down  only  fuch,  as  are  mod  material  to  our  prefent 
Purpofe,  or  are  in  themfelves  lefs  apt  to  be  taken  notice  of,  tho* 
they  are  very  frequently  the  Ingredients  of  our  Complex  Ideas; 
amongft  which,  I  think,  1  may  well  account  Solidity;  which, 
therefore,  I  fhail  treat  of  in  the  ne^  Chapter. 

C   H  A  p.     IV. 

Of  Solidity, 

IVc  receive  this  §.  i .  '  |  "^  HE  Idea  of  Solidity  we  receive  by 
Idea  from  I       ^^^  Touch ;  and  it  arifes  from  the 

Refillance  which  we  find  in  Body, 
to  the  Entrance  of  any  other  Body  into  the  Place  it  pofleffes, 
till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  Idea,  which  we  receive  more  con- 
ftantly  from  Senfation,  than  Solidity.  Whether  we  move,  or 
reft,  in  whatPofture  foever  we  are,  we  always  feel  fomething  un- 
der us,  that  fupports  us,  and  hinders  our  farther  finking  down- 
wards; and  the  Bodies, which  we  daily  handle,make  us  perceive, 
that  whilft  they  remain  between  them,  they  do,  by  an  infur- 
mountable  Force,  hinder  the  Approach  of  theParts  of  our  Hands 
that  prefs  them.  That,  which  thus  hinders  the  Approach  of 
two  Bodies,  when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  call 
Sdidity.  1  will  not  difpute,  whether  this  Acceptation  of  the 
Word  Solids  be  nearer  to  its  original  Signification,  than  that 
which  Mathematicians  ufc  it  in;  it  fulfices,  that  I  think  the  com- 
mon Notion  of  Solidity  will  allow,  if  not  juftify,  this  Ufe  of  it; 
but,  if  any  one  think  it  better  to  call  it  hnpenetrability ,  he  has 
my  Confent.  Only  I  have  thought  the  Term  Sdidity,  the  more 
proper  to  cxprefs  this  Idea,  not  only  becaufe  of  its  vulgar  Ufc  in 
that  Senfe;  but,  alfo,  becaufe  it  carries  fomething  more  of  pofi- 
tjvc  in  it  than  hnpenetrability ^  which  is  negative,  and  is,  perhaps, 

more 
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more  a  Confequence  of  Solidity,  than  Solidity  itfelf.  This,  of  ali 
other/eems  the  Idea  moi{  intimately  conne6tedwith,and  eflential 
toBody ;  fo  as  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  or  imagined,  but  only  in 
Matter.  And,  tho'  our  Senfes  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  Mafics 
of  Matter,  of  a  Bulk  fufficient  to  caufe  a  Senfation  in  us ;  yet  the 
Mind,  having  once  got  this  Idea,  from  fuch  grofler  fenfible  Bo- 
dies, traces  it  farther;  andconliders  it,  as  well  as  Figure,  in  the 
minutefl  Particle  of  Matter  that  can  exift;  and  finds  it  infepara- 
bly  inherent  in  Body,  where-ever,  or  however  modified. 
-,,.,.     ^„  §.  j.This is  the/^i?^  belongs  toBody, where- 

Solidify  fif/S  ,        '  ,  .  r,„    r,  rj^U         TJ  c 

Space.  ^y  "^^6  conceive  it  to  fill  Space.     The  Idea  or 

which  filling  of  Space  is.  That,  where  we  ima- 
gine any  Space  taken  up  by  a  folid  Subftance,  we  conceive  it 
lb  to  pofiefs  it,  that  it  excludes  all  other  folid  Subftances;  and 
will  for  ever  hinder  any  two  other  Bodies,  that  move  towards 
one  another  in  a  ftrait  Line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another, 
unlcfs  it  removes  from  betweenthem,ina  Line  not  parallel  to  that 
which  they  move  in.  This  Idea  of  it,  the  Bodies  which  we  or- 
dinarily handle,  fufiiciently  furnifh  us  with. 
^„    ^^  6.  ^.  This  Rellftance,  whereby  it  keeps  other 

Diflniii  from        ^  './  ^    u     o  u-   u  •         m  n-      ■    r 

Space.  Bodies  out  of  the  Space  which  it  poITefies,  is  lo 

great,  that  no  Force,  how  great  foever,  can  fur- 
mount  it.  All  the  Bodies  in  the  World,  preiTmg  a  Drop  of 
Water  on  all  Sides,  will  never  be  able  to  overcome  the  Refift- 
ance  which  it  will  make,  asfoft  as  it  is,  to  tlieir  approaching  one 
another,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  way:  Whereby  our  Idea 
of  Solidity  is  difiingnijhed  hoih  from  pure  Space,  which  is  capa- 
ble  neither  of  Reliilance,  nor  Motion;  and  from  the  ordinary 
Idea  of  Hardnefs.  For  a  Man  may  conceive  two  Bodies  at  a 
diftance,  fo  as  they  may  approach  one  another,  without  touch- 
ing, or  dilplacing,  any  foUd  Thing,  till  their  Superficies  come  to 
meet:  Whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear /^^'^  of  Space  witli- 
out  Solidity.  For  (not  to  go  fo  far  as  Annihilations  of  any  par- 
ticular Body)  1  aik,  whether  a  Man  cannot  have  the  Idea  of 
tlie  Motion  of  one  fingle  Body  alone,  without  any  other  fuc- 
ceeding  immediately  into  its  Place?  I  think,  'tis  evident  he  ran: 
The  Idea  of  I\lQtion  in  one  Body  no  more  inclucjbg  the  Idea 

of 
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of  Motion  in  another,  than  the  Idea  of  a  fquare  Figure  in  one 
Body  includes  the  Idea  of  a  fquare  Figure  in  another.  I  do  not 
all:,  whether  Bodies  do  fo  exift,  that  the  Motion  of  one  Body 
cannot  really  be  without  the  Motion  of  another.  To  deter-' 
mine  this  either  Way,  is  to  beg  the  Queftion  for,  or  againft,  a 
Vacuum.  But  my  Queftion  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  Idea 
of  one  Body  moved,  whilft  others  are  at  reft?  And,  I  think,  this 
no  one  will  deny.  If  fo,  then  the  Place,  it  deferted,  gives  us  the 
Mea  of  pure  Space,  without  Solidity,  whereinto  another  Body 
may  enter,  without  either  Refiftance,  or  Protrufion,  of  any 
thing.  When  the  Sucker  in  a  Pump  is  drawn,  the  Space  it 
filled  in  the  Tube  is  certainly  the  fame,  whether  any  other  Bo- 
dy follows  the  Motion  of  the  Sucker,  or  no:  Nor  does  it  imply 
a  Contradiftion,  that,  upon  the  Motion  of  one  Body,  another, 
that  is  only  contiguous  to  it,  ftiould  not  follow  it.  The  Necef- 
fity  of  fuch  a  Motion  is  built  only  on  the  Suppofition  that  the 
World  is  full,  but  not  on  the  dilBn^  Ideas  of  Space  and  Solidi- 
ty; which  are  as  different  as  Refiftance,  and  not  Refiftance^ 
Protrufion,  and  not  Protrufion.  And  that  Men  have  Ideas  of 
Space,  without  Body,  their  very  Difputes  about  a  Vacuum  plain- 
ly demonftrate;  as  is  Ihewn  in  another  Place.     As, 

$.  4.  Solidity  is,  hereby,  alfo,  diffe7-enced  FroynHard- 
from  Hardnefs,  in  that  Solidity  confifts  in  Re-  ^-'^P' 
pletion^  and  fo  an  utter  Exclufion  of  other  Bodies  out  of  the 
Space  it  poficfles;  but  Hardnefs,  in  a  firm  Cohcfion  of  the 
Parts  of  Matter,  making  up  Mafles  of  a  fcnfible  Bulk,  fo  that 
the  Whole  does  not  eafily  change  its  Figure.  And,  indeed, 
Hard  and  Soft,  are  Names  that  we  give  to  Things,  only  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Conftitutions  of  our  own  Bodies  ;  that  being  gene- 
rally called  Hard  by  us,  which  will  put  us  to  Pain,  fooncr  than 
change  Fig^iire,  by  the  Preflure  of  any  Part  of  our  Bodies  ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary.  Soft,  which  changes  the  Situation  of  its 
Parts,  upon  an  cafy,  and  unpainful  Touch. 

But  this  Difficulty  of  changing  the  Situation  of  the  fenfible 
Part-8  amonnft  themfelves,  or  of  the  Figure  of  the  whole,  gives 
no  more  Solidity  to  the  hardeft  Body  in  the  World,  than  to  the 
ibfteft  ;  nor  is  an  Adamant  one  jot  more  folid  than  Water.  For, 

tho' 
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tho'  the  two  flat  Sides  of  two  Pieces  of  Marble  will  more  eafily 
approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but  Wa- 
ter, or  Air,  than  if  there  be  a  Diamond  between  them:  Yet,  it 
is  not,  that  the  Parts  of  the  Diamond  are  more  folid  than  thofe. 
of  Water,  or  refill  more;  but  becaufe  the  Parts  of  Water  be- 
ing more  eafJy  feparable  from  each  other,  they  will,  by  a  fide 
l^iotion,  be  more  eafily  removed,  and  give  way  to  the  Approach 
of  the  two  Pieces  of  Marble.  But  if  they  could  be  kept  from 
making  place,  by  that  fide  Motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder 
the  Approach  of  thefe  two  Pieces  of  Marble,  as  much  as  the 
Diamond  ;  and  'twould  be  as  impoilible,  by  any  Force,  to  fur- 
mount  their  Refiftance,  as  to  furmount  the  Refillance  of  the 
Parts  of  a  Diamond.  The  foftefl  Body  in  the  World,  will  as  in- 
vincibly refill  the  coming  together  of  any  two  other  Bodies,  if 
it  be  not  put  out  of  \ht  way,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the 
hardefl  that  can  be  found,  or  imagin'd.  He  that  fhall  fill  a 
yielding  foft  Body  well  with  Air,  or  Water,  will  quickly  find 
its  Refiitance:  And  he  that  thinks  that  notliing  but  Bodies  that 
are  hard,  can  keep  his  Hands  from  approaching  one  another, 
may  be  pleafed  to  make  a  Trial,  with  the  i^ir  inclofed  in  a  Foot 
Ball.  The  Experiment,  I  have  been  told,  was  made  at  Florence, 
with  a  hollow  Globe  of  Gold  filled  with  \\  ater,  and  exadlly 
clofed,  farther  Ihews  the  Solidity  of  fo  foft  a  Body  as  Water. 
For  the  Golden  Globe,  thus  filled,  being  put  into  a  Prefs,  which 
was  driven  by  the  extreme  Force  of  Screws,  the  Water  made 
itfelf  way  through  the  Pores  of  that  very  clofe  Metal ;  and  find- 
ing no  room  for  a  nearer  Approach  of  its  Particles  within,  got 
to  the  outlide,  where  it  rofe  like  a  Dew,  and  fo  fell  In  Drops, 
before  the  Sides  of  the  Globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  vio- 
lent Comprefiion  of  the  Engme  that  fqueezed  it. 
C    S'-I'i'*^'  ^'  ^'  5'  ^^  this7</c-fl  of  Solidity,  is  the  Exten- 

pe7:ds  hripulfe,  fion  of  Body  diflinguilhed  from  the  Extenfion 
Refflatice,  and  of  Space :  The  Extenfion  of  Body  being  no- 
Prctrufio?:.  .  thing,  but  the  Cohefion,  or  Contmuity  of  foUd, 
feparable,  moveable  Parts ;  and  the  Extenfion  of  Space,  the 
Continuity  of  unfolid,  infeparable,  and  immoveable  Parts.  Up- 
m  tie  Sdidity  if  Bu'y  alfo  defends  their  mutual  Impulfe,  Rejift- 

Mnce, 
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ayice,  and Protrujion.  Of  pure  Space  then,  and  Solidity,  there 
are  feveral  (amongft  which,  I  confefs  myfeif  one)  who  perfuade 
themfelves  they  have  clear  and  diftindl:  Ideas;  and  that  they  can 
think  on  Space,  without  any  thing  in  it,  that  reMs,  or  is  protrud- 
ed by,  Body.  This  is  the  Idea  of  pure  Space,  which,  they  think, 
they  have  as  clear  as  any  Idea  they  can  have  of  the  Extenfion  of 
Body ;  the  Idea  of  the  Dillance  between  the  oppofite  Parts  of  a 
concave  Superficies,  being  equally  as  clear  without,  as  with  the 
Idea  of  any  folid  Parts  between  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  they 
perfuade  thenifelves,  that  they  have,  diftinft  from  that  of  pure 
Space,  the  Idea  of  foniething  that  fills  Space,  that  can  be  pro- 
truded by  die  Impulfe  of  other  Bodies,  or  refill  their  Motion. 
If  there  be  others,  that  have  not  thefe  two  Ideas  diftincl,  but 
confound  them,  and  make  but  .one  of  them ;  I  know  not  liow 
Men,  who  have  the  fame  Idea  under  different  Names,  or  different 
Ideas  under  the  fame  Name,  can,  in  tiiat  cafe,  talk  with  one  an- 
other ;  any  more  tiian  a  Man,  who,  not  being  blind,  or  deaf,  has 
diftinct  Ideas  of  the  Colour  of  Scarlet,  and  the  Sound  of  a  Trum- 
pet, could  difcourfe  concerning  Scarlet-Colour  with  the  blind 
Man,  I  mention  in  another  Place,  who  fancied  that  the  Idea  of 
Scarlet  was  like  the  Sound  of  a  Trum.pet. 

§.  6.  If  any  one  aflis  me.  What  this  SoUdifv  is,     rm  .  ■.  • 
r  iVhat  't  ts. 

I  lend  him  to  his  Senfes  to  inform  him  :  Let 

him  put  a  Flint,  or  a  Foot-Bail,  between  his  Hands,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  join  them,  and  he  will  know.  If  he  think  this  not  a 
iufficient  Explication  of  Solidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  con- 
flits ;  I  promife  to  tell  him  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  confifts ; 
when  he  tells  me,  what  Thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  confifts  ;  or 
explains  to  me  what  Extenfion,  or  Motion,  is,  which,  perhaps, 
feems  much  eafier.  1  he  Simple  Ideas  we  have,  are  fuch,  as 
Experience  teaches  them  us  ;  but,  if  beyond  that,  we  endea- 
vour, by  Words,  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  Mind,  we  Ihall 
fucceed  no  better,  than  if  we  went  about  to  clear  up  the  Darkncfs 
of  a  bUnd  Man's  Mind  by  talking;  and  to  difcourle  into  him  the 
Ideas  of  Light  and  Colours.  The  Reafon  of  this  I  ihall  ihew  in 
anodicr  Place. 

Vol.  L  O  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  divers  Senfes. 

TH  E  Ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  Senfe,  are  o^ Space, 
or  Eictenfion,  Figure,  Rejly  and  Motion ;  for  thefe  make 
perceivable  Impreflions,  both  on  the  Eyes  and  Touch  : 
And  we  can  receive,  and  convey  into  our  Minds,  the  Ideas  of  our 
Extenfion,  Figure,  Motion,  and  Reft  of  Bodies,  both  by  Seeing 
and  Feeling.  But  having  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  of  thefe 
in  another  Place,  I  here  only  enumerate  them. 

C  H  A  P.     VL 

Of  Simple  Ideas   of  Reflexion, 

Simple  Ideas  §•  ^  •  *"  |   ^  H  E  Mind,  receiving  the  Ideas ,  men- 
are  the  Operati-  I       tioned  in  the  foregoing  Chapters, 

ens  of  the  M'mdy  ■  f^Q^  without,   when  it  turns  its 

about   Its  other  , ,.        .  ,  •  r  ^r         I     I  r 

Ideas  View  mward  upon  itlelf,  and  oblei-ves  its  own 

Aftions,  about  thofe  Ideas  it  has,  takes  from 
thence  other  Ideas,  which  are  as  capable  to  be  the  Objefts  of 
its  Contemplation,  as  any  of  thofe  it  received  from  Foreign 
Things. 

_,,  ^  §.  2.  The  two  great,  and  principal.  Actions 

Perceptioti  a?2d    of  the  Mind,  which  are  moft  frequently  confi- 
IdsaofJVi/Ihig,    dered,  and  which  arc  fo  frequent,  that  every 
to^   have  frow    ^ne  that  pleafes  may  take  notice  of  them  in 
•'  himlelf,  are  theie  two: 

Perception,  or  Thinking;  and 
Volition,  or  JVilling. 
The  Power  of  Thinking  is  called  the  Under/landing,  and  the 
Power  of  Volition  is  called  the  Will;  and  tliefe  two  Powers,  or 
Abilities,  in  the  Mind,  are  denominated  Faculties.    Of  fome  of 

the 
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the  Modes  of  thefe  Simple  Ideas  of  Reflexion,  fuch  as  are  Re. 
memhrance,  D'tfcernmg,  Reafon'mg,  Judging,  Kno-wledgCy  Faith, 
&c.  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  Ipeak  hereafter. 

CHAP.     VII. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  both  Senfation  and  Reflexion, 

§-i-'~r^HERE  be  other  Simple    Ideas,     Pleafure  and 
I       which  convey  themfelves  into  the    ^^"i- 

Mind,  by  all  the  Ways  of  Senfation  and  Reflexi- 
on, viz. 

Pleafure,  or  Delight,  and  its  Oppofite. 
Pain,  or  Uneajinefs. 
Power, 
Exijience, 
Unity. 
§.  2.  Delight,  or  Uneafinefs,  one  or  other  of  them  join  them- 
felves, to  almofl  all  our  Ideas,  both  of  Senfation  and  Reflexion : 
And  there  is  fcarce  any  Affeftion  of  our  Senfcs  from  without, 
any  retired  Thought  of  our  Mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to 
produce  in  us  Pleafure,  or  Pain.    By  Pleafure  and  Pain,  I  would 
be  underftood  to  fignify  whatfoever  delights,  or  molefts  us ;  whe- 
ther it  arifes  from  the  Thoughts  of  our  Minds,  or  any  thing  ope- 
rating on  our  Bodies.     For,  whether  we  call  it  Satisfaftion,  De- 
light, Pleafure,  Happinefs,  <bc.  on  the  one  fide;  or  Uneafinefs, 
Trouble,  Pain,  Torment,  AnguiflTi,  Mifcry,  6r.  on  the  other; 
they  are  flill  but  different  Degrees  of  the  fame  Thing,  and  be- 
long to  the  Ideas  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  Delight,  or  Uneafinefs; 
which  are  the  Names  1  fliall  mofl  commonly  ufe  for  thofe  two 
forts  of  Ideas. 

§.3.  The  mfinitely  wife  Author  of  our  Being,  having  given 
us  the  Power  over  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  to  move,  or  keep 
them  at  refl;,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  alfo,  by  the  Motion  of  them,  to 
move  ourfelves,  and  other  contiguous  Bodies,  in  which  conf  fls 
all  the  Adlions  of  our  Body :  Having  alfo  given  a  Power  to  our 

Minds^ 
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T^fmds,  in  feveral  Inftances,  tvo  chufc,  amongft  its  /(iei^s,  which  it 
will  tiiLik  on,  and  to  purfue  the  Enquiry  of  this,  or  that  Sub- 
je6t,  with  Confideration  and  Attention,  to  excite  us  to  thefe 
Aiflions  of  'I  hinking,  and  Motion,  that  we  are  capable  of,  has 
been  plealed  to  join  to  feveral  Thoughts,  and  feveral  Senfations, 
a  Perception  of  Delight  If  this  were  wholly  feparated,  from  all 
our  outward  Senfations,  and  inward  Thoughts,  we  fhould  have 
no  Reaibn  to  prefer  one  Thought,  or  Action,  to  another ;  Negli- 
gence to  Attention,  or  Motion  to  Reil.  And  fo  we  fhould  nei- 
ther ftir  our  Bodies,  nor  employ  ourMinds;  hut  let  ourThoughts 
(if  I  may  fo  call  it)  run  adrift,  without  any  Direction,  or  Defign; 
and  fufFer  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds,  like  unregarded  Shadows,  to 
make  their  Appearances  tliere,  as  it  happcn'd^  without  attending 
to  them.  In  which  State,  Man,  however  furnilhed  with  the  Fa- 
culties of  UnderAanding,  and  A\'411,  would  be  a  very  idle,  unac- 
tive  Creature,  and  pafs  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  lethargic  Dream. 
It  has,  therefore,  pleafed  our  wife  Creator,  to  annex  to  feveral  Ob- 
jefls,  and  to  the  Ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  alio,  to  fe- 
veral of  our  Thoughts,  a  concomitant  Pleafure,  and  that  in  fe- 
veral Objefts,  to  feveral  Degrees;  that  thofe  Faculties,  which  He 
had  endowed  us  with,  might  not  remain  wholly  idle,  and  unem- 
ployed by  us. 

§.  4-  Pain  has  the  lame  EfEcacy  and  Ufe  to  fet  us  on  work,  that 
Pleafure  has,wc  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  Faculties,  to  avoid 
That,  as  to  purfue  This :  Only  this  is  worth  our  Confideration, 
that  Pain  is  cften  produced  by  the  fume  Ghjecls  and  Ideas,  that 
produce  Pleafure  in  us.  This  their  near  Conjunction,  which 
makes  us  often  feel  Pain  in  the  Senfations,  where  we  expe<fled 
Pleafure,  gives  us  new  occafion,  of  admiring  the  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs  of  our  Maker,  who,  defigning  the  Prcfervation  of  our 
Being,  has  annexed  Pain  to  the  Application  of  many  tilings  to 
our  Bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  Harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as  Ad- 
vices to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He,  not  defigning  ourJPrefer- 
vation,  barely,  but  the  Prcfervation  of  every  Part,  and  Organ  in 
Us  Perfe^ion,  hatli,  in  many  Cafes,  annexed  Pam  to  thofe  very 
Ideas,  vv'hich  delight  us.  Thus  Heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us 
in  one  Degree,  by  a  little  greater  Increafc  of  it,  proves  no  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  Torment ;  and  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  fenfible  Objefts, 
Light  itfelf,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increafed  beyond  a 
due  Proportion  to  our  Eyes,  caufes  a  very  painful  Senfation : 
Which  is  wifely  and  favourably  fo  ordered  by  Nature,  that 
when  any  Objeft  does,  by  the  Vehemency  of  its  Operation, 
diforder  the  Inftruments  of  Senfation,  whofe  Structures  cannot 
but  be  very  nice  and  delicate;  we  might,  by  the  Pain,  be  warn- 
ed to  withdraw,  before  the  Organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order, 
and  fo  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  Fun^ions  for  the  future.  The 
Confideration  of  thofe  Objefts,  that  produce  it,  may  well  per- 
fuade  us,  that  this  is  the  End,  or  Ufe  of  Pain.  For  tho'  great 
Light  be  infufferable  to  our  Eyes,  yet  the  higheft  Degree  of 
Darknefs  does  not  at  all  difeafe  them  j  becaufe  that  caufing  no 
diforderly  Motion  in  it,  leaves  that  curious  Organ  unharm'd, 
in  its  natm-al  State.  But  yet,  Excefs  of  Cold,  as  well  as  Heat, 
pains  us ;  becaufe  it  is  equally  deftru£tive  to  that  Temper, 
which  is  necefTary  to  the  Prefervation  of  Life,  and  tlie  Exer- 
cife  of  the  feveral  Funftions  of  the  Body,  and  which  confifts  in 
a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  Motion  of 
the  infenfible  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  confin'd  within  certain 
Bounds. 

$.  5.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  Reafon,  vihy  God 
hath  (battered  up  and  dov^'n,  feveral  Degrees  ofPleafure  andPain, 
in  all  the  Things  that  environ  and  o.ffe^  us ;  and  blended  them 
together,  in  almofl  all  that  our  Thoughts  and  Scnfes  have  to  do 
with  ;  that  we,  finding  Imperfection,  Diffatisfaclion,  and  want 
of  complete  Happinefs,  in  all  the  Enjoyments,  which  the  Crea- 
tures can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  Enjoyment 
of  Him,  ivith  v)hom  there  is  fulnefs  of  Joy,  and  at  ivhofe  Right 
Hand  are  Plcafures  fur  evermore. 

§.  6.  Tho'  what  1  have  here  faid,  may  not,  Pleafure  and 
perhaps,  make  the  Ideas  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  '  ^^"' 
clearer  to  us,  than  our  own  Experience  does,  which  is  the  on- 
ly Way  that  we  are  capable  of  having  them  ;  yet  the  Confide- 
ration of  the  Reafon,  why  they  are  annex'd  to  fo  many  other 
Jdeas^  ferving  to  give  us  due  Sentiments,  of  the  Wifdom  and 
Goodncfs  of  the  fovcreign  Difpofcr  of  all  Things,  may  not  be 

unfuitable 
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unfukable  to  the  main  End  of  thefe  Enquiries;  the  Knowledge 
and  Veneration  of  Him,  being  the  chief  End  of  all  our  Thoughts, 
and  the  proper  Bufmefs  of  all  Underftandings. 
■  §.  7.  Existence  and  Unity j  are  two  other  I- 

IjJty,  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^  fuggefted  to  the  Underftanding, 

by  every  Obje^  without,  and  every  Idea  with- 
in. When  Ideas  are  in  our  Minds,  we  confider  them  as  being 
aftually  there,  as  well  as  we  confider  Things  to  be  aftually 
without  us  ;  which  is,  that  they  exift,  or  have  Exijleuce:  And 
whatever  we  can  confider  as  one  Thing,  whether  a  real  Being, 
or  Ideaf  fuggefts  to  the  Underftanding  the  Idea  of  Unity. 
p  §.  8.  Power  alfo,  is  another  of  thofe  Simple 

Ideas,-which  we  receive  from  Senfation  andiJe- 
fiexion.  For,  obferving  in  ourfelves,  that  we  can,  at  Pleafure, 
move  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  which  were  at  Reft ;  the  Ef- 
fedls  alfo,  that  natural  Bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  an- 
other, occurring  every  Moment  to  our  Senfes,  we  both  thefe 
Ways  get  the  Idea  of  Poiver. 

-  ^  §•  9'  Besides  the(e,  there  is  another  Idea, 

"  which,  tho'  fuggefted  by  our  Senfes,  yet  it  is 

more  conftantly  offered  us,  by  what  pafles  in  our  own  Minds  ; 
and  that  is,  the  Idea  of  Succejfion.  For  if  we  look  immediate- 
ly into  ourfelves,  and  refleft  on  what  is  obfervable  there,  we 
fhall  find  our  Ideas  always,  whilft  we  are  awake,  or  have  any 
Thought,  pafTmg  in  Train,  one  going,  and  another  coming,  with- 
out IntermifTion. 

Simple  Ideas  ^-  ^  o-  Th ese,  If  they  are  not  all,  are  at  leaft, 

the  iMaferia/s  (as  I  think)  the  moft  conllderable  of  thofe  Siinple 
of^  all  our  Ideas,  which  the  Mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is 

fio-jj  e  ge.  made  all  its  other  Knowledge  ;  all  which  It  re- 
ceives only  by  the  two  fore  mentipned  Ways  of  Se7ifation  and 
Reflexion. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  thefe  too  narrow  bounds  for  the  capa- 
cious Mind  of  I^Ian,  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  far- 
ther than  the  Stars,  and  cannot  be  confined  by  the  Limits  of  the 
World ;  that  extends  its  Thoughts  often,  even  beyond  the  ut- 
moft  F^xpanfion  of  Matter,  and  makes  Excurfions  into  that  in- 

comprehenfihle 
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comprehenfible  Inane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  defire  any  one  to 
aflign  any  Simple  Idea^  which  is  not  received  from  one  of  thofe 
Inlets  before  mentioned,  or  any  Complex  Idea,  not  made  out  of 
thofe  Simple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  fo  ftrange,  to  think  thefe  few 
^im^\cldeas  fufficientto  employ  the  quickeft  Thought,  or  largeft 
Capacities;  and  to  furnifh  the  Materials  of  all  that  variousKnow- 
ledge,  and  more  varioi.s  Fancies  and  Opinions  of  all  Mankind, 
if  we  confider  how  many  Words  may  be  made,  out  of  the  vari- 
ous Compofition  of  twenty  four  Letters;  or,  if  going  one  Step 
farther,  we  will  but  refleft  on  the  Variety  of  Combinations  may 
be  made,  with  barely  one  of  the  above  mentioned  Ideas,  viz. 
Number,  whofe  Stock  is  inexhaulVible,  and  truly  infinite;  And 
what  a  large  and  immenfe  Field  doth  Extenfion  alone,  afford  the 
I^Iathematicians  ? 


CHAP.      VIII. 

Some  farther  Conjiderations  concerning  our  Simple 
Ideas. 

§.  I.  y^ONCERNING  the  Simple  Ideas    PofitlveUczs 
I      .  of  Senfation, 'tis  to  be  confidered,   frompnvativs 
That  whatfoever  is  fo  conflituted 
in  Nature,  as  to  be  able,  by  afFedlmg  our  Senfes,  to  caufe  any 
Perception  in  theMind,  doth  thereby  produce,in  the Underfland- 
ing,  a  Simple  Idea;  which,  whatever  be  the  external  Caufe  of  it, 
when  it  comes  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  by  our  difcerning  Facul- 
ty, it  is  by  the  Mind  looked  on,  and  confidered  there, to  be  a  real, 
Pofitive  Idea,  in  the  Undcrftanding.  as  much  as  any  other  what- 
foever;  tho',  perhaps,  the  Caufe  of  it  be  but  a  Privation  in  the 
Subjeft. 

§.  2.  Thus,  the  Ideas  of  Heat  and  Cold,  Light  and  Darknefs, 
White  and  Black,  Motion  and  Reft,  are  equally  clear,  and  Poy?- 
tive  Ideas,  in  the  Mind ;  tho',  perhaps,  fome  of  the  Caufes,  which 
produce  them,  arc  barely  Privations,  in  thofe  Subjects,  from 
whence  our  Senfes  derive  thofe  Ideas,    Thefe  the  Underftand- 

ing, 
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ing,  in  Its  View  of  them,  confiders  all  as  diftlnft,  Pofitive  Ideas, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  Caufes  that  produce  them;  which 
is  an  Enquiiy  not  belonging  to  the  Idea,  as  it  is  in  the  Under- 
ftanding;  but  to  the  Nature  of  the  Things,  exilting  without  us. 
Thefe  are  two  very  different  things,  and  carefully  to  be  diflin- 
guifhed ;  it  being  one  Thing  to  perceive  and  know  the  Idea  of 
White,  or  Black ;  and  quite  another,  to  examine  what  kind  of 
Particles  they  muft  be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  Superficies,  to 
make  any  Objeft  appear  white  or  black. 

§.  3.  A  Painter,  or  Dyer,who  never  enquired  into  their  Cauf- 
es, hath  the  Ideas  of  White  and  Black,  and  other  Colours,  as 
Clearly,  perfectly,  and  diftinftly,  in  his  Underfbnding,  and,  per- 
haps, more  diftinftly  than  the  Philofopher,who  hath  bufied  him- 
felf  in  confidering  their  Natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far 
either  of  them  is,  in  its  Caufe,  politive  or  privative;  and  the  Idea 
of  Black,  is  no  lefs  pojitive  in  his  Mind,  than  that  of  White,  hoW' 
ever,  the  Caufe  of  that  Colour,  in  the  external  Obje(Sl,m^j  be  oK' 
ly  a  Privation. 

§.  4.  If  it  were  the  Defign  of  my  prefent  Undertaking  to  en- 
quire into  the  natural Cauies, and  Manner  of  Perception,  1  Ihould 
offer  tliis  as  a  Reafon,  ivhy  aprivative-Caufe  ?night,  in  forae  Cafes 
at  leaft,  produce  a  pojitive  Idea,viz.  That  ail  Senfation,  being  pro- 
duced in  us  only  by  difiereut  Degrees,  and  Modes  of  Motion,  in 
our  animal  Spirits,  varioufly  agitated  by  external  Objedls,  the 
Abatement  of  any  former  Motion,  muft  as  neceffarily  produce  a 
new  Senfation,  as  theVariation,or  Increafe  of  it;  and  fo  mtroduce 
a  new  Idea,  which  depends  only  on  a  different  Motion  of  the  ani- 
mal Spirits,  in  that  Organ. 

§.  5.  But  whether  this  be  (o,  or  no,  I  will  not  here  determme; 
but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Experience,  whether  the  Shadow 
of  a  Man,  tho'  it  confifts  of  nothing  but  the  Abfence  of  Light, 
(and  the  more  the  Abfence  of  Light  is,  the  more  difcernible  is 
the  Shadow)  does  not,  when  a  Man  looks  on  it,  caufe  as  clear 
and  pofitive  an  Idea  in  i  is  Mind,  as  a  Man  himfelf,  tho'  covered 
over  with  clear  Sun  ihine  i  And  the  Pi^re  of  a  Shadow  is  a  po- 
fitive thing.  Indeed,  we  have  negative  Names,  which  Hand  not 
dire6lly  for  pofitive  Ideas^  but  for  their  Abfence,  fuch  as  Injipid, 

Silence^ 
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Silence,  Nihil,  &c.  which  Words  denote  pofitive  Ideas;  v.  g. 

Tajle,  Sotmdy  Beings  with  a  Signification  of  their  Ablence. 

i.  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  faid  to  fee     _.   _  .     , , 

/-  f         r-rri  roil,        tcjiiive  Ideas 

Darknefs.  For,  fuppofmg  a  Hole  perfeftly  dark,    y-,.,^,,  privative 

from  whence  no  Light  is  reflefted,  'tis  certain  Caujes. 
one  may  fee  the  Figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be  paint- 
ed ;  or  whether  the  Ink,  I  write  with,  makes  any  other  Idea,  is 
a  Qiiefhon.  The  privative  Caufes  I  ha^/e  here  alTigned,  of  pofi- 
tive Ideas,  are  according  to  the  common  Opinion  ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  will  be  hard  to  determine,  whether  there  be  really  any  Ideas 
from  a  privative  Caufe,  till  it  be  determined,  Whether  Reji  be  any 
more  a  Privalion  than  Motion. 

§.  7.  To  difcover  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas  the    Ideas  in  the 

better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly,  it    ^.^'"^'  ^'f" 
'  o     •>'        ties  in  Bodies. 

will  be  convenient  to  dillinguifh  them,  as  they 

are  Ideas,  or  Perceptions,  in  our  iMinds,  and,  as  they  are  Modi- 
fications of  Matter  in  the  Bodies,  that  caufe  fuch  Perceptions 
in  us ;  that  fo  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  uitially  is  done)  that 
they  are  exaftly  the  Images,  and  Refemblances,  of  fomething  in- 
herent in  the  Subje^l;  moftof  thofe  of  Senfation  being,  in  the 
Mind,  no  more  the  Likenefs  of  fometliing  exifting  without  us^ 
than  the  Names,  that  Hand  fcr  them.,  are  the  Likenefs  cf  cur/^f- 
as,  which  yet,  upon  Hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us. 

$.  8.  Whatsoever  the  Mind  perceives  in  itfelf,  or  is  the  im- 
mediate Objeft  of  Perception,  Thought,  or  Underltanding,  that 
I  call  Idea;  and  the  Power  to  produce  any  Idea  in  our  I\lind,  I 
call  QitaUty  of  the  Subje(fl,  wherein  that  Power  is.  Thus,  a 
Snow-ball,  having  the  Power  to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of  IVhite, 
Cold,  and  Round,  the  Powers  to  produce  thofe  Ideas  in  us,  as 
they  are  in  the  Snow-ball,  I  call  Qvalities;  and  as  they  are  Sen- 
fations,  or  Perceptions,  in  our  Underltandings,  I  call  them  Ideas: 
Which  Ideas,  if  I  fpeak  of  foraetimes,  as  in  the  Things  them- 
felves,  I  would  be  underftood,  to  mean  thcfe  Qiialities  in  the 
Objefts,  which  produce  them  in  us. 

§.9.  Qualities,  thus  confidcred  in  Bodies^     TrimaryQuali- 
are,  Firji,  fuch  as  are  utterly  infeparable  from    '"^^* 
the  Body,  in  M'hat  Eftate  fcever  it  be  ;  fuch  as,  in  all  the  Altr ra- 
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tions  and  Changes  it  fufTers,  all  the  Force  can  be  ufcd  upon  It,  it 
conllantly  keeps  ;  and  fuch  as  Senfe  conftantly  finds,  in  every 
Particle  of  Matter,  which  has  Bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and 
the  Mind  finds  infeparable  from  every  Particle  of  Matter,  tho* 
lefs  than  to  make  itfclf  fmgly  be  perceived  by  our  Senfes :  v.  g. 
Take  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  divide  it  into  two  Parts,  each  Part  has 
{till  Solid' ty^  Exienfion,  Figure,  and  Mobility;  divide  it  again, 
and  it  recains  (till  the  fame  Qualities ;  and  fo  divide  it  on,  till 
the  Parts  become  infenfible,  they  muft  retain  Hill,  each  of  them, 
all  thofe  Qiialities.  For  Divifion  (which  is  all  that  a  Mill,  or 
Peftle,  or  any  other  Body,  does  upon  another,  in  reducing  it  to 
infenfible  Parts)  can  never  take  away  cither  Solidity,  Extenfion, 
Figure,  or  Mobility,  from  any  Body,  but  only  makes  two,  or 
more,  diftindt,  feparate  Mafles  of  Matter,  of  that  which  was  but 
one  before  ;  all  which  difimft  Mafles,  reckoned  as  lb  many  di- 
ftinft  Bodies,  after  Divifion,  make  a  certain  Number.  Thefe  I 
call  Original,  or  Primary  Qualities  of  Body,  which  I  think  we 
may  obl'erve  to  produce  Simple  Ideas  in  us,  viz.  Solidity,  Exten- 
fion, Figure,  Motion,  or  Reft,  and  Number. 

„        ,  ^.  I  o.  2^/y,SucH  Qualities,  which  in  truth  arc 

SiCOJidary  ^  -^  . 

Oiialitiis  nothing  in  the  Objects  themfelves,  but  Powers 

to  produce  various  Senfations  in  us, by  their Pr/- 
-mary  Qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture  and  Motion, 
of  their  infenfible  Parts,  as  Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  dc  Thcfe 
J  call  Secondary  Qualities.  To  thefe  might  be  added  a  third  Sort, 
which  are  allowed  to  be  barely  Powers,  tho'  they  are  as  much 
real  Qi'.alities  in  the  Subjedl,  as  thofe  which  I,  to  comply  with 
the  common  Way  of  Speaking,  cAl  Qualities,  but,  for  Diftindti- 
on,  Secondary  Qualities.  For  the  Power  in  Fire  to  produce  a 
new  Colour,  or  Confiltency  in  Wax,  or  Clay,  by  its  Primary  Qua- 
lities, is  as  much  a  Qiiality  in  Fire,  as  the  Power  it  has  to  pro- 
duce in  me  a  new  Idea,  or  Senfation  of  Warmth,  or  Burning, 
which  I  felt  not  before,  by  the  fiime  Primary  Qualities,  viz.  the 
Bulk,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  its  infenfible  Parts. 

„      r>  .  5.  r  I.  The  next  Thing  to  be  confider'd,  is, 

Ho-iV  Primary  '  i         r/ 

Quaittks  ;■;■{-      ^'^^^  Bodies  produce  Ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  ma- 

ducc  their  nifelHy  by  Impidfe,  the  only  Way  which  we  can 

*'^^'^^'  conceive  Bodies  operate  in.  ^.12.  If 
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$.12.  If  then  external  Objefts  be  not  united  to  our  Minds, 
when  they  produce  Ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  perceive  ihefe  origi- 
nal Qualities^  in  fuch  of  them  as  fingly  fall  under  our  Senfes ; 
'tis  evident,  that  fome  Motion  muft  be  thence  continued,  by  our 
Nerves,  or  animal  Spirits,  by  fome  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  to  the 
Bram,  or  the  Seat  of  Senfation,  there  to  prodace  in  cur  Minds  the 
particular  Ideas  lue  have  cftkem.  And  fince  the  Extenfion,  Fi- 
gure, Number,  and  Morion  of  Bodies  of  an  obfervable  Bignefs, 
may  be  perceived  at  a  Diftance  by  the  Sight ;  'tis  evident,  fome 
fingly  imperceptible  Bodies  muft  come  from  them  to  the  Eyes, 
£nd  thereby  convey  to  the  Brain  fome  Motion,  v/hich  produces 
thefe  Ideas,  which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

$.13.  After  the  fame  manner,  that  the  Ideas  How  Seconda- 
of  thefe  original  Qualities  are  produced  in  us,  '^' 
we  may  conceive,  that  the  Ideas  of  Secondary  Qualities  are  alfo 
produced,  viz.  by  the  Operation  of  infenjible  Particles  on  our  Senfes, 
For  it  being  manifeft,  that  there  are  Bodies,  and  good  ilore  of 
Bodies,  each  whereof  are  ^o  fniall,  that  we  cannot,  by  any  of  our 
Senfes,  dilcover  either  their  Bulk,  Figure,  or  Motion ;  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  Particles  of  the  Air,  and  VV  ater,  and  other  extreme- 
ly fmaller  than  thofe,  perhaps,  as  much  Smaller  than  the  Parti- 
cles of  Air, or  Water,  as  the  Particles  of  Air,or  VVater,are  fmall- 
er than  Peafe,  or  Hail-ftones :  Let  us  fuppofe,  at  prefent,  that  the 
ditferent  Motions  and  Figures,  Bulk  and  Number  of  fuch  Parti- 
cles, affecting  the  feveral  Organs  of  our  Senfes,  produce  in  us 
thole  different  Scnfaiions,  which  we  have  from  the  Colours,  and 
Smells  of  Bodies;  v.g.  that  a  Violet,  by  the  Impulfe  of  fuch  in- 
fenfible  Particles  of  Matter,  of  peculiar  Figures,  and  Bulks,  and 
in  different  Degrees,  and  Modifications,  of  their  Motions,  cauf- 
es  the  Ideas  of  the  Blue  Colour,  and  l\vcct  Scent  of  that  Flo\\  er, 
to  be  produced  in  our  Minds  ;it  being  no  more  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive, that  God  fhould  annex  fuch  Idens  to  fuch  Motions,  v.ith 
which  they  have  no  Similitude,  than  that  he  fhould  annex  ihcldca 
of  Pain,  to  the  Motion  of  a  Piece  of  Sleci,  dividing  our  Flcfh, 
with  which  that  Idea  hath  no  Refemblance. 

§.  14.  What  I  have  faid,  concerning  Colours  :\nd  Sviells,  may 
be  underflood  alib  oiTaftes  and  2,'^nnds,  andcllcr  il c  like  fnf  Lie 

Quiditiesi 
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Qualities;  which,  whatever  Reahty  we,  by  Millake,  attribute  to 
them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  Objefts  themfelves,  but  Pow- 
ers to  produce  various  Senfations  in  us,  and  depend  on  ihofe  Pri- 
viary  Qualities,  viz.  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  Parts; 
as  1  have  faid. 

§.15.  From  whence  I  think  it  as  eafy  to  draw 

Ideas  ofPr'nna-      ,.^,  r         •         1        tr;         r-,^- 

ry  Oitaiit'ies  are     '"^^  Oblervation,  that  the  Ideas  of  Primary  Qua- 

Reje7fib lances ;    Utics  of  Bodies,  arc  Refemblances  of  them,  and 

of  Secondary,       their  Patterns  do  really  exiil  in  the  Bodies  tliem- 

felves ;  but  the  Ideas,  produced  in  us  by  thefe  5^- 

condary  Qualities,  have  no  Refemblance  of  them  at  all.     There  is 

nothing  like  our  Ideas  exifting  in  the  Bodies  themfelves.     They 

are  in  the  Bodies,  we  denominate  from  them,  only  a  Power  to 

produce  thofe  Senfations  in  us :  And  what  is  Sweet,  Blue,  or 

Warm,  in  Idea,  is  but  the  certain  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Motion  of 

the  infenfible  Parts  in  the  Bodies  themfelves,  which  we  call  fo. 

^.  16,  Flatne  is  denominated  Not  and  Light;  Snozv,  White  and 
Cold;  and  Marma,  White  and  Sweet;  from  the  Ideas  they  produce 
in  us :  Which  Qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  fame 
in  thofe  Bodies,  that  thofe  Ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfeft 
Refemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  aMirrour ;  and  it  would, 
by  moft  Men,  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  fhould  fay  o- 
therwife.  And  yet,  he  that  will  confider  that  the  fame  Fire,  that 
at  one  Dil1:ance  produces  in  us  the  Scnfation  of  Warmth,  does  at 
a  nearer  Approach,  produce  in  us  the  far  diftercnt  Senfation  of 
Pain,  ought  to  bethink  himfelf,  what  Reafon  he  has  to  fay.  That 
his  Idea  of  J'/arnith,  which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  Fire,  is 
aftnally /*«  the  Fire;  and  his  Idea  oi  Pain,  which  the  fame  Fire 
produced  in  him,  the  fame  Way,  is  tjot  in  the  Fire.  Why  is 
Whitenefs  and  Coldnefs  in  Snow,  and  Pain  not,  when  it  produ- 
ces the  one  and  the  other  Idea  in  us ;  and  can  do  neither,  but  by 
the  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  and  Motion  of  its  folid  Parts  ? 

§.  1 7.  Th  E  particular  Bulk,  Number,  Figure,  and  Motion  of  the 
Parts  ofFire,orSnou',  are  really  in  //;<??«,  whether  any  one's  Senf- 
es  perceive  them,  or  no ;  and,  therefore,  they  may  be  called  real 
Qualities ;  becaufc  they  really  exilt  in  thofe  Bodies:  But  Light, 
Heat,H'hitenefs,  01  Coldnefs ^  are  not  more  really  in  tkcm,  thanSick" 

nefs 
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nefs,  or  Pain,  is  in  Manna.  Take  away  the  Senfation  of  them; 
let  not  the  Eyes  fee  Light,  or  Colours,  nor  the  Ears  hear  Sounds ; 
let  the  Palate  not  Talle,  nor  the  Nofe  Smell ;  and  all  Colours, 
Taftes,  Odours,  and  Sounds,  as  they  are  fuch  pai  ticular  Ideas, 
vanifti  and  ceafe,  and  are  reduced  to  their  Caufes,  i  e.  Bulk,  Fi- 
gure, and  Motion  of  Parts. 

§.  18.  A  Piece  of  Manna,  of  a  fenfible  Bulk,  is  able  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  Idea  of  a  round,  or  fquare  Figure,  and,  by  be- 
ing removed  from  one  Place  to  another,  the  Idea  of  Motion. 
This  Idea  of  Motion  reprefents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the  Manna 
moving:  A  Circle,  or  Square,  are  the  fame  time,  whether  in.  Idea, 
or  Exigence  ;  in  the  Mind,  or  in  the  I\^Ianna:  And  this,  both 
Motion  and  Figure  are  really  in  the  Manna,  whether  we  take  no- 
tice of  them,  or  no :  This  every  body  is  ready  to  agree  to.  Be- 
fides.  Manna,  by  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  its 
Parts,  has  a  Power  to  produce  the  Senfations  of  Sicknefs,  and 
fomctimcs  of  acute  Pains,  or  Gripings,  in  us.  That  thefc  Idf^as 
of  Sicknefs  and  Pain  are  not  in  the  Manna,  but  Effects  of  its  Ope- 
rations on  us,  and  are  nowhere,  when  we  feel  them  not:  This 
'alfo  every  one  readily  agrees  to.  And  yet  Men  are  hardly  to  be 
brought  to  think,  thcit  Sweetnefs  andWhitenefs  are  not  really  in 
Manna;  which  are  but  the  EfFefts  of  the  Operations  of  Manna, 
by  the  Motion,  Size,  and  Figure,  of  its  Particles,  on  the  Eyes 
and  Palate;  as  the  Pain  and  Sicknefs,  caufed  by  Manna,  arc  con- 
fefledly  nothing,  but  the  Effects  of  its  Operations  on  the  Stomach 
and  Guts,  by  the  Size,  Motion,  and  Figure,  of  its  infenfible  Parts 
(for  by  nothing  elfe  can  a  Body  operate,  as  has  been  proved) :  As 
if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  Eyes  and  Palate,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducein  theMind  particular,diftin61:/(/<?<!?j-,which  in  itfelf  it  has  not, 
as  well  as  we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  Guts  and  Stomach  and 
thereby  produce  diflincl  Ideas,  which  in  itfelf  it  has  not.  Thefc 
Ideas,  being  all  Effefls  of  the  Operations  of  Manna,  on  feveral 
Parts  of  our  Bodies,  by  the  Size,  Figure,  Number,  and  Motion 
of  its  Parts;  why  thofc  produced  by  the  Eyes  and  Palate,  fhould 
rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  the  Manna,  than  thofe  produ- 
ced by  the  Stomach  and  Guts  ;  or,  why  the  Pain  and  Sicknefs, 
Ideas, xhzt  are  the  Effects  oi  Manna,  flionld  be  thought  to  be  no 
where,  when  they  are  not  felt ;  and  yet  the  Swcctnefs  and 

Whitencfs, 
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Whitenefs,  EfFefls  of  the  fame  Mama,  on  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  by  Ways  equally  as  unknown,  fliould  be  thought  to  exill 
in  the  Manna,  when  they  are  not  feen,  nor  tafted,  would  need 
fome  Reafon  to  explain. 

,       ^  _  .  §•  19-  Let  us  confider  the  red  and  white  Co- 

ry^!'Ltieslare  ^^^^  ^^  Porphyry :  Hinder  Light  but  from  ftrik- 
Rejanb lances ;  ing  on  it,  and  its  Colours  vanifli,  it  no  longer 
of  Secondary,  produces  any  fuch  Ideas  in  us  :  Upon  the  Re- 
turn of  Light,  it  produces  thefe  Appearances 
on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think  any  real  Alterations  are  made 
\n.t\ic  Porphyry,  by  tlie  Prefence,  orAbfence,  of  Light;  and 
that  thofe  Ideas  of  Whitenefs,  and  Rednefs,  are  really  in  Por- 
phyry, in  the  Light,  when,  'tis  plam.  It  has  no  Colour  in  the  Dark^ 
It  has,  indeed,  fuch  a  Configuration  of  Particles,  both  Night  and 
Da}'^,  as  are  apt,  by  the  Rays  of  Light  rebounding  from  fome 
Parts  of  that  hard  Stone,  to  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Rednefs, 
and  from  others  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs  ;  but  Whitenefs,  or  Red- 
nefs, are  not  in  it  at  any  time,  but  fuch  a  Texture,  that  hath 
the  Power  to  produce  fuch  a  Senfation  in  us. 

§.  20.  Pound  an  Almond,  and  the  dear  white  Colour  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fwect  Tajie  into  an  oily  one. 
What  real  Alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  Peftle  make  in  a- 
ny  Bod}'^,  but  an  Alteration  oi  thcTexture  of  it? 

^.  21.  Ideas  being  thus  diftinguiihed  and  underftood,  we 
may  be  able  to  give  an  Account,  how  the  fame  W^ater,  at  the 
fame  time,  may  produce  the  Idea  of  Cold  by  one  Hand,  and 
of  Heat  by  the  other  ;  whereas,  it  is  impoflible  that  the  fame 
Water,  if  thofe  Ideas  were  really  in  it,  fhould,  at  the  fame  time^ 
be  both  Hot  and  Cold.  For,  if  we  imagine  Warmth,  as  it  is  in  our 
Hands,  to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  Sort  and  Degree  of  Motion  in 
the  minute  Particles  of  our  Nerves,  or  animal  Spirits,  we  may 
undcrrtand  how  it  is  poiTible,  that  the  fame  Water  may,  at  the 
fame  time,  produce  the  Senfation  of  Heat  in  one  Hand,  and  Cold 
in  the  other  ;  which,  yet.  Figure  never  does  ;  that  never  pro- 
ducing the  Idea  of  a  Square  by  one  Hand,  which  has  produced 
the  Idea  of  a  Globe  by  another.  But,  if  the  Senfation  of  Heat 
and  Cold  be  nothing,  but  the  Increafc,  or  Diminution,  of  the 
Motion  of  the  minute  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  caufed  by  the  Cor-. 

pufcles 
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pufcles  of  any  other  Body,  it  is  eafy  to  be  underflood,  that,  if 
that  Motion  be  greater  in  one  Hand,  than  in  the  other  ;  if  a  Bo- 
dy be  applied  to  the  two  Hands,  which  has,  in  its  minute  Par- 
ticles, a  greater  Motion,  than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the  Hands,  and 
a  Icfs,  than  in  thofe  of  the  other  ;  it  will  increafe  the  Motion 
of  the  one  Hand,  and  leflen  it  in  the  other,  and  fo  caufe  the  dif- 
ferent Senfations  of  Heat  and  Cold,  that  depend  thereon. 

§.  22. 1  HAVE,  in  what  juft  goes  before,  been  engaged  in  Phy- 
fical  Enquiries  a  little  farther  than,  perhaps,  I  intended.  But  it 
being  ncceflar}',  to  make  the  Nature  of  Senfation  a  little  un- 
derftood,  and  to  make  the  Difference  betiveen  the  Qualities  in 
Bodies,  and  the  Ideas  produced  by  them  in  the  Mind,  to  be  di- 
flinflly  conceived,  without  which  it  were  impoflible  to  difcourfe 
intelligibly  of  them ;  I  hope  I  ftiall  be  pardoned  this  little  Ex- 
curfion  into  natural  Philofophy,  it  being  necefTary,  in  our  pre- 
fent  Enquiry,  to  diftinguilh  the  Primary,  and  real  Qualities  of 
Bodies,  which  arc  always  in  them,  {viz.  Solidity,  Extenlion, 
Figure,  Number,  and  Motion,  or  Reil;;  and  are  fometimes  per- 
ceived by  us,  viz.  when  the  Bodies,  they  are  in,  are  big  e- 
nough  fingly  to  be  difcerned)  from  thofe  Secondary  and  imputed 
Qualities,  which  are  but  the  Powers  of  feveral  Combinations  of 
thofe  Primary  ones,  when  they  operate,  without  being  diftin(5l- 
iy  difcerned;  whereby  we  alfo  may  come  to  know  what  Ideas 
are,  and  what  are  not  Rcfemblances  of  fomething  really  exift- 
ing  in  the  Bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 

§.  23.  The  Qualities  then  that  are  in  Bodies      Three  Sorts  of 

rightly  confidered,  are  oiThree  Sorts.  '    Quaiities  in 

^     ^  '  Bodies. 

Fir/},  The  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  Situation,  and  Motion,  or 
R('/l  of  their  folid  Parts  ;  thofe  are  in  them  whether  we  perceive 
them,  or  no ;  and  when  they  are  of  that  Size,  that  we  can  difco- 
vcr  them,  we  have,  by  thefe,  an  Idea  of  the  Thing,  as  it  is  in  it- 
felf,  as  is  plain  in  Artificial  Things.  Thefe  1  call  Primary 
Qualities. 

Secondly,  The  Power  that  is  in  any  Body,  by  reafon  of  its  in- 
(cnfihlc, Primary  Qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  Manner  on 
any  of  our  Senles,  and  thereby  ;>ro</«ce  in  us  the  different  Ideas  of 

fever?! 
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leveral  Colours,  Sounds,  Smells,  Taftes,  drc.  thefe  are  ufually 
called  Senfible  Qiialities. 

Thirdly,  The  Po^ver  that  is  in  any  Body,  by  reafon  of  the 
particular  Conftitution  of  its  Primary  Qualities,  to  make  fuch  a 
Change  in  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  arid  Motion  of  another  Body, 
as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  SenfcS;,  ditferently  from  what  it  did 
before.  Thus  the  Sun  has  a  Power  to  make  Wax  white,  and 
Fire  to  make  Lead  fluid.     Thefe  are  ufually  called  Powers. 

The  firll  of  thefe,  as  has  been  faid,  I  think,  may  be  proper- 
ly called  Real.  Original,  or  Primary  Qualities,  bccaufe  they  are 
in  the  Things  themfclves,  whether  they  are  perceived,  or  no ; 
and,  upon  their  different  Modifications,  it  is,  that  the  fecondary 
Qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  Powers  to  a<5l  differently  upon  other 
Things,  which  Powers  refult  from  the  different  Modifications 
of  thofe  Primary  Qualities. 

The  jft  are  J^e-         §.  24.  But,  tho'  thefe  two  latter  Sorts  ofQua- 
femblances.The    Ijtj^s  arePoivers  barely, znd  nothing  butPowers, 

2      ?07ig       e-    yq\^^\yi„  to  feveral  other  Bodies,  and  refulting 
jemblances,  but  <=>  '  & 

are  not.  The  o^d  from  the  different  Modifications  of  the  original 
neither  are,  7ior  Qualities ;  yet  they  are  generally  otherwife 
cire  thought  fo.  j^ought  of.  For  thefscond  Sort,  viz.  The  Powers, 
to  produce  feveral  Ideas  in  us,  by  our  Senfes,  arc  looked  uf  on  as 
real  Qualities,  in  theThings,  thus  affeftingus:  But  the  third  Sort 
are  called,  and  efieemed,  barely  Powers,  v.  g.  the  Idea  of  Heat, 
or  Light,  which  we  receive  by  our  Eyes,  or  Touch,  from  the 
Sun,  are  commonly  thought  real  Qualities,  exifting  in  the  Sun, 
and  fomething  more  than  mere  Powers  in  it.  But,  when  we 
confider  the  Sun,  in  reference  to  Wax,  which  it  melts,  or 
blanches,  we  look  on  the  Whitenefs  and  Softnefs  produced  in 
the  Wax,  not  as  Qualities  in  the  Sun,  but  Effefts  produced  by 
Povjers'xn  it:  Whereas,  if  rightly  confidered,  thefe  Qualities  of 
Light  and  Warmth,  which  are  Perceptions  in  me,  when  I  am 
warmed,  or  enlightned  by  the  Sun,  are  no  otherwife  in  the  Sun, 
than  the  Changes  made  in  the  Wax,  when  it  is  blanched,  or  melt- 
ed. 
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ed,  are  in  the  Sun.  They  are  all  of  them  equally  Powers  in  the 
Sun,  depending  on  its  primary  Qualities, whereby  it  is  able  in  tlie 
one  Cafe,  fo  to  alter  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  or  Motion,  of 
fome  of  the  infenfible  Parts  of  my  Eyes,  or  Hands,  as  thereby 
to  produce  in  me  the  Idea  of  Light,  or  Heat ;  and,  in  the  other, 
it  is  able  fo  to  alter  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  or  Motion,  of  the 
infenfible  Parts  of  the  AVax,  as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in 
me  the  diftinft  Ideas  of  White  and  Fluid- 

§.  25.  The  Reafon  iv/:y  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real 
Qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  harePo-wers,  feems  to  be,  becaufe 
the  Ideas  we  have  of  diflin£l:  Colours,  Sounds,  ©c.  contaming 
nothing  at  all  in  tliem  of  Bulk,  Figure,  or  Motion,  we  are  not 
apt  to  think  them  the  EfFedls  of  thefe  primary  Qualities,  which 
appear  not  to  our  Senfes,  to  operate  in  their  Produftion ;  and 
with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  Congi-uity,  or  conceivable 
Connexion.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  lb  forward  to  imagine,  tha£ 
thofe  Ideas  are  the  Rcfemblances  of  fomething  really  exiiting  in 
the  Objecls  themfelves:  Since  Senfation  difcovers  nothing  of 
Bulk,  Figure,  or  I^Iotion  of  Parts,  in  their  Production ;  nor 
can  Reafon  fhew  how  Bodies,  by  their  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Motion, 
fhould  produce  in  the  Mind  the  Ideas  of  Blue,  or  Yellow,  <tc. 
But,  in  the  other  Cafe,  in  the  Operations  of  Bodies,  changing 
the  Qualities  one  of  another,  vv'e  plainly  difcover,  that  the  Qi^a- 
lity  produced  hath  commonly  no  Refemblance  with  any  thing  in 
the  Thing  producing  it;  wherefore,  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  Ef- 
feft  of  Power.  For,  tho'  receiving  the  Idea  of  Heat,  or  Light, 
from  the  Sun,  we  are  apt  to  think  'tis  a  Perception  and  Refem- 
blance of  fuch  a  Qiiality  in  the  Sun  j  yet,  when  we  fee  Wax, 
or  a  fair  Face,  receive  Change  of  Colour  from  the  Sun,  we  can- 
not imagine  that  to  be  the  Perception,  or  Refemblance,  of  any 
thing  in  the  Sun,  becaufe  we  find  not  thofe  different  Colours  in 
the  Sun  itfelf.  For,  our  Senfes  being  able  to  obferve  a  Like- 
nefs,  or  Unlikenefs,  of  fenfible  Qualities  in  tu'o  different  exter- 
nal Objefls,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  Production  of 
any  fenfible  Quality  in  any  Subjeft,  to  be  an  Effcffl:  of  bare 
Power,  and  not  the  Communication  of  any  Qiialit}'^,  which  was 
really  in  the  Efficient,  when  we  find  no  fiich  fenfible  Qiiality  in 

Vol.  L  q^  the 
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the  Thing  that  produced  it.  But  our  Senfes,  not  being  able 
to  difcover  any  Unlikeneis  between  the  Idea  produced  in  us, 
and  the  Quality  of  the  Obj eft  producing  it;  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  our  Ideas  are  Refemblances  of  fomething  in  the  Ob- 
jefls,  and  not  the  EfFefts  of  certain  Powers,  placed  in  the  Mo- 
dification of  their  Primary  Qiialities;  whh  which  Primary  Qua- 
lities the  Ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  Refemblance. 

§.  26.  To  conclude,  befides  thofe  before 

SecojidarjQua-  j^entioned  Primary  Qualities  in  Bodies,  viz. 
litiesy  twofold;  -^ S^  j  ,/   • 

I/?  hnmediate-     Bulk,  Figure,  Extenlion,  Number,  and  Motion, 

ly  perceivable ;     of  their  foUd  Parts ;  all  the  reft,  whereby  we 

2dly,  Mediate.    ^^^^  ■]<ioixce  of  Bodies,  and  diftinguifh  them  one 

ly  percewable.  ,  .         ^r    ,        r         t 

from  another,    are   nothing  elle  but  leveral 

Powers  in  them,  depending  on  thofe  Primary  Qualities;  where- 
by they  are  fitted,  either  by  immediately  operating  on  our  Bo- 
dies, to  produce  feveral  different  Ideas  in  us  ♦,  or  elfe,  by  ope- 
rating on  other  Bodies,  fo  to  change  their  primary  QuaUties,  as 
to  render  them  capable  of  producing  Ideas  in  us,  different  from 
what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  thefe,  1  think,  may  be 
called  Secondary  Qualities,  immediately  perceivable:  The  latter. 
Secondary  Qualities,  mediately  perceivable. 


CHAP.     IX. 

0/ Perception. 

Perception,  the    §.  i.  X^ERCEPTION,  as  it  is  the  firft  Fa- 
firfijimple  Idea  I-'  ^^j^    ^f  j^^  j^^^^j  exercifed  about 

of  Kenextcfi.  -»- 

oxxr Ideas;  fo  it  is  the  firft  and  fimpl- 

eft  Idea  we  have  from  Reflexion,  and  is,  by  fome,  called  think- 
ing in  general.  Tho'  thinking,  in  the  Propriety  of  the  Efjglijh 
Tongue,  fignifies  that  Sort  of  Operation  of  the  Mind  about  its 
Ideas,  wherein  the  Mind  is  aftive ;  where  it,  with  fome  Degree 
of  voluntary  Attention,  confiders  any  thing.  For  in  bare,  naked 
Perception,  the  Mind  is,  for  the  moft  part,  only  paffive  j  and 
what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving.  ' 

§.  2.  What 
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^**4 .  §.  2. 


What  Perception  is,  every  one  will  Is  onlywhefi  the 

better,  by  refleaing  on  what  he  does  Mind  receives 

j^,„'     .    ,,^      ,       ,     ^        ,  r    ,     J  ^'^^T^  the  Imbreffion. 

***' j^^Mmfelf,  when  he  lees,  hears,  feels,  zsc.  or  thinks, 

than  by  any  Difcourfe  of  mine.  Whoever  reflets,  on  what 
palTes  in  his  own  Mind,  cannot  mifs  it ;  and  if  he  does  not  re- 
jieft,  all  the  Words  in  the  World  cannot  make  him  have  any 
Notion  of  it. 

§.  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  Alterations  are  made  in 
the  Body,  if  they  reach  not  the  Mind ;  whatever  Impreflions 
are  made  on  the  outward  Parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice 
of  within;  there  is  no  Perception.  Fire  may  burn  our  Bodies, 
with  no  other  Effedl  than  it  does  a  Billet,  unlefs  the  Motion  be 
continued  to  the  Brain;  and  there  the  Senfe  of  Heat,  or  Idea  of 
Pain,  be  produced  in  the  Mind,  wherein  confills  aSlual  Percep- 
tion. 

$.  4.  How  often  may  a  Man  obfen-e  in  himfelf,  that  whilll  his 
Mind  is  intently  employ 'd  in  the  Contemplation  of  fomeObjecls, 
and  curioufly  furveying  Ibme  Ideas  that  are  there;  it  takes  no 
notice  of  Impreflions  of  founding  Bodies,  made  upon  the  Or- 
gan of  Hearing,  with  the  fame  Alteration  that  ufes  to  be  for 
the  producing  the  Idea  of  Sound  ?    A  fufficient  Impulfe  there 
may  be  on  the  Organ;  but,  it  not  reaching  the  Obfervation  of 
the  Mind,  there  follows  no  Perception ;  and  tho'  the  Motion, 
that  ufes  to  produce  the  Idea  of  Sound,  be  made  in  the  Ear^  yet 
no  Sound  is  heard.  Want  of  Senfation,  in  this  Cafe,  is  not  thro' 
any  Defect  in  the  Organ,  or  that  the  Man's  Ears  are  lefs  affeft- 
ed  than  at  other  times,  when  he  does  hear;  but  that,  which  ufes     i 
to  produce  the  Idea,  tho  convey'd  in  by  the  ufual  Organ,  not  \  M-'v^^^  \ 
being  taken  notice  of,  in  the  Underftanding,  and  fo  hnprinting  Y'^'  If^ 
no  Idea  on  the  Mind,  there  follows  no  Senfation.  So  that  -where-  '^■f'»~-i 

ever  there  is  Senfe,  or  Perception,  there  fome  Idea  is  aiiually  pro- 
duced, and  prefent  in  the  Under jlanding. 

§.  5.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  Children,     Children,  tho^ 

by  the  Exercife  of  their  Senfes,  about  Objects    {h' '^^ff  "cas 

,         ^  o     ,  .       ,  ,  ■       r        r         "^t^^^  Womb, 

that  aftect  them  in  the  Womb,  receive  jome  Je-u]    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^. 

Ideas,  before  they  are  born;  as  the  unavoidable    7iate. 

Effects,  either  of  the  Bodies  that  environ  them,  or  clfe  of  thofe 

Wants, 
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Wants,  or  Difeafes,  they  fufFer ;  amongft  which  (if  one  may  con- 
jefture,  concerning  Things  not  very  capable  of  Examination)  I 
think  the  Ideas  of  Himgcr  and  Warmth  are  two  ;  which,  pro- 
bably, are  fome  of  the  firft  that  Children  have,  and  which  they 
fcarce  ever  part  with  again. 

§.  6.  But  tho'  it  be  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  Children  re- 
ceive fome  Ideas,  before  they  come  into  the  World  ;  yet  thefe 
fimple  Ideas  zre  far  from  thofe  innate  Principles, which  fome  con- 
tend for,  and  we  above  have  rejefted.  Thefe  here  mentioned, 
being  the  EfFefts  of  Senfation,  are  only  from  fome  AfFedtions 
of  the  Body,  which  happen  to  them  there,  and  fo  depend  on 
fomething  exterior  to  the  Mind  ;  no  otherwife  differing  in  their 
Manner  of  Produ6tion  from  other  Ideas,  derived  from  Senfe, 
but  only  in  the  Precedency  of  Time:  Whereas  thofe  innate  Prin- 
ciples are  fuppofed  to  be  quite  of  another  Nature ;  not  coming 
into  the  Mind,  by  any  accidental  Alterations  in,  or  Operations 
on  the  Body ;  but,  as  it  were,  original  Charaflers  imprcfled  up- 
on it,  in  the  very  firft  Moment  of  its  Being  and  Conftitution. 

5.  7.  As  there  are  fome  Ideas,  which  we  may 
/  n  reafonably  fuppofe  may  be  introduced  into  the 

evident  Minds  of  Children  in  the  Womb,  fubfervient  to 

the  Neceflities  of  their  Life  and  Being  there ;  fo, 
after  they  are  born,  thofe  Ideas  are  the  earliefl  imprinted,  which 
happen  to  be  the  fenfible  Qualities  ivhich  firfi  occur  to  them  ;  a- 
mongft  which.  Light  is  not  tlie  leaft  confiderable,  nor  of  the 
weakeft  efficacy.  And  how  covetous  the  Mind  is  to  be  fur- 
nifli'd  with  all  fuch  Ideas  as  have  no  Pain  accompanying  them, 
may  be  a  little  guefs'd,  by  what  is  obfervable  in  Children  new 
born,  who  always  turn  their  Eyes  to  that  Part,  from  whence  the 
Light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  pleafe.  But  the  Ideas,  that  are 
moft  familiar  at  firft,  being  various,  according  to  the  divers  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Chiidrens  firft  Entertainment  in  the  World ;  the 
Order  wherein  the  feveral  Ideas  come  at  firft  into  the  Mind,  is 
very  various  and  uncertain  alfo ;  neither  is  it  much  material  to 
know  it. 

Ideas  of  Sen-  5*  8.  We  are  farther  to  confider,  concerning 

fation  often        Perception,  that  the  Ideas ^  ive  receive  by  Senfa- 

tiorti 
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ikrij  are  often j  in  grown  People,  altered  by  the  changed  by  the 
Judgment, w'iihoyxx.  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  P^dgvient. 
we  fet  before  our  Eyes  a  round  Globe,  of  any  uniform  Colour 
v.g.  Gold,  Alabafter,  or  Jet;  it  is  certain  that  the  Idea,  there- 
by imprinted  in  our  Mind,  is  of  a  flat  Circle,  varioufly  fhadow'd, 
with  feveral  degrees  of  Light,  and  Brightnefs  coming  to  our 
Eyes.  But  we  having  by  Ufe  been  accuftomed  to  perceive, 
what  kind  of  Appearance  convex  Bodies  are  wont  to  make  ia 
us,  what  Alterations  are  made  in  the  Reflexions  of  Light,  by 
the  difference  of  the  fenfible  Figures  of  Bodies  ;  the  Judgment 
ptrefently,  by  an  habitual  Cuftom,  alters  the  Appearances  into 
their  Caufes  ;  fo  that  from  that,  which  truly  is  Variety  of  Sha- 
dow, or  Colour,  colle£ling  the  Figure,  it  makes  it  pafs  for  a 
Mark  of  Figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf  the  Perception  of  a  convex 
Figure,  and  an  uniform  Colour  ;  when  the  Idea  we  receive  from 
thence  is  only  a  Plane  varioufly  coloured,  as  is  evident  in  Paint- 
ing. To  which  Purpofe  I  fliall  here  infert  a  Problem  of  that  very 
ingenious  and  fl:udious  Promoter  of  real  Knowledge,  the  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  Mol'meux,  which  he  was  pleafed  to  fend  me  In 
a  Letter,  fome  Months  fmce  ;  and  it  is  this :  Suppofe  a  Man  i;crj$ 
blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  Tmch  to  dijlinguijl?  be- 
tvjeen  a  Cube  and  a  Sphere  of  the  fame  Metal,  and  nighly  of  the 
fame  bignefs,fo  as  to  tell,  iu hen  he  felt  one  and  t'other,  which  Is 
the  Cube,  which  the  Sphere.  Suppofe  then  the  Cube  and  Sphere  placed 
on  a  Table,  and  the  blind  Man  to  be  made  to  fee :  Qusre,  IVhe- 
ther  by  his  Sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  dijlinguifh 
and  tell,  which  is  the  Globe,  which  the  Cube?  To  which  the  acute 
and  judicious  Propofer  anfwers:  A/bf.  For  thd*  he  has  obtair^d 
the  Experience  of,  how  a  Globe,  and  how  a  Cube,  affe£is  his  Touch; 
yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  Experience,  that,  what  affe£is  his 
Touch  fo  orfo,  muf}  affe&  his  Sight  fo  or  fo  ;  or  that  a  protuberant 
Angle  In  the  Cube,  that  preffed  his  Hand  unequally ,  f:all  appear  to 
his  Eye  as  it  does  in  the  Cube,  I  agree  witli  this  thinking  Gentle- 
man, whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  Friend,  in  his  Anfwer  to  this 
his  Problem ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  blind  Man,  at  firfl 
fight,  would  not  be  able,  with  Certainty,  to  fay  which  was  the 
Globe,  which  the  Cube,  whiUl  he  only  faw  them ;  tho'  he  could 

unerringly 
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unerringly  name  them  by  his  Touch,  and  certainly  diftinguifli 
them  by  the  difference  of  their  Figures  felt.  This  I  have  fet 
down,  and  leave  with  my  Reader,  as  an  Occafion  for  him  to 
confider,  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  Experience,  Im- 
provement, and  acquired  Notions,  where  he  thinks  he  has  not 
the  lead  Ufe  of,  or  Help  from  them :  And  the  rather,  becaufe  this 
obferving  Gentleman  farther  adds,  that  having,  upon  the  Occafion^ 
cfmy  Book,  propofedthh  to  divers  very  ingenious  Men,  he  hardly 
ever  met  ivlth  one,  that  at  firji  gave  the  Jnfwer  to  it,  which  he 
thinks  true,  till,  by  hearing  his  Reafons,  they  were  convinced. 

§.  9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufually  in  any  of  our  Ideas,  but 
thofe  receiv'd  by  Sight;  becaufe  Sight,  the  mod  comprehenfive 
of  all  our  Senfes,  conveying  to  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Light 
and  Colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  Senfe ;  and  alfo  the 
far  different  Ideas  of  Space,  Figure,  and  Motion,  the  feveral  Va- 
rieties whereof  change  the  Appearances  of  its  proper  Objedlr, 
viz.  Light  and  Colours  j  we  bring  ourfelves  by  Ufe  to  judge  of 
the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  Cafes,  by  a  fettled  Habit, 
in  Things  whereof  we  have  frequent  Experience,  is  performed 
fo  conftantly,  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  Perception 
of  our  Senfation,  which  is  an  Idea,  formed  by  our  Judgment ;  fo 
that  one,  viz.  that  of  Senfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other, 
and  is  fcarce  taken  notice  of  itfelf :  As  a  Man,  who  reads,  or 
hears,  with  Attention  or  Underftanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
Characters,  or  Sounds,  but  of  the  Ideas  that  are  excited  in  him 
by  them. 

§.  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  this  is  done  with  fo  little 
Notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  Jdfions  of  the  Mind 
are  performed :  For,  as  itfelf  is  thought  to  take  up  no  Space,  to 
have  no  Extenfion ;  fo  its  Actions  feem  to  require  no  Time, 
but  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crowded  into  an  Inftant.  I  fpeak 
this  in  comparifon  to  the  Aftions  of  the  Body.  Any  one  may 
eafily  obferve  this  in  his  own  Thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  refleft  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  Inftant,  do  our  Minds, 
with  one  Glance,  fee  all  the  Parts  of  a  Demonftration,  which 
may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  confider  the  Time  it 
will  require  to  put  it  into  Words,  and  Step  by  Step  fhew  it  ano- 
ther. 
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ther.  Secondly y  We  fhall  not  be  fo  much  furprifed,  that  this  is 
done  in  us  with  fo  little  Notice,  if  we  confider  how  the  Faci- 
lity, which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  CuTlom  of  doing,  makes 
them  often  pafs  in  us,  without  our  notice.  Habits,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at  laft  to  produce  ASiions  in  us, 
which  often  efcape  our  Obfervation.  How  frequently  do  we,  in 
a  Day,  cover  our  Eyes  with  our  Eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that 
we  are  at  all  in  the  Dark  ?  Men  that  by  Cuftom  have  got  the 
\J^e  of  a  By-word,  do  almoft  in  every  Sentence  pronounce 
Sounds,  which,  tho'  taken  noticeof  by  others,  they  themfelves 
neither  hear,  nor  obferve ;  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  fo  ftrange,that 
our  Mind  fliould  often  change  the  Idea  of  its  Senfation,  into 
that  of  its  Judgment,  and  make  one  ferve  only  to  excite  the 
other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

§.  II.  This  Faculty  oi  Perception  feems  to     t, 
^  n  Vercepti07iptiti 

me  to  be  that,  which  puts  the  Dijtin£iion  be-    the  Difference 

iwixt  the  animal  Kingdom,  and  the  inferior  Parts    between  Aiii- 

of  Nature.     For,  however  Vegetables  have,    '"^l' ^nd  hfe- 

°  rior  Beings. 

many  of  them,  fome  Degrees  of  Motion,  and, 

upon  the  different  Application  of  other  Bodies  to  them,  do  veiy 
brifkly  alter  their  Figure  and  Motion,  and  fo  have  obtain'd  the 
Name  of  fenfitive  Plants,  from  a  Motion  which  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  that,  which  in  Animals  follows  upon  Senfation:  Yet, 
I  fuppofe,  it  is  all  bare  Mechanifm;  and  no  otherwife  produced, 
than  the  turning  of  a  wild  Oat-beard,  by  the  Infinuation  of  the 
Particles  of  Moifture  ;  or  the  fhort*ning  of  a  Rope,  by  the  Affu- 
fion  of  Water.  All  which  is  done  without  any  Senfation  in  the 
Subjeft,  or  the  having  or  receiving  any  Ideas. 

§.  12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  fome  degree  in  all 
Sorts  of  Animals ;  tho' in  fome,  poffibly,  the  Avenues,  provided 
by  Nature  for  the  Reception  of  Senfations,  are  fo  few,  and  the 
Perception,  they  are  receiv'd  with,  fo  obfcure  and  dull,  that  it 
comes  extremely  fhort  of  the  Quicknefs,  and  Variety  of  Senfa- 
tions, which  is  in  other  Animals ;  but  yet  it  is  fufficient  for,  and 
wifely  adapted  to,  the  State  and  Condition  of  that  Sort  of  Ani- 
mals, who  are  thus  made:  So  that  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs 
of  the  Maker,  plainly  appears,  in  all  the  Parts  of  this  ftupcn- 

dous 
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dous  Fabric,  and  all  the  feveral  Degrees,  and  Ranks  of  Creatures 
in  it. 

§.  13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  Make  of  an  Oyjler,  or 
tlockle,  reafonably  conclude,  that  it  has  not  fo  many,  nor  fo 
quick  Senfes,  as  a  Man,  or  feveral  other  Animals  ;  nor,  if  it  had, 
Would  it,  in  that  State  and  Incapacity  of  transferring  itfelf  from 
one  Place  to  another,  be  better'd  by  them.  What  good  would 
Sight,  and  Hearing,  do  to  a  Creature  that  cannot  move  itfelf  to, 
or  from  the  Objefts,  w^herein  at  a  dii^ance  it  perceives  Good  or 
Evil?  And  would  not  quickncfs  of  Senfation,  be  an  Inconve- 
nience to  an  Animal,  that  muft  lie  ftill,  where  Chance  has  once 
placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the  Afflux  of  colder,  or  warmer, 
clean,  or  fowl  Water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it? 

§.  1 4.  But  yet,  I  cannot  but  think,  there  is  fome  fmall  dull 
Perception,  whereby  they  are  diftinguifh'd  from  perfedt  Infen- 
fibility.  And  that  this  may  be  fo,  we  have  plain  Inftances,  even 
in  Mankind  itfelf.  Take  one,  in  whom  decrepid  old  Age  has 
blotted  out  the  Memory  of  his  pad  Knowledge,  and  clearly  wip- 
ed out  the  Ideas,  his  Mind  was  formerly  ftored  with ;  and  has, 
by  defh-cying  his  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Smell,  quite,  and  his  Tafte 
to  a  great  degree,  flopt  up  almoft  all  the  Paffages  for  new  ones 
to  enter  ;  or,  if  there  be  fome  of  the  Inlets  yet  half  open,  the 
Impreflions  made  are  fcarce  perceived,  or  not  at  all  retained. 
How  far  fuch  an  one  (notwithflanding  all  that  is  boafted  of  in- 
nate Principles)  is  in  his  Knowledge  and  intelleftual  Faculties,  a- 
bove  the  Condition  of  a  Cockle,  or  an  Oyfter,  I  leave  to  be  confi- 
dered.  And,  if  a  Man  has  pafled  ilxty  Years  in  fuch  a  State,  as 
it  is  poffible  he  might, as  well  as  three  Days;  I  wonder  what  dif- 
ference there  would  have  been  in  any  intellectual  Perfeftions, 
between  him  and  the  lowefl:  Degree  of  Animals. 

§.   15.   Perception,  then,  being  the  frji 
Perception,  the     ^^^^  ^„^/  j^eeree  toivards  Knowledge,  and  the  In- 
Inlet  o\  Knoiv-     ,        r    u    1      ^r        ■   ,      r-       ,A 
lejge,  *^'t  oj  all  the  Materials  oj  it;  the  rewer  Senles 

any  Man,  as  well  as  any  other  Creature,  hath ; 
and  the  fewer  and  duller  the  Impreffions  are,  that  are  made  by 
them  ;  and  the  duller  the  Faculties  are,  that  are  employ'd  about 
them ;  the  more  remote  aix  they  from  that  Knowledge,  which 

is 
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is  to  be  found  in  fome  Men.  But  this  being  in  great  variety  of 
Degrees  (as  may  be  perceived  amongft  Men)  cannot  certainly 
be  difcover'd  in  the  feveral  Species  of  Animals,  much  lefs  in 
their  particular  Individuals.  It  fuffices  me  only  to  have  remark- 
ed here,  that  Perception  is  the  firil:  Operation  of  all  our  intel- 
leclual  Faculties,  and  the  Inlet  of  all  Knowledge  into  our  Minds. 
And,  I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that  it  is  Perception  in  the  loweft 
degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  Boundaries  between  Animals,  and 
the  inferior  Ranks  of  Creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my 
Conje£ture,  by  the  bye ;  it  being  indiiferent  to  the  Matter  in 
hand,  which  way  the  Learned  fhall  determine  of  it. 

CHAP.      X. 

Of  Retention. 


Contemplattoitt 


^.  I.  'TT^HE  next  Faculty  of  the  Mind, 
I       v/hereby  it  makes  a  farther  Pro- 

grefs  towards  Knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  Rc" 
tention,  or  the  keeping  of  thofe  limple  Ideas,  which,  from  Senfa- 
tion,  or  Reflexion,  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  Ways 3 
Firff,  by  keeping  the  Idea^  which  is  brought  into  it,  for  fome 
Time  aftually  in  View;  which  is  called  Coittemplation. 

§.  2.  The  other  Way  of  Retention,  is  the  Me^nory* 
Power  to  revive  again  in  our  Minds  thofe  Ideas, 
which  after  imprinting  have  difappcared,  or  have  been  as  it  were 
laid  afide  out  of  Sight ;  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  Heat, 
or  Light,  Yellow,  or  Sweet,  the  Gbjeft  being  removed.  This 
is  jyiemory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Store-houfe  of  our  Ideas, 
For  the  narrow  Mind  of  Man,  not  being  capable  of  having  many 
Ideas  under  View,  and  Confideration  at  once,  it  was  neceffary  to 
have  a  Repofitoiy,  to  lay  up  thofe /i/c-^j, which,  at  another  Time, 
it  might  have  Ufe  of  But  our  Ideas  being  nothing  but  aOual 
Perceptions  in  the  Mind,  which  ceafe  to  be  any  thing,  when  there 
is  no  Perception  of  them,  this  laying  up  of  our  Ideas,  in  the  Ke- 
pofitory  of  the  Memoiy,fignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  Mind 

Vol.  I.  R  has 
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has  a  Power,  in  many  Cafes,  to  revive  Perceptions,  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  Perception  annexed  to  them,  that 
it  has  had  them  before  :  And  in  this  Senfe  it  is,  that  our  Jt^eas  are 
faid  to  be  in  our  Memories,  when  indeed  they  aie  actually  no 
where ;  but  only  there  is  an  Ability  in  the  Mmd,  when  it  will, 
to  re  vive  them  agam,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  anew  on  itfelf, 
tho'  fome  with  more,  fome  with  lefs  Difficulty;  fome  more  live- 
ly, and  others  more  obfcurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  Afliftance 
of  this  Faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  all  xhok  Ideas  in  our  Un- 
derflandings,  which,  tho'  we  do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet 
we  can  bring  m  Sight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  Ob- 
je£ls  of  our  Thoughts,  without  the  Help  of  thofe  fenfible  Quali- 
ties, which  fiift  imprinted  them  there. 

Atte7itio)i  Re-  ^'  3*  Attention  and  Repetition  help  much  to 
petitio?i,  Plea-  the  iixing  any  Ideas  in  the  Memory;  but  thofe, 
fure  a>:d  Pain,  vvhich  naturally,  at  firft,  make  Lhe  deepeft  and 
jix     cas,  raoa  lalHng  Irapreffion,  are  thofe  which  are  ac- 

companied witli  Pleafure,  or  Pain.  The  great  Bufmefs  of  the 
Senfes,  being  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts,  or  advanta- 
ges the  Body,  it  is  wifely  ordered  by  Nature  (as  has  been  fhewn) 
that  Pain  fhould  accompany  the  Reception  of  feveral  Ideas; 
w  hich,  fupplying  the  Place  of  Conlideration  and  Reafoning  in 
Children,  and  afting  quicker  than  Confideration  in  grown  Men, 
makes  both  the  Old  and  Young  avoid  painful  Objedls,  with  that 
Hafte  which  is  neceflary  for  their  Prefervation ;  and  m  both, 
fettles  m  the  Memory  a  Caution  for  die  future. 

$.  4.  Concerning  the  feveral  Degrees  o/lafl- 
/_,  J.   '  ing,  wherewith  Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  I\Ie- 

mory,  we  may  obfer^e,  that  fome  of  them  have 
been  produced  in  the  Underftanding,  by  an  Objeft  alfefting  the- 
Senfes  once  only,  and  no  more  than  once ;  others,  tliat  have 
more  than  once  offered  tliCmlelves  to  the  Senfes,  have  yet  been 
little  taken  notice  of  j  the  Mind,  either  heedlefs,  as  in  Children, 
or  othexwife  employ'd,  as  in  Men,  intent  only  on  one  tiling,  not 
fettling  the  Stamp  deep  into  itfelf.  And  in  fome,  where  they 
are  fet  on  with  Care,  and  repeated  Impreffions,  either  thro'  the 
Temper  of  the  Body,  or  fome  other  Default,  the  Memory  is  ve- 
ry 
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ry  weak.  In  all  thefe  Ca(es, Ideas  in  the  Mind  quickly  fade,  and 
often  vanifti  quite  out  of  the  Underftanding,  leaving  no  more 
Footfteps,  or  remaining  Charafters  of  themfelves,  than  Shadows 
do,  flying  over  Fields  of  Corn ;  and  the  Mind  is  as  void  of  them, 
as  if  they  never  had  been  there. 

§.  5.  Thus  many  of  thofe  Ideasj  which  were  produced  in  the 
Minds  of  Children,  in  the  beginning  of  their  Senfation,  (fome  of 
which,  perhaps,  as  of  fome  Pleafures  and  Pains,  were  before 
they  were  born,  and  others  in  their  Infancy)  if,  in  the  future 
Courfe  of  their  Lives,  they  are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  loft, 
without  the  leaft  Glimpfe  remaining  of  them.  This  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  thofe,  who,  by  fome  Milchance,  iiave  loft  their  Sight, 
when  they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  Ideas  of  Colours, 
having  been  but  llightly  taken  notice  of,and  ceafmg  to  be  repeat- 
ed, do  quite  wear  out ;  fo  that  fome  Years  after,  there  is  no  more 
Notion,  nor  Memory  of  Colours  left  in  their  Minds,  than  in  thofe 
of  People  born  blind.  The  Memory,  in  fome  Men,  it  Is  true, 
is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  Miracle  j  but  yet  there  feems  to  be 
a  conftant  Decay  of  all  our  Ideas,  even  of  thofe  which  are  ftruck 
deepcft,  and  in  Minds  the  moft  retentive  ;  fo  that  if  they  be  not 
fometimes  renewed,  by  repeated  Exercife  of  the  Senfes,  or  Re- 
flexion on  thole  Kinds  of  Objefts,  which  at  firft  occalion'd  them, 
the  Print  wears  out,  and  at  laft  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen. 
Thus  the  Ideas,  as  well  as  Children,  of  our  Youth,  often  die  be- 
fore us  :  And  our  Minds  reprefent  to  us  thofe  Tombs,  to  which 
we  are  approaching ;  where,  tho'  the  Brafs  and  Marble  remain, 
yet  the  Infcriptions  are  effaced  by  Time, and  the  Imagery  moul- 
ders away.  The  Figures  draivrt  in  our  Minds,  are  laid  in  fading 
Colours;  and,  if  not  fometimes  refrelhed,  vanifh  and  difappear. 
How  much  the  Conftitution  of  our  Bodies,  and  the  Make  of  our 
Animal  Spirits,  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  I'empcr 
of  the  Brain  makes  this  Ditterence,  that  in  fome,  it  retains  the 
Characters  drawn  on  it  Uke  Marble,  in  others,  like  Free  Stone, 
and,  in  others,  little  better  than  Sand,  I  fhall  not  here  enquire  ; 
tho'  it  may  fcem  probable,  that  the  Conftitution  of  the  Body, 
does  fometimes  influence  the  Memory  ;  fince  we  oftentimes  find 
a  Dileafe  quite  ftrip  the  Mind  of  all  its  Ideas,  and  the  Flames  of 

a  Fever, 
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a  Fever /in  a  few  Days,  calcine  all  thofe  Images  to  Duft  and  Con- 
fufion,  which  feem'd  to  be  as  lading,  as  if  graved  in  Marble. 

§.  6.  But,  concerning  the  Ideas  themfclves,  it 
Conjlantly  re-  jg  g^jy  jq  remark,  that  thofe  that  are  oftenejl  re- 
fcarce  be  ^hjL^  frejhed^  (amongft  which  are  thofe  that  are  con- 
veyed into  the  Mind,  by  more  Ways  than  one) 
by  a  frequent  Return  of  the  Objects,  or  Anions,  that  produced 
them,/"ji:  themfelves  heji  in  the  Memory,  and  remain  clearef  I,  and 
longeft  there  :  And  therefore  thofe,  which  are  of  the  original 
Qualiues  of  Bodies,  viz.  Solidity ,  Extenfion,  Figure,  JMotion,  and 
ReJ};  and  thofe,  that  ahnoft  conftantly  affeft  our  Bodies,  as  Heat 
and  Cold;  and  thofe,  which  are  the  Aifeftions  of  all  Kinds  of 
Beings,  2i%  Exi/ience,  Duration,  and  Nw^w^fr,  which  almofi:  eve- 
ry Objedl,  that  afFefts  our  Senfes,  every  Thought,  which  em- 
ploys our  Minds,  bring  along  with  them  :  Thefe,  I  fay,  and  the 
like  Ideas,  are  feldom  quite  loft,  whilft  the  Mind  retains  any  Ide- 
as at  all, 

§.  7.  In  this  Secondary  Perception,  as  I  may 
Jnrcmemhviug,     ^^  ^^jj  j  viewing  again  the  Ideas  that  are 

the  Mind  IS  oft-  \  ,         .     ,  ■      r 

Vi  afiive.  lodg'd  in  the  Memory, the  Mind  is  oftentimes  more 

than  barely  pajfive;  the  Appearances  of  thofe 
dormant  Pi(rhires,  depending  fometimes  on  the  Will.  The 
iMind  very  often  fets  itfelf  on  work,  in  fearch  of  fome  hidden 
/:/e^,  and  turns,  as  it  were,  the  Eye  of  the  Soul  upon  it;tho'  fome- 
times too,  they  ftart  up  in  our  Minds,  of  their  own  accord,  and 
ortcr  themfelves  to  the  Underftanding ;  and  very  often  are  rouz- 
ed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  Cells,  into  open  Day-light,  by 
fome  turbulent  and  tempeftuous  Paflions :  Our  Affeftions  bring- 
ing Ideas  to  our  Memory, which  had  otherwife  lain  quiet  and  un- 
regarded. This  farther  is  to  be  obferved,  concerning  Ideas 
lodged  in  the  Memory,  and  upon  Occafion  revived  by  the  Mind, 
that  they  are  not  only  (as  the  Word,  revive,  imports)  none  of 
thcin  new  ones;  but  alfo  that  the  Mind  takes  Notice  of  them,  as 
of  a  former  Impreffion,  and  renews  its  Acquaintance  with  them, 
as  with  Ideas  it  had  known  before.  So  that,  tho'  Ideas  former- 
ly imprinted,  are  not  all  conftantly  in  View,  yet,  in  Remem- 
brance, they  are  conftantly  known  to  be  fuch  as  have  been 

formerly 
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formerly  imprinted;  /.  ^.  in  View,  and  taken  Notice  of  before, 
by  the  Underilanding. 

§.  8.  Memory,  in  an  intelleftual  Creature,  is    Two  Defers  in 
neceffary  in  the  next  Degree  to  Perception.   It    *^li^;;2^ 
is  of  fo  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,    Siowjiefs. 
all  the  reft  of  our  Faculties  are  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  ufelefs:  And  we,  in  our  Thoughts,  Reafonings,  and  ICnow- 
ledge,  could  not  proceed  beyond  prefent  Objefts,  were  it  not 
for  the  Affiftance  of  our  Memories,  wherein  there  may  be  k  -lu* 
Defeeis. 

Firjlf  That  it  hfes  the  Idea  quite,  and  fo  far  it  produces 
perfect  Ignorance.  For,  fince  we  can  know  nothing  farther 
than  we  have  the  Idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gone,  we  are  in  per- 
feft  Ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  Ideas 
tliat  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  ftore,  quick  eiiough  to  krve  the 
Mind  upon  Occafions.  This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  Degree,  is 
Stupidity;  and  he,  who,  thro'  this  Default  in  his  Memory,  has 
not  thcldeas,  that  are  really preferved  there,  ready  at  hand,  when 
Need  and  Occafion  calls  for  them,  were  almoft  as  good  be  with- 
out them  quite,  fince  they  ferve  him  to  little  Purpofe.  The  dull 
Man,  who  lofes  the  Opportunity,  whillt  he  is  feeking  in  his  Mind 
for  thofe  Ideas  that  ihould  ferve  his  Turn,  is  not  much  more 
happy  in  his  Knowledge,  than  one  that  is  perfectly  ignorant. 
'Tis  the  Bufinefs,  therefore,  of  the  Memory,  to  furnifli  to  the 
Mind  thofe  dormant  Ideas,  which  it  has  prefent  Occafion  for; 
in  the  having  them  ready  at  hand,  on  all  Occafions,  confifls  that 
which  we  call  Invention,  Fancy,  and  Qiiicknefs  of  Parts. 

§.  9.  These  areDefedls,  we  may  obfervc,  in  the  Memory  of 
one  Man,  compared  with  another.  There  is  another  Defect, 
which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in  the  Memory  of  Man  in  gene- 
ral, compared  with  fome  fuperior,  created,  intellciftual  Beings, 
which,  in  this  Faculty,  may  fo  far  excel  Man,  that  they  may  have 
conftantly  in  View  the  whole  Scene  of  all  their  former  Acti- 
ons, wherein  no  one  of  the  Thoughts,  they  have  ever  had,  may 
flip  out  of  their  Sight.  The  Omnifcience  of  God,  who  knows 
all  Things,  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  and  to  whom  the 

Thought^ 
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Thoughts  of  Mens  Hearts  always  lie  open,  may  fatisfy  us 
of  the  Poflibiiity  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt,  but  God  may 
communicate  to  thofe  glorious  Spirits,  his  immediate  Atten- 
dants, any  of  his  Perfeftions,  in  what  Proportion  he  pleafes,  as 
far  as  created  finite  Beings  can  be  capable  ?  'Tis  reported  of 
that  Prodigy  of  Parts,  Monfieur  Pafchal,  that,  till  the  Decay  of 
his  Health  had  impaired  his  Memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what 
he  had  done,  read,  or  thought,  in  any  Part  of  his  rational  Age, 
This  is  a  Privilege  fo  little  known  to  moft  Men,  that  it  feems 
almofl  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the  ordinary  way,  mea- 
fure  all  others  by  themfelves:  But  yet,  when  confidered,  may 
help  us  to  enlarge  our  Thoughts  towards  greater  Perfedlions  of 
it,  in  fuperior  Ranks  of  Spirits.  For  this  of  Mr.  Pafchal  was  ftill 
with  the  Narrownefs,  that  human  Minds  are  confin'd  to  here,  of 
having  great  Variety  of  Ideas  only  by  Succeflion,  not  all  at  once: 
Whereas  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Angels  may  probably  have  larger 
Views,  and  fome  of  them  be  endow'd  with  Capacities  able  to  re- 
tain together,  and  conftantly  fet  before  them,  as  in  one  Pifture, 
all  their  paft  Knowledge  at  once.  This  we  may  conceive,  would 
be  no  fmall  Advantage  to  the  Knowledge  of  a  thinking  Man,  if 
all  his  paft  Thoughts  and  Reafonings  could  be  always  prefent 
to  him.  And,  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  it  one  of  thofe  Ways, 
wherein  the  Knowledge  of  feparate  Spirits  may  exceedingly 
furpafs  ours. 

§.  I  o.  This  Faculty  of  laying  up,  and  retain- 
Memorv  ^^  *'"S  ^^^  Ideas,  that  are  brought  into  the  Mind,  fe- 

veral other  Animals  feem  to  have^  to  a  great  De- 
gree, as  well  as  Man.  For,  to  pafs  by  other  Inftances,  Birds 
learning  of  Tunes,  and  the  Endeavours  one  may  obferve  in 
them  to  hit  the  Notes  right,  put  it  paft  doubt,  widi  me,  that 
they  have  Perception,  and  retain  Ideas  in  their  Memories,  and 
ufe  them  for  Patterns.  For  it  feems  to  me  impoffible,  that  they 
fhould  endeavour  to  conform  their  Voices  to  Notes,  (as  'tis  plain 
they  do)  of  which  they  had  no  Ideas.  For  tho*  I  ftiould  grant 
Sound  may  mechanically  caufe  a  certain  Motion  of  the  animal 
Spirits,  in  the  Brains  of  thofe  Birds,  whilft  the  Tune  is  aftually 
playing ;  and  that  Motion  may  be  continued  on,  to  the  Mulcles 

of 
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of  the  Wings,  and  fo  the  Bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by 
certain  Noifes,  becaufe  this  may  tend  to  the  Bird's  Prefen'ation: 
Yet  that  can  never  befuppofed  aReafon,  why  it  ftiould  caufe, 
mechanically,  either whilft  theTunewas  playing,  much  lefs  after 
it  has  ceafed,  fuch  a  Motion  in  the  Organs  of  the  Bird's  Voice,  as 
(hould  conform  it  to  the  Notes  of  a  foreign  Sound,  which  I- 
mitation  can  be  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Bird's  Prefervation:  But,  which 
is  more,  it  cannot,  with  any  Appearance  of  Reafon,  be  fuppof- 
ed,  (much  lefs  proved)  that  Birds,  without  Senf<;  and  Memory', 
can  approach  their  Notes,  nearer  and  nearer,  by  Degrees,  to  a 
Tune  play'd  Yefterday ;  which,  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their 
r.Iemor}'',  is  now  no  where,  nor  can  be  a  Pattern  for  them  to  i- 
mitate,  or  which  any  repeated  Efiays  can  bring  tliem  nearer  to. 
Since  there  is  no  Reafon,  why  the  Sound  of  a  Pip'C  fhould  leave 
Traces  in  their  Brains,  which,  not  at  firft,  but  by  tl'ieu:  After-en- 
deavours, ftioidd  produce  the  like  Sounds  ;  and  why  the  Sounds 
they  make  themfelves,  fhould  not  make  Traces,  which  they 
fhould  follow,  as  well  as  thofc  of  the  Pipe,  is  ijnpoffible  to 
conceive. 

CHAP.    XL 

Of  Discerning,  and  other  Operations  of  the 

Mind, 

§.  I .    A    N  OTHER  Faculty  we  may  take    NoKm-aledge  with- 
f\  notice  of,  in  ourMinds,  is  that  of    '"^  IDifceniing. 

Dlfceming  and  difUnguifliing  between  feveral  Ideas 
it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  confufed  Perception  of  fome- 
thing  in  general :  Unlefs  tlie  Mind  had  a  diftinft  Perception  of 
different  Objects,  and  their  Qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  ve- 
ry little  Knowledge ;  tho'  the  Bodies,  that  affeft  us,  were  as 
bufy  about  us,  as  they  arc  now,  and  the  Mind  were  continually 
employed  in  Thinking.  On  this  Faculty  of  diflinguiflung  one 
Thing  from  another,  depends  the  Evideijce  and  Certainty  of  fe- 
veral, even  very  general  Propofitions,  which  have  palTsd  for  in- 
nate 
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nate  Truths ;  becaufe  Men,  overlooking  the  true  Caufe,  why 
thole  Propofitions  find  univerfal  Aflent,  impute  it  wholly  to  na- 
tive, uniform  Impreflions ;  whereas  it  in  Truth  depends  upon  tkis 
clear,  dJfcerning  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two 
Ideai  to  be  the  fame,  or  different.  But  of  this  more  hereafter* 
§.  2.  How  much  the  Imperfedion  of  accu- 
The  Difference  ratelydifcriminating  Ideasone  from  another,  lies 
Judgment.  either  in  the  Dulnefs,  or  Faults,  of  the  Organs 

of  Senfe  ;  or  want  of  Acutenefs,  Exercife,  or 
Attention,  in  the  Underftanding  ;  or  Haltinefs  and  Precipitancy, 
natural  to  fome  Tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine:  It  fuffices 
to  take  notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  Operations,  that  the  Mind 
may  refleft  on,  and  obferve  in  itfelf.  It  is  of  that  Confequence 
to  its  other  ICnowledge,  that,  fo  far  as  this  Faculty  is  in  itfelf 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of,  for  the  diftinguilhing  one  thing 
from  another ;  fo  far  our  Notions  are  confuted,  and  our  Reafon 
and  Judgment  difturbed,  or  mifled.  If,  in  having  our  Ideas  in  the 
Memory  ready  at  hand,  confifts  Quicknefs  of  Parts  ;  in  this  of 
having  them  unconfufed,  and  being  able  nicely  to  diftinguifh  one 
Thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  leaft  Difference, 
confiits,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  Exaftnefs  of  Judgment,  and 
Clearnefs  of  Reaion,  which  is  to  be  obferved  in  one  Man  above 
anotlier.  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  fome  Reafon  of 
that  common  Obfervation,  that  Men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
Wit,  and  prompt  Memories,  have  not  always  the  cleareft  Judg- 
ment, or  deepeft  Reafon:  For  Wit,  lying  mofl:  in  the  Affemblage 
oi  Ideas  J  and  putting  thofe  together  with  Quicknefs  and  Variety, 
wnerein  can  be  found  any  Refemblance,  or  Congruit)^,  thereby 
to  make  up  pleafant  Piftures,  and  agreeable  Vifions  in  the  Fancy; 
Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  Side,  in  fepa- 
rating  carefully,  one  from  another.  Ideas,  wherein  can  be  found 
the  leaft  Difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  milled  by  Similitude, 
and,  by  Affinity^  to  take  one  Thing  for  another.  This  is  a 
Way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  Metaphor  and  AUufion  ; 
wherein,  for  the  moft  part,  lies  that  Entertainment  and  Pleafan- 
try  of  Wit,  which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the  Fancy,  and  therefore 
fo  acceptable  to  all  People  j  becaufe  its  Beauty  appears  at  fiift 

Sight, 
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Sight,  and  there  is  required  no  Labour  of  Thought,  to  examine 
what  Truth,  or  Reafon,  tliere  is  in  it.  The  Mind,  without  lock- 
ing any  farther,  refts  fatisfied  with  the  Agreeablenefs  of  the  Pic- 
ture, and  the  Gaiety  of  the  Fancy;  and  it  is  a  Kind  of  anAfFront 
to  go  about  to  examine  it,  by  the  fevere  Rules  of  Truth  and  good 
Reafon  ;  whereby  it  appears>  that  it  conlifts  in  fomething  that 
is  not  perfeftly  conformable  to  them. 

§.  3.  To  the  well  diftinguifhing  our  Ideas,  it  Cleamefs  alo7ti 
chiefly  contributes,  that  they  be  clear  and  deter,  ^'"'j^''''  ^'"■''''^ 
minate:  And,  when  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  breed 
any  Confujion,  or  Miftake,  about  them,  tho'  the  Senfes  fhould 
(as  fometimes  they  do)  convey  them  from  the  fame  Objeft  dif- 
ferently, on  different  Occafions,  andfofeem  to  err.  For  tho'  a- 
JMan,  in  a  Fever,  fhould,  from  Sugar,  have  a  bitter  Tafte,  whicii, 
at  anodier  time,  would  produce  a  fweet  one  ;  yet,  the  Idea  of 
Bitter  in  that  Man's  Mind,  would  be  as  clear  and  diftin£t  from 
the  Idea  of  Sweet,  as  if  he  had  tafted  only  Gall.  Nor  does  it 
make  any  more  Confufion,  between  the  two  Ideas  of  Sweet  and 
Bitter,  that  the  fame  Sort  of  Body  produces  at  one  time  one, 
and  at  another  time  sxioihev  Idea,  by  thcTalle,  than  it  makes 
a  Confufion  in  two  Ideas  of  White  and  Sweet,  or  Wiute  and 
Round,  that  the  fame  Piece  of  Sugar  produces  them  both  in  the 
Mind  at  the  fame  time.  And  the  Ideas  of  Orange- colour  and 
Azure,  that  are  produced  in  the  Mind,  by  the  fiime  Parcel  of  the 
Infufion  oi  Lignwn  Nephriticu?n,  are  no  lels  diltinct  Ideas,  thaii 
thofe  of  the  fame  Colours,  taken  from  two  very  ditferent  Bodies. 

§.  4.  The  comparing  them  one  with 
another,  in  refpecl  of  Extent,  Degrees,  Time,  ^'   '"^' 

Place,  or  any  other  Circumftances,  is  another  Operation  of  the 
Mind  about  its  Ideas,  and  is  that,  upon  which  depends  all  that 
large  Tribe  of  Ideas,  comprehended  undev  Relation;  which,  of 
howvall  anExtentitis,Ifliall  havcOccafion  toconfider  hereafter. 

§.  5.  How  far  Brutes  partake  in  this  Faculty,     Brutes  covi- 
is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  1  imagine  they  ha\  e    t^''*^  '^^'^  "'^- 
it  not  in  any  great  Degree:  For  tho'  they  pro-    P^>'J'^^^0' 
bably  have  fcveral  Ideas  diftinft  enough,  yet  it  feems  to  me  to 
be  the  Prerogative  of  Human  Underltanding,  when  it  has  fufii- 

VoL.  I.  S  cicnrly 
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eiently  diftinguifhed  any  Ideas,  fo  as  to  perceive  them  to  be  per- 
fectly different,  and  fo  confequently  two,  to  caft  about  and  con- 
fider  in  what  Circumftances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared : 
And,  therefore,  I  think,  Beajis  compare  not  their  Ideas^  farther 
than  fome  fenfible  Circumltances  annexed  to  the  Objefts  them- 
felves.  The  other  Power  of  comparing,  which  msy  be  obferv- 
ed  in  Men,  belonging  to  general  Ideas,  and  ufeful  only  to  ab- 
ftracl  Reafonings,  we  may  probably  conjefture  Beafts  have  not. 
-,  ,.  §.  6.The  next  Operation,  we  may  obferve  in 

^  ^       the  Mmd  about  its  Ideas,  is  COMPOSITION; 

whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofe  fimple  ones  it  has  re- 
ceived from  Senfation  and  Reflexion,  and  combines  them  into 
complex  ones.  Under  this  of  Compofition,  may  be  reckon'd 
alfo,  that  of  ENLARGING ;  wherein,  tho'  the  Compofition 
does  not  fo  much  appear,  as  in  more  complex  ones,  yet  it  is, 
neverthelefs,  a  putting  feveral  Ideas  together,  tho*  of  the  fame 
Kind.  Thus,  by  adding  feveral  Units  together,  we  make  the 
Idea  of  a  Dozen ;  and  putting  together  the  repeated  Ideas  of 
feveral  Perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  Furlong. 
Brutes  com-  ^'  7*  ^^  ^^'^^>  ^^^*^'  ^  fuppofe,  Brutes  come  far 

pound  but  lit-  fhort  of  Men :  For  tho'  they  take  in,  and  re* 
^^''«  tain  together  feveral  Combinations  of  fimple 

Ideas,  as,  poffibly,  the  Shape,  Smell,  and  Voice  of  his  Maftcr, 
make  up  the  complex  Idea  a  Dog  has  of  him;  or,  rather,  are  fo 
many  diftinft  Marks,  whereby  he  knows  him;  yet,  I  do  not  think 
they  Jo  of  themfelves  ever  compound  them,  and  make  complex 
Jdeas:  And,  perhaps,  even  where  we  think  they  have  complex 
Ideas,  'tis  only  one  fimple  one  that  direfts  them  in  the  Know- 
ledge of  feveral  Things,  which,  poflibly,  they  difhnguifli  lefs  by 
their  Sight  than  we  imagine :  For  I  have  been  credibly  inform- 
ed, that  a  Bitch  will  nurfe,  play  with,  and  be  fond  of  young 
Foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of  her  Puppies,  if  you  can  but 
get  them  once  to  fuck  her,  fo  long,  that  her  Milk  may  go  thro* 
them,  x'lnd  thofe  Animals,  which  have  a  numerous  Brood  of 
young  ones  at  once,  appear  not  to  have  any  Knowledge  of  their 
Number ;  for,  tho'  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their 
young,  that  are  taken  from  them,  whilA  they  are  in  fight,  or  hear- 

ing; 
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ing ;  yet,  if  one,  or  two  of  them  be  ftolen  from  them  m  their 

Abfence,  or  without  Noife,  they  appear  not  to  mifs  them,  or  to 

have  any  Senfe  that  their  Number  is  leflen'd. 

6.  8.  When  Children  have,  by  repeated  Sen-     ..     . 
^  ,„,.,,__*.        ,  Namtn?. 

rations,  got  Ideas  fixed  m  their  Memories,  they 

begin,  by  degrees,  to  learn  the  Ufe  of  Signs.  And,  when  they 
have  got  the  Skill  to  apply  the  Organs  of  Speech  to  the  framing 
of  articulate  Sounds,  they  begin  to  make  uje  of  Words,  to  fig- 
nify  their  Ideas  to  others :  Thefe  verbal  Signs  they  fometimes 
borrow  from  others,  and  fometimes  make  themfelves,  as  one 
may  obferve  among  the  new  and  unufual  Names  Children  often 
give  to  Things,  in  their  fiift  Ufe  of  Language. 

§.  o.  The  Vfe  of  Words  then  being  to  (land  ^.na- 
as  outward  Marks  of  our  internal  Ideas,  and 
thofe  Ideas  being  taken  from  particular  Things,  if  every  parti- 
cular Idea  that  we  take  in,  Ihould  have  a  diftind  Name,  Names 
muft  be  endlefs.  To  prevent  this,  the  Mind  makes  the  parti- 
cular Ideas,  received  from  particular  Objefls,  to  become  gene- 
ral ;  which  is  done  by  confidering  them  as  they  are  in  the  Mind 
fuch  Appearances,  feparate  from  all  other  Exiftences,  and  the 
Circumftances  of  real  Exigence,  as  Time,  Place,  or  any  other 
concomitant  Ideas.  This  is  called  ABSTRACTION,  where- 
by Ideas ^  taken  from  particular  Beings,  become  general  Repre- 
fentatives  of  all  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  and  their  Names,  general 
Names,  applicable  to  whatever  exifls,  conformable  to  fuch  ab- 
ftradl  Ideas.  Such  precife,  naked  Appcaiances  in  the  Mind, 
without  confidering  how,  whence,  or  with  what  others  they 
came  there,  the  Underllanding  lays  up  (with  Names  common- 
ly annexed  to  them)  as  the  Standards  to  rank  real  Exiftences 
into  Sorts,  as  they  agree  with  thefe  Patterns,  and  to  denominate 
them  accordingly.  Thus,  the  fame  Colour,  being  obierved  To- 
day in  Chalk,  or  Snow,  which  the  Mind,  Yeftcrday,  received 
from  Milk,  it  confiders  that  Appearance  alone  makes  it  a  Repre- 
fentative  of  all  of  that  Kind ;  and  having  given  it  the  Name, 
Whitenefs,  it,  by  that  Sound,  fignifies  the  fameQualiry,  whcrefo- 
ever  to  be  imagined,  or  met  with  ;  and  thus  Univcrfals,  whether 

Ideas,  or  Terms,  are  made. 

§.  10.  If 
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§.  10.  If  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  ^^^/j 
.  compound  and  enlarge  their  Ideas  that  way,  to 

any  degree ;  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  pofitive  in, 
that  the  Power  of  Ahjlra6ling  is  not  at  all  in  them ;  and  that  the 
having  of  general  Ideas y  is  that  which  puts  a  perfefl  Difiin^Vion 
betwixt  Man  and  Brutes,  and  is  an  Excellency,  which  the  Facul- 
ties of  Brutes  do,  by  no  means,  attain  to.  For  it  is  evident,  we 
obferve  no  Footlteps  in  them,  of  making  ufe  of  general  Signs 
for  univerfal/^e^j;  from  which  we  have  Reafon  to  imagine,  that 
they  have  not  the  Faculty  of  abftrafting,  or  making  general  Ide- 
ds,  fince  they  have  no  Ufe  of  Words,  or  any  other  general  Signs. 
§.  1 1.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit  Organs  to 
frame  articulate  Sounds,  that  they  have  no  Ufe,  or  Knowledge, 
of  general  Words  ;  fince  many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fafhion 
fuch  Sounds,  and  pronounce  Words  dillinftly  enough,  but  ne- 
ver with  any  fuch  Application.  And,  on  the  other  fide.  Men, 
who,  thro'  fome  Defeft  in  the  Organs,  want  Words,  yet  fail  not 
to  exprefs  their  imiverfal  Ideas  by  Signs,  which  ferve  them  in- 
ftead  of  general  Words  ;  a  Faculty  which  we  fee  Beafts  come 
fiiort  in.  And,  therefore,  I  think,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  'tis  in 
this,  that  the  Species  of  Brutes  are  difcriminated  from  Man;  and 
'tis  that  proper  DitFerence,  wherein  they  are  wholly  feparated, 
and  which  at  laft  widens  to  io  vafl  a  Diftance  :  For,  if  they  have 
any  Ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  Machines,  (as  fome  would  have 
them)  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  fome  Reafon.  It  feems  as 
evident  to  me,  that  they  do,  fome  of  them,  in  certain  Inftances, 
reafon,  as  that  tliey  have  Scnfe;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  Ideas y 
juft  as  they  received  them  from  their  Senfes.  They  are  the  bcfl 
of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  Bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I 
think,  the  Faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  oi  Abjira6lkn. 

y /.  .        ,  ^f  12.  How  far  Idiots  are  concerned  in  the 

janjts  and 

Madmen.  Want,  orWeaknefs,  of  any,  or  all  of  the  forego- 

ing Faculties,  anexaft Obfervation  of  their  fe- 
veral  A\'^ays  of  faltering  would  no  doubt  difcover  :  For  thofe, 
who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the  Ideas  that  come  inr 
to  their  Minds  but  ill,  who  cannot  readily  excite,  or  compound 
fhem,  wiil  have  little  Matter  to  think  on.     Thofe,_  who  cannot 

diflinguifli. 
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diftinguifh,  compare,  and  abftraft,  would  hardly  be  able  to  un- 
derftand,  and  make  ule  of  Language,  or  judge,  or  reafon,  to 
any  tolerable  degree  ;  but  only  a  little,  and  imperfeaiy,  about 
Things  prefent,  and  very  familiar  to  their  Senfes.  And,  indeed, 
any  of  the  fore  mentioned  Faculties,if\vanting,or  out  of  order, 
produce  fuitableDefefts  inMensUnderftandings  andKnowledge. 
§.  1 3.  In  fine,  the  Defe£ls  o( Naturals  feem  to  proceed  from 
Want  of  Quicknefs,  Activity,  and  Motion,  in  the  mtelleftual 
Faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  Reafon;  whereas  MaJ- 
tnen,  on  the  other  fide,  feem  to  fuffer  by  the  other  Extreme : 
For  they  do  not  appear  to  me  have  loft  the  Faculty  of  Reafon- 
ing;  but,  having  joined  together  fome  Ideas  very  v/rongly,  they 
miftake  them  for  Truths ;  and  they  err,  as  Men  do  that  argue 
right,  from  wrong  Principles.  For,  by  the  Violence  of  their 
Imaginations,  having  taken  their  Fancies  for  Realities,  they 
make  right  Dedudlions  from  them.  Thus  you  Ihall  find  a  di- 
ftrafted  Man  fancying  himfelf  a  King,  with  a  right  Inference, 
require  fuitable  Attendance,  Refpedl,  and  Obedience :  Others, 
who  have  thought  themfelves  made  of  Glafs,  have  ufed  the 
■  Caution  neceflary  to  preferve  fuch  brittle  Bodies.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  a  Man  who  is  very  fober,  and  of  a  right Underftand- 
ing  in  all  other  things,  may,  in  one  particular,  be  as  frantic  as 
any  in  Bedlam;  if  either,  by  any  fudden  very  ftrong  Impreffion, 
or  long  fixing  his  Fancy  upon  one  fort  of  Thoughts,  incohej-ent 
Ideas  have  been  cemented  together  fo  powerfully,  as  to  remain 
united.  But  there  are  Degrees  of  Madnefs,  as  of  Folly  •,  the 
diforderly  jumbling  Ideas  together,  is  in  fome  more,  and  fome 
lefs.  In  fhort,  herein  feems  to  lie  the  Difference  between  Idiots 
and  Madmen,  that  Madmen  put  wrong  Ideas  together,  and  fo 
make  wrong  Propofitions,  but  argue  and  reafon  right  fi-om 
them  ;  but  Idiots  make  very  few  or  no  Propofitions,  and  rea- 
fon fcarce  at  all. 

§.  14.  These,  I  think,  are  the  firfl:  Facul-      ..   .    , 
ties  and  Operations  of  the  Mind,  which  it  makes 
ufe  of  in  Underftanding ;  and  tho'  they  are  exercifed  about  all 
its  Ideas  in  general,  yet  the  Inftances,   I  have  hitherto  given, 
have  been  ghiefly  in  fmiple  Ideas;  and  I  have  fubjoined  the  Ex- 
plication 
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plication  of  thefe  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  to  that  of  fimple  /- 
deas,  before  I  come  to  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  complex 
ones,  for  thefe  following  Reafons: 

FirJ}y  Because  feveral  of  thefe  Faculties  being  exercifed  at 
firft,  principally  about  fimple  Ideas,  we  might,  by  following 
Nature  in  its  ordinary  Method,  trace  and  diicover  them  in  their 
Rife,  Progrefs,  and  gradual  Improvements. 

Secondly,  Because,  obferving  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  how 
they  operate  about  fimple  Ideas,  which  are  ufually,  in  moft 
Mens  Minds,  much  more  clear,  precife,  and  diftinfl,  than  com- 
plex ones,  we  may  the  better  examine  and  learn  how  the  Mind 
abftrafts,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercifes  its  other  Ope- 
rations, about  thofe  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much 
more  liable  to  miftake. 

Thirdly,  Because  thefe  very  Operations  of  the  Mind,  about 
Ideas,  received  from  Senfation,  are  themfelves,  when  reflefted 
on,  another  Set  of  Ideas,  derivM  from  that  other  Source  of  our 
Knowledge,  which  I  call  Reflexion,  and,  therefore,  fit  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  this  Place,  after  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation.  Of  Com- 
pounding, Comparing,  Abfl;ra6ling,  <^c.  I  have  but  jult  fpoken, 
having  occafion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other  Places. 

_,  ^  ,  §.  I  ^.  And  thus  I  have  given  a  fhort,  and,  I 

Ths/e  are  the  ■>      ^  o  7         7  -■ 

Beginnhigs  of  ^^^"^K  ^"^^^  Hiflory  of  the  frfl  Beginnings  of  Hu- 
Human  Know-  man  Knoxvledge,  whence  the  Mind  has  its  firft 
ledge.  Objefls,  and  by  what  Steps  it  makes  its  Pro- 

grefs, to  the  laying  in,  and  ftoring  up  thofe  Ideas,  out  of  which 
is  to  be  framed  all  the  Knowledge  it  is  capable  of;  wherein  I 
muft  appeal  to  Experience  and  Obfervation,  whether  I  am  in 
the  right:  The  beft  Way  to  come  to  Truth,  being  to  examine 
things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we 
fancy  of  ourfelves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to  imagine. 

§.  16.  To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  Way, 

Yienci  ^^^  ^  ^^^  difcover,  ivhereby  the  Ideas  of  Things 

are  brought  into  theUnderflanding:  If  other  Men 

have  either  innate  Ideas,  or  infufed  Principles,  they  have  Rea- 

Ibni  to  enjoy  them  ;  and,  if  they  are  fure  of  it,  it  is  impolTible  for 

others  to  deny  them  the  Privilege  that  they  have  above  their 

Neighbours. 
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Neighbours.  I  can  fpeak,  but  of  what  I  find  in  myfelf,  and  is 
agreeable  to  thofe  Notions;  which,  if  we  will  examine  the  whole 
Courfe  of  Men,  in  their  feveral  Ages,  Countries,  and  Educati- 
ons, feem  to  depend  on  thofe  Foundations,  which  I  have  laid, 
and  to  correfpond  with  this  Method,  in  all  the  Parts,  and  De- 
grees thereof. 

§.17.1  PRETEND  not  to  teach,but  to  enquire,  n  k  v 
and,  therefore,  cannot  but  confcfs  here  again. 
That  external  and  internal  Senfation  are  the  only  PafTages,  tliat 
I  can  find,  of  Knowledge,  to  the  Undeiilanding.  Thefe  alone, 
as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  are  the  Windows,  by  which  Light  is  let 
into  this  Dark  Room  r  For,  methinks,  the  Underjland'tng  is  not 
much  unlike  a  Clofet,  wholly  ihut  from  Light,  with  only  fome 
little  Opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vifibleRefemblances,or/^«'^ 
of  Things  without :  Would  the  Piftures,  coming  into  fuch  a  dark 
Room,  but  Itay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly,  as  to  be  found,  upon 
occafion,  it  would  very  much  refemble  the  Underftanding  of  a 
IVlan,  in  reference  to  all  Objefts  of  Sight,  and  the  Ideas  of  tnem. 

These  are  my  Guefles,  concerning  the  Means,  whereby  the 
.Underftanding  comes  to  have,  and  retain,  fimple  Ideas,  and  the 
Modes  of  them,  with  fome  other  Operations  about  them.  I  pro- 
ceed now,  to  examine  fome  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas,  and  their 
Modes,  a  little  more  particularly. 

CHAP.     XII. 

Of  Com-plex  Ideas. 

§.  I.  T  T  TE  have  hitherto  confidered  thofe     Made  by  the 
YY     Ideas,  in  the  Reception  whereof    ^">^P^e  oues. 
the  Mind  is  only  paffive,  which     ^^''^'^  '"'  '^ 
are  thofe  fimple  ones,  received  from  Senfatim,  and  Reflexion,  be- 
fore mentioned,  whereof  the  Mind  cannot  make  one  to  itfelf,nor 
have  any  Idea,  which  does  not  wholly  confift  of  them.     But,  as 
the  Mind  is  wholly  pafTivc,  in  the  Reception  of  all  its  fimple 
Jdeasy^o  it  exerts  feveral  A£ls  of  its  own,  whereby,  out  of  its  fim- 
ple  Ideas,  as  the  Materials  and  Foundations  of  the  reft;  the  other 

are 
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are  framed.     The  Afts  of  the  Mind,  wherein  it  exerts  its  Pow- 
er over  its  fimple  Ideas,  are  chiefly  thefe  three :  i .  Combining  fe- 
veral  fimple  Ideas  into  one  compound  one,  and  thus  all  complex 
Ideas  are  made.     2.  The  fecond,  is  bringing  two  Ideas ^  whether 
fimple,or  complex,together  ;and  fetting  them  by  one  another,  fo 
as  to  take  a  View  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them  into 
one  ;  by  which  way,  it  gets  all  its  Ideas  of  Relations.     3.  The 
third,  is  feparating  them  from  all  other  Ideas,  that  accompany 
them,  in  their  real  Exiftence ;  this  is  called  Abjira^ion:  And 
thus  all  its  general  Ideas  are  made.     This  fliews  Man's  Power, 
and  its  way  of  Operation,  to  be  much-what  the  fame,  in  the  Ma- 
terial, and  Intelledual  World.     For  the  Materials,  in  both,  be- 
ing fuch  as  he  has  no  Power  over,  either  to  make,  or  deftroy, 
ail,  that  Man  can  do,  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  fet 
them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  feparate  them.     1  ihall  here  be- 
gin with  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  in  the  Confideration  of  complex  Ideas, 
and  come  to  the  other  two,  in  their  due  Places.     As  fimple 
Ideas  are  obfcrved  to  exift,  in  feveral  Combinations  united  toge- 
ther, fo  the  Mind  has  a  Power  to  conlider  feveral  of  them,  unit- 
ed together,  as  one  Idea;  and  that  not  only  as  they  are  united 
in  external  Obje6ts,  but  as  itfelf  has  join'd  them.     Ideas,  thus 
made  up  of  feveral  limpie  ones  put  together,  I  call  Complex; 
fuch  as  are  Beauty,  Gratitude,  a  Man,  an  Army,  the  Vniverfe; 
which,  tho'  complicated  of  various  fimple  Ideas,  or  complex  Ide- 
as, made  up  of  fimple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  Mind  pleafes,  con- 
fidered  each,  by  itiolf,  as  one  entire  thing,  and  lignified  by  one 
l^ame. 

Muds  volunta-  §•  2.  In  this  Faculty  of  repeating  and  joining 
^i^J'  together  its  Ideas,  the  Mind  has  great  Power,  in 

varying  and  multiplying  the  Ubjeds  of  its  Thoughts,  infinitely 
beyond  what  Senjation,  or  Fefiexion  furniihed  it  with  j  but  all 
this  itill  contined  to  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  which  it  received  from 
thoie  two  Sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  Materials  of  all 
its  Corapofitions.  For  fimple  Ideas  are  all  from  Thmgs  thcm- 
felves,  and  of  thefe  the  Mind  can  have  no  more,  nor  any  other 
than  what  are  fuggefted  to  it.  It  can  have  no  other  Ideas  of  fen- 
fible  Qualities,  than  what  come  from  without,  by  the  Senfes, 

nor 
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nor  any  Ideas  of  other  kind  of  Operations,  of  a  thinking  Sub- 
ftance,  than  what  it  finds  in  itfelf ;  but,  when  it  has  once  got 
thefe  fimple  IdeaSy  it  is  not  conlined  barely  to  Obfervation,  and 
what  offers  itfelf  from  without:  It  can,  by  its  own  Power,  put 
together  thofe  Ideas  it  has,  and  makt  ne^  Complex  oneSf  which 
it  never  received,  fo  united. 

§.  3.  Complex  Ideas,  however  compounded    4re  either 
and  decompounded,  tho'  their  Number  be  in-    ■^"'^r,  Sub' 
finite,  and  the  Variety  endlefs,  wherewith  they    Re^atimL 
fill  and  entertain  the  Thoughts  of  Men ;  yet,  I 
think,  they  may  be  all  reduced  under  thefe  three  Heads. 

1.  Modes. 

2.  Stibflances. 

3.  Relations. 

§.  4.  Firjl,  Modes  I  call  fuch  Complex  Ideas, 
which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  Suppofition  of  fubfifting  by  themfelves,  but  are  con- 
•fidered  as  Dependencies  on,  or  AfFe^ions  of  Subftances;  fuch 
are  the  Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Words  Triangle,  Gratitude,  Mur- 
der,  <bc.  And  if  in  this  I  ufe  the  Word  Mode,  in  fomewhat  a 
different  Senfe  from  its  ordinary  Signification,  I  beg  pardon ;  it 
being  unavoidable,  in  Difcourfes  differing  from  the  ordinary,  re- 
ceivedNotions,  either  to  make  newWords,  or  to  ufe  old  Words, 
in  fomewhat  a  new  Signification;  the  latter  whereof,  in  our  pre- 
fent  Cafe,  is,  perhaps,  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two. 

§.5.  Of  thefe  Modes,  there  are  two  Sorts, 
which   deferve  diflinft  Confideration.      f'lrji,    j^ixed  Modes. 
There  are  fome  which  are  only  Variations,  or 
different  Combinations  of  the  fame  fimple  Idea,  without  the 
Mixture  of  any  other  ;  as  a  Dozen,  or  Score  ;  which  are  no- 
thing but  the  Ideas  of  fo  many  diftinft  Units  added  together  ; 
and  thefe  I  call  Simple  Modes,  as  being  contained  within  the 
Bounds  of  one  fimple  Idea.    Secondly,  There  are  others,  com- 
pounded of  fimple  Ideas,  of  feveral  Kinds,  put  together,  to  make 
one  complex  one  ;  v.  g.  Beauty,  confifting  of  a  certain  Com- 

VoL.  I.  T  f  oation 
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pofition  of  Colour  and  Figure,  caufing  Delight  in  the  Beholder; 
Theft,  which,  being  the  concealed  Change  of  the  Pofleflion  of 
any  thing,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Proprietor,  contains,  as 
is  vifible,  a  Combination  of  feverai  Ideas  of  feveral  Kinds  j  and 
thefe  I  call  Mixed  Mode  ■-. 

_  ,„  r  §'  ^-  Secondly,  The  Ideas  of  Sub  fiances  are 

Subjlances  fin-     .   \  ^^      ,  .      /'        .  „      ,     ^ ,        -^  . 

pie  or  collet--      fh^h  Combinations  of  fmiple  Ideas,  as  are  taken 

the.  to  reprefent  diftinft  particular  Things,  fubfift- 

iiig  by  themfelves ;  in  which  the  fuppofed,  or  confufed  Idea  of 
Subftance,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  always  the  firft  and  chief.  Thus,  if 
to  Subflance  be  joined  the  fimple  Idea  of  a  certain  dull,  whitifh 
Colour,  with  certain  Degrees  of  Weight,  Hardnefs,  Ductility, 
and  Fufibility,  we  have  the  Idea  of  Lead;  and  a  Combination 
of  the  Ideas  of  a  certain  Sort  of  Figure,  with  the  Powers  of  Mo- 
tion, Thought,  and  Reafoning,  joined  to  Subftance,  make  the 
ordinary  Ideas  of  a  Man.  Now,  of  Subftances  alfo,  there  are  two 
Sorts  of  Ideas;  one  of  fmgle  Subftances,  as  they  exift  feparate- 
ly,  as  of  a  Man,  or  a  Sheep;  the  other  of  feveral  of  thofe  put 
together,  as  an  Jrmy  of  Men,  or  Flock  of  Sheep  ;  which  collec- 
five  Ideas  of  feveral  Suhflancesj  thus  put  together,  are  as  much, 
each  of  them,  one  fingle  Idea,  as  that  of  a  Man,  or  an  Unit. 

§.7.  Thirdly,  The  laft  Sort  of  complex  /- 
deas,  is  that  we  call  Relaiion,   which  confifts 
in  the  Confideration,  and  comparing  one  Idea  with  another. 
Of  thefe  feveral  Kinds,  we  fhall  treat  in  their  Order. 
The  ahflnifel}  §•  8.  If  we  trace  the  Progrefs  of  our  Minds, 

Ideas  from  ths  and  with  Attention  obfcrve,  how  it  repeats, 
tivo  Sources.  ^jjg  together,  and  unites  its  fimple  Ideas, 
received  from  Senfation,  or  Reflexion,  it  will  lead  us  far- 
ther than  at  firft,  perhaps,  we  fhould  have  imagined.  And,  I 
believe,  we  fhall  find,  if  we  v/arily  obferve  the  Originals  of  our 
Notions,  that  even  the  mofl  abfirufe  Ideas,  how  remote  foever 
they  may  feem  fromSenfe,  or  from  any  Operation  of  our  Minds, 
are  yet  only  fuch  as  the  Underftanding  frames  to  itfelf,  by  re- 
peating and  joining  together  Ideas,  that  it  had,  either  from  Ob- 
je£ls  of  Senfe,  or  from  its  own  Operations  about  them :  So  that 
thofe  even  large  and  ahjirad  Ideas,  are  derived  from  Senfation, 

or 
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cr  Reflexion,  being  no  other  than  what  the  Mind,  by  the  ordi- 
nary \}{t  of  its  own  Faculties,  employed  about  Ueasy  received 
from  Objefts  of  Senfe,  or  from  the  Operations  it  obferves  init- 
felf  about  them,  may,  and  does  attain  unto.  This  I  fhall  endea- 
vour to  fhew,  in  the  Ideas  we  have  o^ Space,  Time,  and  Infinity ^ 
and  fome  few  others,  that  feem  th?  moil:  remote  from  thofe  O- 
riginals. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  Simple  Modes ;  and,firji,  of  the  Simple  Modes 
of  Space. 

$•  i-^  I  ^HO',  in  the  forejToins  Part,  I  have     ..      ,    ,,  , 

I  C  •  J  r         1     rJ  U-    U       ^'^'^P^^  Modes. 

■       or  ten  mentioned  l!mple/^f«j",wnicn 

are  truly  the  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledge  ;  yet 
having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  in  the  way  that  they 
come  into  the  Mind,  than  as  diftinguiflied  from  others,  more 
compounded,  it  will  not  be,  perhaps,  amifs  to  take  a  View  of 
fome  of  them  again,  under  this Confideration,  and  examine  thofe 
different  Modifications  of  the  fame  Idea ;  which  the  Mind  either 
finds  in  Things  exifting,  or  is  able  to  make  within  itfclf,  without 
the  Help  of  any  extrinfecal  Obje<Sl,  or  any  foreign  SuggelHon. 

Those  M'jdifications  of  any  one  fimple  Idea  (which,  as  has 
been  faid,  I  call  Simple  Modes)  are  as  pcrfeftly  different  and  di- 
(lin^  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  as  thofe  of  the  gi-eatcfl:Diftance  and  Con- 
trariety. For  the  Idea  of  T100  is  as  diftinft  from  that  of  Oyiey 
as  Dluenefs  from  Heat,  or  either  of  them  from  any  Number : 
And  yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  fimple  Idea  of  an  Unit  re- 
peated ;  and  Repetitions  of  this  Kmd,  joined  together,  make 
thofe  diftinO:  Simple  Modes,  of  a  Dozen,  a  Crofs,  a  Million. 

§.2.  1  SHALL  begin  with  the  Simple  Idea  of    , ,       -  _ 
space.  I  have  Ihewcd  above,  C.  I  v .  that  we  get 
the  Idea  of  Space,  both  by  our  Sight  and  Touch;  which,  I  think, 
is  fo  evident,  tliat  it^  would  be  as  necdlcfs  to  go  to  prove,  that 

Men 
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Men  perceive,  by  their  Sight,  a  Diftance  between  Bodies  of  dif- 
ferent Colours,  or  between  the  Parts  of  the  fame  Body,  as  that 
they  fee  Colours  themfelves ;  nor  is  it  lefs  obvious,  that  they 
can  do  fo,  in  the  dark,  by  Feeling  and  Touch. 

$.  3.THIS  Space,  confidered  barely  inLength 
tenfion.  '    between  any  two  Beings,  without  confidering 

any  thing  elfe  between  them,  is  called  Difiance: 
if  confidered  in  Length,  Breadth  and  Thicknefs,  I  think  it  may 
be  called  Capacity:  The  Term,  Extenfion,  is  ufually  applied  to 
it,  in  what  manner  foever  confidered. 

-.         .  $.  4.  Each  different  Diflance,  is  a  different 

^  Modification  of  Space ;  and  each  Idea  of  arty 

different  Dljiancey  or  Space ,  is  a  Simple  Mode  of  this  Idea.  Men, 
for  the  Ufe,  and  by  the  Cuflom  of  Meafurmg,  fettle  in  their 
Minds  the  Ideas  of  certain  flated  Lengths,  fuch  as  are  an  Inch, 
Foot,  Xard,  Fathom,  Mile,  Diameter  of  the  Earth,  &c.  which 
are  fo  many  diffinft  Ideas,  made  up  only  of  Space.  When  any 
fuch  ftated  Lengths,  or  Meafures  of  Space^  are  made  familiar 
to  Mens  Thoughts,  they  can,  in  their  Minds,  repeat  them  as 
often  as  they  will,  without  mixing,  or  joining  to  them,  xheldea 
of  Body,  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  frame  to  themfelves  the  Ideas 
of  long,  fquare,  or  cubic  Feet,  Yards,  or  Fathoms,  here  amongft 
the  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe,  or  elfe  beyond  the  utmoft  Bounds 
of  all  Bodies  ;  and  by  adding  thefe  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge 
their  Idea  of  Space,  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  This  Power  of  re- 
peating, or  doubling  any  Idea  we  have  of  anyDillance,  and  add- 
ing it  to  the  former,  as  often  as  we  will,  without  being  ever  able 
to  come  to  any  Stop  or  Stint,  let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we 
will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  Idea  of  Immenfity. 
p.  §.  5.  Thjere  is  another  Modification  of  this 

Idea,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Relation,  which 
the  Parts  of  the  Termination  of  Extenfion,  or  circumfcribed 
Space,  have  amongft  themfelves.  This  the  Touch  difcovers  in 
fenfible  Bodies,  whofe  Extremities  come  withm  our  Reach;  and 
the  Eye  takes,  both  from  Bodies  and  Colours,  whofe  Boundaries 
are  within  its  View:  Where,  obferving  how  the  Extremities  ter- 
minate, either  in  ftrait  Lines,  which  meet  at  difcernible  Angles; 

or 
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or  in  crooked  Lines,  wherein  no  Angles  can  be  perceived ;  by 
confidering  thefe,  as  they  relate  to  one  another,  in  all  Parts  of 
the  Extremities  of  any  Body,  or  Space,  it  has  that  Idea  we  call 
Figure,  which  affords  to  the  Mind  infinite  Vaiiety.  For,  befides 
the  vaft  Number  of  different  Figures,  that  do  really  exift  in  the 
coherent  Mafles  of  Matter,  the  Stock  that  the  Mind  has  in  its 
Power,  by  varying  the  Idea  of  Space,  and  thereby  making  ftill 
new  Compofitions,  by  repeating  its  own  Ideas,  and  joining  them 
as  it  pleafes,  is  perfectly  inexhauflible  ;  and  fo  it  can  multiply 
Figures  in  infinitum. 

§.  6.  For  the  Mind,  having  a  Power  to  repeat  the  Idea  of  any 
Length,  direftly  ftretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another,  in  the 
fame  Direction,  which  is  to  double  the  Length  of  that  ftrait 
Line,  or  elfe  join  it  to  another,  with  what  Inclination  it  thinks 
fit,  and  fo  make  what  Sort  of  Angles  it  pleafes ;  and  being  able 
alfo  to  fhorten  any  Line  it  imagines,  by  taking  from  it  one  half^ 
or  one  fourth,  or  what  Part  it  pleafes,  without  being  able  to 
come  to  an  End  of  any  fuch  Divifions,  it  can  make  an  Angle  of 
any  Bignefs ;  fo,  alfo,  the  Lines  that  are  its  Sides,  of  what 
Length  it  pleafes  ;  which  joining  again  to  other  Lines  of  diffe- 
rent Lengths,  and  at  different  Angles,  till  it  has  wholly  inclofed 
any  Space,  it  is  evident,  that  it  can  multiply  fV^^r^j,  both  in  their 
Shape  and  Capacity,  in  infinitum;  all  which  are  but  fo  many  dif- 
ferent Jimple  Modes  of  Space. 

The  fame  that  it  can  do  with  ftrait  Lines,  it  can  do  alfo  with 
crooked,  or  crooked  and  ftrait  together ;  and  the  fame  it  can 
do  in  Lines,  it  can  alfo  in  Superficies  ;  by  which  we  may  be  led 
into  farther  Thoughts  of  the  endlefs  Variety  of  Figures,  that  the 
Mind  has  a  Power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  Simple 
Modes  of  Space. 

§.  7.  Anoth ER  Idea,  comingunder  this  Head, 
and  belonging  to  this  Tribe,  is  that  we  call 
Place.  As,  in  fimple  Space,  we  confider  the  relation  of  Diftance 
between  any  two  Bodies,  or  Points;  fo,  in  our  Idea  of  Place,  we 
confider  the  relation  of  Diftance  betwixt  any  Thing,  and  any 
two,  or  more  Points,  which  are  confider'd  as  keeping  the  fame 
Diftance,  one  with  another,  and  fo  confidered  as  at  reft:  For, 

when 
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when  we  find  any  Thing  at  the  fame  Diflance  now,  which  it  was 
yefterday,  from  any  two,  or  more  Points,  which  have  not  fince 
changed  their  Diftance,  one  with  another,  and  with  which  we 
then  compared  it,we  fay  it  hath  kept  the  fame  Place;  butif  ithath 
fenfibly  altcr'd  its  Diftance  with  either  of  thofe  Points,  we  fay  it 
hath  changed  its  Place;  tho*,  vulgarly  (peaking,  in  the  common 
Notion  of  Place,  we  do  not  always  exactly  obferve  the  Diftance 
from  precife  Points;  but  fromlarger  Portions  of  fenfible  Objefls, 
to  which  we  confider  the  Thing  placed  to  bear  relation,  and  its 
Diftance  from  which  we  have  fome  Reafon  to  obferve. 

§.  8.  Thus,  a  Company  of  Chefs-men,  ftanding  on  the  fame 
Squai-es  of  the  Chefs-board,  where  we  left  them,  we  fay,  they 
are  all  in  the  fame  Place,  or  unmoved;  tho',  perhaps,  the  Chefs- 
board  hath  been,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  out  of  one  Room  into 
another ;  becaufe  we  compared  them  only  to  the  Parts  of  the 
Chefs-board,   which  keep  the  fame  Diftance  one  with  another. 
The  Chefs-board,  wealfo  fay,  is  mthe  fame  Place  it  \va.s,  if  it 
remain  in  the  fame  Part  of  the  Cabin,  tho%  perhaps,  the  Ship, 
which  it  is  in,  fails  all  the  while  ;  and  the  Ship  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
faine  Place,  fuppofing  it  kept  the  fame  Diftance  with  the  Parts 
of  the  neighbouring  Land;  tho',  perhaps,  the  Earth  hath  turned 
round;  and  fo  both  Chefs-men,  and  Board,  and  Ship, have  every 
one  changed  Place,  in  refpe£t  of  remoter  Bodies,  which  have  kept 
the  fame  Diftance  one  with  another.  But  yet  the  Diftance  from 
certainParts  of  the  Board,being  that  which  determines  the  Place 
of  the  Chefs-men;  and  the  Diftance  from  the  fixed  Parts  of  the 
Cabin,  (with  which  we  made  the  Comparifon)  being  that  which 
determined  the  Place  of  the  Chefs-board ;  and  the  fixed  Parts  of 
the  Earth,  that  by  which  we  determined  the  Place  of  the  Ship, 
thefe  Things  may  be  faid  properly  to  be  in  the  fame  Place,  in 
thofe  refpefts;  tho'  their  Diftance  from  fome  other  Things, 
which,  in  this  Matter,  we  did  not  confider,  being  varied,  they 
have,  undoubtedly,  changed  Place,  inthatrefpeft;  and  we  our- 
felves  fhall  think  fo,  when  we  have  occafionto  compare  them 
with  thofe  other. 

§.  9.  But  this  IModification  of  Diftance,  we  call  Place,  being 
made  by  Men,  for  theii*  common  Ufe,  that  by  it  they  might  be 

able 
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able  to  defign  the  particular  Pofition  of  Things,  where  fhey  had 
occafion  for  fuch  Defignation  ;  Men  confider  and  determine  of 
this  PlacCf  by  reference  to  thofe  adjacent  Things,  which  beft 
ferved  to  their  prefent  Purpofe,  without  confidering  other 
Thino-s,  v/hich,  to  another  Purpofe,  would  better  deter7mne  the 
Place  of  the  fame  THing.  Thus,  in  the  Chefs-board,  the  Ufa 
of  the  Defignation  of  the  Place  of  each  Chefs-man^  being  deter- 
mined only  within  that  chequer'd  Piece  of  Wood ;  it  would  crofs 
that  Purpofe,  to  meafure  it  by  any  Thing  elfe :  But,  when  thefe 
very  Chefs-men  are  put  up  in  a  Bag,  if  any  one  ihould  aflc  where 
the  black  King  is,  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  the  Place,  by 
the  Parts  of  the  Room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  Chefs-board; 
there  being  another  Ufe  oi defigning  the  Place  it  is  now  in,  than 
when  in  Play  it  was  on  the  Chefs-board,  and  fo  muft  be  deter- 
mined by  other  Bodies.  So,  if  any  one  fhould  alk,  in  what  Place 
are  the  Verfes,  which  report  the  Story  ofNifus  and  Euryalus,  it 
would  be  vei-y  improper  to  determine  this  Place,  by  faying,  they 
were  in  fuch  a  Part  of  the  Earth,  or  in  Bodlefs  Library;  but 
the  right  Defignation  of  the  Place  would  be,  by  the  Parts  of 
Virgil's  Works;  and  the  proper  Anfwer  would  be,  that  thefc 
Verfes  were  about  the  middle  of  the  Ninth  Book  of  his  JEneids; 
and  that  they  have  been  always  conftantly  in  the  fame  Place, 
ever  fince  Virgil  was  printed :  Which  is  true,  tho'  the  Book  it- 
felf  hath  moved  a  thoufand  times;  the  Ufe  of  the  Idea  of  Place 
here,  being  to  know  only  in  what  Part  of  the  Book  that  Story 
is,  that  fo,  upon  Occafion,  we  may  know  where  to  find  it,  and 
have  recourfe  to  it,  for  our  Ufe. 

§.  I  o.  That  our  Idea  of  Place  is  nothing  elfe,  but  fuch  a  re- 
lative Pofition  of  any  Thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I 
think  is  plain,  and  will  be  eafily  admitted,  when  we  confider 
that  we  can  have  no  Idea  of  the  Place  of  the  Univerfe,  tho'  we 
can  of  aU  the  Parts  of  it;  becaufe  beyond  that  we  have  not  the 
Idea  of  any  fixed,  diftin6V,  particular  Beings,  in  reference  to 
which  wc  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  relation  of  dillance  ;  but  all 
beyond  it  is  one  uniform  Space,  or  Expanfion,  wherein  the 
IMind  finds  no  Variety,  no  Marks.  For  to  fay,  that  the  World 
is  foracwhere,  means  no  more  than  it  doesexift:   This,  tho* 

a  Phrafe 
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a  Phrafe  borrowed  from  Place,  fignifying  only  its  Exiftence,  not 
Location;  and  when  one  can  find  out,  and  frame  in  his  Mind, 
clearly  and  diftinftly,  the  Place  of  the  Univerfe,  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  us,  whether  it  moves,  or  ftands  ftill,  in  the  undiftinguifh- 
able  Jnane  of  infinite  Space;  tho'  it  be  true,  that  the  Word  Place 
has,  fometimes,  a  more  confufed  Senle,  and  ftands  for  that 
Space  which  any  Body  takes  up ;  and  fo  tV\e  Univerfe  is  in  a 
Place.  The  Idea,  therefore,  of  Place,  we  have  by  the  fame 
means  that  we  get  the  Idea  of  Space  (whereof  this  is  but  a  parti- 
cular, limited  Confideration)  viz.  by  our  Sight  and  Touch  ;  by 
either  of  which  we  receive  into  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Exten- 
fion,  or  Diftance. 

F  t  r  and  §•  1 1 •  There  are  fome,  that  would  perfuadc 
B&dyy  fiot  the  us,  that  Body  and  Extenfion  are  the  fame  thing; 
fame.  who  either  change  the  Signification  of  Words, 

which  I  would  not  fufpeft  them  of,  they  having  fo  feverely  con- 
demned the  Philofophy  of  others,  becaufe  it  hath  been  too 
much  placed  in  the  uncertain  Meaning, or  deceitful  Obfcurity  of 
doubtful,  or  infignificant  Terms.  If,  therefore,  they  mean  by 
Body,  and  Extenjion,  the  fame  that  other  People  do,  viz.  by  Body, 
fomething,  that  is  folid  and  extended,  whofe  Parts  are  feparable 
and  moveable  different  ways ;  and  by  Extenfion,  only  the  Space 
that  lies  between  the  Extremities  of  thofe  folid,  coherent  Parts, 
and  which  is  poflefled  by  them;  they  confound  very  different 
Ideas  one  with  another.-  For  I  appeal  to  every  Man's  own 
Thoughts,  whether  the  Idea  of  Space  be  not  as  diftinft  from 
that  of  Solidity,  as  it  is  from  the  Idea  of  Scarlet  Colour?  It  is 
true.  Solidity  cannot  exift  without  Extenfion,  neither  can  Scar- 
let Colour  exift  without  Extenfion ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  they  are  diftinft  Ideas.  Many  Ideas  require  others,  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  Exiftence,  or  Conception,  which,  yet,  are  very 
diftinft  Ideas.  Motion  can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  with- 
out Space;  and  yet  Motion  is  not  Space,  nor  Space  Motion; 
Space  can  exift  without  it,  and  they  are  very  diftinft  Ideas;  and 
fo,  I  think,  are  thofe  of  Space  and  Solidity.  Solidity  is  fo  in- 
reparable  an  Idea  {torn  Body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  filling 
of  Space,  its  Contaa,  Impulfe,  and  Communication  of  Motion 

upon 
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upon  Impulfe.  And,  if  it  be  a  Reafon  to  prove,  that  Spirit  is 
different  from  Bodj'^,  becaufe  Thinking  includes  not  the  Idea 
of  Extenfion  in  it  j  the  fame  Reafon  will  be  as  valid,  I  fuppofe, 
to  prove,  that  S;pace  is  not  Body,  becaufe  it  iiiicludes  not  the  /- 
dea  of  Solidity  in  it :  Space  and  Solidity  being  as  dijiindi  Ideas. 
as  Thinking  and  Extenfion,  and  as  wholly  feparable  in  the  Mind 
one  from  another.  Body,  then,  and  Extenfion^  it  is  evident,  are 
r\vo  difHn£l  Ideas.    For, 

§.  12.  Firji,  Extension  includes  no  Solidity,  nor  Refinance 
to  the  Motion  of  Body,  as  Body  does. 

5. 13.  Secondly,  The  Parts  of  pure  Space  are  infeparable  one 
from  the  other ;  fo  that  the  Continuity  cannot  be  feparated, 
neither  really,  nor  mentally.  For  I  demand  of  any  one,  to  re- 
move any  Part  of  it  from  another,  with  which  it  is  continued, 
even  fo  much  as  in  Thought.  To  divide  and  feparate  aclually, 
is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  Parts  one  from  another,  to  make 
two  Superficies,  where,  before,  there  was  a  Continuity:  And  to 
divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  Mind  two  Superficies,  where, 
before,  there  was  a  Continuity,  and  confider  tliem  as  removed 
Qne  from  the  other  ;  which  can  only  be  done,  in  Things  confi- 
dered  by  the  Mind,  as  capable  of  being  feparated ;  and,  by  Se- 
paration, of  acquiring  new  difiinct  Superficies,  which  they  then 
have  not,  but  are  capable  of :  But  neither  of  thefe  Ways  of  Se- 
paration, whether  real,  or  mental,  is,  as  1  think,  compatible  to 
pure  Space. 

It  is  true,  a  Man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch  a  Space,  as  is 
anfwerable,  or  commenfurate,  to  a  Foot,  without  confidering 
the  reft;  which  is,  iiyJeed,  a  partial  Confideration,  but  not  fo 
much  as  a  mental  Separation,  or  Divifion  ;  fince  a  Man  can  no 
more  mentally  divide,  without  confidering  two  Superficies,  fe- 
parate one  from  the  other,  than  he  can  actually  divide,  without 
making  two  Superficies,  disjoined  one  from  the  other ;  but  a 
partial  Confideration  is  not  feparating.  A  Man  may|confider 
Light  in  the  Sun,  without  its  Heat ;  or  Mobility  in  Body,  with- 
out its  Extenfion,  without  thinkingof  their  Separation:  One  is 
only  a  partial  Confideration,  terminating  in  one  alone;  and  the 
other  is  a  Confideration  of  both,  as  Ciifiing  feparatcly. 

Vol.  I.  U  ^.14.  Thirdly, 
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§.  I  /^.Thirdly,  Th  e  Parts  of  pure  Space  are  iminoveablej-which 
follows  from  their  Infeparability ;  Motion  being  nothing  but 
change  of  diftance  betwe  enany  two  Things  :  But  this  cannot 
be  between  Parts  that  are  infeparable ;  which,  therefore,  mufl 
needs  be  at  perpetual  reft  one  amongft  another. 

Thus  the  determined  Idea  of  fimple  Space  diftinguifties  it 
plainly  and  fufficiently  from  Body^  fince  its  Parts  are  infeparable, 
immoveable,  and  without  Refiftance  to  the  Motion  of  Body. 

§.15.1?  any  one  ask  me,  What  this  Space 
The  Defimfion  j  r^  ^f  .^,  j  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^Us 
0/  Exteijfiony  r  >  _      . 

explains  it  not.  ^^  what  his  Extenpon  is.  For  to  fa)'',  as  is 
ufually  done,  that  Extenfion  is  to  have  paries 
extra  partes,  is  to  fay  only,  that|  Extenjion  is  Extenjion  :  For 
what  am  I  the  better  informed,  in  the  Nature  of  Extenjion,  when 
1  am  told,  that  Extenjion  is  to  have  Parts  that  are  extended,  ex- 
terior to  Parts  that  are  extended,  \.  t.  Extenfion  confifts  of  extend- 
ed Parts  ?  As  if  one  afkmg,  what  a  Fibre  was  ?  I  fnould  an- 
fwer  him,  that  it  was  a  Thing  made  up  of  feveral  Fibres; 
would  he  hereby  be  enabled  to  underftand  what  a  Fibre  was, 
better  than  he  did  before  ?  Or,  rather,  would  he  not  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  my  Defign  was  to  make  Sport  with  him, 
rather  than  ferioufly  to  inftru6l  him. 

T\-    r      r-n  §•  16.  Those  who  contcttd  that  5^^^^  tf«^ 
Divifion  of  Be-  \  ,       t>  i 
ings  into  Bo-  -^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fame,  brmg  this  Dilemma ;    ti- 
dies  and  Spi-  ther  this  Space  is  fomething,    or  nothing  j    if 

rits,  proves  nothing  be  between  two  Bodies,   they  muft 

not  bp ace   and  °.,  ,         -^  .     ,         ,,         j^      i. 

Body  the  fame.        neceffarily  touch  :    If  it  be  allowed   to  be 

fomething,  they  afk,  whether  it  be  Body,  or 
Spirit?  To  which  I  anfwer,  by  another  Queftion,  "W'ho  told 
them,  that  there  was,  or  could  be  nothing  but  folid  Beings, 
which  could  not  think,  and  thinking  Beings,  that  were  not  ex- 
tended?  which  is  all  they  mean  by  the  Terms,  Body  and  Spirit. 

„  ,„  ...         5.  1 7.  If  it  be  demanded  (as  ufually  it  is) 

bubjtanceu'htch        ,,,.  ir\  ,  n 

•we  know  not  no    whether  this  Space,  void  of  Body,  be  Subjlance, 

Proof  againji      or  Occident?    I  fliall  readily  anfwer,  I  know 

Spac^e  without      ^ot ;  nor  fhall  be  afhamed  to  own  my  Ignorance, 

till  they  that  aflC;  /hew  me  a  clear,    diftinft 

Idea   of  Siihjlance,  ^.  i8.  Iendea- 
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$.  1 8. 1  ENDEAVOUR,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  myfelf  from 
thofe  Fallacies,  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourfelves,  by  tak- 
ing Words  for  Things.  It  helps  not  our  Ignorance,  to  feign  a 
Knowledge  where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  Noife,  with 
Sounds,  without  clear  and  diftinft  Significations.  Names,  made 
at  pleafure,  neither  alter  the  Nature  of  Things,  nor  make  us 
underlland  them,  but  as  they  are  Signs  of,  and  ftand  for  deter- 
mined Ideas,  And  I  defire  thofe,  who  lay  fo  much  Strefs  on  the 
Sound  of  thefe  two  Syllables,  Suhjiance^  to  confider,  whether 
applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infmite,  incomprehenfible  GOD, 
to  finite  Spirit,  and  to  Body,  it  be  m  the  fame  Senfe  ?  And  whe- 
ther it  ftands  for  the  fame  Idea^  when  each  of  thofe  three,  fo 
different  Beings,  are  called  SuhJlancesF  If  fo,  whether  it  will 
not  thence  follow,  that  God,  Spirits,  and  Body,  agreeing  in  the 
fame  common  Nature  of  Suhflance,  differ  any  otherwife,  than 
in  a  bare  different  Modification  of  that  Subjiance ;  as  a  Tree  and 
a  Pebble  being,  in  the  fame  Senfe,  Body,  and  agreeing  in  the 
common  Nature  of  Body,  differ  only  in  a  bare  Modification  of 
that  common  Matter  ?  which  will  be  a  very  harfli  Doftrine.  If 
they  fay,  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  Spirits,  and  Matter, 
in  three  different  Significations;  and  that  it  ftands  for  one  Idea, 
when  G  O  D  is  faid  to  be  a  Suhjlance ;  for  another,  when  the 
Soul  is  called  Sub/lance;  and  for  a  third,  when  a  Body  is  called 
fo  :  If  the  Name,  Subjiance,  ftands  for  three  feveral  diftin£t  /- 
deas,  they  would  do  well  to  make  known  thofe  diftinft  Ideas,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  give  three  diftmft  Names  to  them,  to  prevent,  in  fo 
important  a  Notion,  the  Confufion  and  Errors  that  will  naturally 
follow,  from  the  promifcuous  Ufe  of  {o  doubtful  a  Term ;  which 
is  fo  far  from  being  fufpe£led  to  have  three  diftinft,  that,  in 
■ordinary  iJk,  it  has  fcarce  one  clear,  diftinft  Signification:  And, 
if  they  can  thus  make  three  diftinft  Ideas  of  Subjiance,  what  hin- 
ders why  another  may  not  make  a  fourth  ? 

$.19.  They  who  fii ft  ran  into  the  Notion  of    Subfldjtce  and 
j4ccidents,  as  a  fort  of  real  Beings,  that  needed    ^'"/'^''f'.   "f 
fomething  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out    phUofophy. 
the  Word  Subjiance,  to  fupport  them.  Had  the 
poor  Indian  Phiiofopher  (who  imagined  that  the  Earth  alfo  want- 
ed 
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ed  fomething  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  Word  Suhjlance, 
he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  Trouble  to  find  an  Elephant 
to  fupport  it,  and  a  Tortoife  to  fupport  his  Elephant;  the  Word 
Siibjlance  would  have  done  it  efFeftually.  And  he,  that  enquired, 
might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an  Anfwer  from  an  Indian  Phi- 
lofopher,  that  Sub/lance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that 
which  fupports  the  Earth ;  as  we  take  it  for  a  fufficient  Anfwer, 
and  good  Doftrine,  from  our  European  Philofophers,  that  Sub- 
Jlance,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  fupports  Jcci- 
dents.  So  that  o^  Sub/lance,  we  have  no  Idea  of  what  it  is,  but 
only  a  confufed,  obfcure  one  of  what  it  does. 

f.  20.  Whatever  a  learned  Man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent 
'j^merican, who  enquired  into  theNature  of  Things,  would  fcarce 
take  it  for  a  fatisfaftory  Account,  if,  defiring  to  learn  our  Archi- 
tecture, he  fhould  be  told,  that  a  Pillar  was  a  Thing  fupported 
by  a  Bafis,  and  a  Bajis  fomething  that  fupported  a  Pillar ;  would 
he  not  think  himfelf  mocked,  inftead  of  taught,  with  fuch  an 
Account  as  this  ?  And  a  Stranger  to  them  would  be  very  liberal- 
ly inftrufted  in  the  Nature  of  Books,  and  the  Things  they  con- 
tained, if  he  fhould  be  told,  that  all  learned  Books  confifted  of 
Paper  and  Letter,  and  that  Letters  were  Things  inhering  in 
Paper,  and  Paper  a  Thing  that  held  forth  Letters ;  a  notable 
Way  of  having  clear  Ideas  of  Letters  and  Paper  !  But  were  the 
Latin  Words,  Inharantia  zn^SuhJIantla,  put  into  the  plain  Eng' 
l:Jh  ones  that  anfwer  them,  and  were  called  y?/ci^/«^-o«  ^nA  un- 
der-propping, they  would  better  difcover  to  us  the  very  great 
Clearnefs  there  is  in  the  Doftrine  o'iSubJlance  and  Accidents,  and 
fhew  of  what  Ufe  they  are  in  deciding  of  Queftions  in  Philo- 
fophy. 

A  Vacuum  he-  ^''^^'  -^^  ^°  return  to  our  Idea  oi Space.  If 
yond  i'm  uttrnfi  Body  be  not  fuppofed  infinite,  which,  I  think, 
Ba-unds  of  Bo-  no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  afk,  Whether,  if 
GOD  placed  a  Man  at  the  Extremity  of  cor- 
poreal Beings,  he  could  not  firetch  his  Hand  beyond  his  Body? 
If  he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  Arm,  where  there  was  before 
Space  without  Body;  and  if  there  he  fpread  his  Fingers,  there 
would  ftiil  be  Space  between  them  without  Body:  If  he  could 

not 
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not  ftretch  out  his  Hand,  it  mufi:  be  becaufe  of  fome  exter- 
nal Hindrance ;  (for  we  fuppofe  him  alive,  with  fuch  a  Power 
of  moving  the  Parts  of  his  Body  that  he  hath  now  ;  which 
is  not  in  itfelf  impofTible,  if  GOD  fo  pleafed  to  have  it;  or^  at 
leaft,  it  is  not  impoflible  for  GOD  fo  to  move  him :)  And  then 
I  a{k,Whether  that,  which  hinders  his  Hand  from  moving  out- 
wards, be  Subftance,  or  Accident  ?  Something,  or  Nothing? 
And,  when  they  have  refolvcd  that,  they  will  be  able  to  refolve 
themfelves  what  that  is,  which  is,  or  may  be,  between  two  Bodies 
at  a  Diftance,  that  is  not  Body,  and  has  no  Solidity.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Argument  is  at  Icaft  as  good,  That  where  nothing  hin- 
ders, (as  beyond  the  utmofl:  Bounds  of  all  Bodies)  a  Body  put  in- 
to Motion  may  move  on;  as  where  there  is  nothing  between, 
there  two  Bodies  muft  necefTarily  touch :  For  pure  Space  be- 
tween, is  fuflicient  to  take  away  the  Neceflity  of  mutual  Con- 
tact ;  but  bare  Space,  in  the  Way,  is  not  fufficient  to  flop  Moti- 
on. The  Truth  is,  thefe  Men  muft  either  own,  that  they  think 
Body  infinite,  tho'!they  are  loth  to  fpeak  it  out,  or  elfe  affirm,  that 
Space  is  not  Body.  For  I  would  fain  meet  with  that  thinking 
Man,  that  can,  in  his  Thoughts,  fet  any  Bounds  to  Space,  more 
than  he  can  to  Duration ;  or,  by  thinking,  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
End  of  either:  And,  therefore,  if  his  Idea  of  Eternity  be  infinite, 
fo  is  \i\sldea  of  Immenfity;  they  are  both  finite,  or  infinite  alike. 

§.  22.  Farther,  thofe,  who  aflert  the  Im.pof-    ctl    t>  i- 

r,.^.        f.  .„•  •  t  The  Power  of 

libmty  of  Space,  cxifting  without  Matter,  muft    Ati^ithllation 

not  only  make  Body  infinite,  but  muft  alfo  deny  proves  a  Va- 
a  Power  in  God  to  annihilate  any  Part  of  Mat-  *^""'^* 
ter.  No  one,  I  fuppofe,  will  deny  that  GOD  can  put  an  End 
to  all  Motion  that  is  in  Matter,  and  fix  all  the  Bodies  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  in  a  perfect  Quiet  and  Reft,  and  continue  them  fo  as  long  as 
he  pleafes.  Whoever  then  will  allow,  that  God  can,  during  fuch 
a  general  Reft,  annihilate  either  this  Book,  or  the  Body  of  him 
that  reads  it,  muft  neceftarily  admit  the  Poffibility  of  a  Vacuum: 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  Space,  that  was  filled  by  the  Parts  of  the 
annihilated  Body,  will  ftill  remain,  and  be  a  Space  without  Bo- 
dy. For  the  circumambient  Bodies  being  in  a  perfe^l  Reft,  are  a 
Wall  of  Adamant,  and  in  that  State  make  it  a  perfeft  ImpolFi- 

bility, 
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bUity,  for  any  other  Body  to  get  into  that  Space.  And,  indeed, 
the  neceflary  Motion  of  one  Particle  of  Matter,  into  the  Place 
from  whence  another  Particle  of  Matter  is  removed,  is  but  a 
Confequence  from  the  Suppofition  of  Plenitude,  which  will 
therefore  need  fome  better  Proof  than  a  fuppofed  Matter  of  Fa6l, 
which  Experiment  can  never  make  out ;  our  own  clear  and  di- 
ftinft  Ideas  plainly  fatisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  neceflary  Con- 
nexion between  Space  and  Solidity,  flnce  we  can  conceive  the 
one  without  the  other.  And  thofe  who  difpute  for,  or  againft  a 
Vacuurriy  do  thereby  confefs  they  have  diftinft  Ideas  of  Vacuum 
and  Plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  an  Idea  of  Extenfion,  void  of 
Solidity,  tho'  they  deny  its  Exiftence ;  or  elfe  they  difpute  about 
nothing  at  all.  For  they,  who  fo  much  alter  the  Signification 
of  Words,  as  to  call  Extenjlon  Body,  and  confequently  make 
the  whole  Eflence  of  Body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  Exterfion, 
without  Solidity,  muft  talk  abfurdly,  whenever  they  fpeak  of 
Vaciturrif  fince  it  is  impoifible  for  Extenfion  to  be  without  Ex- 
tenfion :  For  Vacuum,  whether  we  affirm,  or  deny  its  Exiftence, 
fignifies  Space  without  Body ;  whofe  very  Exifi:ence  no  one  can 
deny  to  be  poffible,  who  will  not  make  Matter  infinite,  and  take 
from  God  a  Power  to  annihilate  any  Particle  of  it. 
Motion  proves  ^1  ^3-  But  not  to  go  fo  far,  as  beyond  the  ut- 

<9  Vacuum.  Tdon  Bounds  of  Body  in  the  Univerfe,  nor  ap- 

peal to  God's  Omnipotency,  to  find  a  Vacuum, 
the  Motion  of  Bodies,  that  are  in  our  View  and  Neighbourhood, 
feems  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it.  For  I  defire  any  one  fo  to  di- 
vide a  folid  Body,  of  any  Dimenfion  he  pleafes,  as  to  make  it 
poffible  for  the  folid  Parts,  to  move  up  and  dov/n  freely  every 
way,  withui  the  Bounds  of  that  Superficies,  if  there  be  not  left 
in  it  a  void  Space,  as  big  as  the  leaft  Part,  into  which  he  has  di- 
vided the  faid  folid  Bo&y-  And  if,  where  the  leafi  Particle  of 
the  Body  divided,  is  as  big  as  a  Mufiard-Seed,  a  void  Space,  e- 
qual  to  the  Bulk  of  a  Muftard-Seed,  be  requifite  to  make  room 
for  the  free  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  the  divided  Body,  within  the 
Bounds  of  its  Superficies,  where  the  Particles  of  Matter  are 
1 00,000,000 times  lefs  than  aMuilard-Seed,  there  mufl:  alfo  be  a 
Space  void  of  folid  Matter,  as  big  as  i  oo,ooo,ocoth  Part  of  a 

Muftard- 
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Muftard-Seed:  For  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other,  and 
fo  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  Space  be  as  little  as  it  will, 
it  deftroys  the  Hypothefis  of  Plenitude.  For,  if  there  can  be  a 
Space  void  of  Body,  equal  to  the  fmalleft  feparate  Particle  of 
Matter,  now  exifting  in  Nature,  'tis  ftill  Space  without  Body, 
and  makes  as  great  a  Difference  between  Space  and  Body,  as  if 
it  were  M/ya  pc«o-^«>  a  Diflance  as  wide  as  any  in  Nature.  And, 
therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  not  the  void  Space  neceflary  to  Moti- 
on, equal  to  the  leaft  Parcel  of  the  divided  folid  Matter,  but  to 
one  tenth,  or  one  thoufandth,  of  it,  the  fame  Confequence  wiU 
always  follow,  of  Space  without  Matter. 

§.  24.  But  the  Queftion  being  here.  Whether  The  Ideas  of 
the  Idea  of  Space,  or  Extenfion,  be  the  fame  -with  f.^'^if^^  ^°' 
the  Idea  of  Body,  it  is  not  neceifary  to  prove 
the  real  Exiftence  of  a  Vacuum,  but  the  Idea  of  it ;  which  'tis 
plain  Men  have,  when  they  enquire  and  difpute,  whether  there 
be  a  Vacuum,  or  no  I  For,  if  they  had  not  the  Idea  of  Space 
without  Body,  they  could  not  make  a  Queftion  about  its  Exift- 
cnce  :  And,  if  their  Idea  of  Body  did  not  include  in  it  fome- 
thing  more  than  tlie  bare  Idea  of  Space,  they  could  have  no 
doubt  about  the  Plenitude  of  the  World ;  and  'twould  be  as 
abfurd  to  demand,  whether  there  were  Space  without  Body,  as 
whether  there  were  Space  without  Space,  or  Body  without  Bo- 
dy, fince  thefe  were  but  different  Names  of  the  fame  Idea. 

i.  2^:. 'Tis  true,  the /(/e<z  of  5jfff«/?ow  joins     _.       r    r- 
'  r\c  r    -  r         , ,        •  u    11    tli  j        n.    Extenfionbemg 

itlelf  fo  mfeparably  with  all  viiible,  and  molt    infeparahle 

tangible  Qualities,  that  it  fuffers  us  to  fee  no    frmn  Body, 

one,  or  feel  very  few  external  Objefts,  with-    /"""^^^  '^^  ««' 

out  taking  in  Impreffions  of  Extenfion  too. 

This  Readinefs  of  Extenfion,  to  make  itfelf  be  taken  Notice  of, 

fo  conftantly,  with  other  Ideas,  has  been  the  Occafion,  I  guefs, 

that  fome  have  made  the  whole  Fifence  of  Body  to  confift  in 

Extenfion ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  fome 

have  had  their  Minds,  byjtheir  Eyes  and  Touch,  (the  bufieil  of 

all  our  Senfes)  fo  filled  with  the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  and,  as  it 

were,  wholly  pofiTefTed  "with  it,  that  they  allowed  no  Exiftencc 

to  any  Thing  that  had  not  Extenfion.     I  fliall  not  now  argue 

with 
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with  thofe  Men,  who  take  the  Meafure  and  Poffibility  of  all  Be- 
ing, only  from  their  narrow  and  grofs  Imaginations:  But  having 
here  to  do  only  with  thofe,  who  conclude  the  EfTence  of  Body 
to  be  Extenfion,  becaufe,  they  fay,  they  cannot  imagine  any 
fenfiblc  Quality  of  any  Body  without  Extenfion;  1  fhall  defire 
them  to  conllder,  That  had  they  reflected  on  their  Ideas  of 
Taftes  and  Smells,  as  much  as  on  thofe  of  Sight  and  Touch ; 
nay,  had  they  examined  the  Ideas  of  Hunger  and  Thirft,  and 
feveral  other  Pains,  they  would  have  found,  that  they  includ- 
ed in  them  no  Idea  of  Extenfion  at  all;  which  is  but  an  Affec- 
tion of  Body,  as  well  as  the  reft  difcoverablc  by  our  Senfes, 
which  are  fcarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  Efi^ences  of 
Things. 

§.  16.  If  thofe  Ideas,  which  are  conftantly  joined  to  all  others, 
muft  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  Eflence  of  thofe  Things, 
which  have  conftantly  thofe  Ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  infe- 
parable  from  them  ;  then  Unity  is,  without  doubt,  the  EfTence 
of  every  Thing.  For  there  is  not  any  Objedl  of  Senfation,  or 
Reflexion,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  Idea  of  one  :  But 
the  Weaknefs  of  this  Kind  of  Argument  we  have  already  fhewn 
fufficiently. 

Ideas  of  Space  ^'  ^7-To  conclude,  whatever  Men  fliall  think, 
and  Solidity, di-  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  a  Vacimm,  this  is 
ftin£i.  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of 

Space,  d'lfllnSifrom  Solidity,  as  we  have  of  Solidity,  diifmft  from 
Motion,  or  Motion  from  Space.  We  have  not  any  two  more 
diftinft  Ideas,  and  we  can  as  eafily  conceive  Space,  without  Soli- 
ditj'-,  as  we  can  conceive  Body,  or  Space,  without  Motion,  tho' 
it  be  never  fo  certain,  that  neither  Body,  nor  Motion,  can  exift 
without  Space.  But  whether  any  one  will  take  Space  to  be  only 
a  Relation,  refulting  from  the  Exiftence  of  other  Beings  at  a  Di- 
ftance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the  Words  of  the  moft  know- 
ing ICing  Solomon,  The  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  can- 
not contain  Thee;  or  thofe  more  emphatical  ones  of  the  mfpired 
Philofopher,  St.  Pauly  In  Him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  Being, 
are  to  be  underftood  in  a  literal  Senfc,  I  leave  every  one  to  con- 
fider ;  only  our  Idea  of  Space  is,  I  thmk,  fuch  as  I  have  menti- 
oned, 
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oned,  and  diflindl  from  that  of  Body.  For,  -whether  we  con- 
fider  in  Matter  itfelf  the  Difhnce  of  its  coherent,  folid  Parts, 
and  call  it,  in  refpe^l  of  thofe  folid  Parts,  Extenjion;  or  vhe- 
ther,  confidei  ing  it  as  lying  between  the  Extremities  of  any  Bo- 
dy, in  its  feveral  Dimenfions,  we  call  it  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Thicknefs  ;  or  elfe,  confidering  it  as  lying  between  any  two  Bo- 
dies, or  pofitive  Beings,  without  any  Confaderation,  whether 
there  be  any  Matter  or  no  between,  we  call  it  Di/iance.  How- 
ever named,  or  conlidered,  it  is  always  the  fame  uniform,  fim- 
ple  Idea  of  Space,  taken  from  Objefls,  about  which  our  Senfes 
have  been  converfant ;  whereof,  having  fettled  Ideas  in  our 
Minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add  them  one  to  another,  as 
often  as  we  will,  and  confider  the  Space,  or  Diftance  fo  .imagin- 
ed, either  as  filled  with  folid  Parts,  fo  that  another  Body  cannot 
come  there,  without  difplacing  and  thruffing  out  the  Body  tliat 
was  there  before ;  or  elfe,  as  void  of  Solidity,  fo  that  a  Body  of 
equal  Dimenfions  to  that  empty,  or  pure  Space,  may  be  placed 
in  it,  without  the  Removing,  or  Expulfion  of  any  Thing  that 
was  there.  But,  to  avoid  Confufion  in  Difcourfes  concerning 
this  Matter,  it  were  poffibly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  Name,  Ex" 
tenJio7i,  were  applied  only  to  Matter,  or  the  Diftance  of  the  Ex- 
tremities of  particular  Bodies,  and  theTerm,  Expanjion,  to  Space 
in  general,  with,  or  without  folid  Matter  pofTefling  it,  fo  as  to 
fay.  Space  is  expanded,  and  Body  extended.  But,  in  this,  every 
one  has  his  Liberty ;  I  propofe  it  only  for  the  more  clear  and 
diftinft  Way  of  Speaking. 

§.  28.    The  knowing  precifely  what  our    ISlen  differ  lit. 

Words  ftand  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in  this,  as    ^jf  '!Y''f' 

'  r  ,  I    pfiple  Ideas- 

well  as  a  great  many  other  Cales,  quickly  end 

the  Difpute.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  Hen,  when  they  come 
to  examine  them,  find  their  fmiple  Ideas  all  generally  to  agree, 
tho*,  in  Difcourfe  with  one  another,  they  perhaps  confound  one 
another  with  ditferent Names.  I  imagine  that  Men,  who  abftra£t 
their  Thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the  Ideas  of  their  own 
Minds,  cannot  much  differ  in  Thinking;  however  they  may  per- 
plex themfelvcs  with  Words,  according  to  the  Way  of  Speak- 
ing of  the  feveral  Schools,  or  Seifts,  they  have  been  bred  up  in ; 
Voi.  I.  X  tho', 
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tho',  amongft  unthinking  Men,  who  examine  not  fcrupuloufly 
and  carefully  their  o-wn  Ideas,  and  ftrip  them  not  from  the  Marks 
Men  ufe  for  them,  but  confound  them  with  Words,  there  muft 
be  endlefs  Difpute,  Wrangling,  and  Jargon  ;  efpecially  if  they 
be  learned,  bookifli  Men,  devoted  to  fome  Se£l,  and  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  Language  of  it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others. 
But,  if  it  fliould  happen,  that  any  two  thinking  Men,  fhould  real- 
ly have  different  Ideas,  Ido  not  fee  how  they  could  difcourfe,  or 
argue  one  with  another.  Here  I  mufl:  not  be  miftaken,  to  think 
that  every  floating  Imagination  in  Mens  Brains,  is  prefently  of 
that  Sort  of  Ideas  I  fpeak  of.     'Tis  not  eafy  for  the  Mind  to 
putofFthofe  confufed  Notions  and  Prejudices  it  has  imbibed 
from  Cuftom,  Inadvertency,  and  common  Converfation  :  It  re- 
quires Pains  and  Alliduity  to  examine  its  Ideas,  'till  it  refolves 
tliem  into  thofe  clear  and  diftinft  limpie  ones,  out  of  which  they 
are  compounded ;  and  to  fee  which,  amongft  its  fimple  ones, 
have,  or  have  not,  a  neceflary  Connexion  and  Dependence  one 
upon  another.  'Till  a  Man  doth  this,  in  the  primary  and  original 
Notions  of  Things,  he  builds  upon  floating  and  uncertain  Prin- 
ciples, and  will  often  find  himfelf  at  a  Lofs. 


CHAP.      XIV. 

Of  Duration,  and  its  fimpk  Modes. 

Duration  is  §.  j,  r-ir-^  HERE  is  another  Sort  of  Diftance, 

jice  liig     X   11'  ■        ^j.  Length,  the  Idea  whereof  we 

get,  not  from  the  permanent  Parts 
of  Space,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  periftiing  Parts 
of  Succeflion.  This  we  call  Duration,  the  fimple  Modes  where- 
of are  any  different  Lengths  of  it,  whereof  we  have  didmO:  Ideas; 
as  Hours,  Days,  Years,  &c.  Time  and  Eternity. 

§.  2.The  Anfwer  of  a  great  Man,  to  one  who 
Ifslde^from        ^^^^      j^^^.  rpj^^^  ^  ^j        ■  jntelligo, 

Re  flexion  en  ,    ,  ,  •         ,  r  f  \c 

the  Train  o^ our    ( '^-^^C"  amounts  to  this ;  the  more  I  fet  mylelr 
Ideas.  to  think  of  it,  the  lefs  I  underfland  it)  might, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  perfuade  one,  thatTime,  which  reveals  all  other  Things, 
is  itfelf  not  to  be  difcovered.  Duration^  Time,  and  Eternity y  are, 
not  without  Reafon,  thought  to  have  fomething  very  abfb-ufe  in 
their  Nature.  But,  however  remote  thefe  may  feem  from  our 
Comprehenfion,  yet,  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their  Originals,  I 
doubt  not  but  one  of  thofe  Sources  of  all  our  Knowledge,  viz. 
Senfation,  and  Refiexio7i,  will  be  able  to  furnifh  us  with  thefe  Ide- 
as, as  clear  and  diftinft  as  many  other,  which  are  thought  much 
lefs  obfcure ;  and  we  fhall  find,  that  the  Idea  of  Eternity  itfelf 
is  derived  from  the  fame  common  Original  with  the  reft  of  our 
Ideas. 

§.  3.  To  underftand  Time  and  Eternity  aright,  we  ought,  with 
Attention,  to  confider  what  Idea  it  is  we  have  of  Duration,  and 
how  we  came  by  it.  'Tis  evident  to  any  one,  who  will  but  ob- 
fei-ve  vv'hat  pafles  in  his  own  Mind,  that  there  is  a  Train  of  /- 
deas  which  conftantly  fucceed  one  another  in  his  Underftand- 
ing,  as  long  as  he  is  awake.  Reflexion  on  thefe  Appearances 
of  feveral  Ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  Minds,  is  that  which 
furnifhes  us  with  the  Idea  of  Succejfion  ;  and  the  Diftance  be- 
tween any  Parts  of  that  Succeffion,  or  between  the  Appearance 
of  any  two  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  is  that  we  call  Duration.  For, 
whilft  we  are  thinking,  or  whilft  we  receive  fucceffively  feveral 
Ideas  in  our  Minds,  we  know  that  we  do  exift  ;  and  fo  we  call 
the  Exiftence,  or  the  Continuation  of  the  Exiftence  of  ourfelves, 
or  any  Thing  elfe,  commenfurate  to  the  Succeffion  of  any  /- 
deas  in  our  Minds,  the  Duration  of  ourfelves,  or  any  fuch  other 
Thing  co-exifting  with  our  Thinking. 

$.4'.  That  we  have  our  Notion  of  Succejfion  and  Duration, 
from  this  Original,  viz.  from  Reflexion  on  the  Train  of  Ideas, 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  Minds, 
feems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  Perception  of  Duration, 
but  by  confidering  the  Train  of  Ideas,  that  take  their  Turns  in 
our  U ndcrf\andings.  W hen  that  Succeffion  of  Ideas  ceafcs,  our 
Perception  of  Duration  ceafes  with  it ;  which  every  one  clearly 
experiments  in  himfclf,  v.hilfl:  he  flceps  foundly,  whether  an 
Hour,  or  a  Day,  a  Month,  or  a  Year;  of  which  Duration  of 
Things,  whillt  he  fleeps,  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  Perception  at 

all. 
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all,  but  it  is  quite  loft  to  him ;  and  the  Moment,  wherein  he 
leaves  off  to  think,  'till  the  Moment  he  begins  to  think  again, 
feems  to  him  to  have  no  Diftance.  And  fo  I  doubt  not  but  it 
would  be  toawakingMan,if  itwere  poffible  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  Idea  in  his  Mind,  without  Variation,  and  the  Succeffion  of 
others:  And  we  fee,  that  one  who  fixes  his  Thoughts  very  in- 
tently on  one  Thing,  fo  as  to  take  but  little  Notice  of  the  Suc- 
ceffion of  Ideas  that  pafles  in  his  Mind,  whilfl:  he  is  taken  up 
with  that  earneft  Contemplation,  lets  fiip  out  of  his  Account  a 
good  Part  of  that  Duration,  and  thinks  that  Time  fhorter  than 
it  is.  But,  if  Sleep  commonly  unites  the  diftant  Parts  of  Dura- 
tion, it  is  becaufe,  during  that  Time,  we  have  no  Succefiion  of 
Ideas  in  our  Minds.  For  if  a  Man,  during  his  Sleep,  dreams, 
and  Variety  of  Ideas  make  themfelves  perceptible  in  his  Mind 
one  after  another;  he  hath  then,  during  fuch  a  Dreaming,  a 
Senfe  of  Duration,  and  of  the  Length  of  it :  By  which  it  is  to 
me  very  clear,  that  Men  derive  then*  Ideas  of  Duration  from 
their  Reflexion  on  the  Train  of  the  Ideas,  they  obferve  to  fucceed 
one  another  in  their  own  Underftandings;  without  which  Obfer- 
vation  they  can  have  no  Notion  of  Duration,  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  World. 

^,  ,,       ^„  i.  <?•  Indeed  a  Man  having,  from  refleftmff 

The Ucsi of Du.  ,       ^         ^  ,   ,T      ,  r,. 

ration   p.ppll-       o"  ^"6   Succeffion   and  Number  ot  his  own 

cable  to  Thii:gs  Thoughts,  got  the  Notion,  or  Idea,  of  Duration, 
ivhilj}  we  Pep.     j^g  ^^j^  ^ppiy  j^.^j  j^Qjjoj^  ^Q  Things,  which  exift 

while  he  does  not  think ;  as  he  that  has  got  the  Idea  of  Exten- 
fion  from  Bodies,  by  his  Sight,  or  Touch,  can  apply  it  to  Di- 
fiances,  where  no  Body  is  feen,  or  felt.  And,  therefore,  tho'  a 
Man  has  no  Perception  of  the  Length  of  Duration,  which  pafTed 
wbilft  he  flept,  or  thought  not ;  yet,  having  obfen'ed  the  Revo- 
lution of  Days  and  Nights,  and  found  the  Length  of  their  Du- 
ration to  be  in  Appearance  regular  and  conftant,  he  can,  upon 
the  Siippofition,  that  That  Revolution  has  proceeded  after  the 
fame  Manner,  whilli:  he  was  aflecp,  or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to 
do  at  other  Times ;  he  can.  I  fay,  imagine,  and  make  Allow- 
ance for,  the  Length  of  Deration,  whilfl  he  flept.  But,  \i  y^dam 
and  Ere,  (when  they  were  alone  in  the  ^^'■orld)  inftead  of  their 

ordinary 
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ordinary  Night's  Sleep,  had  pafled  the  whole  twenty-four  Hours 

in  one  continued  Sleep,  the  Duration  of  that  twenty-four  Hours' 

had  been  irrecoverably  loft  to  them,  and  been  for  ever  left  out 

of  their  Account  of  Time. 

§.  6.  Thus,  ^jv  refle£iing  on  the  appearing  of    The  Idea  of 

various  Ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  Under-    ^"^'^^fo^J^^^ 
,      T    •        r  m  /row  Motion. 

Jiandings,  iveget  theNotion  ojSuccejpon;  which, 

if  any  one  fliould  think  we  did  rather  get  from  our  Obfervation 
of  Motion  by  our  Senfes,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  of  my  Mind, 
when  he  confiders,  that  even  Motion  produces  in  his  Mind  an 
Idea  of  Succeffion,  no  otherways  tlian  as  it  produces  there  a 
continued  Train  of  diftinguifhable  Ideas.  For  a  Man  looking 
upon  a  Body  really  moving,  perceives,  yet,  no  Motion  at  all, 
unlefs  that  Motion  produces  a  conftant  Train  offuccejjive  Ideas; 
V.  g.  a  Man  becalmed  at  Sea,  out  of  Sight  of  Land,  in  a  fair 
Day,  may  look  on  the  Sun,  or  Sea,  or  Ship,  a  whole  Hour  toge- 
ther, and  perceive  no  Motion  at  all  in  either ;  tho'  it  be  certain, 
that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  have  moved,  durino-  that 
Time,  a  great  Way:  But,  as  foon  as  he  perceives  either  of  them 
to  have  changed  Diftance  with  fome  other  Body,  as  foon  as  this 
Motion  produces  any  new  Idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that 
there  has  been  Motion.  But,  where-ever  aMan  is,  with  all  Things 
at  reft  about  him,  without  perceiving  any  Motion  at  all ;  if,  dur- 
ing this  Hour  of  Qiiict,  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will  perceive  th^ 
various  Ideas  of  his  own  Thoughts  m  his  own  Mind,  appearing 
one  after  another,and  thereby  obferve  and  findSucceffion,\vhere 
he  could  obferve  no  Motion, 

§.  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  Reafon,  ivhy  Motions,  very  flow, 
tho'  they  are  conftant,  are  itot  perceived  by  us  ;  becaufe,  in  their 
Remove  from  one  fenfible  Part  towards  another,  their  Change 
of  Diftance  is  fo  flow,  that  it  caufes  no  new  Ideas  in  us,  but  a 
good  while  one  after  another  ;  and  fo,  not  caufing  a  conftant 
Train  of  new  Ideas,  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our 
Minds,  we  have  no  Perception  of  Motion  ;  which,  confifting  in 
a  conftant  Succeffion,  wc  cannot  perceive  that  Succeffion,  with- 
out a  conftant  Succeffion  of  varying  Ideas  arifing  from  it. 

§.  8.  On  the  contrary.  Things  that  move  fo  fwift,  as  not  to 
affed  the  Senfes  diftindtly,  with  fcveraldiftinguiffiableDiftances 

of 
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of  their  Motion,  and  fo  caufe  not  any  Train  of  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  are  not  2X^0 perceived  to  move :  For  any  thing,  that  moves 
round  about  in  a  Circle,  in  lefs  Time  than  our  Ideas  are  wont 
to  fucceed  one  another  in  our  Minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move ; 
but  feems  to  be  a  perfeft,  entire  Circle  of  that  Matter  or  Colour, 
and  not  a  Part  of  a  Circle  in  Motion. 

_,  _    .     -  §.9.  Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge. 

Ideas  has  a  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  Ideas  do, 

certain  Degree  whilft  we  are  awake,  fucceed  one  another,  in 
cfQiacknefs.  ^^^  Mmds,  at  certain  Diftances,  not  much  un- 
like  the  Images  in  the  Infide  of  a  Lanthorn,  turned  round  by  the 
Heat  of  a  Candle.  This  Appearance  of  theirs  in  Train,  tho% 
perhaps,  it  may  be  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower,  yet, 
I  guefs,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  Man.  There  feem  to 
be  certain  Bounds  to  the  Quicknefs,  and  Sloiunefs,  of  the  Succejfion 
of  thofe  Ideas  one  to  another  in  our  Minds,  beyond  which  they 
can  neither  delay,  nor  haften. 

§.  10.  The  Reafon  I  have  for  this  odd  Conjefture,  is,  from 
obferving  that  in  the  Impreflions  made  upon  any  of  our  Senfes, 
we  can  but  to  a  certain  Degree  perceive  any  Succeflion ;  which, 
if  exceeding  quick,  the  Senfe^of  Succeflion  is  lofl;,  even  in  Cafes 
where  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  real  Succeflion.  Let  a  Cannon 
Bullet  pafs  thro'  a  Room,  and  in  its  Way  take  with  it  any  Limb, 
or  flefliy  Parts  of  a  Man ;  'tis  as  clear  as  any  Demonftration  can 
be,  that  it  mull:  ftrike  fuccefTivcly  the  two  Sides  of  the  Room: 
'Tis  alfo  evident,  that  it  muft  touch  one  Part  of  the  Flefli  firft, 
and  another  after,  and  fo  in  SucceflTion:  And  yet,  I  believe  no- 
body, who  ever  felt  the  Pain  of  fuch  a  Shot,  or  heard  the  Blow 
againfl:  the  two  diftant  Walls,  could  perceive  any  Succeflion, 
either  in  the  Pain,  or  Sound,  of  fo  fwift  a  Stroke.  Such  a  Part 
of  Duration,  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive  no  Succeflion,  is 
that  which  we  may  call  an  Injiant ;  and  is  that  luhich  takes  up 
the  Time  of  only  one  Idea  in  our  Minds,  without  the  Succeflion  of 
another,  wherein,  therefore,  we  perceive  no  Succeflion  at  all. 

§.  II.  This  zKohz^^enSy  where  the  Motion  is  fojioiv,  as  not 
to  fuppiy  a  conflant  Train  of  frefli  Ideas  to  the  Senfes,  as  fafl:  as 
the  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  ones  into  it ;  and  [o  other 

Ideas 
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Ideasofonr  own  Thoughts,  having  roomto  come  into  our  Minds, 
between  thofe  offered  to  our  Senfes,  by  the  moving  Body,  there 
the  Strife  of  Motion  Is  hfi;  and  the  Body,  tho'  it  really  moves, 
yet  not  changing  perceivable  Diftance  with  fome  other  Bodies, 
as  fall  as  the  Ideas  of  our  own  Minds  do  naturally  follow  one 
another  in  Train,  the  Thing  feems  to  (land  ftill,  as  is  evident 
in  the  Hands  of  Clocks,  and  Shadows  of  Sun-dials,  and  other 
conilant,  but  flow  Motions ;  where,  tho'  after  certain  Inter- 
vals, we  perceive  by  the  Change  of  Diftance,  that  it  hath  mov- 
ed, yet  the  Motion  it  felf  we  perceive  not. 

^.  12.  So  that  to  me  it  feems,  that //;eco«/?^;;^    _,.  „    . 
J  1       o        rr       rij       •  ^-      L  Tl  IS  Tram,  the 

and  regidar  Succejjion  of  Ideas  vaz  wakmgMan,     Meajurc  of  0- 

is,  as  it  were,  the  Meafure  and  Standard  of  all  therSuccsffions. 
ether  Succeffions;  whereof,  if  any  one  either  ex- 
ceeds the  Pace  of  our  Ideas,  as  where  two  Sounds,  or  Pains,  dc. 
take  up  in  their  SuccefTion  the  Duration  of  but  one  Idea;  or 
elfe  where  any  Motion,  or  Succeflion,  is  lb  flow,  as  that  it  keeps 
not  pace  with  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  or  the  Quicknefs  in 
which  they  take  their  Turns;  as  when  any  one,  or  moxtldeas,  in 
their  ordinary  Courfe,  come  into  our  Mind,  between  thofe  which 
are  offered  to  the  Sight,  by  the  different  perceptible  Diftances  of 
a  Body  in  Motion,  or  between  Sounds,  or  Smells,  following  one 
another,  there  alfo  the  Senfc  of  a  conftant  continued  SuccelTionis 
iofl,  and  we  perceive  it  not,  but  with  certain  Gaps  of  Reftbctwccn. 

$.  1 3.  If  it  be  fo,  that  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds, 
whilfl  we  have  any  there,  do  conftantly  change    ^''^^  ^^"^^  '^^'^' 
and  fliift,  in  a  continual  SuccefHon,  it  would  be    "°^  invarmbls 
impofTible,  may  any  one  fay,  for  a  Man  to  think    ijea. 
long  of  any  one  Thing :  By  which  if  it  be  meant, 
that  a  Man  may  have  one  felf  fame  fwgle  Idea  a  long  time  alone 
in  his  Mind,  ivithout  any  Variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  Matter  of 
Fa£V,  it  is  notpojffible:  For  which   (not  knowing  how  the  Ideas 
of  our  Minds  are  framed,    of  what  r*laterials  they  are  made, 
whence  they  have  their  Light,  and  how  they  come  to  make 
their  Appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  Rcafon  but  Experience ; 
and  I  would  have  any  one  trj'-,  whetl^er  he  can  keep  one,  unva- 
ried, fmglc  Idea  in  his  Mind,  without  any  other,  for  any  con- 
fiderable  Time  together.  f  14  Fon 
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§.  14.  For  Trial,  let  him  take  any  Figure,  any  Degree  of 
Light,  or  Whitenefs,  or  what  other  he  pleafes ;  and  he  will,  I 
fuppofe,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  Ideas  out  of  his  Mind, 
but  that  feme,  either  of  another  Kind,  or  various  Confidcration 
of  that  Idea  (each  of  which  Confiderations  is  2i  new  Idea)  will 
conftantly  iucceed  one  another  in  his  Thoughts,  let  him  be  as 
wary  as  he  can. 

§.  I  5.  All  that  is  in  a  Man's  Power  in  this  Cafe,  I  think,  Is 
only  to  mind  and  obferve  what  thtldeasdi^Q,  that  take  their  Turns 
in  his  Underftanding  ;  or  elfe  to  diredt  the  Sort,  and  call  in 
fuch  as  he  hath  a  delire  or  ufe  of;  but  hinder  the  Omjlant  Suc- 
cejfmi  of  frefli  ones,  1  think  he  cannot,  tho'  he  may  common- 
ly chufe  whether  he  will  heedfully  obferve  and  confider  them. 

§.  16.  Whether  thefe  feveral/Jt-^j-  in  a  Man's 
Ideas,  however  Mind  be  made  by  certain  Motions,  1  will  not 
made,  hicludi  here  difpute  ;  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  they  in- 
M  t  elude  no  Idea  of  Motion,  in  their  Appearance; 

and,  if  a  Man  had  not  the  Idea  of  Motion  other- 
wife,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all ;  which  is  enough  to 
my  prefent  Purpofe,  and  fufficiently  fhews,  that  tlie  Notice  we 
take  of  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds,  appearing  there  one  after  an- 
other, is  that,  which  gives  us  the /ie^  of  Succeirion,and  Duration, 
without  which  we  ihould  have  no  fuch  Ideas  at  all.  It  is  not 
then  Motion,  but  the  conftant  Train  of  Lleas  in  our  Minds, 
whilil  we  are  waking,  that  furn'ijhes  us  ivith  the  idea,  of  Dura- 
tion  ;  whereof  Motion  no  otherwife  gives  us  any  Perception, 
than  as  it  caufes  in  our  IMinds  a  conftant  Succeifion  of  Ideas, 
as  I  have  before  ihew'd ;  and  we  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of  Suc- 
ceflion  and  Duration,  by  the  Train  of  other  Ideas,  fucceeding 
one  another  in  our  Minds,  without  the  Idea  of  any  Motion, 
as  by  the  Train  of  Ideas,  caufed  by  the  uninterrupted,  fenfible 
Change  of  Diftance  between  two  Bodies,  which  we  have  from 
Motion ;  and  therefore  we  fliould  as  well  have  the  Idea  of  Du- 
ration,  were  there  no  Senfe  ofP.Iotion  at  all. 

cr-       ■   T,  ^'  1 7'  Having  thus  got  xheldea  of  Duration, 

Time  ts  Dura'  ^     '  ° 

tion  fct  out  hy    the  next  tiling  natural  for  the  Tvlind  to  do,  is  to 
Meafiirs.  get  lome  Meafure  of  this  common  Duration, 

whereby 
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whereby  it  might  judge  of  its  different  Lengths,  and  confider 

the  diftinft  Order,  wherein  feveral  Things  exill,  without  which 

a  great  Part  of  our   Knowledge  would  be  confufed,    and  a 

great  Part  of  Hiftory  be  rendered  very  ufelefs.   This  Confider- 

ation  of  Duration,   as  fet  out  by  certain  Periods,  and  marked 

by  certain  Meafures,  or  Epochs y  is  that,  I  think,  which,  moft 

properly,   we  call  Time. 

§i  1 8.  In  the  meafuring  of  Extenfion,  there 

is  nothing  more  requir'd  but  the  Application  of     r        c<r- 

°  *  '^^^  Jure  oj  I  ims 

the  Standard,  or  Meafure,  wc  make  ufc  of,  to  the  mujt  divide  its 
Thing  of  whofe  Extenfion  we  w^ould  be  inform-  whole  Dzira- 
ed;  but,inthemeafuringof  Duration,  this  can-  'i,°'^'^'o  ^^"'^^ 
not  be  done;  becaufe  no  two  different  Parts  of 
Succeffion  can  be  put  together  to  meafure  one  another ;  and 
nothing  being  a  Meafure  of  Duration,  but  Duration,  as  nothing 
is  of  Extenfion,  but  Extenfion,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  ftand- 
ing,  unvarying  Meafure  of  Duration,  which  confifts  in  a  con- 
flant  fleeting  Succeffion,  as  we  can  of  certain  Lengths  of  Ex- 
tenfion, as  Inches,  Feet,  Yards,  6c.  marked  out  in  perma- 
nent Parcels  of  Matter.  Nothing  then  could  ferve  well  for  a 
'  convenient  Meafure  of  Time,  but  what  has  divided  the  whole 
Length  of  its  Duration  into  apparently  equal  Portions,  by  con- 
Itantly  repeated  Periods.  What  Portions  of  Duration  are  not 
diflinguifhed,  or  confidered  as  diftinguiflied  and  meafured  by 
fuch  Periods,  come  not  f^o  properly  under  the  Notion  of  Time, 
as  appears  by  fuch  Phrafes  us  thefe,  viz.  Before  all  Time,  and 
When  Timefhall  he  no  more. 

§.19.  The  diurnal  and  annual  Revolutions  '^f  eri  v 
the  Sun,  as  having  been,  from  the  beginning  of  ^J^^  oftL^op 
Nature  conftant,  regular,  and  univerfally  obferv-  a72d  Moon,  the 
able  by  all  Mankind,  and  fuppofed  equal  to  propereft  Mea- 
one  another,  have  been,  with  reafon,  made  if e  J  ^^  ""^' 
of  for  the  Meafure  of  Duration.  But  the  Diftinflion  of  Days 
and  Years  having  depended  on  the  Motion  of  the  Sun,  it  has 
brought  this  Miftake  with  it,  that  it  has"  been  thought  that 
Motion  and  Duration  were  the  Meafure  one  of  another :  For 
Men,  in  the  meafuring  of  the  Length  ofTi?ne,  having  been  accuf- 
tom'd  to  the  Ideas  of  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  Months,  Years,  6c. 
Vol.  I.  Y  which 
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which  they  found  themfelves,  upon  any  mention  of  Time,  or 
Duration,  prefently  to  think  on,  all  v.'hich  Portions  of  Time 
were  meafured  out,  by  the  Motion  of  thofe  heavenly  Bodies, 
they  were  apt  to  confound  Time  and  Motion  ;  or,  at  leaft,  to 
think  that  they  had  a  neceflary  Connexion  one  with  another ; 
whereas  any  conftant,  periodical  Appearance,  or  Alteration  of 
Ideas  J  in  feemingly  equidiftant  Spaces  of  Duration,  if  conftant 
and  univerfally  obfervable,  would  have  as  well  diftinguilhed  the 
Intervals  of  Time,  as  thofe  that  have  been  made  uie  of.  For, 
fuppofmg  the  Sun,  which  fome  have  taken  to  be  a  Fire,  had 
been  lighted  up  at  the  fame  Diitance  of  Time,  that  it  now  every 
Day  comes  about  to  the  fame  Meridian,  and  then  gone  out 
again  about  twelve  Hours  after,  and  that  in  the  Space  of  an  an- 
nual Revolution,  it  had  fenfibly  increafed  in  Biightnefs  and 
Heat,  and  fo  decreafed  again  ;  would  not  fuch  regular  Ap- 
pearances ferve  to  meafure  out  the  Didances  of  Duration  to  all 
that  could  obferve  it,  as  well  without  as  with  Motion  ?  For,  if 
the  Appearances  v/erc  conftant,  univerfally  obfervable,  and 
in  equidiftant  Periods,  they  would  ferve  Mankind  for  Meafure 
of  Time  as  well,  were  the  I^Iotion  away. 

§.  20.  For  the  freezing  of  Water,  or  the 
But  not  by  blowing  of  a  Plant,  returning  at  equidiftant 

thtir  Motion,        Periods  in  all  Parts  of  the  Earth,   would  as 

U  'it    J   ^V '  V    tCzl 

jppearances,  "^^^11  ferve  Men  to  reckon  tlieir  Years  by,  as  the 
Motions  of  the  Sun;  and,  in  effeft,  we  fee,  that 
fome  People  'm.  America  counted  their  Years  by  the  coming  of  cer- 
tain Birds  amongft  them,  at  their  certain  Seafons,  and  leaving 
them  at  others.  For  a  Fit  of  an  Ague,  the  Senfe  of  Hunger,  or 
Thirft,  a  Smell,  oraTafte,  or  any  other  Idea,  returning  con- 
ftantly  at  equidiftant  Periods,  and  making  itfclf  univerfally  be 
taken  notice  of,  ivotddnoX.  fail  to  meafure  out  the  Courfe  of  Suc- 
ceffion,  and  diftinguifh  the  Diftanees  of  Time.  Thus  we  fee 
that  Men  born  blind  coum  Time  well  enough  by  Years,  whofe 
Revolutions  yet  they  cannot  diftinguifh  by  Motions,  that  they 
perceive  not:  And,  I  afk,whether  a  blind  Man,  who  diftlnguifhed 
his  Y'ears  either  by  the  Heat  of  Summer,  or  Cold  of  Winter,  by 
the  Smell  of  any  Flower  of  the  Spring,  or  Tafte  of  any  Fruit 
of  the  Autumn,  would  not  have  a  better  Meafure  of  Time  than 

the 
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the  Romans  had,  before  the  Reformation  of  their  Calendar  by 
Julius  C^far,  or  many  other  People,  whofe  Years,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Motion  of  the  Sun,  which  they  pretend  to  make  ufe  of, 
are  very  irregular  ?  And  it  adds  no  fmall  Difficulty  to  Chro- 
nology, that  the  exaft  Length  of  the  Years  that  feveral  Na- 
tions counted  by,  are  hard  to  be  known,  they  differing  very 
much  one  from  another ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  all  of  them 
from  the  precife  Motion  o^  the  Sun.  And,  if  the  Sun  moved 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  conftantly  in  the  jEquator,  and 
fo  equally  difperfed  its  Light  and  Heat  to  ail  the  habitable  Parts 
of  the  Earth,  in  Days  all  of  the  fame  Length,  without  its  annual 
Variations  to  the  Tropics,  as  a  late,  ingenious  Author  fup- 
pofes  *  J I  do  not  think  it  very  eafy  to  imagine,  that  (notwith* 
{landing  the  Motion  of  the  Sun)  Men  fhould,  in  the  Jntediluvi an 
World,  from  the  Beginning,  count  by  Years,  or  meafure  their 
Time  by  Periods,  that  had  no  fenfible  Marks,  very  obvious  to 
dilHnguifn  them  by. 

$.  21 .  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  without       ^.^  ^^,^  p^^.^^ 
a  regular  Motion,  fuch  as  of  the  Sun,  or  fome       of  Dnraticn 
other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known  that  fuch       can  be  certain- 

'  Periods  were  equal  ?   To  which  I  anfwer,  the       ^^  ^"7"  '"  ^^ 

1-        r  1  '        K  Equal. 

Equahty  of  any  other  returnmg  Appearances 

might  be  known  by  the  fame  Way  that  that  of  Days  was  known, 
or  prcfumed  to  be  fo  at  firfl:;  which  was  only  by  judging  of  them 
by  the  Train  of  Ideas,  \\\\\c\\  had  paiTed  in  Mens  Minds  in  the  In- 
tervals: By  which  Train  of /r/e'^j- difcovering  Inequality  in  the 
natural  Days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  Days,  the  artificial  Days, 
or  Nt;;>^9Vf?*  "were  guefled  to  be  equal,  which  was  fufficient  to 
make  them  ferve  for  a  Meafure.  Tho'  exacrer  Search  has  fmce 
difcovered  Inequality,  in  the  diurnal  Revolutions  of  the  Sun, 
and  we  know  not  whether  the  annual  alio  be  not  unequal ; 
thefe,  yet,  by  their  prefumcd  and  apparent  Equality,  ferve  as 
well  to  reckon  Time  by  ( tho*  not  to  meafure  the  Parts  of  Du- 
ration exactly  )  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  exafUy  equal. 
We  mufl-,  therefore,  carefully  difiinguifli  betwixt  Duration  it- 
felf,  and  the  Meafures  we  make  ufe  of  to  judge  of  its  Length. 

Puration 
*  Dr.  Bunict\  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
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Duration  in  itfelf  is  to  be  confidered  as  going  on  in  one  con- 
ftant,  equal,  uniform  Courfc  ;  but  none  of  the  Meafures  of  it, 
which  we  make  ufe  of,  can  be  known  to  do  fo  ;  nor  can  wc 
be  afliired,  that  their  affigned  Parts,  or  Periods,  are  equal  in  Du- 
ration one  to  another  ',  for  two  fuccelTive  Lengths  of  Duration, 
however  meafured,  can  never  be  demonftrated  to  be  equal. 
The  Motion  of  the  Sun,  which  the  World  ufed  fo  long,  and  fo 
confidently,  for  an  exa^  Meafure  of  Duration,  has,  as  I  faid, 
been  found  in  its  feveral  Parts  unequal :  And  tho'  Men  have  of 
late  have  made  ufe  of  a  Pendulum,  as  a  more  Heady  and  regular 
INlotion  than  that  of  the  Sun,  or  ( to  fpcak  more  truly)  of  the 
Earth  ;  yet,  if  any  one  iTiould  be  afked  how  he  certainly  knows 
that  the  two  fucceflive  Swings  of  a  Pendulum  are  equal,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  fatisfy  himfelf  that  they  are  infallibly  fo; 
fince  we  cannot  be  fure,  that  the  Caufe  of  that  Motion,  which  is 
unknown  to  us,  fhall  always  operate  equally  ;  and  we  are  fure 
that  the  Medium,in  which  the  Pendulum  moves,is  not  conftant- 
ly  the  fame  j  either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the  Equality 
of  fuch  Periods,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  Certainty  and  Exaft- 
nefs  of  the  Meafure  by  Motion,  as  well  as  any  other  Periods  of 
other  Appearances;  the  Notion  of  Duration  ftill  remaining  clear, 
iho'  our  Meafures  of  it  cannot  any  of  them  be  demonflrated 
to  be  exaft.  Since,  then,  no  two  Portions  of  Succelfion  can  be 
brought  together,  it  is  impolTible  ever  certainly  to  know  theu" 
Equality.  All  that  we  can  do  for  a  Meafure  of  Time,  is  to  take 
fuch  as  have  continual  fucceilive  Appearances  at  feemingly  e* 
quidiflant Periods;  cf  which  fecfning  Equality  ive  have  mother 
Meafure,  but  fuch  as  the  Train  of  our  civn  Ideas  have  lodg'd  in 
our  Memories,  with  the  Concurrence  of  other  probable  Rea» 
fons,  to  perfuade  us  of  their  Equality'-. 
Time  mt  the  $'  -^-  ^ne  Thbg  feems  ftrange  to  me,  that, 

Meafure  of  whiKl  all  Men  manifeftly  meafured  Time  by 

Motion.  xhQ  Motion  of  the  great  and  vifible  Bodies  of 

the  World,  Time  yet  fhould  be  defined  to  be  the  Meafure  of 
Motion;  whereas  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  reflefts  ever 
fo  little  on  it,  that  to  meafure  Motion,  Space  is  as  neceflary  to 
be  confidered  as  Time ;  and  thofe,  who  look  a  little  farther, 

wiU 
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will  find  alfo  the  Bulk  of  the  Thing  moved,  neceflary  to  be  ta- 
ken into  the  Computation,  by  any  one  who  will  eftimate,  or 
meafure  Motion,  fo  as  to  judge  right  of  it.  Nor  indeed  does 
Motion  any  otherwife  conduce  to  the  meafuring  of  Duration, 
than  as  it  conllantly  brings  about  the  Return  of  certain  fenfible 
Ideas,  in  feeming  equidiftant  Periods.  For,  if  the  Motion  of 
the  Sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  Ship  driven  by  unfteddy  Winds, 
fometimes  veiy  flovv',  and  at  others  irregularly  very  fwift ;  or, 
if  being  conftantly  equally  fwift,  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and 
produced  not  the  fame  Appearances,  it  would  not  at  all  help  us 
to  meafure  Time,  any  more  than  the  feeming  unequal  Motion 
of  a  Comet  does. 

§.  23.  MmuTES,  Hours,  Days,  and  Tears,  are  Minutes, 
then  no  more  neceffary  to  Time,  or  Duration,  Hours,  Days, 
than  Inches,  Feet,  Yards,  and  Miles,  mark'd  out  fi^celTary  Mea- 
in  any  Matter,  are  to  Extenfion.  For  tho'  we,  furss  ofDura- 
in  this  Part  of  the  Univerfe,  by  the  conflant  Ufe  ^^°"' 
of  them,  as  of  Periods,  fet  out  by  the  Revolutions  of  the  Sun, 
or  as  known  Parts  of  fuch  Periods,  have  fixed  the  Ideas  of  fuch 
Lengths  of  Duration  in  our  Minds,  which  we  apply  to  all  Parts 
of  Time,  whofe  Lengths  we  would  confider  ;  yet  there  may 
be  other  Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  where  they  no  more  ufe  thefe 
Meafures  of  ours,  than  in  Ja^an  they  do  our  Inches,  Feet,  or 
Miles  :  But  yet  fomething  analogous  to  them  there  muft  be  ; 
for,  without  fome  regular  periodical  Returns  we  could  not  mea- 
fure ourfelves,  or  fignify  to  others  the  Length  of  any  Durati- 
on, tho',  at  the  fame  time,  the  World  were  as  full  of  Motion  as 
it  is  now,  but  no  Part  of  it  difpofed  into  regular  and  apparent- 
ly equidiflant  Revolutions.  But  the  different  Meafures,  that 
may  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  Account  of  Time,  do  not  at  all  al- 
ter the  Notion  of  Duration,  which  is  the  Thing  to  be  meafur- 
ed  ;  no  more  than  the  different  Standards  of  a  Foot  and  a  Cu- 
bit, alter  the  Notion  of  Extenfion  to  thofe,  who  make  ufe  of 
thofe  different  Meafures. 

§.  25.  The  Mind,  having  once  got  fjch  a    Our  Meafure 
Meafure  of  Time,  as  the  annual  Revolution  of    ^/JJ^'^^"^'  ^^*^'_- 

the 
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Hon,  before  the  Sun,  can  apply  that  Meafure  to  Duration, 

'^'^  wherein  that  Meafure  itfelf  did  not  exifl:,  and 

with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  Being,  it  had  nothing  to  do :  Tor 
ftiould  one  fay,  that  Mraham  was  born  in  the  2712th  Year  of 
the  Julian  Period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible,  as  reckoning 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  tho'  there  were  fo  far  back 
no  Motion  of  the  Sun,  nor  any  other  Motion  at  all.  For,  tho* 
the  Julian  Period  be  fuppofed  to  begin  feverai  Hundred  Years 
before  there  were  really  either  Days,  Nights,  or  Years,  mark'd 
out  by  any  Revolutions  of  the  Sun ;  yet  we  reckon  as  right,  and 
thereby  meafure  Dui^ation  as  well,  as  if  really  at  that  time  the 
Sun  had  exifted,  and  kept  the  fame  ordinary  Motion  it  doth 
now.  The  Idea  of  Duration,  equal  to  an  annual  Revolution  of 
the  Sun,  is  as  eafily  applicable  in  our  Thoughts  to  Duration,  "where 
no  Sun,  nor  Motion  was,  as  the  Idea  of  a  Foot,  or  Yard,  taken 
from  Bodies,  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  Thoughts  to  Diilances, 
beyond  the  Confines  of  the  World,  where  are  no  Bodies  at  all. 
§.  0.6.  For,  fuppofing  it  were  5639  Miles^  or  Millions  of 
Miles,  from  this  Place  to  the  remotell  Body  of  the  Univerfe, 
(for,  being  finite,  it  muft  be  at  a  certain  Diftance)  as  we  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  5639  Years  from  this  Time,  to  the  firlt  Exiftence 
of  any  Body  in  the  Beginning  of  the  World  ;  ive  can,  in  our 
Thoughts,  apply  this  Meafure  of  a  Tear,  to  Duration  before  the 
Creation,  or  beyond  the  Duration  of  Bodies,  or  Motion,  as  we 
can  this  Meafure  of  a  Mile  to  Space,  beyond  the  utmoft  Bo- 
dies :  And  by  the  one  meafure  Duration,  where  there  was  no 
I^Iotion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  meafure  Space  in  our  Thoughts, 
where  there  is  no  Body. 

§.  27.  If  it  be  objefted  to  me  here,  that  in  this  way  of  ex- 
plaining of  Time,  1  have  begg'd  what  I  fhould  not,  viz.  that 
the  World  is  neither  eternal,  nor  infinite  ;  1  anfwer,  that  to  my 
prefent  Purpofe  it  is  not  needful,  in  this  Place,  to  make  ufe  of 
Arguments,  to  evince  the  World  to  be  finite,  both  in  Duration 
and  Extenfion  ;  but,  it  being  at  leaft  as  conceivable  as  the  con- 
trary, I  have  certainly  the  Liberty  to  fuppofe  it,  as  well  as  any 
one  hath  to  fuppofe  the  contrar}':  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  ere-, 
ry  ofte,  that  will  go  about  it,  may  eafily  concsrve  in  his  Mind  the 

Be^inniy^ 
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Beginning  of  Motion^  tho'  not  of  all  Duration  ;  and  fomay  come 
to  a  Stop,  and  mn  ultra,  in  his  Confideration  of  Motion;  fo  al- 
{o  in  his  Thoughts,  he  may  fet  Limits  to  Body,  and  the  Exten. 
fion  belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  Space,  where  no  Body  is  ;  the 
utmort  Bounds  of  Space  and  Duration  being  beyond  the  Reach 
of  Thought,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Number  are  be- 
yond the  largeft  Comprehenfion  of  the  Mind;  and  all  for  tiie 
ftiine  Reafon,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  another  Place. 

§.  28.  By  the  fame  Means,  therefore,  and     r^^.^^^^y 
from  the  fame  Original  that  we  come  to  have 
the  Idea  o/Time,  we  have  alfo  that  /^e^,  which  we  call  Eternity f 
viz.  having  got  the  Idea  of  Succeflion  and  Duration,  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  Train  of  our  own  Ideas,  caufed  in  us,  either  by  the 
natural  Appearances  of  thofe  Ideas  coming  conftantly  of  them- 
felves  into  our  waking  Thoughts,  or  clfe  caufed  by  external  Ob- 
jects, fuccefllvely  affecting  our  Senfes;   and,  having,  from  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Sun,  got  the/^c'^jof  certainLengths  of  Diu'a- 
tion,  we  can,  in  our  Thoughts,  add  fuch  Lengths  of  Duration  to 
one  another,  as  often  as  we  pleafe,  and  apply  them,  fo  added,  to 
Durations  pad,  or  to  come;  and  this  we  can  continue  to  do  on, 
without  Bounds,  or  Limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  apply 
thus  the  Length  of  the  annual  Motion  of  the  Sun  to  Duration, 
fuppofcd  before  the  Sun's,  or  any  other  Motion  had  its  Beingj 
which  is  no  more  difficult,  or  abfurd,  than  to  apply  the  Notion 
1  have,  of  the  moving  of  a  Shadow,  one  Hour  To-day  upon  the 
Sun-dial,  to  the  Duration  of  fomething  laft  Night;  v. g.  the 
burning  of  a  Candle,  which  is  now  abfolutely  feparate  from  all 
aftual  Motion,  and  it  is  as  impoffible  for  the  Duration  of  that 
Flame,  for  an  Hour  lall  Night,  to  co-exift:  with  any  Motion  that 
pow  is,  or  ever  fhall  be,  as  for  any  Part  of  Duration,  that  was 
before  the  beginning  of  the  World,  to  co-exift  with  the  Motion 
of  the  Sun  now :  But  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that  having  the 
Jdea  of  the  Length  of  the  Motion  of  the  Shadow  on  a  Dial, 
between  the  Marks  of  two  Hours,  I  can  as  diftinftly  meafure  in 
my  Thoughts  the  Duration  of  that  Candle-light,  laft  Night,  as  I 
can  the  Duration  of  any  thing  that  docs  now  exift  ;    and  it  is  no 
niore  than  to  think,  that  had  the  Sun  ftione  then  on  the  Dial,  and 

moved 
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moved  after  the  fame  rate  it  doth  now,  the  Shadow  on  the  Dial 
would  have  pafTed  from  one  Hour-line  to  another,  whilft  that 
Flame  of  the  Candle  lafted. 

§.  29.  The  Notion  of  an  Hour,  Daj',  or  Year,  being  only  the 
Idea  I  have  of  the  Length  of  certain  periodical,  regular  Moti- 
ons, neither  of  which  Motions  do  ever  all  at  once  exift,  but 
only  in  the  Ideas  I  have  of  them  in  my  Memory,  derived  from 
my  Senfes,  or  Reflexion,  I  can,  witli  the  fame  Eafe,  and  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  apply  it  in  my  Thoughts  to  Duration,  ante- 
cedent to  all  manner  of  Motion,  as  well  as  to  any  thing  that  is 
but  a  Minute,  or  a  Day,  antecedent  to  the  Motion,  that  at  this 
very  Moment  the  Sun  is  in.  All  Things  pall  are  equally  and 
perfectly  at  reft  ;  and  to  tliis  Way  of  Confideration  of  them 
are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the  beginning  of  the 
World,  or  but  Yefterday  :  The  meafurhig  of  any  Duration,  by 
fome  Motion,  depending  not  at  all  on  the  real  Co-exiftence  of 
that  Thing  to  that  Motion,  or  any  other  Periods  of  Revoluti- 
on ;  but  the  having  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Length  of  fome  periodi- 
cal, known  Motion,  or  other  Intervals  of  Duration,  in  my  Mind, 
and  applying  that  to  the  Duration  of  the  Thing  I  would  tneafure. 

§.  30.  Hence  we  fee,  that  fome  Men  imagine  the  Duration 
of  the  World,  from  its  firft  Exiftence  to  this  prefent  Year  1 689, 
to  have  been  5639  Years,  or  equal  to  5639  annual  Revolutions 
of  the  Sun  ;  and  others  a  great  deal  more ;  as  the  Egytians  of 
old,  who,  in  the  Time  o^Aexander,  counted  23,000  Years  from 
the  Reign  of  the  Sun;  and  the  Chinefes  now,  who  account  the 
World  3,269,000  Years  old,  or  more  :  Which  longer  Durati- 
on of  the  Worldj  according  to  their  Computation,  tho'  1  fhould 
not  believe  to  be  true ;  yet  I  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them, 
and  as  truly  underftand,  and  fay  one  is  longer  than  another,  as  I 
imderftand  thtitMethrfalem's  Life  was  longer  than  Enoch's.  And, 
if  the  common  reckoning  of  5639  fhould  be  true,  (as  it  may  be, 
as  well  as  any  other,  affigned)  it  hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining 
what  others  mean,  when  they  make  the  World  1 000  Years  old- 
er, lince  every  one  may,  with  the  fame  Facility,  imagine  (I  do 
not  fay  believe)  the  World  to  be  50,000  Years  old,  as  5639;  and 
may  as  well  conceive  the  Duration  of  50,000  Years,  as  5639. 

Whereby 
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Whereby  it  appears,  that  to  the  meafuring  the  Duration  of  any 
Thing  by  Time,  it  is  not  requifite  that  that  Thing  ftiould  be  co- 
exiftent  to  the  Motion,  we  meafure  by,  or  any  other  periodi- 
cal Revolution  ;  but  //  fnffices  to  this  Purpofe,  that  we  have  the 
Idea  of  the  Length  of  any  regular,  periodical  Appearances, -which. 
we  can,  in  our  Minds,  apply  to  Duration,  with  which  the  Motion, 
or  Appear:ince  never  co-exifted. 

$.31.  For,  as  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation  delivered  by  Mo- 
fes,  I  can  imagine  that  Light  exirted  three  Days,  before  the 
Sun  was,  or  had  any  Motion,  barely  by  thinking,  that  the  Du- 
ration of  Light,  before  the  Sun  was  created,  was  fo  long  as  (if 
the  Sun  had  moved  then,  as  it  doth  now)  would  have  been  equal 
to  three  of  his  diurnal  Revolutions  ;  fo  by  the  fame  Way  I  can 
have  an  Idea  oii\\cChaos,  or  Angels,  being  created,  before  there 
was  either  Light,  or  any  continued  Motion,  a  Minute,  an  Hour, 
a  Day^  a  Year,  or  1000  Years.  For,  if  I  can  but  confider  Z)^^- 
ration  equal  to  one  Minute,  before  either  the  Being,  or  Motion 
of  any  Body,  I  can  add  one  Minute  more,  till  I  come  to  60 : 
And  by  the  fame  Way  of  adding  Minutes,  Hours,  or  Years, 
(/.  e.  fuch,  or  fuch  Parts  of  the  Sun's  Revolution,  or  any  other 
Period,  whereof  I  have  the  Idea)  proceed  in  infiiiium,  and  fup- 
pofe  a  Duration,  exceeding  as  many  fuch  Periods  as  I  can  rec- 
kon, let  me  add  whilfl;  1  will ;  which  I  think  is  the  Notion  we 
have  of  Eternity,  of  whofe  Infinity  we  have  no  other  Notion, 
than  we  have  of  the  Infinity  of  Number,  to  which  we  can  add 
for  ever  without  End. 

§.  32.  And  thus  1  think  it  Is  plain,  that/rcm  thofe  two  Foun- 
tains of  all  Knowledge  before  mentioned,  {viz.)  Reflexion  and 
Senfation,  we  get  the  Ideas  of  Duration,  and  the  Meafures  of  it. 

For,  F/r/?,  by  obferving  what  paflcs  in  our  Minds,  how  our 
Ideas  there  in  Train  conltantly,  fonie  vanifh,  and  others  begin  to 
appear,  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  Succejffion. 

Secondly,  By  obfcrving  a  Dilbncc  in  the  Parts  of  this  Succcfll- 
on,  we  get  the  Idea  oi Duration. 

Thirdly,  By  Senfation  obfcrving  certain  Appearances,  at  cer- 
tain regular  and  feeming  cquidiftant  Periods,  we  get  the  Ideas  of 
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certain  Lengths,  or  Metifures  of  Duration,  as  Minutes,  Hours, 
Pays,  Years,  6c. 

Fourthly,  Bt  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  Meafures  of  Time,  or 
Ideas  of  ftatcd  Length  of  Duration  in  our  Minds,  as  often  as 
we  will,  we  can  come  to  inwgine  Duration,  vjhere  nothing  does 
really  endure,  or  exijl;  and  thus  we  imagine  To-morrow,  next 
Year,  or  feven  Years  hence. 

Fifthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  any  fuch  Idea  of  any  Length 
of  Time,  as  of  a  Minute,  a  Year,  or  an  Age,  as  often  as  we 
will  in  our  own  Thoughts,  and  adding  them  to  one  another, 
without  ever  coming  to  the  End  of  fuch  Addition,  any  nearer 
than  we  can  to  the  End  of  Number,  to  which  we  can  always 
add,  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  Eternity,  as  the  future,  eternal 
Duration  of  our  Souls,  as  well  as  the  Eternity  of  that  infinite  Be- 
ing, which  mufl  neceflarily  have  always  exifted. 

Sixthly,  By  coniidering  any  Part  of  infinite  Duration,  as  fet 
out  by  periodical  Meafures,  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  what  we 
call  Time  in  general. 


CHAP.     XV. 

Of  Duration  and  Expanjlon,  conftderd  together. 

Both  capable        §.  i.  ^   ■   "^  H  O'  we  have,  in  the  precedent 
cf  greater  and  J^       Chapters,    dwelt  pretty  long  on 

the  Confiderations  of  Space  and 
Duration  ;  yet,  they  being  Ideas  of  general  Concernment,  that 
have  fomething  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  Nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  Ufe  for 
their  Illuftration ;  and  we  may  have  the  more  clear  and  diflinft 
Conception  of  them,  by  taking  a  View  of  them  together.  Di- 
ftance,  or  Space,  in  its  iimple,  abftraft  Conception,  to  avoid 
Confufion,  I  call  Expanfion,  to  diflinguifli  it  from  Extenfion, 
which  by  fome  is  ufed  to  exprefs  this  Diftance  only,  as  it  is  in 
the  folid  Parts  of  Matter,  and  fo  includes,  or  at  lead  intimates 
th.t  Id^a  of  Body:  Whereas  the  Idea  of  pure  Diftance  mcludes 

no 
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no  fuch  Thing.  I  prefer  alfo  the  Word  Expanpm  to  Space^  be- 
caufe  Space  is  often  applied  to  Diftance  of  fleeting  fucceffive 
Parts,  which  never  exift  together,  as  well  as  to  thofc  which  are 
permanent.  In  both  thefe,  {viz.  Expanjion  and  Duration)  tne 
Mind  has  this  common  Idea  of  continued;Lengths,  capable  of 
greater,  or  lefs  Quantities  :  For  a  Man  has  as  clear  an  Idea  of 
the  Difference  of  the  Length  df  an  Hour,  and  a  Day,  as  of  ah 
Inch  and  a  Foot. 

§.  2.  The  Mind,  having  got  the  Idea  of  the  Expanfioti  tiot 
Length  of  any  Part  o(  Expanfim,  let  it  be  a  ^'^^'^'J//-^ 
Span,  or  a  Pace,  or  what  Length  you  v.'iil,  can, 
as  has  been  faid,  repeat  that  Idea;  and  fo,  adding  it  to  tlie  for- 
mer, enlarge  its  Idea  of  Length,  and  make  it  equal  to  two  Spans, 
or  two  Paces;  and  fo  as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  Diftance 
of  any  Parts  of  the  Earth  one  from  another,  and  increafe  thus, 
'till  it  amounts  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Sun,  or  remoteft  Star. 
By  fuch  a  Progrefllon  as  this,  fetting  out  from  the  Place  where 
it  is,  or  any  other  Place,  it  can  proceed  and  pafs  beyond  all 
thofe  Lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  flop  its  going  on^  either  in, 
■  or  without  Body.  'Tis  true,  we  can  eafily,  in  our  Thoughts, 
come  to  the  End  of  folid  Extenfion;  the  Extremity  and  Bounds 
of  all  Body,  we  have  no  Difhculty  to  arrive  at :  But  when  the 
Mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  Progrefs  into  this 
endlefs  Expanfion ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find,  nor  conceive  any 
End.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  That  beyond  the  Bounds  of  Body, 
there  is  nothing  at  allj  unlefs  he  will  confine  GOD  within  the 
Limits  of  Matter.  Solomon,  whofe  Underftanding  was  filled 
and  enlarged  with  Wifdom^ Teems  to  have  other  Thoughts,  when 
"he  fays.  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  cannot  contain  Thee: 
And  he,  I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himfelf  the  Capacity 
of  his  own  Underftanding,  who  perfuadcs  himfelf,  that  he  can 
extend  his  Thoughts  farther  than  GOD  exifls,  or  imagine  any 
Expanfion  where  he  is  not. 

§.  3.  Just  fo  is  it  in  Duration.  The  Mind,  ha-    Nor  Duration 
ving  got  the  Idea  of  any  Length  of  Duration,  can    '^■^  ^^'■'^  '^"' 
double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own,  but 
beyond  the  Exiftence  of  all  corporeal  Beings,  and  all  the  Mea- 

fures 
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fures  of  Time,  taken  from  the  great  Bodies  of  the  World,  and 
their  Motions.  But  yet  every  one  eafily  admits.  That  tho'  we 
make  Duration  boundlefs,  as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  extend 
it  beyond  all  Being.  GOD,  every  one  eafily  allows,  fills  Eterni- 
ty; and  'tis  hard  to  find  a  Reafon,  why  any  one  fhould  doubt, 
that  he  likewife  fills  Immenfity.  His  infinite  Being  is  certainly 
as  boundlefs  one  way  as  another  j  and,  methinks,  it  afcribes  a 
little  too  much  to  Matter,  to  fay,  where  there  is  no  Body,  there 
is  nothing. 

-„,    ,,  L  A.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  Rea- 

Why  Men  more     r  ,  c      •,•    ,  j      •  u  u 

eafily  ad?mt  in-     ^^n,  -why  every  one  tamiharly,  and  without  the 

finite  Duration,  leaf!  Hefitation,  fpeaks  of,  and  fuppofes  Eter- 
than  infinite  ^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  WZ^r//'^  Infinity  to  Dura- 

tion;  but  'tis  ivith  more  Doubting  and  Relerve, 
that  many  adm'ity  or  fuppofe  the  Infinity  ofi  Space.  The  Rea- 
fon whereof  feems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  Duration  and  Extenfi- 
on  being  ufed  asNames  of  Affections,  belonging  to  other  Beings, 
we  eafily  conceive  in  GOD  mfinite  Duration,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  doing  fo :  But  not  attributing  to  him  Extenfion,  but  only 
to  Matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  aptcr  to  doubt  of  the  Exiftence 
of  Expanfion  without  Matter ;  of  which  alone  we  commonly 
fuppofe  it  an  Attribute.  And,  therefore,  when  Men  puifue  their 
Thoughts  of  Space,  they  are  apt  to  flop  at  the  Confines  of  Bo- 
dy; as  if  Space  were  there  at  anEnd  too,  and  reached  no  farther. 
Or,  if  their  Ideas,  upon  Confidcration,  carry  them  farther,  yet 
they  term  what  is  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Univerfe,  Imagina- 
ry Space  ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  becaufe  there  is  no  Body  ex- 
iiling  in  it.  Whereas  Duration,  antecedent  to  all  Body,  and  to 
the  Motion  which  it  is  meafured  by,  they  never  term  imagina- 
ry; becaufe  it  is  never  fuppofed  void  of  fome  other  real  Exift- 
ence. And,  if  the  Names  of  Things  may  at  all  dire£t  our 
Thoughts  towards  the  Originals  of  Mens  Ideas,  (as  I  am  apt  to 
think  they  may  very  much)  one  may  have  Occafion  to  think, 
^y  the  Name)  of  Duration,  that  the  Continuation  of  Exiftence, 
with  a  Kind  of  Rcfiilance  to  any  deftrudlive  Force,  and  the 
Continuation  of  Solidity,  (which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with, 
and  if  we  \M  look  into  the  minute,  anatomical  Pai'ts  of  Mat- 
ter, 
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ter,  is  little  diiFerent  from  Hardnefs)  were  thought  to  have  fome 
Analogy,  and  gave  Occafion  to  Words,  fo  near  of  kin  as  Durare 
and  Durum  ejje.  And  that  Durare  is  applied  to  the  I^ea  of  Hard- 
nefs, as  well  as  that  of  Exigence,  we  fee  in  Horace, Epod.  i6.fer- 
ro  duravlt  f^cula.  But,  be  that  as  it  wUl,  this  is  certain,  that 
whoever  purfues  his  own  Thoughts,  will  find  them  fometlmes 
launch  out,  beyondtheExtentof  Body,  into  the  Infinity  of  Space, 
or  Expanfion;  the  Idea  whereof  is  diftinft  and  feparate  from 
Body,  and  all  other  Things  :  Which  may  (to  thofe  who  pleafe) 
be  a  Subje£t  of  farther  Meditation. 

§.  5.'.TiME  in  general  is  to  Duration,  as  Place    Time  to  Dura- 

to  ExpanRon.  They  are  fo  much  of  thofe  bound-    *'^'"^'  '"  ^^f  ^^'^f 

n  r-r^        •  ,T  r-  .,-        to  Expanlion. 

lefs  Oceans  or  Eternit}'^,  and  Immenlity,  as  is  fet 

cut  and  difUnguifhed  from  the  reft,  as  it  were  by  Land-marks; 
and  fo  are  made  ufe  of,  to  denote  the  Pofition  of  finite,  real  Be- 
ings, in  refpecl  one  to  another,  in  thofe  uniform,  infinite  Oceans 
of  Duration  and  Space.  Thefe,  rightly  co«fidered,  are  only 
Ideas  of  determinate  Didances,  from  certain  known  Points, 
fixed  in  diftinguifliable,  fenfible  Things,  and  fuppofed  to  keep  the 
.fame  Diftance  one  from  another.  From  fuch  Points,  fixed  in  fen- 
fible Beings,  we  reckon,  and  from  them  we  meafure  our  Portions 
of  thofe  infinite  Quantities ;  which,  fo  confidered,  are  that  which 
we  call  Time  and  Place.  For  Duration  and  Space  being,  in  them- 
felvcs,  uniform  and  boundlefs,  the  Order  and  Pofition  of  Things, 
without  fuch  known,  fettled  Points,  would  be  loft  in  them  ;  and 
all  Things  would  ly  jumbled  in  an  incurable  Confufion. 

§.  6.  Time  and  Place  taken  thus  for  determi-     <t  , .     jt>i 

■f  I  tme  and  Place 

nate,  diftinguifhable  Portions  of  thofe  infinite     are  taken  for  fo 
Abyffes  of  Space  and  Duration,  fet  out,  or  fup-     ''''^^'^^^  of  either ^ 
pofed  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  byMarks,    ^^^  p.xii}ei'ce 
and  known  Boundaries,  have  each  of  them  a    and  Motion  of 
twofold  Acceptation.  Bodies. 

Firf},  Time  in  general,  is  commonly  taken  for  fo  much  of  in- 
finite Duration,  as  is  mcafured  out  by,  and  co-exiilcnt  witli 
the  Exiftence  and  Motions  of  the  great  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe, 
as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them:  And  in  this  Scnfe,  Time 
begins  and  ends  with  the  Frame  of  this  fenfible  World,  as  in 

tlicfc 
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thefe  Phrafes  before  mentioned,  Before  all  Time,  or.  When  Time 
Jhall  he  no  more.  Place  likewife  is  taken  fometimes  for  that  Por- 
tion of  infinite  Space,  which  is  poflefled  by,  and  comprehended 
within  the  material  World ;  and  is  thereby  dillinguifhed  from 
the  reft  of  Expanfion  ;  tho'  this  may  more  properly  be  called 
Extenfion,  than  Place.  Within  thefe  two  are  confined,  and  by 
the  obfervable  Parts  of  tliem,  are  meafured  and  determined  the 
particular  Time,  or  Duration,  and  the  particular  Extenfion  and 
Place  of  all  corporeal  Beings. 

^        .        -  §.  7.  iSecow^/y,  Sometimes  the  Word  77we  is 

So??iett7nes  for        r  ,  •       t  r  i-   j      -r. 

fo  much  of  ei-      ^^^^  ^^  '^  larger  Senfe,  and  is  applied  to  Parts  or 

ther,  as  -we  dc-    that  infinite  Duration,  not  that  were  really  di- 

figfi  by  Mea-       ftinguifhed,  and  meafured  out.by  this  real  Exift- 
Jures,take7ijro7n  . 

the  Bulky  or         ence,  and  periodical  Motions  of  Bodies,  that 

Motion  of  Bo-      were  appointed  from  the  Beginning  to  be  for 
'^^'  Signs,  and  for  Seafons,  and  for  Days,  and  Years, 

and  are  accordingly  our  Meafures  of  Time;  but  fuch  other 
Portions  too,  of  that  infinite,  uniform  Duration,  which  we,  up- 
on any  Occafion,  do  fuppofe  equal  to  certain  Lengths  of  mea- 
fured Time ;  and  fo  confider  them  as  bounded,  and  determined. 
For,  if  we  fliould  fuppofe  the  Creation,  or  Fall  of  the  Angels, 
was  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Julian  Period,  we  fhould  fpeak  pro- 
perly enough,  and  fiiould  be  underftoodj  if  we  faid,  'tis  a  longer 
Time  fince  the  Creation  of  Angels,  than  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  by  764  Years  :  Whereby  we  would  mark  out  fo  much 
of  that  undiftinguilhed  Duration,  as  we  fuppofe  equal  to,  and 
would  have  admitted  764  annual  Revolutions  of  the  Sun,  mov- 
ing at  the  Kate  it  now  does.  And  thus  likewife  we  fometimes 
fpeak  of  Place,  Diftance,  or  Bulk,  in  the  great  Inane,  beyond  the 
Confines  of  the  Woi-ld,  when  we  confider  fo  much  of  that  Space 
as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  Body,  of  any  afligned  Di- 
menfions,  as  a  Cubic  Foot ;  or  do  fuppofe  a  Point  in  it,  at  fuch  a 
certain  Diftance  from  any  Part  of  the  Univerfe. 

^,     ...  5.  8.  Where  and  When  are  Queftions  belona- 

They  belong  to      .    "        ^^  r  •     x-   -cl  j        l  1 

all  Being s  ^"S  ^°  ^"  nnite  Lxiitences,  and  are  by  us  always 

reckoned  from  fomc  known  Parts  of  this  fen- 

fible  World,  and  from  fome  certain  Epochs,  marked  out  to  us  by 

the 
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the  Motions  obfervable  in  it.     "W  ithout  feme  fuch  fixed  Parts,  or 

Periods,  the  Order  of  Things  would  be  loft,  to  our  finite  Un- 

derftandings,  in  the  boundlefs,  invariable  Oceans  of  Duration 

and  Expaniion;  which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  Bebgs,  and 

in  their  full  Extent  belong  only  to  the  Deity.     And,  therefore, 

we  are  apt  not  to  wonder,  that  we  comprehend  them  notj  and 

do  fo  often  find  our  Thoughts  at  a  lofs,  when  we  would  confider 

them,  either  abftraftly  in  themfelves,  or  as  any  way  attributed 

to  the  firfl:  incomprehenfible  Being.     But,  when  applied  to  any 

particular,  finite  Beings,  the  Extenfion  of  any  Body  is  fo  much 

of  tliat  infinite  Space,  as  the  Bulk  of  that  Body  takes  up.     And 

Place  is  the  Pofition  of  any  Body,  when  confidered  at  a  certain 

Diftance  from  lome  other.     As  the  Idea  of  the  particular  Dura" 

tion  of  any  Thing  is  an  Idea  of  that  Portion  of  infinite  Duration^ 

which  pafFes  during  the  Exiftence  of  that  thing ;  fo  the  Time, 

•\iihen  tlie  Thing  exifted,  is  the  Idea  of  that  Space  of  Duration, 

which  paffed  between  fome  known  and  fixed  Period  of  Duration, 

and  the  Being  of  that  Thing.     One  ftiews  the  Diftance  of  the 

Extremities  of  the  Bulk,  or  Exiftence  of  the  fame  Thing,  as  that 

it  is  a  Foot  Square,  or  lafted  two  Years ;  the  other  fhews  the 

Diftance  of  it  in  Place,  or  Exiftence,  from  other  fixed  Points  of 

Space,  or  Duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the  Middle  oi  Uncolns-Inyu 

Fields,  cr  the  firft  Degree  of  Taurus,  and  in  the  Year  of  our 

Lord  1 67 1,  or  icooth  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  :  All  which 

Diftances  we  mcafure,  by  preconceived  Ideas  of  certain  Lengths 

of  Space  and  Duration,  as  Inches,  Feet,  Miles,  and  Degrees ; 

and  in  the  other.  Minutes,  Days,  and  Years,  6c. 

§.  9.  There  is  one  Thing  more,  wherein    Allthe Parts  of 

Space  and  Duration  have  a  great  Conformity ;    ExtetiJio?iy  are 

J     ,        .       _,     ,     ,  ...  ,         ,     Exts?ifto?i;and 

and  that  is,    Tho'   they  are  juftly  reckoned    all  the  Parts  of 

amongft  our  funple  Ideas ^  yet  none  of  the  di-    Duration,  are 

ftinft  Ideas  we  have  of  either,  is  without  all    ^tiration. 

I^Ianner  of  Compofition  * ;  it  is  the  very  Nature  of  both  of  them 

to 

♦  It  has  been  objefted  to  MY.Lo:ke,xhzt  if  Space  conCfts  of  Parts, 
as  'tis  confeffcd  in  this  Place,  he  fliould  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the 
Nuinher  of  Simple  Ideas;  bccaulc  it  Iccms  to  be  incondltcat  with 
what  he  fays  clfewherc,  That  a  Simple  IJ'ja  is  imcQmpj;i!:ded,and  con- 

talr>s 
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to  confifl  of  Parts  :  But  their  Parts  being  all  of  the  fame  Kincf, 
and,  without  the  Mixture  of  any  other  Idea,  hinder  them  not 
from  having  a  Place  amongft  fimple  Ideas.  Could  the  Mind  as 
in  Number,  come  to  fo  fmall  a  Part  of  Extenfion,  or  Duration 
as  excluded  Divifibility,  that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indi  vifible 
Unit,  OK  Idea;  by  Repetition  of  which,  it  would  make  its  more 
enlarged  Ideas  of  Extenfion  and  Duration.  But,  fince  the  Mind 
is  not  able  to  frame  an  Idea  of  any  Space  without  Parts ;  inftead 
thereof,  it  makes  ufe  of  the  common  Meafures,  which,  by  fami- 
liar Ufe,  in  each  Country,  have  imprinted  themfelves  on  the  Me- 
mory (as  Inches,  and  Feet;  or  Cubits,  and  Parafangs;  and  fo 
Seconds,  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  and  Years  in  Duration):  The 
Mind  makes  ufe,  I  fay,  of  fuch  Ideas  as  thcfe,  as  fimple  ones; 
and  thefe  are  the  component  Parts  of  larger  Ideas,  which  the 
Mind,  upon  Occafion,  makes,  by  the  Addition  of  fuch  known 
Lengths,  which  it  is  acquainted  with.     On  the  other  fide,  the 

ordinary 

tahis  hi  it  nothing  hut  one  uniform  Appearance,  or  Conception  of  the 
Mind,  and  is  not  dijlinguijl?abie  into  different  Ideas.   Pag.  62.     'Tis 
farther  objected,  That  Mr.  Locke  has  not  given  in  the  2d  Chapter  of 
the  fecond  Hook,  where  he  begins  to  Ipeak  oi  Simple  Ideas,  an  exaft 
Definition  of  what  he  undcrftands  by  the  Word  Simple  Ideas.     To 
thefe  Difficulties  Mr.  Locke  anfvvers  thus  :  To  begin  with  the  lafl,  he 
declares,  That  he  has  not  treated  this  Subject,  in  an  Order  perfectly 
Scholaftic,  having  not  had  much  Familiarity  with  thole  fort  of  Books, 
during  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  remembring  at  all  the  Method  in 
which  they  are  written ;   and,  therefore,  his  Readers  ought  not  to 
cxpe<5t  Definitions,  regularly  placed  at  the  Beginning  of  each  new 
Subjedl.     Mr.  Locke  contents  himfelf  to  omploy  the  principal  Terms 
that  he  ufes,  fo,  that  from  his  ufe  of  them,  the  Reader  may  ealily  com- 
prehend what  he  means  by  them.     But,  with  refpeft  to  the  Term 
Simple  Idea,  he  has  had  the  good  Luck  to  define  that,  in  the  Place 
cited  in  the  Objcdtion;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  realbn  to  fupply 
that  Dcfed.     The  Qiieftion  then  is  to  know.  Whether  the  Idea  of 
Extenfion  agrees  witli  this  Detir.ition  ?  Which  will  effedtually  agree 
to  it,  if  it  be  underftood  in  *:he  Senfe,    which  Mr.  Locke  had  princi- 
pally in  his  View ;    for  that  Compofition  which  he  defigned  to  ex- 
clude in  that  Definition,  was  a  Compofition  of  different  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  and  not  a  Comoofition  of  the  fame  Kind  in  a  Thing  whofe  Ef- 
fence  confifts  in  having  Parts  of  the  fame  Kind,  where  you  can  never 
come  to  a  Part  entirely  exempted  from  this  Compofition.      So  that 
if  the  Idea  qI Extenfion  confifts  in  having  Partes  extra  Partes  (as  the 
Schools  fpeak)  'tis  always,  in  the  Senfe  of  Mr.  LockSf  a  Siinple  Idea; 

becaufe 
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ordinary  fmalleft  IMeafure  we  have  of  either,  is  look'd  on  as  an 
Unit  in  Number,  when  the  Mind,  by  Divifion, would  reduce  them 
into  iefs  Fraftions.  Tho'  on  both  Sides,  both  in  Addition  and 
Divifion,  either  of  Space,  or  Duration,  when  the  Idea  under  Con- 
fideration  becomes  very  big,  or  very  fmall,  its  precife  Bulk  be- 
comes veryobfcure  and  confufed  ;  and  it  is  theNumber  of  its  re- 
peated Additions,  or  Divifions,  that  alone  remains  clear  and  di- 
rtin£V,  as  will  eafJy  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  let  his  Thoughts 
loofe  in  the  vait  Expanfion  of  Space,  or  Divifibiiity  of  Matter. 
Every  Part  of  Duration,  is  Duration  too;  and  every  Part  of  Ex- 
tenfion,  is  Extenfion;  both  of  them  capable  of  Addition,  or  Divi- 
fion, In  Infinitum.  But  the  Icaft  Portions  of  either  of  them,  where- 
of  we  have  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas,  may,  perhaps,  be  fittefl  to  be 
confidered  by  us,  as  the  fimple  Ideas  of  that  Kind,  out  of  which 
our  complex  Modes  of  Space,  Extenfion,  and  Duration,  are  made 
up,  and  into  which  they  can  again  be  diftin<5lly  refolved.  Such 
Vol.  I.  A  a  a  fmall 

becaufe  the  Idea,  of  having  Partes  extra  Partes,  cannot  be  refolv- 
ed into  two  other  Ideas.  For  the  Remainder  of  the  Oojeflion  made 
to  Mr.  Locke,  with  relpedt  to  the  Nature  of  Extenfion,  Mr.  Locke 
was  aware  of  it,  as  may  be  feen  in  §  9.  Ch.  15.  of  the  fecond  Book> 
where  he  fays.  That  the  leall  Portion  of  Space,  or  Extenfion,  where- 
of we  have  a  clear  and  diftinift  Idea,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fittefl  to 
be  confider'd  by  us,  as  a  S'miple  Idea  of  that  Kind,  out  of  which  our 
complex  Modes  of  Space  and  Extenlion  are  made  up.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  very  fitly  be  called  2iSimple Idea,  flnce 
it  is  the  leaft  Idea  of  Space,  that  the  Mind  can  form  to  itfelf,  and 
that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  Mind  into  any  lets,  whereof  it  has  ia 
itfelf  any  determined  Perception.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
it  is  to  the  Mind  one  Simple  Idea;  and  that  is  fiifiicient  to  take 
av/ay  this  Objeflion  :  For  'tis  not  the  Defign  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  this 
Place,  to  dil'courfe  of  any  thing,  but  concerning  the  Ideas  of  the 
Mind.  But  if  this  is  not  iufficient  to  clear  the  Difficulty,  Mr.  Locke 
hath  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  if  the  Idea  of  Extenfion  is  fo  pecu- 
liar, that  it  cannot  exadly  agree  with  the  Definition,  that  he  has  given 
of  thofe  Sihnple  Ideas,  fo  that  it  differs  in  Ibme  manner  from  all  o- 
thers  of  that  Kind,  he  thinks  'tis  better  to  leave  it  there  expos'd  to  this 
Difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new  Divifion  in  his  Favour!  'Tis  enough 
for  Mr.  Locke  that  his  Meaning  can  be  underflood.  'Tis  very  com- 
mon to  obfcrve  intelligible  Difcourfcs  fpoiled  by  too  much  Subtilty 
in  nice  Divifions.  We  ought  to  put  Things  together,  as  well  as-wc 
^^n,  DoClrina  Caufa ;  but,  afterall,  feveralThingswill  not  be  bundl- 
ed up  together,  under  our  Terms,  and  Ways  of  Speaking. 
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a  fmall  Part  of  Duration  may  be  called  a  Moment,  and  is  the 

Time  of  one  Idea  in  our  Minds,  in  the  Train  of  their  ordinary 

Succeffion  there.     The  other,  wanting  a  proper  Name,  I  know 

not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  afcttfible  Point,  meaning 

thereby  the  leaft  Particle  of  Matter,  or  Space,  we  can  difcem, 

which  is  ordinarily  about  a  Minute,  and  to  the  fharpeft  Eyes  fel- 

dom  lefs  than  thirty  Seconds  of  a  Circle,  whereof  the  Eye  is  the 

"Centre. 

§.  10.  Expansion  and  Duration  have  this  far- 
7heir  Parts :/:-,.  i         t     .   i  11  n 

f        1,^  ther  Agreement,  that  tho  they  are  both  conli- 

dered  by  us  as  having  Parts,   yet  their  Parts  are 

mtfeparahle  one  from  another,  no,  not  even  in  Thought :  Tho' 

the  Parts  of  Bodies,  from  whence  we  take  our  Meafure  of  the 

one,  and  the  Parts  of  Motion,  or  rather  the  Succeffion  of  Ideas 

in  our  Minds,  from  whence  we  take  the  Meafure  of  the  other, 

may  be  interrupted  and  feparated ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  Reft, 

and  tlie  other  is  by  Sleep,  which  we  call  Reft  too. 

§.  II.  But  yet  there  is  this  manifeft  Diffe- 

Duratibn  is  as    ^^^^^  between  them.  That  the  Ideas  of  Length, 
ii L'me,  Expaii'        ,  ,  ,  ,  _  „  ^  ,     ° 

fion  as  a  Solid,    '^'hich  we  have  of  Expanjion,  are  turned  every 

Way,  and  fo  make  Figure,  and  Breadth,  and 
Thicknefs ;  but  Duration  is  but,  as  it  vjere,  the  Length  of  one 
flrait  Line,  extended  in  infnitum,  not  capable  of  Multiplicity, 
Variation,  or  Figure ;  but  is  one  common  Meafure  of  all  Exift- 
cnce  whatfoever,  wherein  all  Things,  whilft  they  exift,  equally 
partake.  For  this  prefent  Moment  is  common  to  all  Things 
that  are  now  in  Being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  Part  of 
their  Exiftence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one  fmgle  Being ; 
and  we  may  truly  fay,  they  all  exift  in  the  fame  Moment  of 
Time.  Whether  Angels  and  Spirits  have  any  Analogy  to  this, 
in  refpeft  of  Expanfion,  is  beyond  my  Comprehenfion  :  And, 
perhaps,  for  us,  who  have  Underftandings  and  Comprehenfions 
fuited  to  our  owTi  Prefen'ation,  and  the  Ends  of  our  own  Being, 
but  not  to  the  Reality  and  Extent  of  all  other  Beings ;  'tis  near 
as  hard  to  conceive  any  Exiftence,  or  to  have  an  Idea  of  any 
real  Being,  with  a  perfeft  Negation  of  all  manner  of  Expanfi- 
on ;  as  it  is  to  have  the  Idea  of  any  real  Exifteace,  with  a  per- 

feft 
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feft  Negation  of  all  manner  of  Duration:  And,  therefore,  wh;it 

Spirits  have  to  do  with  Space,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it, 

we  knpw  not.    All  that  we  knoM',  is,  that  Bodies  do  each  fingly 

poflefs  its  proper  Portion  of  it,  according  to  the  Extent  of  its 

folid  Parts ;  and  thereby  exclude  all  other  Bodies  from  having 

any  Share  in  that  particular  Pqrtipn  of  Spacg,  whiift  it  remains 

there. 

§.  12.  Duration,  and  Time,  which  is  a     n      ^-     r 
•^         ,  '  Duration  has 

Part  of  it,  is  the  Idea  we  have  of  perijhing  Dif-  never  tivo  Parts 
tanccy  of  which  no  tivo  Parts  exifi  together ,  but  together,  Ex- 
follow  each  other  in  SuccefTion ;  as  Expatifion  /"^'y^""  ^  ^^' 
is  the  Idea  oflafling  Difiance,  all  ivhofe  Parts 
exiji  together-,  and  are  not  capable  of  Succeflion,  And,  there* 
fore,  tho'  we  cannot  conceive  any  Duration  without  Succeflion, 
nor  can  put  it  together  in  our  Thoughts,  that  any  Being  does 
now  exift  To-morrow,  or  poflefs  at  once,  more  than  the  prefent 
Moment  of  Duration  ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal  Durati- 
on of  the  Almighty,  far  different  from  that  of  Man,  or  any  other 
finite  Being  :  Bccaufe  Man  comprehends  not  in  his  Knowledge, 
or  Power,  all  part  and  future  Things  :  His  Thoughts  are  but  of 
Yellerday,  and  he  knows  not  what  To-morrow  will  bring  forth. 
What  is  once  pafled,  he  can  never  recall ;  and  what  is  yet  to 
come,  he  cannot  make  prefent.  What  I  fay  of  Man,  I  fay  of  all 
finite  Beings ;  who,  tho' they  may  far  exceed  Man  in  Knowledge 
and  Power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meaneft  Creature,  in  com- 
parifon  with  God  Himfclf.  Finite  of  any  Magnitude,  holds  not 
any  Proportion  to  infinite.  God's  infinite  Duration  being  ac- 
companied with  infinite  Knowledge,  and  infinite  Power,  He  fees 
all  Things  paft,  and  to  come  ;  and  they  are  no  more  diflant  from 
His  Knowledge,  no  farther  removed  from  His  Sight,  than  the 
prefent:  They  all  lie  under  the  fame  View  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
which  He  cannot  make  exiit  each  Moment,  He  pkafcs.  For, 
the  Exiftence  of  all  Things  depending  upon  His  good  Pleafure, 
all  Things  exifl:  every  Moment,  that  He  thinks  fit  to  have  them 
exifl.  To  conclude,  Expanfion  and  Duration  do  mutually  era- 
brace  and  comprehend  each  other  ;  every  Part  of  Space,  being 
in  every  Part  of  Duration  j  and  every  Part  of  Duration,  in  every 

Part 
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part  of  Expanfion.  Such  a  Combination  of  two  diftin^l  Ideas^ 
is,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  all  tliat  great  Variety  we  doj 
or  can  conceive,  and  may  afford  Matter  io  farther  Speculation. 

CHAP.      XVI. 

Of  Number. 

Numher,  the  §.  i.      A    MONGST  all  the  Ideas  we  have, 

fwiple}}  and  LX     ^^  ^y^^^^  ^g  ^^^^^  fusgefted  to  the 

moli  univer-  -t    JL   _,,    ,  ,                  -.tt          r     1 

/^y  jj^^  Mmd  by  more  A\  ays,  lo  there  is 

none  more  fimple,  than  that  of  Unity,  or  One. 
It  has  no  Shadow  of  Variety,  or  Compofition  in  it :  Every  Ob- 
jeifl:  our  Senfes  are  employ'd  about,  every  Idea  in  our  Under- 
ftandings,  every  Thought  of  our  IMinds,  brings  this  Idea  along 
with  it.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  moft  intimate  to  our  Thoughts, 
as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  Agreement  to  all  other  Thing?,  the  mofl 
univerfal  Idea  we  have.  For  Number  applies  itfclf  to  Men,  An- 
gels, Aftions,  Thoughts,  eveiy  thing  that  either  doth  exifl,  or 
can  be  imagined. 

^    ,,  §.  2.  By  repeating  l\ns Idea  in  our  Minds,  and 

Its  Modes  made       A-       ,.   t,         •  •  u  i.     , 

hy  4ddition  addmg  the  Repetitions  together,  we  come  by  the 

complex  Ideas  of  the  Modes  of  it.  Thus,  by  ad- 
ding one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex/^^'^  of  a  Couple :  By  put- 
ing  twelve  Units  together,  we  have  the  complex  Idea  of  a  Do- 
zen, and  a  Score,  or  a  Million,  or  any  other  Number. 

§.  3.  Tnv.  fimple  Modes  of  Number  are  of  all 

mta^'^"  ^^^'"'  ^^'^  ""-^  dijHn^;  every  the  leaft  Variati- 

on, which  is  an  Unit,  making  each  Combinati- 
on as  clearly  different  from  that  which  approacheth  neareft  to  it, 
as  the  mofl:  remote  ;  Two  being  as  diflinft  from  One,  as  Two 
Hundred  ;  and  the  Idea  of  Two,  as  diflinft  from  the  Idea  of 
Three,  as  the  Magnitude  of  the  whole  Earth  is  from  that  of  a 
Mite.  This  is  not  fo  in  other  fimple  Modes,  in  which  it  is  not  fo 
eafy,  nor,  perhaps,  poffible  for  us,  to  diftingui/h  betwixt  two  ap- 
proaching Ideas,  which  yet  are  really  different.  For  who  will  un- 
(iertake  to  find  a  Difference  between  the  White  of  this  Paper, 

dnd 
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and  that  of  the  next  Degree  to  it  ?  Or  can  form  diftinft  Ideas  of 
every  the  leaft  Excefs  in  Extenfion  ? 

§.  4.  T  H  E  Clearnefs  and  Dijiin^nefs  of  each  'j-f^^refore  De- 
Mode  of  Number  from  all  others,  even  thofe  that  monjtrathns  in 
approach  neareft,  makes  me  apt  to  think,  that  Numbers  ths 
Demonlh-ationsinNumberSjif  they  are  notmore  ^^°fi  predfe. 
evident  and  exa6l  tlian  in  Extenfion,  yet  they  are  more  general 
in  their  Ufe,  and  more  determinate  in  their  Application.  Be- 
caufe  the  Ideas  of  Numbers  are  more  precifc  and  diftinguifhable 
than  in  Extenfion ;  where  every  Equality  and  Excefs  are  not  fo 
cafy  to  be  obferved,  or  meafured  ;  becaufe  our  Thoughts  can- 
not in  Space  arrive  at  any  determined  Smallnefs,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go,  as  an  Unit :  And,  therefore,  the  Quantity,  or  Pro- 
portion of  any  the  leaft  Excefs  cannot  be  difcovered  ;  which  is 
clear  otherwife  in  Number ;  where,  as  has  been  faid,  91  is  as  di- 
ftinguifhable from  90,  as  from  9000,  tho'  91  be  the  next  imme- 
diate Excefs  to  90.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  Extenfion,  where  whatfo- 
cver  is  raor?  than  juft  a  Foot,  or  an  Inch,  is  not  diftinguifhable 
from  the  Standard  of  a  Foot,  or  an  Inch ;  and  in  Lines,  which 
appear  of  an  equal  Length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the  other  by 
innumerable  Parts  :.  Nor  can  any  one  affign  an  Angle,  which 
fhall  be  the  next  biggeft  to  a  right  one. 

§.  5,  By  the  repeating,  as  has  been  faid,  of  Names  nccef/a' 
the  Idea  of  an  Unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  '^  ^'  Numbers. 
Unit,  we  make  thereof  one  colleftlve  Idea,  maiked  by  the  Name 
T1V0.  And  whofoever  can  do  this,  and  proceed  on,  ftill  adding 
one  more  to  the  laft  collective  Idea  which  he  had  of  any  Num- 
ber, and  give  a  Name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  Ideas  for  feveral 
Collections  of  Units,  diftinguifhed  one  from  another,  as  far 
as  he  hath  a  Series  of  Names  for  following  Numbers,  and  a 
Memory  to  retain  that  Series,  with  their  feveral  Names.  All 
Numeration  being  but  ftill  the  adding  of  one  Unit  more,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  together,  as  comprehended  in  one  Idea,  a 
new,  or  diftmft  Name,  or  Sign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  thofe 
before  and  after,  and  diftmguifh  it  from  every  fmaller  and  greater 
^Multitude  of  Units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  fo 
to  two,  and  fo  go  one  with  his  Tale,  takiiig  ftill  with  him  the 

diftiiia 
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dUlin<n:  Names  belonging  to  every  Progreflion ;  and  fo  again,  by 
abftra6ling  an  Unit  from  each  Colleftion,  retreat  and  leflbn 
them,  is  capable  of  all  the  Ideas  of  Numbers,  within  the  Com- 
pafs  of  his  Language,  or  for  which  he  hath  Names,  tho'  not, 
perhaps,  of  more.  For  the  f(?veral  funple  Modes  of  Numbers 
being  in  our  Minds  but  fo  many  Combinations  of  Units,  which 
have  no  Variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  Difference,  but, 
more,  or  lefs.  Names,  or  Marks,  for  each  diftinft  Combination, 
feem  more  neceflary,  than  in  any  fort  oi  Ideas.  For  without 
fuch  Names,  or  Marks,  we  can  hardly  well  make  ufe  of  Num-< 
bers  in  reckoning,  efpecially  where  the  Combination  is  made  up 
of  any  great  Multitude  of  Units ;  which  put  together,  without  9, 
Name,  or  Mark,  to  diftmguifli  that  precife  Colledion,  will  hardly 
be  kept  from  being  an  Heap  in  Confufion. 
Names  neceffa-  §•  6.This  I  think  to  be  theReafon,  why  fome 
ry  to  Ntonheri.  Americans y  I  have  fpoken  with,  (who  were  o- 
therwife  of  quick,  and  rational  Parts  enough)  could  not,  as  we 
do,  by  any  means,  count  to  i  coo ;  nor  had  any  diftinft  Idea  of 
that  Number,  tho'  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  20.  Becaufe 
their  Language  being  fcanty,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few 
Neceffaries  of  a  needy,  fimple  Life,  unacquainted  either  with 
Trade,  or  Mathematics,  had  no  Words  in  it  to  ftand  for  1 000 ; 
fo  that,  when  they  were  difcourfed  with  of  thofe  greater  Num- 
bers, they  would  fhew  the  Hairs  of  their  Head,  to  exprcfs  a  great 
Multitude,  which  they  could  not  Number;  which  Inability, 
I  fuppofe,  proceeded  from  their  want  of  Names.  The  Tomu. 
finambos  had  no  Names  for  Numbers  above  5  ;  any  Number 
beyond  that,  they  made  out  by  fliewing  their  Fingers,  and 
the  Fingers  of  others  who  were  prefent :  And 
Hipolre  d'un  j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ourfelves  might  diftinftly 
Voynoe  fait  sn  .  .     1  /•     1         t 

la  Terre  du         number,  m  Words,  a  great  deal  farther  than 

Brafil,  par  we  ufually  do,  would  we  find  out  but  fome  fit 
Jdo/i  ^^Y/-^'  Denominations  to  fignify  them  by  ;  whereas, 
in  the  Way  we  take  now  to  name  them,  by  ■ 
IMillions  of  IMUlions  of  Millions,  6c.  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond 
1 8,  or,  at  moft,  24  decimal  Progreffions,  without  Confufi-- 
cn.    But  to  fhew  how  much  diflin^  Names  conduce  io  ouriuell 

reckoning. 
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reckoning,  or  having  ufeful  Ideas  of  Numbers,  let  us  fet  all  thefe 
following  Figures,  in  one  continued  Line,  as  the  Marks  of  one 
Number :   v.  g. 

NonilioriT.      Oftilions.      Septll'tons.      Sextlltons.      Qu'intr'ilhns. 
857324.       162486.       345896'       43791^-  423M7- 

Quartilions.         Trillons.         Dilhns.         Millions.         Units* 
248106.  235421.        261734.        368149.      623137, 

The  ordinaiy  way  of  naming  this  Number  in  Englijloy  will 
be  the  often  repeating  of  Millions,  of  Millions,  of  Millions,  of 
Millions,  of  IMillions,  of  Millions,  of  Millions,  of  Millions, 
(which  is  the  Denomination  of  the  fecond  fix  Figures).  In 
which  way,  it  will  be  ver^^  hard  to  have  any  diftinguiiliingNo*- 
tions  of  this  Number :  But  Whether,  by  giving  every  fix  Fi- 
gures a  new  and  orderly  Denomination,  thefe,  and,  perhaps,  a 
great  many  more  Figures,  in  Progreflion,  might  not  eafily  be 
counted  dift:in61:ly,  and  Ideas  of  them  both  got  more  eafily  to 
ourfelvcs,  and  more  plainly  fignified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be 
confidered.  This  I  mention,  only  to  fhew  how  necefl!ar5^difHn^ 
Names  are  to  Numbering,  without  pretending  to  introduce  new 
ones  of  my  Invention. 

§.  7.  Thus  Children,  either  for  want  of  Why  Childreru 
Names,  to  mark  the  feveral  Progreflions  of  numhsr  not 
Numbers,  or  not  ha\ing  yet  the  Faculty  to  col-  ^'^^''^f'- 
left  fcattered  Ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  range  them  in  a  re- 
gular Orderj  and  fo  retain  them  in  their  Memories,  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  reckoning,  do  not  begin  to  number  very  early,  nor  pro- 
ceed in  it  very  far,  or  fteadily,  'till  a  good  while  after  they  are 
well  furnilhed  with  good  (lore  of  other  Ideas;  and  one  may 
often  obferve  them  difcourfe,  and  reafon  pretty  well,  and  have 
very  clear  Conceptions  of  feveral  other  Things,  before  they  can 
tell  20.  And  fome,  thro'  the  Default  of  their  Memories,  who 
cannot  retain  the  feveral  Combinations  of  Numbers,  with  their 
Names,  annexed  in  their  difiinft  Orders,  and  theDependence  of 
fo  long  a  Train  of  numeral  Progreffions,  and  their  Relation  one 
to  another,  are  not  able,  all  their  Lifetune,  to  reckon,  or  regu- 
larly 
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laily  go  over  any  moderate  Series  of  Numbers.  For  he  that 
will  count  Twenty,  or  have  any  Idea  of  that  Number,  mufl;  know 
that  Nineteen  went  before,  with  the  diftinft  Name,  or  Sign,  of 
every  one  of  them,  as  they  ftand  marked  in  their  Order ;  for 
wherever  this  fails,  a  Gap  is  made,  the  Chain  breaks,  and  the 
Progrefs  in  numbering  can  go  no  farther.  So  that  to  reckon  right ^ 
it  is  required,  i .  That  the  Mind  diftinguifii  carefully  two  Ideas j 
which  are  different  one  from  another  only  by  the  Addition,  or 
Subflra6lion  of  one  Unit.  2.  That  it  retain,  in  Memory,  the 
Names,  or  Marks,  of  the  fevcral  Combinations  from  an  Unit  to 
that  Number ;  and  that  not  confufedly,  and  at  random,  but  in 
that  exact  Order,  that  the  Numbers  follow  one  another:  In  ei- 
ther of  which,  if  it  trips,  the  whole  Bufinefs  of  Numbering  will 
J)e  dilturbed,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  confufed  Idea  of 
Multitude,  but  the  Ideas  neceflary  to  diftmft  Numeration  will 
not  be  attained  to. 

Nmnier  mea-  §•  ^'  This  farther  is  obfervable  \n  Number, 

fares  all  Mew  That  it  is  that  which  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  in 
Jurables.  meafurlng  all  Things,  that  by  us  ai'e  meafurable, 

which  principally  are  Expanjion  and  Duration ;  and  our  Idea  of 
Infinity,  even  when  applied  to  thofe,  feems  to  be  nothing  but 
the  Infinity  of  Number.  For  what  elfe  are  our  Ideas  of  Eter- 
nity and  Immenfity,  but  the  repeated  Additions  of  certain  Ideas 
of  imagined  Parts  of  Duration  and  Expanfion,  with  the  Infinity 
of  Number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no  End  of  Addition?  For 
fuch  an  inexhauftible  Stock,  Number  (of  all  other  our  Ideas) 
moft  clearly  furnifhes  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to  eveiy  one.  For 
let  a  Man  colleifl  into  one  Sum,  as  great  a  Number  as  he  pleafes, 
this  Multitude,  how  great  foever,  leffens  not  one  Jot  the  Power 
of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any  nearer  the  End  of  the  inex- 
hauftible Stock  of  Number,  where  ftill  there  remains  as  much 
to  be  added,  as  if  none  were  taken  out.  And  this  endlefs  Jd- 
dition,  or  Addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  Word  better)  of  Num- 
bers, fo  apparent  to  the  Mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us 
the  cleareft,  and  moft  diftindl  Idea  of  Infinity :  Of  which  more 
in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

0/ Infinity. 

5. 1 .  T"  TT  E,  that  would  know  what  kind  of    Infijuty,  in  lis 
Jj^  Idea  it  is,  to  which  we  give  the    j;^;'^,;^!^^ 
Nameof/«/mf|;,  cannot  do  it  bet-    ^^  S^.ace,  Du- 
ter,  than  by  confidcring  to  what  Infinity  is  by    ration,  and 
the  Mind  more  immediately  attributed/and  then    ^^umber. 
how  the  Mind  conies  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  In  finite  feeni  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  tha 
Mind  as  the  Modes  of  Quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primarily 
in  their  firft  Defignation  only  to  thofe  things  which  have  Parts, 
and  are  capable  of  Increafe,  or  Diminution,  by  the  Addition, 
or  Subftraftion  of  any  the  Icaft  Part :  And  fuch  are  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Duration,  and  Number,  which  we  have  confidered  in 
the  foregoing  Chapters.  'Tis  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  aH- 
fured,  that  the  great  GOD,  of  whom,  and  from  whom  are  all 
things,  is  incomprehenfibly  infinite  :  But  yet,  when  we  apply 
to  that  firft  and  fupreme  Being  our  Idea  of  Infinite,  in  our  weak 
and  narrow  Thoughts,  we  do  it  primarily  in  refpeft  of  His  Du- 
ration and  Ubiquity ;  and,  I  think,  more  figuratively,  to  His 
Power,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs,  and  other  Attributes,  which 
are  properly  inexhauftibic,  and  incomprehenfible,  6c.  For  when 
we  call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  Idea  of  this  Infinity,  but 
what  carries  with  it  fome  Reflexion  on,  and  Intimation  of  that 
Number,  or  Extent,  of  the  Adls,  or  Objefts,  of  God's  Power, 
Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs,  which  can  never  be  fuppofed  fo  great, 
or  fo  many,  which  thcfe  Attributes  will  not  always  furmount 
and  exceed,  let  us  multiply  them  in  our  Thoughts  as  far  as  we 
can,  with  all  the  Infinity  of  cndlefs  Number.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fay  how  thefe  Attributes  are  in  GOD,  who  is  infinitely  be- 
yond the  Reach  of  our  narrow  Capacities  :  They  do,  without 
doubt,  contain  in  them  all  pofTible  Pcrfe6\:ion ;  but  this,  I  fay, 
is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  thefe  our  Ideas  of  their  In- 
finity. 

Vol.  I.  Bb  $.  2.Fi- 
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The  Idea  of  §.  2.  Finite  then,  and  Infinite,  being  by  the 

Fi?nte  eafily         Mind  look'd  on  as  Modifications  of  Expanfion 
•^        '  and  Duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered, 

is,  How)  the  Mind  comes  hy  them.  As  for  the  Idea  of  finite ^ 
there  is  no  great  Difficulty.  The  obvious  Portions  of  Extenfi- 
on,  that  afFe£l  our  Senfes,  carry  with  them  into  the  Mind  the  /- 
dea  of  Finite  :  And  the  ordinary  Periods  of  Succeffion,  where- 
by we  meafure  Time  and  Duration,  as  Hours,  Days,  and  Years, 
are  bounded  Lengths.  The  Difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  thofe 
boundlefs  Ideas  of  Eternity  and  Immenfity ;  fince  the  Objedls, 
which  we  converfe  with,  come  fo  much  fliort  of  any  Approach, 
or  Proportion,  to  that  Largenefs. 

§.  3.  Every  one,  that  has  ^x\y  Idea  of  any 

Ho"d)  -we  corns  f^^^ed  Lengths  of  Space,  as  a  Foot,  finds  that 
b'i  the  Idea  of      ,  ,       ri  ,  .  .  .       .  , 

infimt'i  "^  ""  repeat  that /(i/^'H;  and  jommg  it  to  the 

former,  make  the  Idea  of  two  Feet ;  and  by 
the  Addition  of  a  third,  three  Feet,  and  fo  on  ;  without  ever 
cominjT  to  an  end  of  his  Additions,  whether  of  the  fame  Idea 
of  a  Foot,  or,  if  he  pleafes,  of  doubling  it,  or  any  other  Idea 
he  has  of  any  Length,  as  a  Mile,  or  Diameter  of  the  Earth,  or 
of  the  Orbis  Magnus:  For  which  foever  of  thefe  he  takes,  and 
how  often  foever  he  doubles,  or  any  otherwife  multiplies  it,  he 
finds  that,  after  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his  Thoughts, 
and  enlarged  his  Idea  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  has  no  more 
Reafon  to  ftop,  nor  is  one  Jot  nearer  the  End  of  fuch  Addition, 
than  he  was  at  firfl:  fetting  out ;  The  Power  of  enlarging  his 
Ideaoi  Space,  by  farther  Additions,  remaining  ftill  the  fame,  he 
hence  takes  tke  Idea  of  infinite  Space. 

§.  4.  This,  I  think,  is  the  waj^,  whereby  the 
Our_  Idea  of  -^^^^^  gg^g  ^\^^  j^^^  of  infinite  Space.  'Tis  a  quite 

Space  bound-  .-n- 

lefS;  difTerent  Confideration,  to  examine,  whether 

the  Mind  has  the  Idea  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  Space, 
equally  ex'Jling,  fince  our  ideas  are  not  always  Proofs  of  the 
Exifl;ence  of  Things ;  but  yet,  fince  this  comes  here  in  our  way, 
I  fuppofc  I  may  Iky,  that  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  Space,  in 
itfelf,  is  actually  boundlefs ;  to  which  Im.agination  the  Idea  of 
Space,  or  Expanfion,  of  itfelf,  naturally  leads  us.     For  it  being 

confidered 
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confidered  by  us,  either  as  the  Extenfion  of  Body,  or  as  exiil- 
ing  by  itfelf,  without  any  folid  Matter  taking  it  up,  (for  of 
fuch  a  void  Space,  we  have  not  only  the  Idea,  but  I  have  prov- 
ed,  as  I  think,  from  the  Motion  of  Body,  its  necefTaiy  Exig- 
ence) it  is  impolfible  the  Mind  fhould  be  ever  able  to  find,  or 
fuppofe,  any  End  of  it,  or  be  ftopp'd  anywhere,  in  itsProgrefs  in 
this  Space,  how  far  foever  it  extends  its  Thoughts.  Any  Bounds 
made  with  Body,  even  Adamantine  Walls,  are  fo  far  from  put- 
ting a  ftop  to  the  Mind  in  its  farther  Progrefs,  in  Space  and  Ex- 
tenfion, that  it  rather  facilitates  and  enlarges  it ;  for  fo  far  as 
that  Body  reaches,  fo  far  no  one  can  doubt  of  Extenfion :  And 
when  we  are  come  to  the  utmoft:  Extremity  of  Body,  what  is 
there  that  can  there  put  a  Stop,  and  fatisfy  rhe  Mind  that  it  is 
at  the  End  of  Space,  when  it  perceives  it  is  not ;  nay,  when  it 
is  fatisfied  that  Body  itfelf  can  move  into  it  ?  For,  if  it  be  ne- 
ceflary,  for  the  Motion  of  Body,  that  there  Jdiould  be  an  empty 
Space,  tho'  ever  fo  little,  here  araongft  Bodies;  and  if  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  Body  to  move  in,  or  thro'  that  empty  Space ;  nay,  it  is 
impoffible  for  any  Particle  of  Matter  to  move,  but  into  an  emp- 
ty Space,  the  fame  Poffibility  of  a  Body's  moving  into  a  void 
Space,  beyond  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Body,  as  well  as  into  a  void 
Space,  interfpcrfed  amongfl:  Bodies,  will  always  remain  clear  and 
evident :  The  Idea  of  empty  pure  Space,  whether  within,  or  be- 
yond the  Confines  of  all  Bodies,  being  exaftly  the  fame,  dif- 
fering  not  in  Nature,  tlio'  in  Bulk;  and  there  being  nothing  to 
hinder  Body  from  moving  into  it.  So  that  wherever  the  Mind 
places  itfelf  by  any  Thought,  either  amongft,  or  remote  from 
all  Bodies,  it  can,  in  this  uniform  Idea  of  Space,  no  where  find 
any  Bounds,  any  Ends ;  and  fo  muft  necefiarily  conclude  it,  by 
the  very  Nature  and  Idea  of  each  Part  of  it,  to  be  aclualiy  infinite. 
§.  5.  As  by  the  Power  we  find  in  ourfelves  of  Andfo  ofDu- 
repeating,  as  often  aswe  will,  2inyldea  of  Space,  ration. 
We  get  the  Idea  of  Immenfity  ;  fo  by  being  able  to  repeat  the 
Idea  of  any  Length  of  Duration  we  have  in  our  M  inds,  with  all 
the  endlefs  Addition  of  Number,  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  Eier- 
nity.  For  we  find  in  ourfelves,  we  can  no  more  come  to  an 
End  of  fuch  repeated  Ideasj  than  we  can  come  to  the  End  of 

Number, 
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Number,  "which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But  here  again, 
'tis  another  Queftion,  quite  different  from  our  having  an  Idea  of 
Eternity,  to  know,whether  there  were  any  real  Beit7g,vjhok  Du- 
ration has  been  eternal.  And  as  to  this,  I  fay.  He  that  confiders 
fomething  now  exifting,  muft  neceffarily  come  to  fomething  E- 
ternal.  But  having  fpoke  of  this  in  another  Place,  I  fliall  fay 
here  no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  to  fome  other  Confiderations 
of  our  Idea  of  Infinity. 

Why  other  Ideas  §•  6. 1  f  it  be  fo,  that  our  Idea  of  Infinity  be  got 
are  not  capable  from  the  Power  we  obferve  in  omfelves,  of  re- 
oj  Liipmty.  peating,  without  End,  our  own  Ideas;  it  may  be 

demanded.  Why  "WC  do  not  attribute  Infinity  to  other  Ideas,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Space  and  Duration;  fmce  they  may  be  as  eafily,  and 
as  often  repeated  in  our  Minds,  as  the  other;  and  yet  nobody  e- 
ver  thinks  of  infinite  Sweetnefs,  or  infinite  Whitenefs,tho'he  can 
repeat  the  Idea  of  Sweet,  or  AVhitc,  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a 
Yard,  or  a  Day?  To  which  I  anfwer:  All  the  Ideas  that  are  con- 
fidered  as  having  Parts,  and  are  capable  of  Increafc,  by  the  Addi- 
tion of  any  equal,  or  Icfs  Parts,  afford  us,  by  their  Repetition, 
the /Jc?/?  of  Infinity ;  becaufe,  with  this  endlefs  Repetition,  there 
is  continued  an  Enlargement,  of  which  there  can  be  no  End.  But 
in  other  Ideas  it  is  not  fo;  for  to  the  largeft  Idea  of  Extenfion,  or 
Duration,  that  I  at  prefent  have,  the  Addition  of  any  the  leaft 
Part  makes  an  Increafc;  but  to  the  perfefteft  Idea  I  have  of  the 
whitefl  Whitenefs,  if  I  add  another  of  a  lefs,  or  equal  Whitenefs, 
(and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add  the  Idea)  it  makes  no 
Increafe,  and  enlarges  not  my  Idea  at  all;  and,  therefore,  the  dif- 
ferent/^e-f^j  of  Whitenefs,  «6c.  are  called  Degrees.  For  thofe 
Ideas  that  confift  of  Parts,  are  capable  of  being  augmented  by 
every  Addition  of  the  leaft  Part;  but,  if  you  take  the  Ideaai 
White,which  one  Parcel  of  Snow  yielded  yefterday  toyour  Sight, 
and  another  Idea  of  White  from  another  Parcel  of  Snow  you  fee 
to-day,  and  put  them  together  in  your  Mind,  they  crnbody,as  it 
were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs  is  not  at  all 
jncreafed ;  and  if  we  add  a  lefs  degree  of  Whitenefs  to  a  greater, 
we  are  f b  far  from  increafing,  that  we  diminifh  it.  Thofe  Ideas 
that  confift  not  of  Parts,  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  Proporti- 
on 
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on  Men  pleafe,  or  be  ftretched  beyond  what  they  have  received 
by  their  Senfes;  but  Space,  Duration,  and  Number,  being  ca- 
pable of  Increafe  by  Repetition,  leave  in  the  Mind  an  Idea  of  an 
endlefs  room  for  more ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  where  a  Stop 
to  a  farther  Addition,  or  Progreffion,  and  fo  thofe  Ideas  alone 
lead  our  Minds  towards  the  Thought  of  Infinity. 

§.  7.  Tho'  our  Idea  of  Infinity  arife  from  the  Difference  be- 
Contemplation  of  Quantity,  and  the  endlefs  In-  tj^cen  Infinity 
creafe  the  Mmd  is  able  to  make  in  Quantity,  by  ^j  Space,  and 
the  repeated  Additions  of  what  Portions  thereof  ^^'^'^^  ("finite. 
it  pleafes;  yet,  I  guefs,we  caufe  great Confufion  in  ourThoughts, 
when  we  join  Infinity  to  any  fuppofed  Idea  of  Quantity  the 
Mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  fo  difcourfe,  or  reafon,  about 
an  infinite  Quantity,  [viz.]  an  infinite  Space,  or  an  infinite  Dura- 
tion. For,  our  Idea  of  Infinity  being,  as  I  think,  an  endlefs grovj- 
ing  Idea,  but  the  Idea  of  any  Quantity  the  Mind  has,  being  at  that 
Time  terminated  in  that  Idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can 
be  no  greater  than  it  is)  to  join  Infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjufl:  a  Hand- 
ing Meafurc  to  a  growing  Bulk;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  it  is  not 
an  infignificant  Subtilty,  if  I  fay,  that  we  are  carefully  to  diftin- 
guilh  between  the  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  Space,  and  the  Idea  of 
a  Space  infinite :  The  firfl  is  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  endlefs  Pro- 
greffion of  the  Mind,  over  what  repeated  Ideas  of  Space  it  pleaf- 
es;  but  to  have  actually  in  the  Mind  the  Idea  of  a  Space  infinite, 
is  to  fuppofe  the  Mind  already  pafled  over,  and  actually  to  have  a 
View  of  all  thofe  repeated  Ideas  of  Space,  which  an  endlefs  Re- 
petition can  never  totally  reprefent  to  it;  which  carries  in  it  a 
plam  Contradiction, 

§.  8.  Tins,  perhaps,  will  be  a  little  plainer,  if  Wc  have  no 
we  confider  it  in  Numbers.  The  Infinity  of  "^^^^^  of  Infinite 
Numbers,  to  the  End  of  whofe  Addition  every  ' 
one  perceives  there  is  no  Approach,  eafily  appears  to  any  one 
that  reflcfts  on  it :  But  how  clear  fo  ever  tliis  Idea  of  the  Infinity 
of  Number  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  the  a£tual  Idea  of  an  infinite  Number.  Whatfoever 
pofitive  Ideas  we  have  in  our  Minds  of  any  Space,  Duration,  or 
N  umber,  let  them  be  ever  fo  great,  they  arc  ItiU  finite;  but,  when 

wc 
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We  fuppofe  an  inexhauftible  Remainder,  from  which  we  remove 
all  Bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the  Mind  an  endlcfs  Progreili- 
oh  of  Thought,  without  ever  compleating  the  Idea,  there  we 
have  our  Idea  of  Infinity;  which,  tho'  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear, 
when  we  confider  nothing  elfe  in  it  but  tlie  Negation  of  an  End, 
yet,  when  we  would  frame  in  our  I^Iinds  the  Ideci  of  an  infinite 
Space,  or  Duration,  that  Idea  is  very  obfcure,  and  confufed,  be- 
caufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  Parts,  very  diiferent,  if  not  inconfift- 
cnt.  For  let  a  Man  frame  in  his  Mind  an  Idea  of  any  Space, 
or  Number,  as  great  as  he  will;  'tis  plain,  the  Mind  refts  and  ter- 
minates in  that  Idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Idea  of  Infmiy, 
XtYiichconfiJIsinafuppofedendtefsProgreJJion.  And,  therefore, 
I  think  it  is,  that  we  are  fo  eafily  confounded,  when  we  come  to 
•argue,  and  realbn  about  infinite  Space,  or  Duration,  ec.  becaufe 
the  Parts  of  fuch  an  Idea,  not  being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  are, 
inconfifient,  the  one  Side  or  other  always  perplexes,  whatever 
Confequences  we  draw  from  the  other;  as  an  Idea  of  Motion  not 
paffing  on,  would  perplex  any  one,  who  fhould  argue  from  fuch 
an  Idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  Idea  of  Motion  at  reft;  and 
foch  another  feems  to  me  to  be  the  Idea  of  a  Space,  or  (which 
is  the  fame  Thing)  a  Number  infinite,  i.e.  of  a  Space,  or  Num- 
ber, which  the  Mind  actually  has,  and  fo  views,  and  terminates 
in;  and  of  a  Space,  or  Number,  which,  in  a  conflant  and  end- 
lefs  Enlarging,  and  ProgrelTion,  it  can,  in  Thought,  never  attain 
to.  For  how  large  foever  an  Idea  of  Space  I  have  in  my  Mind, 
it  is  no  larger  than  it  is  that  Inflant  that  I  have  it,  tho'  I  be  ca- 
pable the  next  Inilant  to  double  it,  and  fo  on  in  inf.niiwn :  For 
that  alone  is  infinite,  which  has  no  Bounds;  and  that  the  Idea  of 
Infinity,  in  which  our  Thoughts  can  find  none. 

,^     ,        -  §•  0- BuTof  all  other /<iif^j,  it  isiVi/w^c'r,   as 

Number  af-  ^   ^  ,    ,       ,.  ,         ,,         /    .^  ,     , 

fords  us  thi  I  hZNZ  laid,  which,  I  think,  funnjhes  us  with  the 

cicarejl  Idea  of  clearejl  and  mrfl  difiin6i  Idea  of  Infniiy,  we  are 
Inpiiity.  capable  of.     For  even  in  Space  and  Duration, 

when  the  Mind  purfues  the  Idea  of  Infinity,  it  there  makes  ufe 
of  the  Ideas  and  Repetitions  of  Numbers,  as  of  Millions  of  Mil- 
lions of  Miles,  or  Years,  which  are  fo  many  diftinfl  Ideas,  kept 
befl  by  Number  from  running  into  a  confufed  Heap,  where- 
in 
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in  the  Mind  lofes  itfelf ;  and  when  it  has  added  together  as  many 
Millions,  CT.  as  it  pleafes,  of  known  Lengths  of  Space,  or  Dura- 
tion, the  cleareft  Idea  it  can  get  of  Infinity,  is  the  confufed,  in- 
comprehenfible  Remainder  of  endlefs  addible  Numbers,  which 
affords  noProfpeftcf  Stop,  or  Boundary. 

§.  I  o.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  farther  Cur  different 
Light  into  the  Idea  we  have  of  Infinity,  and  dif-  (^<>"(^^^ptj<'"  "/ 
cover  to  us,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  Infinity  of  J^tmiber  Du- 
T^wnher,  applied  to  determinate  Parts,  or  which  ration,  and  Ex- 
we  have  in  our  Minds  the  diftindt  Ideas,  if  we  P'^"J'°"' 
ccnfider,  that  Number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite, 
M'hereas  Duration  and  Extenfion  are  apt  tobefo;  which  arifes 
from  hence,  that  in  Number  we  are  at  one  End  as  it  were :  For 
there  being  in  Number  nothing  lefs  than  an  Unit,  we  there  ftop, 
and  are  at  an  End ;  but  in  Addition,  or  Increafe  of  Number,  wc 
can  fetno  Bounds:  And  fo  it  is  like  a  Line,  whereof  one  End 
terminating  with  us,  the  other  is  extended  (till  forwards,  beyond 
all  that  we  can  conceive ;  but  in  Space  and  Duration  it  is  other- 
wife.  For  in  Duration  we  confidcr  it,  as  if  this  Line  of  Number 
were  extended  both  ways  to  an  unconceivable,  undeterminate, 
and  infinite  Length;  which  is  evident  to  any  one,  that  will  biTt 
refleft  on  what  Confideration  he  hath  of  Eternity;  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  he  will  find  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  turning  this  Infinity 
of  Number  both  ways,  a  parte  ante,  and  d  parte  pojl,  as  they 
fpeak.  For  when  we  would  confider  Eternity,  d  parte  ante, 
what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourfelves,  and  the  prefent  Time 
we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Years,  or  Ages,  or 
any  other  allignable  Portion  of  Duration  paft,  with  a  Profpeft 
of  proceeding,  in  fuch  Addition,with  all  the  Infinity  of  Number? 
And,  when  we  would  confider  Eternity,  d  parte  pof},  we ]ui{af' 
ter  the  fame  Rate  begin  from  ourfelves,  and  reckon  by  multiplied 
Periods  yet  to  come,  ftill  extending  that  Line  of  Number,  as  be- 
fore: And  thefe  two  being  put  together,  are  that  infinite  Dura- 
tion we  call  Eternity;  which,  as  we  turn  our  View  either  way, 
forwards,  or  backwards,  appears  infinite,  becaufe  we  flill  turn 
that  way  the  infinite  End  of  Number, ;.  e,  the  Power  fiill  of  add- 
ing more. 

^.  I  I .  T  H  K 
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§.  11.  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  Space,  wherein,  conceiving 
ourfelves  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  Centre,  we  do  on  all  fides  pur- 
fue  thofe  indeterminable  Lines  of  Number;  and  reckoning  any- 
way from  ourfelves,  a  Yard,  Mile,  Diameter  of  the  Earth,  or 
Orbis  Magnus,  by  the  Infinity  of  Number,  we  add  others  to 
them,  as  often  as  we  will ;  and  having  no  more  rcafon  to  fet 
Bounds  to  thofe  repeated  Ideas,  than  we  have  to  fet  Bounds  to 
Number,  we  have  that  indeterminable  Idea  oi  Immenjity. 

,  ^        ^     ^  $.  12.  And  fince,  in  any  Bulk  of  Matter,  our 

Infinite  Divifi-     ^,         ,  ,  ,  o   r,-    - 

liflify^  Thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmolt  Dtvi- 

fibility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent  Infinity 
to  us  alfo,  in  that  which  has  the  Infinity  alfo  of  Number  ;  but 
Vith  this  Difference,  That  in  the  former  Confiderations  of  the  In- 
finity of  Space  and  Duration,  we  only  ufe  Addition  of  Numbers; 
whereas  this  is  like  the  Divifion  of  an  Unit  into  its  Fraftions, 
wherein  the  Mind  alfo  can  proceed /*«  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  Additions,  it  being  indeed  but  the  Addition  ftill  of  new 
Numbers  :  Tho'  in  the  Addition  of  the  one,  we  can  have  no  more 
the  pofitive  Idea  of  a  Space,  infinitely  great,  than  in  the  Divifion 
of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  Idea  of  a  Body,  infinitely  little; 
am  Idea  of  Infinity  being,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  a  growing  and  fugi- 
tive Idea,  ftill  in  a  boundlcfs  Progieffion,  that  can  flop  no  where. 

_  .     ,  §.  I  •J.  Tho'  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find  any 

Nofofihvel-  r      uc    A        .    r      u    u       i,         r  •       tj 

dea  of  Infinite.     °"^  ^^  abiurd,  as  to  lay,  he  has  the  pofitive  Idea 

of  an  actual,  infinite  Number;  the  Infinity 
whereof  lie  s  only  in  a  Power  flill  of  adding  any  Combination  of 
Units  to  any  former  Number,  and  that  as  long,  and  as  much  as 
one  will ;  the  like  alfo  being  in  the  Infinity  of  Space  and  Durati- 
on, which  Power  leaves  always  to  the  Mind  room  for  endlefs 
Additions ;  yet  there  be  thofe,  who  imagine  they  have  pofitive 
Ideas  ofiinfiniteDaration  and  Space.  It  would,  I  think,  be  enough 
to  deftroy  any  fuch  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinite,  to  afk  him  that  has 
it.  Whether  he  could  add  to  it,  or  no  ?  which  would  eafily 
fliew  the  Mifiake  of  fuch  a  pofitive  Idea.  We  can,  I  think,  have 
no  pofitive  Idea  of  any  Space,  or  Duration,  which  is  not  made 
up  of,and  commenfurate  to,  repeatedNumbers  of  Feet,  or  Yards, 
or  Days,  and  Years,  which  are  the  common  Mcafures,  whereof 

wc 
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we  have  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  and  whereby  we  judge  of  the 
Creatnefs  of  thefe  Sort  of  Quantities.  And,  therefore,  fince  an 
Idea  of  infinite  Space,  or  Duration,  muft  needs  be  made  up  of  in- 
finite Parts,  it  can  have  no  other  Infinity  than  that  of  Number, 
capable  ftill  of  farther  Addition,  but  not  an  aflual,  pofitive  Idea 
of  a  Number  infinite.  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Addi- 
tion of  finite  Things  together,  (as  are  all  Lengths,  whereof  we 
have  the  pofitive  Ideas)  can  never  otherwife  produce  the  Idea  of 
infinite,  than  as  Number  does;  which,  confiliingof  Additions  of 
finite  Units  one  to  another,  fuggefts  the  Idea  of  Infinite,  only  by 
a  Power  we  find  wc  have  of  fiill  encrcafing  the  Sum,  and  adding 
more  of  the  fame  Kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the 
End  of  fuch  Progreffion. 

\.  14.  They,  who  would  prove  their  Idea  of  hfinlte  to  be  po- 
fitive ^  feem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleafant  Argument,  taken  Ircm 
the  Negation  of  an  End ;  which  being  negative,  the  Negation 
of  it  is  pofitive.  He  that  confiders,  that  the  End  it  in  Body, 
but  the  Extremity,  or  Superficies  of  that  Body,  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  forward  to  grant,  that  the  End  is  a  bare  Negative  ;  and 
he  that  perceives  the  End  of  his  Pen  is  black,  or  white,  will  be 
apt  to  think,  that  the  End  is  fomething  more  than  a  pure  Nega- 
tion. Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  Duration,  the  bare  Negation 
of  Exigence,  but  more  properly  the  lafi:  Moment  of  it.  But  if 
they  will  have  the  End  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare  Negation  of 
Exiftence,  I  am  fure  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  the  Beginning  is 
the  firft  Inllant  of  Being,  and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to 
be  a  bare  Negation ;  and,  thereforc,by  their  own  Argument,  the 
Idea  of  Eternal,  a  parte  ante,  or  of  a  Duration  without  a  Begin- 
ning, is  but  a  negative  Idea. 

§.  15.  The  Idea  of  infinite  has,  I  confefs,     IV/^af  is  pof-. 

fomething  of  pofitive,in  all  thofc  Things  we  ap-    ^'^''.'  '^''^'^^  "^' . 

,     .  .  or       native,  in  our 

ply  It  to.     When  we  would  think  ot  infinite    idc^ofhiffnite, 

Space,or  Duration,we  at  fid!  Step  ufually  make 

fome  very  large  Idea,  as,  perhaps,  of  Millions  of  Ages,  or  Miles^ 

which  poflibly  we  double,  and  multiply,  fcvcril  Times.     All 

that  we  thus  amafs  together  in  our  1  houghts,  is  pofitive,  and 

the  Afiemblage  of  a  great  Number  of  pofitive  Ideas  of  Space,  or 

Duration.     But  what  ftill  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more 

Vol.  I.  C  c  a  pofitive 
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a  pofitive  diftlncl  Notion  of,  than  a  Mariner  has  of  the  Depth  of 
the  Sea ;  where  having  let  down  a  large  Portion  of  his  Sound- 
ing-Line, he  reaches  no  Bottom  :  Whereby  he  knows  the  Depth 
to  be  fo  many  Fathoms,  and  more  ;  but  how  much  that  more  is, 
he  hath  no  diilinft  Notion  at  all :  x^nd  could  he  always  fupply 
new  Line,  and  find  the  Plummet  always  fink,  without  ever  ftop- 
ing,  he  would  be  fomething  in  the  Poflure  of  the  Mind,  reach- 
ing after  a  complete  and  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinity.     In  which 
cafe,  let  this  Line  be  10,  or  1 0,000  Fathoms  long,  it  equally  dif- 
covers  what  is  beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  this  confufed  and  com- 
parative Idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may  yet  go  farther. 
So  much  as  the  Mind  comprehends  of  any  Space,  it  has  a  pofi- 
tive Idea  of:  But  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  Infinite,  it  being 
always  enlarging,  always  advancing,  the  Idea  is  ftili  imperfeft 
and  incomplete.     So  much  Space,  as  the  Mind  takes  a  View  of, 
in  its  Contemplation  of  Creatnefs,  is  a  clear  Pi6lure,  and  pofi- 
tive in  the  Unc'eribnding :  But  Infinite  is  fi:ill  greater,     i .  Then, 
the  Idea  offo  much,  is  pofitive  and  clear.    2.  The  Idez  of  Great- 
er, is  alfo  clear,  but  it  ?s  hut  a.  ccmparative  Idea.     3.  The  Idea 
cffo  much  greater,  as  cannot  be  comprehended;  and  this  is  plain- 
ly negative,  not  pofitive.     For  he  has  no  pofitive,  clear  Idea  of 
the  Largenefs  of  any  Extenfion,  (which  is  that  fought  for,  in 
the  Idedo'i  L-ifinite)  that  has  not  a  comprehenfive7r/(?i;!  of  the  Di- 
menfions  of  it :  And  fuch,  no  body,  I  think,  pretends  to  in  what 
is  Infinite.     For  to  fay  a  Man  has  a  pofitive,  clear  Idea  of  any 
Quantity,  without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reafonable  as  to 
fay,  he  has  the  pofitive,  clear  Idea  of  the  Number  of  the  Sands 
on  the  Sea-fliore,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be ;  but  on- 
ly that  they  are  more  than  Twenty.     For  jufl:  fuch  a  perfedl 
and  pofitive  J^/f'iJ  has  he  of  an  infinite  Space,  or  Duration,  who 
fays, it  is  larger  than  the Extent,or Duration  of  1 0,1 00,  or  1 000, 
or  any  other  Number  of  Miles,  or  Years,  whereof  he  has,  or 
can  have  a  pofitive  Idea;  which  is  all  the  Idea,  I  think,  we  have 
of  Infinite.     So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  pofitive  Idea  towards 
Infinity,  lies  in  Obfcurity ;  and  has  the  undeterminate  Confufion 
'of  a  Negative  Idea,  wherein,  I  know,  I  neither  do,  nor  can  com- 
prehend all  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for  a  fi.iite  and  narrow 
Capacity :  And  that  cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  pofitive,  com- 
plete 
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plete  Idea,  wherein  the  greateft  Part>  of  what  I  would  compre- 
hend, is  left  out,  under  the  undeterrainate  Intimation  ot  being 
ftill  greater  :  For  to  fay,  that  having,  in  any  Quantity,  meafured 
fo  much,  or  gone  fo  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  an  End,  is  only  to  fay, 
that  that  Quantity  is  greater.  So  that  the  Negation  of  an  End 
in  any  Quantity,  is,  in  other  Words,  only  ro  fay,  that  it  is  big- 
ger :  And  a  total  Negation  of  an  End,'  is  but  the  carrymg  this 
bigger  (till  with  you,  in  all  the  ProgrelTions  your  Thoughts  fhall 
make  inQuantity;  and  adding  tKisIdea  of  Hill  grcater,to  all  the/- 
deas  youhave,or  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  of  Quantity.  Now,  whe- 
ther fuch  an  Idea,  as  that,  be  pofitive,  I  leave  any  one  to  conlider. 

$.  16.  I  ASK  thofe,  who  fay  they  have  zpofi-  j;/^  j,^.^^  ^p^^,, 
tlve  Idea  of  Eternity,  whether  their  Idea  of  Du-  Jhive  Idea  of  an 
ration  includes  in  it  SucceiTion,  or  not  ?  If  it  '"fi>^^^^  Dura- 
does  not,  they  ought  to  fliew  the  Difference  of 
their  Notion  of  Duration,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  Being,  and 
to  a  finite :  Since,  perhaps,  there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I, 
who  will  own  to  them  their  Weaknefs  of  Underftanding  in  this 
Point ;  and  acknowledge.  That  the  Notion  they  have  of  Dura- 
tion forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  Duration,  is  of 
a  longer  Continuance  To-day  than  it  was  Yefterday.  If  to  avoid 
Succeflion  in  eternal  Exiftence,  they  recur  to  the  Pu?i6ium  Stans 
of  the  Schools,  I  fuppofe  they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the 
the  Matter,  or  help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  ^o^\n\eIdea  of  infinite 
Duration,  there  being  nothing  more  inconceivable  to  me,  than 
Duration  without  Succeflion.  Belides,  that  Pun^nm  Stans,  if 
it  fignify  any  tiling,  being  not  Quantum,  finite,  or  infinite,  cannot 
belong  to  it.  But  if  our  weak  Apprehenfions  cannot  feparate 
Succeflion  from  any  Duration  whatfoevcr,  our  Idea  of  Eternity 
can  be  nothing  but  of  infinite  Succeflion  of  Moments,  of  Dura- 
tion, wherein  any  thing  does  exiil ;  and  whether  any  one  has,  or 
can  have,  a  pofitive  Idea  of  an  aftual  infinite  Number  ;  I  leave 
him  to  confider,  till  his  infinite  Number  be  fo  great,  that  he  hini- 
fclf  can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increafe  it,  I 
doubt  he  himfelf  will  think  theldea  he  hath  of  it,  a  little  too  fcan- 
ty  for  pofitive  Infimty. 

^.  17.  I  THINK  it  unavoidable  for  every  confidering,  rational 
Creature,  that  v.iU  but  examine  his  own,  or  any  other  Exificnce, 

to 
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to  have  the  Notion  of  an  eternal,  "wife  Being,  who  had  no  Begin- 
ning :  And  fuch  an  Idea  of  infinite  Duration,  I  am  fure,  I  have. 
But  this  Negation  of  a  Beginning,  being  but  the  Negation  of  a  po- 
fitive  Thing,  fcaree gives  me  a  pofitive  Idea,  rf  Infinity;  which/ 
whenever  I  endeavour  to  extend  my  Thoughts  to,  I  confefs  my- 
felf  at  a  Lofs,  and  find  I  cannot  attain  any  clear  Comprehenfion 
of  it. 

No  positive  ?•  ^  ^'  ^^  ^^^'  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive  Idea  of 

Idea  of  infinite  infinite  Space,  will,  when  he  confiders  it,  find 
^/^<'"^*  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  f  of  five  Idea  of  the 

greatefl,  than  he  has  of  the  leaji  Space.  For  in  this  latter,  which 
feems  the  eafier  of  the  two,and  more  within  ourComprehenfion, 
we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative  Idea  of  Smallnefs,  which 
will  always  be  lefs  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  pofitive  I- 
dea.  All  our  pofitive  Ideas  of  any  Quantity,  whether  great,  or 
little,  have  always  Bounds;  tho'  our  comparative /<;/i?^/,  whereby 
we  can  always  add  to  the  one,  and  take  from  the  other,  hath 
no  Bounds.  For  that  which  remains, either  great  or  little,  not  be- 
ing comprehended  in  that  pofitive  Idea  which  we  have,  lies  in 
Obfcurity;  and  we  have  no  other  Idea  of  it,  but  of  the  Power  of 
enlarging  the  one,  and  diminifhing  the  other,  without  ceafing. 
A  Pcftle  and  Mortar  will  as  foon  bring  any  Particle  of  Matter  to 
Indivifibility,  as  the  acutefl  Thought  of  a  Mathematician:  And 
a  Surveyor  may  as  foon  with  his  Chain  meafure  out  infinite  5/)flf^, 
as  a  Philofopher  by  the  quickeft  Flight  of  Muid  reach  it,  or  by 
thinking  comprehend  it,  which  is  to  have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  it. 
He  that  thinks  on  a  Cube  of  an  Inch  diameter,has  a  clear  and  po- 
fitive Idea  of  it  in  his  Mind,  and  lb  can  frame  one  of  i,  \,  i,  and 
fo  on,  till  he  has  \}(itldea  in  his  Thoughts  of  fomething  very  little; 
but  yet  reaches  not  the  Idea  of  that  incomprehenfible  Littlenefs 
which  Divifion  can  produce.  What  remains  of  Smallnefs,  is  as 
far  from  his  Thoughts  as  when  he  fuft  began;  and  therefore  he 
never  comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  pofitive  Idea  of  that  Small- 
nefs, which  is  confequent  to  infinite  Divilibility. 
Wl  t  ir  t  r  ^- 19.  Every  one  that  looks  towards  Infinity, 

five,  what  ne-  does,  as  I  have  faid,  at  firft  Glance,  make  fome 
giitive,  in  our  very  large  Idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to, 
idea  of  infinite,    j^^  j^  ^^  3^^^^^  ^^  Duration;  and  poffibly  he 

wearies 
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wearies  his  Thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  Mind  that  firft  large 
Idea  ;  but  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  poji- 
iivcy  clear  Idea,  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a  pofitive  infinity, 
than  the  Country-Fellow  had  of  the  Water,  which  was  yet  to 
come,  and  pafs  the  Channel  of  the  River  where  he  flood. 

Riijllcits  expe&at  dum  tranfeat  amnis;  at  Hie 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  £vum. 

^.  20.  There  are  fome  I  have  met  with,  that     „        , .  ,   , 
,     ..„  ,  .  c  •      T^  Some  think  they 

put  lo  much  difference  between  mfanite  Dura-    yj.^^,^  ^  pofitive 

tion  and  infinite  Space,  that  they  perfuade  them-    Idea  of  Eterni- 

felves  that  they  have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  Eternity;  tjyjif^d  not  of 
7       ,        ,        /  I  ri        infinite  bp  ace. 

but  that  they  i:ave  not,  nor  can  have,  any  Idea 

of  infnite  Space.  The  Reafon  of  which  Miftake  I  fuppofe  to 
be  this,  that  finding,  by  a  due  Contemplation  of  Caufes  and  Ef- 
fects, that  it  is  necelTary  to  admit  fome  Eternal  Being,  and  fo, 
to  confider  the  real  Exiftence  of  that  Being,  as  taking  up,  and 
commenfurate  to  their  Idea  of  Eternity;  but  on  the  other  fide, 
not  finding  it  neceflary,  but,  on  the  contrar^^  apparently  ab- 
furd,  that  Body  fhould  be  infinite ;  they  forwardly  conclude,  they 
can  have  no  Idea  of  infinite  Space,  becaufe  they  can  have  no 
Idea  of  infinite  Matter :  Which  Confequence,  I  conceive,  is 
very  ill  collected  ;  becaufe  the  Exiftence  of  Matter  is  noways 
nccefiary  to  the  Exifience  of  Space,  no  more  than  the  Exiftence 
of  Motion,  or  the  Sun,  is  necefTary  to  Duration,  tho'  Duration 
ufes  to  be  meafured  by  it ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  a  Man  may 
have  the  Idea  of  10,000  Miles  fquare,  without  any  Body  fo  big, 
as  well  as  the  Idea  of  10,000  Years,  without  any  Body  k  old.  It 
feems  as  eafy  to  me  to  have  the  Idea  of  Space,  empty  of  Body, 
as  to  think  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Bufhel,  without  Corn,  or  the 
Hollow  of  a  Nut-fhell,  without  a  Kernel  in  it ;  it  being  no  more 
neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  cxifting  a  folid  Body,  infinitely 
extended,  becaufe  we  have  an  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  Space,  than 
it  is  necefTary  that  the  World  fhould  be  eternal,  becaufe  we  have 
an  Idea  of  infinite  Duration.  And  why  fhould  we  think  our /- 
dea  of  infinite  Space  requires  the  real  Exiftence  of  Matter  to 
fupport  it,  when  we  find,  that  we  have  as  cleai-  an  Idea  of  infi- 
nite 
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nite  Duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  Duration  paft  > 
Tho',  I  fuppofe,  no  body  thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing 
does,  or  has  exifted  in  that  future  Duiation.     Nor  is  it  poflible 
to  join  our  Idea  of  future  Duration,  with  prefent,  or  paft  Exift- 
ence,  any  more  than  it  is  poiTible  to  make  the  Ideas  of  Yefter- 
day,  To-day,  and  To-morrow,  to  be  the  fame ;  or  bring  Ages 
paft  and  future  together,  and  make  them  contemporary.     But, 
if  thefe  Men  are  of  the  Mind  that  they  have  clearer  IJeas  of  infi- 
nite Duration,  than  of  infinite  Space ;  becaufe  it  is  paft  doubt  that 
GOD  has  exifted  from  all  Eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  Matter 
co-extended  with  infinite  Space;  yet  thofe  Philofophers,who  are 
of  Opinion,  that  infinite  Space  is  pofteffed  by  GOD's  infinite 
Omniprefence,  as  well  as  infinite  Duration,  by  His  eternal  Ex- 
iftence,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of  infinite  Space 
as  of  infinite  Duration;  tho'  neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any 
fojitlve  Idea  of  Infinity  in  either  Cafe.     For  whatfoever  pofitive 
Ideas  a  Man  has  in  his  Mind,  of  any  Quantity,  he  can  repeat  it, 
and  add  it  to  the  former,  as  eafily  as  he  can  add  together  the  /- 
deas  of  two  Days,  or  two  Paces ;   which  are  pofitive  Ideas  of 
Lengths  he  has  in  his  Mind,  and  fo  on,  as  long  as  he  pleafes ; 
whereby,  if  a  Man  had  a  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinite,  either  Dura-, 
tion,  or  Space,  he  could  add  two  Infinites  together  ;  nay,  make 
one  Infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another,  Abfurdities  too  grofs 
to  be  confuted  I 

V  ^^  r  J  4,.r.  $.21.  But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  Men 

tive  Ideas  of  who  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  have  clear. 
Infinity,  Caufie  pofitive,  comprehenfive  Ideas  of  Infinity,  it  is 
cfMiftakes.         gj.  ^j^gy  gj^j^y  ^j^^.^  Privilege ;  and  I  fhoulu  be 

very  glad  (with  fome  others  that  I  know, who  acknowledge  they 
have  none  fuch)  to  be  better  informed  by  their  Communicati- 
on :  For  I  have  hitherto  been  apt  to  think,  that  the  great  and  in- 
extricable Difficidties,  which  perpetually  involve  all  Difcourfes 
concerning  Infinity,  whether  of  Space,  Duration,  or  Divifibility, 
have  been  the  certain  Marks  of  a  Defied  in  our  Ideas  of  Infinity , 
and  the  Difproportion  the  Nature  thereof  has  to  the  Compre- 
henfion  of  our  narrow  Capacities.  For,  whilft  Men  talk  and  dif- 
pute  of  infinite  Space,  or  Duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete 
and  pofitive  Ideas  of  them,  as  they  have  of  tlie  Names  they  ufe 

for 
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for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  aYard,  or  an  Hour,  or  any  other  de- 
terminate Quantity ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incomprehenflble  Na- 
ture of  the  Thing  they  difcourfe  of,  or  reafon  about,  leads  them 
into  Perplexities  and  Contradiftions,  and  their  Minds  be  over- 
laid by  an  Obje<5l  too  large  and  mighty  to  be  furvey'd  and  ma- 
nag'd  by  them. 

§.  22.  If  1  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the    All  thefe  Ideas 

Confiderations  of  Duration,  Space,  and  Num-    from  Senfation 
,     ,  T     r  i     X  %    .         n    ancLRenexion. 

ber,  and  what  antes  from  the  Contemplation  or 

them,  Infinity  ;  it  is  poflibly  no  more  than  the  Matter  requires, 

there  being  few  fimple  Ideas  whofe  Modes  give  more  Exercife 

to  the  Thoughts  of  Men  than  thefe  do.     I  pretend  not  to  treat 

of  them  in  their  full  Latitude  ;  itfuffices  to  my  Defign,to  fhew 

how  the  Mind  receives  them,  fuch  as  they  are,  from  Scnfat'im 

and  Refiexion;  and  how  even  the  Idea  we  have  of  Infinity,  how 

remote  foever  it  may  feem  to  be  from  any  Objeft  of  Senfe,  or 

Operation  of  our  Mind,  has,  neverthelefs,  as  all  our  other  Ideas, 

its  Original  there.  Some  Mathematicians,  perhaps,  of  advanced 

Speculations,    may  have  other  Ways  to  introduce  into  their 

Minds  Ideas  of  Infinity;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  them- 

felves,  as  well  as  all  other  Men,  got  the  ^xi^  Ideas,  which  they 

had  of  Infinity,  from  Senfation  and  Reflexion,  in  the  Method  we 

have  here  fet  down. 


CHAP.     XVIII, 

Of  other  Simple  Modes. 

§.  I.''   I   ^  H  0'  I  have,  in  the  foregoing  Chap-    Modes  of  Mo- 
I       tcrs,fhewn,how,fromfimpleZ/(?tfj,    ^'°"' 

taken  in  by  Senfation,  the  Mind  comes  to  extend  it- 
felf,  even  to  Infinity  ;  which,  however,  it  may,  of  all  others, 
feem  moft  remote  from  any  fenfible  Perception  ;  yet,  at  lall, 
hath  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is  made  out  of  fimple  Ideas,  received 
into  the  Mind  by  the  Scnies,  and  afterwards  there  put  together 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  as  to  repeat  its  own  Ideas:  Tho',  \ 
lay,  thefe  might  be  Inftances  enough  of  Simple  Modes  of  the 

fimple 
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fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation,  and  fuffice  to  fhew  how  the  Mind 
comes  by  them ;  yet  I  fhall,  for  Method's  Sake,  tho'  briefly, 
give  an  Account  of  fome  few  more,  and  then  proceed  to  more 
complex  Ideas. 

§.  2.  ToOide,  roll,  ttonble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance, leap,  Jk'ipy 
and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be  named,  are  Words  which 
are  no  fooner  heard,  but  every  one,  who  underftands  EngUjh,  has 
prefently  in  his  Mind  diftinft  Ideas,  v.  hich  are  all  but  the  diffe- 
rent Modifications  of  Motion.  Modes  cf  Motion  anfwer  thofe 
of  Extenfion:  Sivift  and  Sloiv  are  two  diiferent  Ideas  of  Motion, 
the  Meafures  whereof  are  made  of  the  Diltances  of  Time,  'and 
Space,  put  together  ;  fo  they  are  complex  Ideas,  comprehend- 
ing Time  and  Space  with  Motion. 

§.  3.  The  hke  Variety  have  we  in  Sounds. 
c     ,j  ^  Eveiy  articulate  Word  is  a  different  Modificatl- 

i'lon  of  Sound;  by  which  wc  fee,  that  from  the 
Senfe  of  Hearing,  by  fuch  Modifications,  the  Mind  may  be  fur- 
niihed  with  diftinft  Ideas  to  almcft  an  infinite  Number.  Sounds 
alfo,  befides  the  difHndl  Cries  of  Birds  and  Beafis,  are  modified 
by  Diverfity  of  Notes,  of  different  Length,  put  together,  which 
make  that  complex  Idea  call'd  a  Tune,  which  a  Mufician  may 
have  in  his  Mind,  when  he  hears,  or  makes  no  Sound  at  all,  by 
reflefting  on  the  Ideas  of  thofe  Sounds,  fo  put  together,  filently 
in  his  own  Fancy. 

,  ^  ^.  4.  Those  of  Colours  are  alfo  very  various: 

Modes  cf  Co-         ^    ^   ^  ,  .  c  y.     A-rc  T> 

,  •'  lomewe  take  notice  or,  as  the  difterent  Degrees, 

or,  as  they  are  termed.  Shades  of  the  fame  Colour. 
But  fince  we  very  feldom  make  Affemblages  of  Colours,  either 
for  Ufe,  or  Delight,  but  Figure  is  taken  in  alio,  and  has  its  Part 
in  it ;  as  in  Painting,  Weaving,  Needle-works,  ec.  thofe  which 
are  taken  notice  of,  do  moft  commonly  belong  to  mix'd  IModes, 
as  being  made  up  oi Ideas  of  divers  Kinds,  viz.  Figure  and  Co- 
lour ;  fuch  as  Beauty,  Rainbovj,  &c. 

__      .  -  §.  5.  All  ccmpoundedTaJles  and  Smells  are  al- 

^affe.  ^°  Modes  made  up  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  thofe 

Senfes.  But  they  being  fuch  as  generally  we  have 

no  Names  for,  are  lefs  taken  notice  of;  and  cannot  be  fet  down 

ia 
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inWriting;  and,  therefore,  muft  be  left  without  Enumeration  to 
the  Thoughts,  and  Experience  of  my  Reader. 

§.  6.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  So7ne  Shnple 
Slmpld  Modes,  -which  are  confidered  but  as  dJffe-  ^^^/J''''''  "" 
rent  Degrees  of  the  fame  Jimpleldez,  tho'  they 
are  in  themfehes,  many  of  them,  veiy  diftin£t  Ideas,  yet  hai'e  or^ 
dinarily  no  diflinil  Names,  nor  are  much  taken  notice  of  as  di- 
ftinft  Ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but  veiy  fmall  between  them. 
Whether  Men  have  neglefted  thefe  Modes,  and  given  no  Names 
to  them,  as  wanting  Meafures  nicely  to  diftinguifh  them;  or 
becaufe,  when  they  were  fo  diftinguiflied,  thatKnowledge  would 
not  be  of  general;  or  necefTary  Ufe,  Heave  it  to  the  Thoughts 
of  others:  It  is  fufEcient  to  my  Purpofe  to  fhew,  that  all  our 
fimple  Ideas  come  to  our  Minds  only  by  Senfation  and  Reflexi- 
on; and  that,  when  the  Mind  has  them,  it  can  varioufxy  repeat 
and  compound  them,  and  fo  make  new  complex  Ideas.  But 
tho'  White,  Red,  or  Sweet,  6c.  have  not  been  modified,  or 
made  into  complex  Ideas,  by  fcveral  Combinations,  fo  as  to  be 
nam'd,  and  thereby  rank'd  into  Species;  yet  fome  others  of 
the  fimple  Ideas,  viz.  thofe  of  Unity,  Duration,  Motion,  60, 
above  inllanc'd  in,  as  alfo  Power  andThinking,  have  been  thus 
modified,  to  a  great  Variety  of  complex  Ideas,  with  Names  be- 
longing to  them. 

§.  7 .  T  H  E  reafon  -whereof,  I  fuppofe,  has  been     Why  feme 

this,  that  the  great  Concernment  of  Men  be-    Modes  have, 

•  1   1.T  n  1         1     rr  avj  Other  s  Havs 

mg  with  Men,  one  araonglt  another,  the  Know-    ^^^^  Navies. 

ledge  of  Men  and  their  Actions,  and  their  fig- 
nifying  of  them  to  one  another,  was  moft  neceffary ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  made  Ideas  of  Actions,  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave 
thofe  complex  Ideas  Names,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily 
record,  and  difcourfe  of  thofe  Things  they  were  daily  conver- 
fant  in,  without  long  Ambages  and  Circumlocutions ;  and  that 
the  Things,  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  Informa- 
tion about,  might  be  the  eafier  and  quicker  underftood.  That 
this  is  fo,  and  that  Men,  in  framing  diffcient  complex  Ideas,  and 
giving  them  Names,  have  been  much  governed  by  the  End  of 
Speech  in  general,  (which  is  a  very  ihort  and  expedite  way  of 
Vol.  I.  D  d  conveying 
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conveying  their  Thoughts  one  to  another)  is  evident  in  the 
Names,  which  in  leverai  Arts  have  been  found  out,  and  appli- 
ed to  feveral  cemplex  Ideas  of  modified  Acrions,  belonging  to 
their  feveral  Trades,  for  Difpatch  iake,  in  their  Dire£Kon,  or 
Difcourfe,  about  them.  Which  Ideas  are  not  generally  fram'd 
in  the  Minds  of  Men,  not  converfant  about  thefe  Operations. 
And  thence  the  Words  that  (land  for  them,  by  the  greateft  Part 
of  Men  of  the  fame  Language,  are  not  underflood:  v.g.  Coljlnrey 
Drilling,  Filtration,  Cohobation,  are  Words  ftanding  for  certain 
complex  Ideas,  which  being  feldom  in  the  Minds  of  any,  but 
thofe  few,  whofe  particular  Employments  do  at  every  Turn 
fuggeft  them  to  their  Thoughts,  thofe  Names  of  them  are  not 
generally  underflood,  but  by  Smiths  and  Chymiils ;  who  having 
fram'd  the  complex  Ideas,  which  thefe  Words  ftand  for,  and 
having  given  Names  to  them,  or  received  them  from  others,  up- 
on hearing  of  thefe  Names  in  Communication,  readily  conceive 
thofe  Ideas  in  their  Minds ;  as  by  Cohobation  all  the  fimple  Ideas 
of  diftilling,  and  the  pouring  the  Liquor,  diftill'd  from  any  thing, 
back  upon  the  remaining  ^iatter,  and  diftilling  it  again.  Thus 
we  fee,  that  there  are  great  Varieties  of  fimple  Ideas,  as  of  Taftes 
and  Smells,  which  have  no  Names ;  and  of  Modes  many  more. 
Which  either  not  having  been  generally  enough  obferved,  or  elfe 
nut  being  of  any  great  Ufe  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in  the  Affairs 
and  Converfe  of  Men,  they  have  not  had  Names  given  to  them, 
and  fo  pafs  not  for  Species.  This  we  fliall  have  occafion  here- 
after to  confider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of 
Words. 

CHAP.     XIX. 

Of  the  Modes  of  Thinking. 

Sctifnt'mt,  Re-      §•  I.  TT  THEN  the  Mind  turns  its  View 
me7nbranc,,  \\^    inwards  upon itfelf,  and contem- 

gjc.  plates  its  own  Actions,  Think- 

ing is  the  firft  tliat  occurs.     In  it  the  Mind  ob- 
ferves  a  great  Variety  of  Modifications,  and  from  thence  re- 
ceives 
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ceives  diftinifl  Ideas.  Thus  the  Perception,  which  aftually  ac- 
companies, and  is  annexed  to  any  ImprclTion  on  the  Body,  made 
by  an  external  Objeft,  being  diftinct  from  all  other  Modificati- 
ons of  Thlnk'ng,  furnifhes  the  Mind  with  a  diflinft  Idea,  which 
we  call  Senfation;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  aftual  Entrance  of 
any  Idea  into  the  Underftanding,  by  the  Senfes.  The  fame  7- 
dea,  when  it  again  recurs,  withou'  the  Operation  of  the  like 
Objedt  on  the  external  Senfory,  is  Remembrance:  If  it  be  fought 
after  by  the  Mind,  and  with  Pain  and  Endeavour  found,  and 
brought  again  in  view,  it  is  Recolle^ion:  If  it  be  held  there  long 
under  attentive  Confideration,  it  is  Contemplation.  When  Ideas 
float  in  our  Mind,  without  any  Reflexion,  or  Regard  of  the  Un- 
derftanding,  it  is  that  which  the  French  c^W  Reverie ;  our  Lan- 
guage has  fcarce  a  Name  for  it.  When  the  Ideas  that  offer  them- 
felves  (for,  as  I  have  obfcrved  in  another  Place,  whilfl:  we  are 
awake,  there  will  always  be  a  Train  of  Ideas,  fucceeding  one 
another,  in  our  Minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
gifler'd  in  the  Memory,  it  is  Attention.  When  the  Mind,  with 
great  Earneftnefs,  and  of  Choice,  fixes  its  View  on  any  Idea, 
confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be  called  oiF,  by  the  ordi- 
nary Sollicitation  of  other  Ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  htention,  or 
Study:  Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  Reft  from  all .thefc :  And 
Dreaming  itfelf,  is  the  having  of  Ideas  (whilfl  the  outward  Senfes 
are  ftopt,  fo  that  they  receive  not  outward  Objects,  with  their 
ufual  Quicknefs)  in  the  Mind,  not  fuggefled  by  any  external  Ob- 
jedls,  or  known  Occafion;  nor  under  any  Choice,  or  Conduct 
of  the  Underftanding  at  all.  And  whether  tliat,  which  we  call 
Extafy,  be  not  dreaming  with  the  Eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  ex< 
amined. 

§.  2.  These  are  fome  few  Inflances  of  thofe  various /kfo^/e-x 
cf  Thinking,  which  the  Mind  may  obferve  in  itfelf,  andfo  have 
as  diftindt  Ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of  White,  and  Red,  a  Square,  or  a 
Circle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat  at 
large  of  this  Set  of  Ideas,  which  ai^e  got  from  Reflexion  ;  that 
would  be  to  make  a  Volume.  It  fuffices  to  my  prefent  Pur- 
pofc  to  have  fliewn  here,  by  fome  few  Examples,  of  what  fort 
^hefe  Ideas  are,  and  ho^v  the  Mind  comes  by  them ;  cfpecially, 

fincG 
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fincel  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at  large  ofRea- 
Jbmng,  Judging,  VoUtiofi,  and  Knowledge;  which  are  fome  of  the 
mod  confiderable  Operations  of  the  Mind,  and  TWo^ej  of  Thinking. 
rhevarhusJt-  ^-  3'  ^^]^  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  an  unpar- 
tetit'ion  ofths  donable  Digreflion,  nor  wholly  impertinent  to 
Mind inThink-  Q^r  prefcnt  Delign,  if  w^e  rcfleft  here  upon  the 
different  State  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  which 
thofe  Inftances  of  Attention, 7?d"cTr/>,  and  Dreaming,  6;c.  before- 
mentioned,  naturally  enough  fuggcfl:.  That  there  are  Z^^-^^j,  fome, 
or  other,  always  prefent,  in  the  Mind  of  a  waking  Man,  every 
one's  Experience  convinces  him;  tho'  the  Mind  employs  itfelf 
about  them,  with  feveral  degrees  of  Attention.  Sometimes  the 
Mind  fixes  itfelf  with  fo  much  Earneflnefs  on  the  Contemplation 
of  fome  Obje(fls,  that  it  turns  their  Ideas  on  all  fides,  remarks 
their  Relations  and  Circumftances,  and  views  every  Part  fo  nice- 
ly, and  with  fuch  Intention,  that  it  fhuts  out  all  other  Thoughts, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary  Impreflions  made  then  on 
the  Senfes,  which,  at  another  Seafon,  would  produce  very  fen- 
fible  Perceptions :  At  other  times,  it  barely  obferves  the  Train 
of  Ideas  that  fucceed  in  the  Underftanding,  without  direfting 
and  purfuing  any  of  them ;  and  at  other  times,  it  lets  them  pafs 
slmoft  quite  unregarded,  as  faint  Shadows,  that  make  no  Im- 
prelTion. 

_^  §.  4.  This  Difference  oi Intention,  zndiRemif' 

Hence  it  IS  pro-      _        r   1     •»,-     1  •      ,  •   ,  •  -i 

bable  that  r^'^  °^  ^"^  Mmd  m  thmkmg,  with  a  great  vane- 

thinhing  is  the    ly  of  degrees  between  earneft  Study,  and  very 

Attion,  not  EJ-    ^^^^  minding  nothing  at  all,  every  one,  I  think, 
fence  ofths  .    ^         ,  .  =*        ^  '  ^         .        ... 

$Qnl^  has  experimented  in  himfelf.     Trace  it  a  little 

farther,  and  you  find  the  Mind,  in  Sleep,  retired 
as  it  were  from  the  Senfes ;  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  Moti- 
ons made  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  which,  at  other  times,  pro- 
duce very  vivid  and  fenfible  Ideas.  I  need  not,  for  this,  inftance 
in  thofe  who  fleep  out  whole  Stormy  Nights,  without  hearing 
the  Thunder,  or  feeing  the  Lightning,  or  feeling  the  fhaking  of 
the  Houfe,  which  are  fenfible  enough  to  thofe  who  are  waking : 
But  in  this  Retirement  of  the  Mind  from  the  Senfes,  it  often  re- 
tains a  yet  more  loofe  and  incoherent  manner  oi  Thinking,  which 

we 
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we  call  Dremnlng:  And  laft  of  all,  found  Sleeep  clofes  the  Scene 
quite,  and  puts  an  End  to  all  Appearances.  This,  I  think,  al- 
mofl  every  one  has  Experience  of  in  himfelf,  and  his  own  Ob- 
fervation,  without  Difficulty,  leads  him  thus  far.  That  which 
I  would  farther  conclude  from  hence,  is.  That  fince  the  Mind 
can  fenfibly  put  on,  at  feveral  Times,  feveral  Degrees  o^ Think- 
ing; and  be  fometimes,  even  in  a  waking  Man,  fo  remifs,  as  to 
have  Thoughts  dim  and  obfcure,  to  that  Degree,  that  they  are 
very  little  removed  from  none  at  all ;  and,  at  laft,  in  the  dark  Re- 
tirements of  found  Sleep,  lofes  the  Sight  perfectly  of  all  Ideas 
whatfoever :  Since,  1  fay,  this  is  evidently  fo  in  Matter  of  Faft, 
and  conftant  Experience,  I  afk,  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that 
Thinking  is  the  A^iion^  and  not  the  E [fence  of  the  Soul?  Since  the 
Operations  of  Agents  will  eafily  admit  of  Intention  and  Remiffi- 
on ;  but  the  Effences  of  Things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any 
iuch  Variation.     But  this  by  the  bye. 

C  H  A  P.     XX. 

Of  Modes  ofTleafure  and  Tain. 

§.  I .     A    Mongft  the  fimple  Ideas,  which  we     Pleafure  card 
j\  receive,   both  from  Senfation  and    {l^l/"'^^' 
Reflexion,  Pain  and   Pleafure  are 
two  very  confiderable  ones.     For,  as  in  the  Body,  there  is  Sen- 
fation  barely  in  itfelf,  or  accompanied  with  Pain,  or  Pleafure; 
fo  the  Thought,  or  Perception  of  the  Mind,  is  fimply  fo,  or  elfc 
accompanied  alfo  with  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  Delight,  or  Trou- 
ble, call  it  how  you  pleafe.     Thefc,  like  other  fimple  Ideas,  can- 
not be  defcribed,  nor  their  Names  defined;  the  way  of  know- 
ing them,  is,  as  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  the  Senfes,  only  by  Expe- 
rience.   For  to  define  them  by  the  Prefcncc  of  Good,  or  Evil, 
is  no  otherwife  to  make  them  known  to  us,  than  by  making  us 
refle£l  on  what  we  feel  in  ourfclves,  upon  the  feveral  and  various 
Operations  of  Good  and  Evil  upon  our  Minds,  as  they  are  differ- 
ently applied  to,  or  conlidcred  by  us. 

§.  2.  Things 
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Good  and  Evily        ^'  '^'  Things  then  are  Good,  or  Evil,  only 
vihat.  in  Reference  to  Pleafure,  or  Pain.     That  we 

call  Goody  which  is  apt  to  caufe,  or  increafe  Plea- 
fure, or  dimlnijh  Pain  in  us;  or  elfe  to  procure,  or  preferve  us  the 
PoJJeJjflon  of  any  other  Good,  or  Ahfence  of  any  Evil.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  we  name  that  Evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce,  or  increafe 
any  Pain,  or  dim'mijh  any  Pleafure  in  us;  or  elfe  to  procure  us  any 
Evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  Good.  By  Pleafure  and  Pain,  I  mull  be 
underftood  to  mean  of  Body,  or  Mind^as  they  are  commonly  di- 
(tinguifhed ;  tho',  in  truth,  they  be  only  different  Conltitutions 
of  the  Mind,  fometimes  occafioned  by  Diforder  in  the  Body^ 
fometimes  by  Thoughts  in  the  Mind. 

§.  3.  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  that  which 
Our  Pfffions  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j.^.j  ^^^  ^^^  j^j^^  ^^ 
moved  by  Good,  '  o 

and  Evil.  which  our  Pajfions  turn :  And,  if  we  refiedl  on 

ourfelves,  and  obferve  how  thefe,  under  various 
Confiderations,  operate  in  us ;  what  Modifications,  or  Tempers 
of  Mind,  what  mternal  Senfations  (if  I  may  fo  call  them)  they 
produce  in  us,  we  may  thence  form  to  ourfelves  the  Ideas  of  our 
Paffions, 
J.  '  §.  4.  Thus,  any  one  refle«5ling  upon  the 

Thought  he  has  of  the  Delight,  which  any  pre- 
fent  or  abfent  Thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has  the  Idea  we 
call  Love.  For  when  a  Man  declares  in  Autumn,  when  he  is  eat- 
ing them,  or  in  Spring,  when  there  are  none,  that  he  loves 
Grapes,it  is  no  more,but  that  the  Tafte  of  Grapes  delights  him; 
let  an  Alteration  of  Health,  or  Conftitution  deflroy  the  Delight 
of  their  Tafte,  and  he  then  can  be  faid  to  love  Grapes  no  longer. 
§.5.  On  the  contrary,  the  Thought  of  the 

Pain,  which  any  Thing  prefent,  or  abfent,  is  apt 
to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  Hatred.  "Were  it  my  Bufmefs 
here,  to  enquire  any  farther  than  into  the  bare  Ideas  of  our 
Pallions,  as  they  depend  on  different  Modifications  of  Pleafure 
and  Pain,  I  fhould  remark,  that  our  Love  and  Hatred  of  inani- 
mate, infenfible  Beings,  is  commonly  founded  on  that  Pleafure 
and  Pain,  which  we  receive,  from  their  \J(e  and  Application,  any 
"Way,  to  our  Senfes,  tho'  with  their  Deflru^ion  :  But  Hatred,  or 

Love, 
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Love,  to  Beings  capable  of  Happinefs,  or  Mifery,  is  often  the  Un- 
cafinefs,  or  Delight,  which  we  find  in  ourfelves,  arifing  from  a 
Confideration  of  their  very  Being,  or  Happinefs.  Thus  the  Be- 
ing and  Welfare  of  a  Man's  Children,  or  Friends,  producing  con- 
llant  Delight  in  him,  he  is  faid  conftantly  to  love  them.  But  it 
fuiHces  to  note,  that  our  Ideas  of  Love  and  Hatredy  are  but  the 
Difpofitions  of  the  Mind,  in  refpeft  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  gene- 
ral, however  caufed  in  us. 

§.  6.  The  Uneafmefs  a  Man  finds  inhlmfelf  DeCire 
upon  the  Abfence  of  any  Thing,  whofe  prefent 
Enjoyment  carries  the  Idea  of  Delight  with  it,  is,  that  we  call 
Defire;  which  is  greater,  orlefs,  as  that  Uneafmefs  is  more,  or 
lefs  vehement.  Where,  by  the  bye,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome 
Ufe  to  remark,  that  the  chief,  if  not  only  Spur  to  Human  Induf- 
try  and  A<Stion,  is  Uneafinefs.  For,  whatever  Good  is  proposed, 
if  its  Abfence  carries  no  Difpleafure,  nor  Pain  with  it;  if  a  Man 
be  eafy  and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  Defire  of  it,  nor  Fji- 
deavour  after  it ;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  Velleity,  the  Term 
ufed  to  fignify  the  loweft  Degree  of  Defire,  and  that  which  is 
next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  ^o  fittle  Uneafinefs  in  the  Ab- 
fence of  any  Thing,  that  it  carries  a  Man  no  farther  than  forne 
faint  WidTies  for  it,  without  any  more  effeftual,  or  vigorous  Vi^c 
of  the  Means  to  attain  it.  Dejire  alfo  is  ftopp'd,  or  abated  by 
the  Opinion  of  the  Impoffibility,or  Unattainablenefs  of  the  Good 
propos'd,  as  far  as  the  Uneafinefs  is  cured,  or  allay'd  by  that 
Confideration.  This  might  carry  our  Thoughts  farther,  were 
it  feafonable  in  this  Place. 

§.  /./y  is  aDelight  of  the  Mind,from  theCon,  j 
fideration  of  the  prefent,  or  afilired  approaching 
Pofieffionof  aGood;andwe  are  then  puficflcd  of  any  Good, when 
we  have  it  fo  in  our  Power,  that  we  can  ufe  it  when  we  pleale. 
Thus  a  Man,  alraofl:  fiarved,has  Joy  at  the  Arrival  of  Relief,  even 
before  he  has  the  Pleafure  of  ufing  it :  And  a  Father,  in  whom 
the  very  Well-being  of  his  Children  caufcs  Delight,  is  always, 
as  long  as  his  Children  are  in  fuch  a  State,  in  the  Poflclfion  of  that 
Good;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflc(ft  on  it,  to  have  that  Pleafure. 

§.  8.  Sorrow 
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§.  8.  Sorrow  is  Uneafinefs  in  the  Mind,  upon 
the  Thought  of  a  Good  loft,  which  might  have 
been  enjoy'd  longer;    or  the  Senfe  of  a  prefent  Evil. 

§.  9.  Hope  is  that  Pleafure  in  the  Mind,  which 
^^^'  every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  upon  the  Thought  of 

a  profitable,  future  Enjoyment  of  a  Thing,  which  is  apt  to  de- 
light him. 

§.  10.  Fear  is  an  Uneafinefs  of  the  Mind,  up- 

•^^^'*'  on  the  Thought  of  future  Evil  likely  to  befal  us. 

.  §.i  i.Despair  is  the  Thought  of  the  Unattain- 

■'^     '  ablenefs  of  any  Good,  which  works  differently 

in  Men's  Minds,  fometimes  producing  Uneafinefs, or  Pain^  fome- 

times  Reft  and  Indolency. 

§.i2.ANGERis  anUneafinefsjOrDifcompofurc 
*  of  the  Mind,  upon  the  Receipt  of  any  Injury, 

with  a  prefent  Purpofe  of  Revenge. 

§•  1 3*  Envy  is  an  Uneafinefs  of  Mind,  caufed 
by  the  Confideration  of  a  Good  we  defire,  ob- 
tained by  one,  we  think  fiiould  not  have  had  it  before  us. 

.,„,     _,   „,  ^.  14.  These  two  laft.  Envy  and  Jng-er,x\ot 

What  Pafions       ,    .  ^  j  i.     r»  •  j  t.i     r  /     ,     • 

all  Men  have.      bemg  cauled  by  Fam  and  Flealure,  fimply  m 

themfelves,but  having  in  them  fome mixed Con- 
(Iderations  of  ourfelves  and  others,  are  not  therefore  to  be  found 
in  all  Men;  becaufe  thofe  other  Parts  of  valuing  their  Merits,  or 
intending  Revenge,is  wanting  in  them :  But  all  the  reft, terminat- 
ed purely  in  Pain  and  lieafiire,  are,  I  rhink,  to  be  found  in  all 
Men.  For  we  kve,  dejire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  refpedl  of 
"Pleafure;  we  ha}e,fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  refpedl  of  Pain  ulti- 
mately: In  fine,  all  thefe  Paffions  are  moved  by  things,  only  as 
the}^  appear  to  be  the  Caufes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  or  to  have 
Pleafure,  or  Pain,  fome  Way  or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus 
"we  extend  our  Hatred  ufually  to  the  Subjeft  (at  leaft  if  a  fenfible, 
or  voluntary  Agent)  which  has  produced  Pain  in  us;  becaufe  the 
Fear  it  leaves,  is  a  conftant  Pain  :  But  we  do  not  fo  conftantly 
love  what  has  done  us  good;  becaufe  Pleafure  operates  not  fo 
fti'ongly  on  us  as  Pain,  and  bocaufe  \\t  are  not  fo  ready  to  have 
hope  it  will  do  io  agai  n.    But  this  by  the  bye. 

§.  15-  Bv 
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6.  ic.  BYP/ff^rd-^zw^Pij/V,  Delight  and  Un-     „,    ^  , 

eafinefs,!  mufl  all  along  be  underftood  (as  I  have     p^^;;    ivhat. 
above  intimated)  to  mean,  not  only  bodily  Pain 
and  Pleafure,  butwhatfoever  Z)(f%/.f,  or  L'^wf^yw-f/j' is  felt  by  us, 
whether  arifing  from  any  grateful,  or  unacceptable  Senfation, 
or  Reflexion. 

§.  1 6.  'Tis  farther  to  be  confidered,  That  in  Reference  to  the 
Paffions,  the  Removal,  or  Lejfenlng  rf  a  Pain,  is  confider'd,  and 
operates  as  a  Pleafure;  and  the  Lofs,  or  Diminifhing  of  a  Plea- 
fure, as  a  Pain. 

$.  17.  The  Paffions  too,  have  moft  of  them, 
in  moft  Perfons,  Operations  on  the  Body,  and 
caufe  various  Changes  in  it,  which,  not  being  always  fenfible, 
do  not  make  a  neceffary  Part  of  the  Idea  of  each  Paflion.  Fot 
Shame y  which  is  an  Uneafinefs  of  the  Mind,  upon  the  Thought 
of  having  done  fomething  which  is  indecent,  or  will  leifen  the 
valued  Efteem,  which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  Blufh- 
ing  accompanying  it. 

5.  18.  1  WOULD  not  be  miftaken  here,  as  if  I     Thofe  hiflance: 

meant  this  as  a  Difcourfe  of  the  PafTons;   they    ^^  -^'f^  ^''!^, 

,        ,   r  r ,         1  1         1     our  Ideas  of  the 

are  many  more  than  thoje  I  have  here  named;  and     p  a  (Rons  are 

thofe  I  have  taken  Notice  of,  would  each  of  got  froin  Se?!- 
thenvrequire  a  much  larger,  and  more  accurate  fiction  and  Rs' 
Difcourfe.  1  have  only  mentioned  thefe  here,  •'^ 
as  fo  many  Inflances  of  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  refultingin 
our  Minds  from  various  Confiderations  of  Good  and  Evil.  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  inflanced  in  other  Modes  of  Pleafure  and 
Pain,  more  fimple  than  thefe;  as  the  Pain  of  Hunger  and  ThlrJ}, 
and  the  Pleafure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  remove  them;  thePaia 
of  tender  Eyes,  and  the  Pleafure  of  Mufic ;  Pain  from  captious, 
and  uninftruftive  Wrangling,  and  the  Pleafure  of  rational  Conver- 
fation  with  a  Friend,  or  of  well-direfted  Study, in  the  Search  and 
Difcovery  of  Truth.  But  the  Paffions,  being  of  much  more  Con- 
cernment to  us,  1  rather  made  Choice  to  inftance  in  them,  and 
fhewhow  the  Ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  Senfatioa 
and  Reflexion. 


-Vol.  I.  Ee  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXI. 
Of  Power. 

Thh  Idea  hovj      $.  I .  ''   |   ^  HE  Mind  being  every  Day  inform- 
g^^'  I        ed,  by  the  Senfes,  of  the  Alterati- 

on of  thofe  fimple/z/ff^j  it  obferves 
in  Things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end, 
and  ceafes  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exift,  which  was  not  be- 
fore ;  refle6ting  alfo  on  what  pafTes  within  itfelf,  and  obferving 
a  conftant  Change  of  its  Ideas ^  fometimes  by  the  ImprcfTion  of 
outward  Objefts  of  theSenfes,  and  fometimes  by  the  Determina- 
tion of  its  ownChoice  j  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  fo  con- 
ftantly  obferved  to  have  been,  that  the  like  Changes  will  for  the 
future  be  made  in  the  fame  Things,  by  like  Agents,  and  by  the 
like  Ways,  confiders  in  one  thing  the  Poffibility  of  having  any 
of  its  fimple  Ideas  changed,  and  in  another  the  PofTibiHty  of 
making  that  Change  ;  and  fo  comes  by  that  Idea  which  we  call 
Poiuer.  Thus  we  fay,  Fire  has  a  Poiver  to  melt  Gold,  /.  e.  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Confiftency  of  its  infenfible  Parts,  and  confe(|uently  its 
Hardnefs,  and  make  it  fluid;  and  Gold  has  aPciver  to  be  malted: 
That  the  Sun  has  a  Power  to  blanch  Wax,  and  Wax  a  Power  to 
be  blanched  by  the  Sun,  whereby  theYellownefs  is  deflroy'd,  and 
Whitenefs  made  to  exift  in  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like 
Cafes,  the  Power,  we  conuder,  is  in  reference  to  the  Change  of 
perceivable  Ideas.  Tor  we  cannot  obferve  any  Alteration  to  be 
made  in,  or  Operation  upon  any  thing,  but  by  the  obfervable 
Change  of  its  fenfible  Ideas  :  Nor  conceive  any  Alteration  to  be 
made,  but  by  conceiving  a  Change  of  fome  of  its  Ideas. 

§.  2.  Power,  thus  confider'd,  is  two-fold,  viz. 
Power  a^ive  ,,  ,  ,,    ^  .  ^, 

f};id  pafTive  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  make,  or  able  to  receive  any  Change  ; 

The  one  may  be  called  A£iive,  and  the  other 
Paffive  Power.  Whether  Matter  be  not  wholly  deftitute  of  ac- 
iive  Power,  as  its  Author  GOD  is  truly  above  all  pajfive  Power; 
and  whether  the  intermediate  State  of  created  Spirits  be  not  that, 
alone,  which  is  capable  of  both  a^lve  and  paflve  Power j  may 

be 
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be  worth  Confideration.  I  fliall  not  now  enter  into  that  Enqui- 
ry ;  my  prefent  Bufinefs  being  not  to  fearch  into  the  Original  of 
Power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  it.  But  fince  active 
Powers  make  fo  great  a  Part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of  natural 
Subftances  (as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter)  and  1  mention  them,  as 
fuch,  according  to  common  Apprehenfion ;  yet  they  being  not, 
perhaps,  fo  truly  a£iive  Ponders,  as  our  hai^  Thoughts  are  apt 
to  reprefent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amifs,  by  this  Intimation,  to 
dire61:  our  Minds  to  the  Confideration  of  COD  and  Spirits,  for 
the  clearefl  Idea  of  a^ive  Powers. 

5.3.1  CONFESS  Power  includes  in  it/otne  kind  Poiver  includes 
of  relation  (a  relation  to  Aftion,  or  Change)  as  ^'^^it<^"' 
indeed  which  of  our  Ideas,  of  what  kind  foever,  when  attentive- 
ly confidcr'd,  does  not?  For  our  Ideas  of  Extenfion,  Duration, 
and  Number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  fecret  relation 
to  the  Parts?  Figure  and  Motion  have  fomething  relative  n 
them,  much  more  vifibly;  and  fenfible  Qualities,  as  Colours,  and 
Smells,  <6c.  what  are  they  but  the  Powers  of  different  Bodies, 
in  relation  to  our  Perception,  6c /*  And,  if  confider'd  in  the 
Things  themfelves,  do  they  not  depend  on  the  Bulk,  Figure, 
Texture,  and  Motion  of  the  Parts  ?  All  which  include  fome 
kind  of  relation  in  them.  Our  Idea,  therefore,  of  Povjer,  I  think, 
may  well  have  a  Place  amongfi:  other  fimple  Ideas,  and  be  con- 
fider'd as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  thofe,  that  make  a  princi- 
pal Ingredient  in  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances  ;  as  we  fliall 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  obferve. 

§.  4.  We  are  abundantly  furnifli'd  with  the    The  clearejll. 
Idea  of  paJTwe  Power,  by  almofl  all  forts  of  fen-    ^„^^  'f  f]''/ 
fible  Things.  In  moft  of  them  we  cannot  avoid    spirit. 
obferving  their  fenfible  Qiialities,  nay,  their  ve- 
ry Subflances  to  be  in  a  continual  Flux  :  And,  therefore,  with 
reafon,  we  look  on  them  as  liable  ftill  to  the  fame  Change.  Nor 
have  we  of  a£iive  Power  (which  is  the  more  proper  Significa- 
tion of  the  \Yox(\Power)  fewer  Inflances ;  fince  whatever  Change 
is  obfcrved,  the  Mind  muft  colleft  a  Power,  fomewhere,  able  to 
make  that  Change,  as  well  as  a  Poflibility  iu  the  Thing  itfelf  to 
receive  it.     But  yet,  if  we  will  confider  it  attentively.  Bodies, 
by  our  Senfcs,  do  aat  aiford  us  fo  cleai"  and  difUnft  an  Idea  of 

a^ivif 
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a^lve  Poivcr,  as  we  have  from  Reflexion  on  the  Operations  of 
our  Minds.  For  all  Power  relating  to  Aftion,  and  there  be- 
ing but  two  Sorts  of  Action,  whereof  we  have  any  Idea,  viz. 
Thinking  and  Motion ;  let  us  confider  whence  we  have  the 
clearefl:  Idea  of  the  Po-wers,  which  produce  thefe  Aftions.  i .  Of 
thinking;  Body  affords  us  no  Idea  at  all,  it  is  only  from  Re- 
flexion that  we  have  that.  i.  Neither  have  we  from  Body  any 
Idea  of  the  beginning  of  Motion.  A  Body  at  reft  affords  us  no 
Idea  of  any  aiiive  Power  to  move  ;  and  when  it  is  fet  in  moti- 
tion  itfelf,  that  Motion  is  rather  a  PafTion,  than  an  A6lion  in  it. 
For,  when  the  Ball  obeys  the  Stroke  of  a  Billiard-ftick,  it  is  not 
any  Adion  of  the  Ball,  but  barePaffion:  Alfo,  when  by  Impulfe 
it  fets  another  Ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only  com- 
municates the  Motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and  lofes  in 
itfelf  lb  much  as  the  other  received  ;  which  gives  but  a  very  ob- 
fcure  Idea  of  an  a£iive  Power  of  moving  in  Body,  whilfl  we  ob- 
ferve  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce  any  Motion.  For  it 
is  but  a  very  obfcure  Idea  of  Power,  which  reaches  not  the  Prc- 
du£lion  of  the  A6lion,  but  the  Continuation  of  the  PafTion.  For 
fo  is  Motion,  in  a  Body  impelled  by  another :  The  Continuati- 
on of  the  Alteration  made  in  it  from  Reft  to  Motion,  being  little 
more  an  Aftion,  than  the  Continuation  of  the  Alteration  of  its 
Figure  by  the  fame  Blow,  is  an  Aftion.  The  Idea  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Motion,  we  have  only  from  Reflexion  on  what  pafTes  in 
ourfelves,  where  we  find,  by  Experience,  that  barely  by  willing 
it,  barely  by  a  Thought  of  the  Mind,  we  can  move  the  Parts  of 
our  Bodies,  which  were  before  at  reft.  So  that  it  feems  to  me, 
we  have  from  the  Obfervation  of  the  Operation  of  Bodies,  by 
our  Senfes,  but  a  very  imperfeft,  obfcure  Idea  of  active  Power, 
fince  they  afford  us  not  any  Idea  in  themfelvcs  of  the  Power  to 
begin  any  Aftion,  either  Motion,  or  Thought.  But  if,  from  the 
Impulfe  Bodies  are  obferved  to  make  one  upon  another,  any  one 
thinks  he  has  a  clear  Idea  of  Pozuer,  it  ferves  as  well  to  my  Pur- 
pofe,  Senfat'ioa  being  one  of  thofe  Ways,  whereby  the  Mind 
comes  by  its  Ideas:  Only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  confider 
here,  by  the  way,  whether  the  Mind  doth  not  receive  its  Idea 
of  active  Power  clearer  from  Reflexion  on  its  own  Operations, 
than  it  doth  from  any  external  Senfation. 

§.5.  This, 
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§.  5.  This,  at  leaft,  I  think  evident,  that  we  Will andUn- 
find  in  ourfelves  a  Power  to  begin,  or  forbear,  "'■'^/■^"'^wg, 
continue,  or  end,  feveral  Adlions  of  our  Minds, 
and  Motions  of  our  Bodies,  barely  by  a  Thought,  or  Preference 
of  the  Mind,  ordering,  or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing, 
or  not  doing,  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  A6tion.  This  Powers 
which  the  Mind  has  thus  to  order  the  Coniideration  of  any  Llea, 
or  the  forbearing  to  confider  it;  or  to  prefer  the  Motion  of  any 
Part  of  the  Body  to  its  Reft,  and  vice  verfa,  in  any  particular 
Inftance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  IVill.  The  aftual  Exercife 
of  that  Power,  by  directing  any  particular  A<fl:ion,  or  its  For- 
bearance, is  that  which  we  call  Volitiorij  or  Willing.  The  For- 
bearance of  that  Adlion,  confcquent  to  fuch  Order,  or  Com- 
mand, of  the  Mind,  is  called  rohoita/y:  And  whatfoever  Aftion 
is  performed,  without  fuch  a  Thought  of  the  Mind,  is  called  In- 
voluntary. The  Power  of  Perception  is  that,  which  we  call  the 
Under/landing.  Percepiion,  which  we  make  the  Aft  of  the  Un- 
derilanding,  is  of  three  forts,  i .  The  Perception  of  Ideas  in. 
our  Minds.  2.  The  Perception  of  the  Signification  of  Signs, 
3.  The  Perception  of  the  Connexion,  or  Repugnancy,  Agree- 
ment, or  Difagrcement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  ouv  Ideas, 
All  thefe  are  attributed  to  the  Under/landing,  or  perceptive 
Power,  tho'  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  Ufc  allows  us  to  fay 
we  underftand. 

^.  6.  These  Powers  of  the  Mind,  viz.  of  per- 
ceiving,  and  of  preferring,  are  ufually  called  by 
another  Name :  And  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  Is,  that  the 
Under/landing  and  Will  are  two  Faculties  of  the  Mind ;  a  "Word 
proper  enough,  if  it  be  ufed,  as  all  Words. ibould  be,  fo  as 
not  to  breed  any  Confufion  in  Mens  Thoughts,  by  being  fup- 
pofed  (as  I  fufpeft  it  has  been)  to  ftand  for  fome  real  Beings  in 
the  Soul,  that  performed  thofe  Anions  of  Underftanding  and 
Volition.  For,  when  we  fay,  the  Will  is  the  commanding  and 
fuperior  Faculty  of  the  Soul ;  that  it  is,  or  is  not  free ;  that  it 
determines  the  inferior  Faculties ;  that  it  follows  the  Dictates, 
of  the  Underjlanding,  ^c.  tho'  thefe,  and  the  like  Expreflions,  by 
thofe  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  Ideas,  and  conduft  their 
Thoughts,  more  by  the  Evidence  of  Things,  than  the  SQund 

of 
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of  Words,  may  be  underftood  in  a  clear  and  dillinft  Senfe ;  yet 
I  fufpeft,  I  fay,  that  this  way  of  fpeaking  of  Faculties,  has  niif- 
led  many  into  a  confufed  Notion  of  fo  many  diftin£l  Agents 
in  us,  which  had  their  feveral  Provinces  and  Authorities,  and 
did  command,  obey,  and  perform  feveral  A6lions,  as  fo  many 
diftinft  Beings  J  which  has  been  no  fmall  Occafion  of  Wrang- 
ling, Obfcurity,  and  Uncertainty,  in  Queftions  relating  to  them. 
Whence  the  ^'  7-  Every  one,  I  think,  finds  in  himfelf  a 

Ideas  of  Li-  Poxver  to  begin,  or  forbear,  continue,  or  put  an 
bcrtyandNc'  end  to  feveral  Actions  in  himfelf.  From  the 
cejfity.  Confideration  of  the  Extent  of  this  Power  of 

the  Mind  over  the  Anions  of  the  Man,  which  every  one  finds 
in  himfelf,  aiife  the  Ideas  of  Liberty  and  NeceJJity. 

§.  8.  All  the  Aftions,  that  we  have  any  Idea 
'  of,  reducing  themfelves,  as  has  been  faid,  to 
thefe  two,  v/z.Thinking  and  Motion,  fo  far  as  a  Man  has  aPower 
to  think,  or  not  to  think  ;  to  move,  or  not  to  move,  according 
to  the  Preference,  or  Direflion  of  his  own  Mind,  fo  far  is  a 
Man/re'c.  Wherever  any  Performance,  or  Forbearance,  are  not 
equally  in  a  Man's  Power ;  wherever  doing,  will  not  equally 
follow  upon  the  Preference  of  his  Mind  direfting  it,  there  he  is 
tiQlfreCy  tho',  perhaps,  the  Aftion  may  be  voluntar}\  So  that 
the  Idea  of  Liberty,  is  the  Idea  of  a  Power  in  any  Agent  to  do, 
or  forbear,  any  particular  Aftion,  according  to  the  Determinati- 
on, or  Thought  of  the  Mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  prefer- 
red to  the  other ;  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the  Power  of 
theAgent  to  be  produced  by  him,  according  to  his  Volition,  there 
he  is  not  at  Liberty,  that  Agent  is  under  Necefity.  So  that  Li- 
berty cannot  be,  where  there  is  no  Thought,  no  Volition,  no 
Will ;  but  there  may  be  Thought,  there  may  be  Will,  there  may 
be  Volition,  where  there  is  no  Liberty.  A  little  Confideration  of 
an  obvious  Inftance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 
^        /,     ,  ^.  q.ATennis-Ball,  whether  in  Motion,  by 

SuppofeSthi  /  ^       „        ,  1     .  n-11  n      • 

Vfiderjlandbig,  ^^^  ftroke  of  a  Racket,  or  lymg  Ibll  at  relt,  is 
tifidlVilL  not,by  any  one,  taken  to  be  a/ree  y^fwf.     If 

we  enquire  into  the  Reafon,  we  /Tiould  find  it  is 
becaufc  we  conceive  not  aTennis-Ball  to  think,  and,confcquent- 
ly,  not  to  have  any  Volition,  or  Preference  of  Motion  to  Reft, 

or 
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or  vice  verfa;  and,  therefore,  has  not  Liberty,  \%  not  a  free  A- 
gent ;  but  all  its  both  Motion  and  Reft,  come  under  our  Idea  of 
Necejfary,  and  are  fo  called.  Likewife  a  Man  falling  into  the 
Water,  (a  Bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  Liberty,  is 
not  a  free  Agent.  For,  tho'  he  has  Volition,  tho'  he  prefers 
his  not  falling,  to  falling;  yet  the  Forbearance  of  that  Motion 
not  being  in  his  Power,  the  Stop,  or  CefTation,  of  that  Motion, 
follows  not  upon  his  Volition;  and,  therefore,  therein  he  is  not 
free.  So  a  Man  ftriking  hinifelf,  or  his  Friend,  by  a  convulfive 
Motion  of  his  Arm,  which  is  not  in  his  Power,  by  Volition,  or 
the  Dire<ftion  of  his  Mind,  to  ftop,  or  forbear,  no-body  thinks  he 
has,  in  this.  Liberty ;  every  one  pities  him,  as  adling  by  Necelli- 
ty  and  Conftraint. 

§.  I  o.  Ag  Ai  N,fuppofe  a  Man  be  carried,  whilft  Belo?igs  7tot  to 
faft  afleep,  into  a  Room,  where  is  a  Perfon  he  '  olition. 
longs  to  fee  and  fpeak  with;  and  be  there  locked  faft  in,  beyond 
his  Power  to  get  out;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himfeif 
in  fo  defireable  Company,  which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  i.e.  prefers 
his  Stay  to  going  away :  I  alk,  Js  not  this  Stay  voluntary?  I 
think  no-body  will  doubt  it;  and  yet  being  locked  faft  in,  'tis 
evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to  ftay,  he  has  not  Freedom  to  be 
gone.  So  that  Liberty  is  not  an  Idea  belonging  to  Folition,  or 
preferring;  but  to  the  Perfon  having  the  Power  of  doing,  or  for- 
bearing to  do,  according  as  the  Mind  fhall  chufe,  or  dlreft.  Our 
Idea  of  Liberty  reaches  as  far  as  thatPower,  and  no  farther.  For 
wherever  Reftraint  comes  to  check  that  Power,  or  Compulfion, 
takes  away  that  IndifFerency  of  Ability  on  either  fide  to  a*5l,or  to 
forbear  a.6ting',there  Liberty , and  ourNotion  of  it;prefentlycea[es. 

§.  1 1.  We  have  Inftances  enough,  and  often     Voluntary  o/>- 

more  than  enough,  in  our  own  Bodies.  A  Man's    pofed  to  Invo- 

Heart  beats,  and  the  Blood  circulates,  which    ^"-f^^'y^notta 
t  •  ■!.-,-.  1  .-r^^         .  ,.       Nccel  ary. 

'tis  not  m  his  Power,  by  any  Thought,  or  Voli- 

tion,  to  ftop  ;  and,  therefore,  in  refpcft  of  thefe  Motions,  where 
Reft  depends  not  on  his  Choice,  norwould  follow  the  Determi- 
nation of  his  Mind,  if  it  ftiould  prefer  it,  he  is  not  zfree  Jgent. 
Convulfive  Motions  agitate  his  Legs,  fo  that,  tho'  he  wills  it  e- 
ver  fo  much,  he  cannot,  by  any  Power  of  his  Mind,  ftop  their 
Motion,  (as  in  that  odd  Difeafe  called  Chorea  San£Ji  viti)  but  he  ■ 

is 
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is  perpetually  dancing  :  He  is  not  at  liberty  in  this  Allien,  but 
under  as  much  Neccllity  of  moving,  as  a  Stone  that  falls,  or  a 
Tennis-Bali  flruck  with  a  Racket.  On  the  other  fide,  a  Palfy,  or 
the  Stocks,  hinder  his  Legs  from  obeying  the  Determination  of 
his  Mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his  Body  to  another  Place. 
In  all  thefe  there  is  Want  of  Freedom;  tho'  the  fitting  flill  even  of 
a  Paralytic,  whilft  he  prefers  it  to  a  Removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary  then  is  not  oppofedio  NeceJJ'ary^  but  to  Involuntary.  For 
a  Man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  he  cannot  do  ;  the 
State  he  is  in,  to  its  Abfence,  or  Change,  tho'  NecelTity  has  made 
it  in  itfelf  unalterable. 

§.  1 2.  As  it  Is  in  the  Motions  of  the  Body,  fo 
-^'  '  "  it  is  in  the  Thoughts  of  our  Minds  :  \V  here  any 
one  is  fuch,  that  we  have  Power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  ac- 
cording to  the  Preference  of  the  Mind, there  we  are  at  liberty.  A 
waking  Man  being  under  the  NeceiTity  of  having  fome  Ideas 
conftantly  in  his  Mind,  is  not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think ; 
no  more  than  he  is  at  liber  ty,  whether  his  Body  fhould  touch  a- 
ny  other,  or  no:  But  whether  he  will  remove  his  Contempla- 
tion from  one  Idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  Choice  ;  and 
then  he  is,  in  refpeft  of  his  Ideas,  as  much  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in 
refpeft  of  Bodies  he  refls  on  :  He  can,  at  Plcafure,  remove  him- 
felf  from  one  to  another.  But  yet  fome  Ideas  to  the  Mind,  like 
fome  Motions  to  the  Body,  are  fuch,  as  in  certain  Circumflances 
it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  x-^bfence  by  the  utmoft  Effort  it 
can  ufe.  A  Man  on  the  Rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  Idea 
of  Pain,  and  divert  himfelf  with  other  Contemplations  :  And 
fometimes  a  boillerous  Palfion  hurries  our  Thoughts,  as  a  Hur- 
ricane does  our  Bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  Liberty  of  think- 
ing on  other  things,  which  we  would  rather  chufe.  But  as  foon 
as  the  Mind  regains  the  Power  to  flop,  or  continue^  begin,  or 
forbear,  any  of  thefe  Motions  of  the  Body  without,  or  Thoughts 
within,  according  as  it  thmks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  wc 
then  confider  the  Man  as  Tifree  Jgent  again. 

^r     rr       L.  ^.  13.  Wherever  Thought  is  wholly  want- 

NecenitY,-^'hat.     .  ^,     ^  n.         ,-    ,  ,• 

mg,  or  the  Power  to  act,  or  forbear,  accordmg 

to  the  Direftion  of  Thought,  there  Necejpty  takes  place.     This 
in  an  Agent  capable  of  Volition,  when  the  Beginning,  or  Conti- 
nuation 
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nuation  of  anyAfi:ion/is  contraiy  to  that  Preference  of  hisMind, 

is  called  Compulfion;  when  the  hindring,  or  (topping  any  Aclion, 

is  contrary  to  his  Volition,  it  is  called  Rejlraint.     Agents,  that 

have  no  Thought,  no  Volition  at  all,  are  in  every  thing  necejjary 

Agents. 

§.  1 4.  If  this  be  fo,  (as  I  imasine  it  is)  I  leave     ,  ., 
.         C        ri       i       .      ,       •  ,    ,  Uherty  belongs 

It  to  be  coniidered,  whether  it  may  not  help  to    „Qt  to  the  JVtit. 

put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated,  and,  I  think, 

unreafonable,  becaufc  uninteiligiblq  Qi.icrtion,r/z,  Whether Man^s 

Will  be  free  y  or  noP  For,  if  I  miflake  not,  it  follows  from  what 

I  have  faid,  that  the  Queftion  itlelf  is  altogether  improper  ;  and 

it  is  as  mfignificant  to  all:,  whether  Man's  //'///  be  free,  as  to  afk, 

whether  his  Sleep  be  fwift,  or  his  Virtue  fquare ;  Liberty  being 

as  little  applicable  to  the  Will,  as  Swiftnefs  of  IMotion  is  to  Sleep, 

or  Squarenefs  to  Virtue.     Every  one  would  laugh  at  the  Abfur- 

dity  of  fuch  a  Queftion,  as  either  of  thefe  ;  becaufe  it  is  obvious, 

that  the  Modifications  of  Motion  belong  not  to  Sleep,  nor  the 

Diiference  of  Figure  to  Virtue  :  And,whenany  one  well  conliders 

it,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that  Liberty,  which  is  but 

a  Power,  belongs  only  to  Agents,  and  cannot  be  an  Attribute, 

or  Modification  of  the  IFill,  which  is  alfo  but  a  Power. 

^.  I  c.  Such  is  the  Difficulty  of  explaining,     ,,  , 
,    •  •        t       ^T    •  TT  ,   ^  fl-        .        Volition. 

and  giving  clear  Notions  or  Internal  Actions  by 

Sounds,  that  I  mull  here  warn  my  Reader,  xh^xCrdering,  DireSi- 
ing,  Chujiiig,  Preferring,  6c.  which  I  have  made  ufe  of,  will  not 
diftinftly  enough  exprefs  Volition,  unlefs  he  will  reflecl  on  what 
he  himfclf  does  when  he  •wills.  For  example,  Preferring^  which 
feems,  perhaps,  beft  to  exprefs  the  Act  of  ^(9////o«,  does  it  not 
precifely.  For  tho'  a  Man  would  prefer  Flying  to  Walking,  yet 
who  can  fay  he  ever  luills  it  ?  Volition,  'tis  plain,  is  an  Aft  of 
the  Mmd,  knowingly  exerting  that  Dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to 
have  over  any  Part  of  the  Man,  by  employing  it  in,or  with-hold- 
ing  it  from  any  particular  Action.  And  what  is  the  Will,  but  the 
Faculty  to  do  this  ?  And  is  that  Faculty  any  thing  more  in  ef- 
fect than  a  Power,  the  Power  of  the  Mind  to  determine  its 
Thought,  to  the  producing,  continuing,  or  (topping  any  Aftion, 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  us  \  For  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever 
Vol.  I,  F  f  Agent 
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Agent  has  a  Power  to  think  on  its  own  Aftions,  and  to  prefer 
their  Doing,  or  OmifTion,  either  to  other,has  that  Faculty  called 
Will?  Will  then  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  Power.  Liberty ^  on  the  o- 
ther  fide/is  the  Power  a  Man  has  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,any  par- 
ticular A£l:ion,  according  as  its  Doing,  or  Forbearance,  has  the 
adlual  Preference  in  the  Mind ;  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay, 
according  as  he  himfelf  lu/V/x  it. 

§.  i6.  'Tis  plain  then,  that  the  Will  is  no- 
f°ji7f2ts  ^  thing  but  one  Power,  or  Ability,  and  Freedom 
another  Power,  or  Ability :  So  that  to  alk,  whe- 
ther the  Will  has  Freedom,  is  to  alk,  whether  one  Power  has  ano- 
ther Power,  one  Ability  another  Ability ;  a  Qiieflion,  at  firll: 
fight,  too  grofsly  abfurd  to  make  a  Difpute,  or  need  an  Anfwer. 
For  who  is  it  that  fees  not,  that  Powers  belong  only  to  Agents ^ 
nnd  are  Attributes  only  of  Subjfances,  and  itot  rf  Powers  them- 
felves  ?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the  QLieftion,  viz.  Whether 
the  Will  be  free?  is,  in  effedl,  to  alk,  Whether  the  Will  be  a  Sub- 
ftance,  and  Agent  ?  or,  at  leaft,  to  fuppofe  it,  fince  Freedom  can 
properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  elfe.  If  Freedom  can,  with  a- 
ny  Propriety  of  Speech,  be  applied  to  Power,  it  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  Power  that  is  in  a  Man  to  produce,  or  forbear  produ- 
cing Motion  in  the  Parts  of  his  Body,  by  Choice,'or  Preference; 
which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free,  and  is  Freedom  it- 
(elf.  But  if  any  one  ihould  alk,  whether  Freedom  were  free,  he 
would  be  fufpected  not  to  underftand  well  what  he  faid;  and  he 
would  be  thought  to  deferve  Midas^s  Ears,  who  knowing  that 
Rich  was  a  Denomination  from  the  PolTeffion  of  Riches,  fhould 
demand  whether  Riches  themfelves  were  rich. 

§.  17.  However,  the  Name  Faculty,  which  Men  have  given 
to  this  Power,  called  the  Will,  and  whereby  they  have  been  led 
into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  Will,  as  adiing,  may,  by  an  Appro- 
priation that  difguifes  its  true  Senfe,  fcrve  a  little  to  palliate  the 
Abfurdity  ;  yet  the  Will,  in  truth,  lignifies  nothing  but  a  Power, 
or  Ability,  to  prefer,  or  chufe  :  And  when  the  Will,  under  the 
Name  ot  a  Faculty,  is  confidcred,  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  Ability 
to  do  fomcthing,  the  Abfurdity,  in  faying  it  is  free,  or  not  free, 
will  eafily  difco^  er  itfelf.    For  ii"  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe  and 

talk 
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talk  of  Faculties,  as  diftinft  Beings, that  can  a£l:,  (as  we  do,  when 
we  fay  the  Will  orders,  and  the  Will  is  free)  'tis  fit  that  we  fhould 
make  a  fpeaking  Faculty,  and  a  walking  Faculty,  and  a  dancing 
Faculty,  by  which  thofe  Aftions  are  produced,  which  are  but 
feveral  Modes  of  Motion ;  as  well  as  we  make  the  Will  and  Un- 
derjianding  to  be  Faculties,  by  which  the  A>Slions  of  Chufing  and 
Perceiving  are  produced,  which  are  but  feveral  Modes  of  Think- 
ing: And  we  may  as  properly  fay,  that  'tis  the  fingingFiSCwVjfmgs, 
and  the  dancing  Faculty  dances;  as  that  the  //'///  chufes,  or  that 
the  Underftanding  conceives;  or,  as  is  ufual,  that  the  Willdi- 
re<fls  the  Underftanding,  or  the  Underflanding  obeys,  or  obeys 
not  the  Will :  It  being  altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to 
fay,  that  the  Power  of  Speaking  direcfts  the  Power  of  Singing, 
or  the  Power  of  Singing  obeys,  or  difobeys  the  Power  of  Speak- 
ing. 

§.  18.  This  way  of  talking,  neverthelefs,  has  prevailed,  and, 
as  I  guefs,  produced  great  Confufion.  For  tlaefe  being  all  diffe- 
rent Powers  in  the  Mind,  or  in  the  Man,  to  do  feveral  Aftions, 
he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks  fit :  But  the  Power  to  do  one  Adlion, 
is  not  operated  on  by  the  Power  of  doing  another  A6tion.  For 
the  Power  of  Thinking  operates  not  on  the  Power  of  Chufing, 
nor  the  Power  of  Chuiing  on  the  Power  of  Thinking  ;  no  more 
than  the  Power  of  Dancing  operates  on  the  Power  of  Singing,  or 
the  Power  of  Singing  on  the  Power  of  Dancing ;  as  any  one, 
who  refledls  on  it,  will  eafily  perceive  :  And  yet  tiiis  is  it  which 
we  fay,  when  we  thus  fpeak,  that  the  Will  operates  on  the  Under^ 
Jianding,  or  the  Underjianding  on  the  Will. 

§.  1 9.  I  GRANT,  that  this,  or  that  aftual  Thought,  may  be  the 
Occafion  of  Volition,  or  excrcjling  the  Power  a  Man  has  to 
chufe ;  or  the  actual  Choice  of  the  Mind,  the  Caufe  of  adtual 
Thinking  on  this,  or  that  thing ;  As  the  aftual  Singing  of  fuch 
a  Tunc,  may  be  the  Occafion  of  dancing  fuch  a  Dance,  and  the 
actual  dancing  of  fuch  a  Dance,  the  Occafion  of  finging  fuch  a 
Tune.  But  in  all  thefc,  it  is  not  one  Po'dccr  that  operates  on 
another  :  But  it  is  the  Mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  thcfe  Pow- 
ers ;  it  is  the  Man  that  does  the  Aflion,  it  is  tlie  Agent  that  has 
Power,  or  is  able  to  do.   For  Powers  afc  Relations,  net  Agents : 
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And  that  which  has  the  Poiver,  or  not  the  Poivcr,  to  operate,  is 
that  alone  ivhich  is,  or  is  not  free,  and  not  the  Power  itfelf :  For 
Freedom,  or  not  Freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has, 
or  has  not,  a  Power  to  aft. 

§.  20.  The  attributing  to  Faculties,  that 
7Jot  toths  Will'  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occafion 
to  this  way  of  talking:  But  the  introducing  in- 
to Difcourfes  concerning  the  Mind,  with  the  Name  of  Faculties, 
a  Notion  of  their  operating,  has,  1  fuppofe,  as  little  advanced 
our  Knowledge  in  that  Part  of  ourfelves,  as  the  great  Ufe  and 
Mention  of  the  like  Invention  of  F^(rz/W(?x,  in  the  Operations  ot 
the  Body,  has  helped  us  in  the  Knowledge  of  Phyfic.  Not  that 
I  deny  there  are  Faculties,  both  in  the  Body  and  ]>.lind  :  They 
both  of  them  have  their  Poivers  of  operating,  cife  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  operate.  For  nothing  can  operate,  that  is 
notable  to  operate  ;  and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  that  has  no 
Power  to  operate.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  thofe  Words,  and  the 
like,  are  to  have  their  Place  in  the  common  Ufe  of  Languages, 
that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like  too  much  Affefta- 
tion  wholly  to  lay  them  by  :  And  Philofophy  itfelf,  tho'  it  likes 
not  a  gaudy  Drefs,  yet,  when  it  appears  in  public,  muft  have  fo 
much  Complacency,  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  Fafhion 
and  Language  of  the  Country,  fo  far  as  it  can  confift  with  Truth 
and  Perfpicuity.  But  the  Fault  has  been,  that  Faculties  have 
been  fpoken  of,  and  reprefented,  as  fo  many  diftinft  Agents. 
For  it  being  afked.  What  it  was  that  digefted  the  Meat  in  our 
Stomachs  ?  it  was  a  ready  and  very  fatisfaflory  Anfwer,  to  fay, 
that  it  was  the  digtftive  Faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any 
thing  come  out  of  the  Body  ?  The  expulfive  Faculty.  What 
moved  ?  The  motive  Faculty.  And  fo  in  the  Mind,  the  intellec- 
tual Faculty,  or  the  Underftanding,  underftood ;  and  the  eledJive 
Faculty,  or  the  Will,  willed,  or  commanded  :  Which  is  in  fhort 
to  fay.  That  the  Ability  to  digeft,  digefled ;  and  the  Ability  to 
move,  moved  ;  and  the  Ability  to  underftand,  underftood.  For 
Faculty,  Jbility,  and  Poiver,  I  think,  are  but  different  Names  of 
the  fame  Things  :  Which  Ways  of  fpeaking,  when  put  into 
nioie  intelligible  Words,  will,  I  think;  amount  to  thus  much  : 

That 
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That  Digellion  is  perfcrmed  by  fomething  that  is  able  to  digeft; 
Motion  by  fomething  able  to  move;  andUnderftanding  by  fome- 
thing able  to  underftand.  And,  in  truth,  it  would  be  vei-y  ftrange, 
if  it  fhould  be  otherwife ;  as  fbange  as  it  would,  be  for  a  Man  to 
be  free  without  being  able  to  be  free. 

§.  2 1 .  To  return  then  to  the  Enquiry  about  But  to  the  A- 
Liberty,  I  think  the  Quejiion  is  not  proper,  -whe-  ^"'^' "''  ^^'^''* 
ther  the  Will  be  free,  but  whether  a  Man  be  free.    Thus,  I  think, 

I.  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  Direction,  or  Choice 
of  his  Mind,  preferrmg  the  Exiftence  of  any  A£lion  to  the  Non- 
exiflence  of  that  Action,  and,  vice  verfa,  make  it  to  exill,  or 
not  exift,  fo  far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  a  Thought,  di- 
redling  the  Motion  of  my  Finger,  make  it  move,  when  it  was  at 
reft,  or  vice  verfa,  'tis  evident,  that  in  refpeft  of  that,  I  am 
free:  And  if  I  can,  by  a  like  Thought  of  my  Mind,  preferring 
one  to  the  other,  produce  either  Words,  or  Silence,  I  am  at  li- 
berty to  fpeak,  or  hold  my  peace  ;  and  as  far  as  this  Power 
reaches  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  by  the  Determination  of  his  own 
Thought  preferring  either,  fo  far  is  a  Man  free.  For  how  can 
we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the  Power  to  do  what  he 
will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring  any  Aftion  to  its 
not  being,  or  Reft  to  any  A(Stion,  produce  that  Aftion,  or  Reft, 
fo  far  can  he  do  what  he  will.  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  Action 
to  its  Abfence,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and  we  can  fcarce  tell  how  to 
imagine  any  Being  freer,  than  to  be  able  to  do  what  he  wills.  So 
that  in  refpecSt  of  Aftions,  within  the  Reach  of  fuch  a  Power  in 
him,  a  Man  feeras  as  free,  as  'tis  poflible  for  Freedom  to  make 
him. 

§.  22.  But  the  inquifitive  Mind  of  Man,  wil-    /«  refpeSI  of 

ling  to  fhift  off  from  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  can,    ^fj^l^^g,  ^ 
11  rr-i         1         f^  '1      I    5  •   1     1  •      1  •  Man  is  not 

all  Thoughts  ofGuilt,  tho'  it  he  by  putting  him-     r^^ 

felf  into  a  worfe  State  than  that  of  fatal  Neceffi- 

ty,isnot  content  with  this :  Freedom,  unlcfs  it  reaches  farther 

than  this,  will  not  ferve  the  turn ;  and  it  pafles  for  a  good  Plea, 

that  a  Man  is  not  free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is 

to  afl  what  he  wills.     Concerning  a  Man's  Liberty,  there  yet 

therefore  is  raifcd  this  farther  Queftion,  Whether  a  Man  be  free 

to 
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to  will?  Which,  I  think,  is  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  difputed. 
Whether  the  Will  be  free.     And  as  to  that,  I  imagine, 

§.23.  iJTiiKTWilling,ovVolition,htmg  anAftion,andFreedom 
confining  in  a  Power  of  afting,  or  not  afting,  A  Man  in  refpe&  of 
f filling,  or  the  A6i  of  Volition,  when  anyASiion  in  his  Power  is  once 
frofofedto  hisThoughts,  asprefently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The 
Rcafonwhereof  isverymanifeftiFor  it  beingunavoidable,that  the 
A<^ion,  depending  on  his  IVill,  fhould  exilt,  or  not  exift;  and  its 
Exiftence,  or  notExiflence,  following  perfeftly  the  Determinati- 
on and  Preference  of  his  Will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  Exift- 
ence, or  not  Exiftence  of  that  Action;  it  is  abfolntely  neceflary 
that  he  will  the  one,  or  the  other,  i.e.  prefer  the  one  to  the  other; 
linceone  of  them  muftnece/Tarily  follow;  and  that  which  does  fol- 
low, follows  by  the  Choice  and  Determination  of  his  Mind,  that 
is,  by  his  JVilUng  it:  For  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be. 
So  that  in  refpedt  of  the  Aft  of  Willir^,  a  Man  in  fuch  a  cafe 
is  not  free:  Liberty  confifting  in  a  Power  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft; 
which,  in  regard  of  Volition,  a  Man,  upon  fuch  a  Propofal,  has 
not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  necefTary  to  prefer  the  Doing,  or 
Forbearance  of  an  Aftion  in  a  Man's  Power,  which  is  once  fo 
propofed  to  his  Thoughts ;  a  Man  muft  necefiarily  ivill  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them,  upon  which  Preference,  or  Volition,  the 
Aftion,  or  its  Forbearance^  certainly  follows,  and  is  tioily  vo- 
luntary:  But  the  Aft  of  Volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two, 
being  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  Man  in  refpeft  of  that  Aft 
of  J  filling,  is  under  a  Neceftity,  and  fo  cannot  be  free  ;  unlefs 
NeceiTity  and  Freedom  can  confift  together,  and  a  ivian  can  b? 
free  and  bound  at  once. 

§.  24.  This  then  is  evident.  That  in  allPropofals  of  prefent 
Aftion,  A  Man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will,  or  not  to  will,  bccaufe 
he  cannot  forbear  JVilUng:  Liberty  confifting  in  a  Power  to  aft, 
or  to  forbear  afting,  and  in  that  only.  For  a  Man  that  fits  ftill, 
is  faid  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it. 
But,  if  a  Man,  fitting  ftill,  has  not  a  Power  to  remove  himfelf, 
he  is  not  at  liberty.  So  likewife,  a  Man  falling  down  a  Precipice, 
tho'  in  Motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  bccaufe  he  cannot  ftop  that 
Motion,  if  he  would.  This  being  fo,  'tis  plain;  that  a  r^Ian  that 

is 
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is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  propofed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not 
at  liberty^  whether  he  imll  determine  himfelf  to  walk,  or  give 
off  walking,  or  no:  He  mufl:  neceffarily  prefer  one,  or  the  o- 
ther  of  them,  walking,  or  not  walking;  and  fo  it  is  in  regard 
of  all  other  Aflions  in  our  Power,  fo  propofed,  which  are  the 
far  greater  Number.  For  confidering  the  vaft  Number  of  vo- 
luntary Actions,  that  fucceed  one  another  every  Moment,  that 
we  are  awake,  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Lives,  there  are  but  few  of 
them  tliat  are  thought  on,  or  propofe  to  the  Willy  'till  the  Time 
they  are  to  be  done:  And  in  all  fuch  Actions,  as  I  have  fliewn, 
the  Mind,  in  rerpe£l  of  Willing^  has  not  a  Power  to  aft,  or  not 
to  act,  wherein  confiffs  Liberty.  The  Mind  in  that  cafe  has 
not  a  Power  to  forbear  Willing;  it  cannot  avoid  fome  Determi- 
nation concerning  them,  let  the  Confideration  be  as  fhort,  the 
Thought  as  quick  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves  the  Man  in  th* 
State  he  was  before  Thinking,  or  changes  it ;  continues  the  Ac- 
tion, or  puts  an  End  to  it.  Whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  it  or- 
ders and  directs  one,  in  Preference  to,  or  with  Negleft  of  the 
other,  and  thereby  either  the  Continuation,  or  Change  becomes 
unavoidably  voluntar}^ 
,     §.  25.   Since  then  it  is  plain,  that  in  moft    The  Will deter- 

Cafes  a  Man  is  not  at  Liberty,  whether  he  will    ''f^^^'^  h  /o^^- 
T.,-?!  1  rr-1  .        1  II.         T         thing   "without 

Will^oxxiO',  the nextThmg demanded, is, /^^f-    ^^^ 

iher  a  Man  he  at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two 
he  fleafesy  Motion,  r,r  ReJiP  This  Queflion  carries  the  Abfurdi- 
ty  of  it  fojmanifeftly  in  itfelf,  that  one  might  thereby  fuificient- 
ly  be  convinced,  that  Liberty  concerns  not  the  Will.  For  t<y 
ask.  Whether  a  Man  be  at  liberty  to  will  either  Motion,  or  Reft^ 
Speaking,  or  Silence,  which  he  pleafes,  is  to  ask,  whether  a 
Man  can  will,  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleafed  with  what  he  1$. 
pleafed  with  ?  A  Qiieftion,  which,  I  think,  needs  no  Anfwer ; 
and  they,  who  can  m^ke  a  Qiieffion  of  it,  mufl  fuppofe  one  Will 
to  determine  the  A£ts  of  another,  and  another  to  determine, 
that ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

§.  26.  To  avoid  thefe,  and  the  like  Abfurdities,  nothing  can 
be  of  greater  Ufe,  than  to  eftablifli  in  our  Minds,  determined 
■IJeus  of  the  Things  under  Confideration,     If  the  Ideas  of  Li- 
berty 
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berty  and  Volition  were  well  fixed  in  our  Underftandings,  and 
carried  along  with  us  in  our  Minds,  as  they  ought,  thro'  all  the 
Queftions  that  are  raifed  about  them ;  I  fuppofe  a  great  Part  of 
the  Difficulties  that  perplex  Mens  Thoughts,  and  entangle  their 
Underftandings,  would  be  much  eafier  refolved ;  and  we  fhould 
perceive  where  the  ccnfuied  Signification  of  Terms,  or  where 
the  Nature  of  the  Thing  caufed  the  Obfcurity. 

§.  27.  FirJ^, Then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remem- 
hved,ThiLi  Freedom  confi/ls  in  the  Dependence  of 
theExiJience,  or  notEx'iftence,  'yf  any ASthn,  upon  our  Volition  ofity 
and  not  in  the  Dependence  of  any  Aifion,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  Pre- 
ference. A  Man  Handing  on  a  CiitF,  is  at  Liberty  to  leap  twenty 
Yards  downwards  into  the  Sea,  not  bccaufe  he  has  a  Power  to 
do  the  contrary  Action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  Yards  upwards, 
for  that  he  cannot  do  ;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  becaufe  he  has 
•a  Power  to  leap,  or  not  leap.  But  if  a  greater  Force  than  his 
either  holds  him  fall:,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free 
in  that  Cafe  ;  becaule  the  Doing,  or  Forbearance,  of  that  parti- 
cular Action,  is  no  longer  in  his  Power.  He  that  is  a  clofe  Pri- 
foner,  in  a  Room  twenty  Foot  fquare,  being  at  the  North-fide 
of  his  Chamber,  is  at  Liberty  to  walk  twenty  Foot  Southward, 
becaufe  he  can  walk,  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
at  Liberty  to  do  the  contraiy,  i.e.  to  walk  twenty  Foot  North- 
ward. 

In  this  then  confifts  Freedom.,  (viz.)  in  om-  being  able  to  aft, 
or  not  to  a<5l,  according  as  we  iliall  chufe,  or  will. 
-y  ,  .          ,  §.2S.  Secondly,  We  mud  lemcmhev,  that  Fo' 

Ittion,  or  Willing,  is  an  Act  or  the  Mmd  dnect- 
ing  its  Thought  to  the  Produftion  of  any  Action,  and  thereby 
exerting  its  Power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of 
Words,  I  would  crave  Leave  here,  under  the  \\'ord /^tf?/o;z,  to 
comprehend  the  Forbearance  too  of  any  Aftion  propofed;  fit- 
ting fiill,  or  holding  one's  peace,  when'icalkijig,  or  fpeaking,  are 
propofed,  tho'  mere  Forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the  Deter- 
atiination  of  the  Will,  and  being  often  as  weighty  in  their  Con- 
iequences,  as  the  contrary  Anions,  may,  on  that  Confideration, 

weU 
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well  enough  pafs  for  Aflions  too:  feut  this  I  fay,  that  I  may  not 

be  miftaken,  if,  for  Brevity's  Sake,  I  fpeak  thus. 

S.  20.  Thirdly,  The  T/ill  being  nothing  but  a     ,„, 
r,  .      .     TV,.    J       J-     o    ,  ■     %       ,       What  deter- 

Power  in  the  Mind  to  direct  the  operative  Facul-    ^.^^/^^^^  /^^  WUlt 

ties  of  a  Man  to  Motion,  or  Reft,  as  far  as  they 
depend  on  fuch  Direction.  To  the  Qiieftion,  What  is  it  that  de- 
termines the  Will  ?  The  true  and  proper  Anfwer  is,  the  Mind. 
For  that  which  determines  the  general  Power  of  direfting  to 
this,  or  that  particular  Direction,  is  nothing  but  the  Agent  it* 
felf,  exercifing  the  Power  it  has  that  particular  Way.  If  this 
Anfwer  fatisfies  not,  'tis  plain,  the  Meaning  of  the  Qucftion, 
What  determines  the  Will?  is  this.  What  moves  the  Mind,  ine- 
very  particular  Inftance,  to  determine  its  general  Power  of  di- 
reding  to  this,  or  that  particular  Motion,  or  Reft?  And  to  this  I 
anfwer,  The  Motive  for  continuing  in  the  fame  State,  or  Aftion, 
is  only  the  prcfent  Satisfaction  in  it:  The  Motive  to  change,  is 
always  foniei/M(fi^/r«(?/}.'  Nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  Change  of 
State,  or  upon  any  new  Aflion,  but  fome  Uneafinefs.  This  is 
the  great  Motive  that  works  on  the  Mind  to  put  it  upon  Action, 
which,  for  Shortnefs  fake,  we  will  czW  determini?ig  cf  the  Will; 
which  I  Iliall  more  at  large  explain. 

§.  30.  But  in  the  Way  to  it,  it  will  be  necef-    JVill  and  De^ 

fary  to  premife,  that  tho'  I  have  above  endea-    fj'''  '"f  '"f , 
r    1         n     r      1-  -  1    r     0^  coiih-unand, 

voured  to  exprels  the  Act  of  Volition,  by  chitj- 

ing,  preferring,  and  the  like  Terms,  that  fignify  Dejire,  as  well 
as  Volition,  for  want  of  other  Words  to  mark  tbatAft  of  the 
Mind,  whofe  proper  Name  is  Willing,  or  Volition;  yet  it  being  a 
very  fimple  A6t,  whofocver  defires  to  underftand  \\'hat  it  is,  will 
bettcr.find  it,  by  refledling  on  his  own  Mind,  and  obferving  what 
it  does,  when  it  vjills,  than  by  any  Variety  of  articulate  Sounds 
whatfoever.  This  Caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  miflcd  by 
Expreflions,  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  Difference  between 
the  Will,  and  feveral  A6ls  of  the  Mind,  that  are  quite  diftinft 
from  it,  I  think  the  more  neceflary  ;  bccaufe  I  find  thejWill  oft- 
en confounded  with  feveral  of  the  Afi"e(Stions,  cfpecially  De/ire, 
and  one  put  for  the  other ;  and  that  by  Men,  who  would  not 
willingly  be  thought  not  to  have  had  very  diftinift  Notions  of 
Vol.  I.  Gg  Thiiigs, 
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Things,  and  not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This, 
I  imagine,  has  been  no  Imall  Occaiion  of  Obfcurity  and  Miflake 
in  this  Matter  ;  and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  a- 
voided.  For  he  that  fhall  turn  his  Thoughts  inwards  upon  what 
paiTes  in  his  Mind,  when  he  -willsy  ftiall  fee  that  the  Will,  or 
Power  of  VoUtiorij  is  converfant  about  nothing,  but  that  parti- 
cular Determination  of  the  Mind,  whereby  barely  by  aThought, 
the  Mind  endeavours  to  give  Rife,  Continuation,  or  Stop,  to  any 
Aftion,  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  Power.  This  well  confider- 
ed,  plainly  (hews,  that  the  JV'dl  is  perfectly  diftinguilhed  from 
Dejire;  which,  in  the  veiy  fame  Action,  may  have  a  quite  con- 
trary Tendency  from  that  which  our  JVill  kts  us  upon.  A  Man, 
whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  ufe  Perfuafions  to  an- 
other, which,  at  the  fame  Time  I  am  fpeaking,  I  may  wiili  may 
not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  Cafe,  'tis  plain  the  IVill  and  DeJire 
rnn  counter.  1  will  the  Aftion  that  tends  one  W  ay,  whilft  my 
Defire  tends  another,  and  that  the  dirc6l  contrary.  A  Man, 
who,  by  a  violent  Fit  of  the  Gout  in  his  Limbs,  finds  a  Dozi- 
nefs  in  his  Head,  or  a  Want  of  Appetite  in  his  Stomach  remov- 
ed, defires  to  be  eafed  too  of  the  Pain  of  his  Feet,  or  Hands,  (for 
wherever  there  is  Fain,  there  is  a  Defire  to  be  rid  of  it)  tho'  yet, 
whilfl  he  apprehends  that  the  Removal  of  the  Pain  may  tranllate 
the  noxious  Humour  to  a  more  vital  Part,  his  IVill  is  never  de- 
termined to  any  one  A6tion,  that  may  ferve  to  remove  this  Pain. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  Dejirhig  and  Willing  are  two  diftinft 
Acts  of  the  Mind;  and  confequendy  that  the  //''///,  which  is  but 
the  Power  of  Volition,  is  much  more  diftindl  from  Dejire. 

§.31.  To  return  then  to  the  Enquiry,  JVhat 
Uneafuiefs  de-  jj.  ^f  ff^at  determines  the  Will,  in  regard  to  our 
Will  Anions?  And  that,  upon  fecond  Thoughts,  I 

am  apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  the  greater  Good  in  View;  but  fome  (and  for  the  niofl 
part  the  moft  prelTing)  Uneafmefs  a  Man  is  at  prefent  under. 
This  is  that  which  fucceflively  determines  the  Will,  and  fets  us 
upon  thofc  Aflions  we  perform.  This  Uneafmefs  we  may  call, 
as  it  is,  Defre;  which  is  an  Uneafmefs  of  the  Mind,  for  want  of 
fome  abfent  Good.    All  Pain  of  the  Body,  of  what  fort  foever, 

and 
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and  Difquiet  of  the  Mind,  is  Uneajinefs:  And  with  this  is  al- 
ways join'd  Dellre,  equal  to  the  Pain,  or  Uneafwefs  felt,  and  is 
fcarce  diftinguifhable  from  it.  For  Defire  being  nothing  but  an 
Uneafinefs  in  the  want  of  an  abfent  Good,  in  Reference  to  any 
Pain  felt,  Eafe  is  that  abfent  Good;  and  till  that  Eafe  be  attained, 
we  may  call  it  Defire,  no  body  feeling  Pain,  that  he  wifhes  not 
to  be  eafed  of,  with  a  Defire  equal  to  that  Pain,  and  infeparable 
from  it.  Befides  this  Defire  of  Eafe  from  Pain,  there  is  another 
of  abfent,  pofitive  Good;  and  here  alfo  the  Defire  and  Uneafinefs 
is  equal.  As  much  as  we  defu-e  any  abfent  Good,  fo  much  are 
we  in  Pain  for  it.  But  here  all  abfent  Good  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greatnefs  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufe 
Pain  equal  to  that  Greatnefs ;  as  all  Pain  caufes  Defire  equal  to 
itfelf ;  becaufe  the  Abfence  of  Good  is  not  always  a  Pain,  as 
the  Prefence  of  Pain  is :  And,  therefore,  abfent  Good  may  be 
looked  on,  and  confidered  without  Defire.  But  fo  much  as  there 
is  any  where  ofDefre,  fo  much  there  is  of  Uneafinefs, 

(S.  -11.  That  Defire  is  a  State  of  Uneafinefs, 

u        fl   cv         1-    ri^     MI       •,/    Defire  is  Unsa- 
every  one  who  relieCts  on  himleir  will  quickly     r^f^n 

find.  Who  is  there,  that  has  not  felt  in  Defre, 
what  the  Wife  Man  fays  of  Hope,  (which  is  not  much  different 
from  it)  that  it  being  deferred,  makes  the  Heart  fck?  And  that 
ftill  proportionable  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Defire;  which  fome- 
times  raifes  the  Uneafinefs  to  that  Pitch,  that  it  makes  People 
cry  out.  Give  me  Children,  give  me  the  Thing  defircd,  or  I  die. 
Life  itfelf^  and  all  its  Enjoyments,)  as  a  Burden,  cannot  be  borne 
under  the  lalling  and  unremoved  Prelfure  of  fuch  an  Uneafinefs^ 
§.33.  Good  and  Evil,  prelbnt  and  abfent,  'tis    ^;^^.  u,,,^j;,,efs 
true,  work  upon  the  Mind:  But  that  w)iich  im-     of  Defire  de-^ 
mediately  determines  the  Will,  from  time  to    ^^fff,"''^^ 
time,  to  every  voluntary  Aftion,  is  the  Uneafi- 
nefs of  Defire,  fixed  on  fome  abfent  Good  ;  either  negative,  as 
Indolence  to  one  in  Pain ;  or  pofitive,  as  Enjoyment  of  Plea- 
fure.  That  it  is  this  Uneafinefs,  that  determines  the  Will,  to  the 
fucceffivc  voluntary  Actions,  whereof  the  grcatcfl  Part  of  our 
Lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  conduced  thro'  dilFerent 

Courfes 
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Courfes  to  different  Ends;  I  /hall  endeavour  to  fliew,  both  from 

Experience,  and  the  Realon  of  the  Thing. 

^,      ,    „    .  §.  ^4- When  aMan  is  perfeftly  content  with 

This  the  Spring      ,\,"^       ...        ,.,f        ,,. 
ofj^ion  otate  he  is  m,  which  is,  when  he  is  peiiect- 

ly  without  any  Uneajinefs,  what  Induftry,  what 
Aftion,  what  Will  is  there  left,  but  to  continue  in  it  ?  Of  this 
every  Man's  Obfervation  will  fatisfy  him.  And  thus  we  fee  our 
All-wife  Maker,  fuitable  to  our  Conftitution  and  Frame,  and 
knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  Will,  has  put  into  Man 
the  Uneajinefs  of  Hunger  and  Thirfl,  and  other  natural  Defires, 
that  return  at  their  Seafons,  to  move  and  determine  their  JVillsj 
for  the  Prefervation  of  thcmfelves,  and  the  Continuation  of  their 
Species.  For,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  bare  Con- 
templation of  thefe  good  Ends,  to  which  we  are  carried  by  thefe 
fever a.\UneafineJfes,  had  been  fufficicnt  to  determine  the  Will,  and 
fet  us  on  M'ork,  we  Ihould  have  had  none  of  thefe  natural  Pains, 
and  perhaps,  in  this  World,  little  or  no  Pain  at  all.  It  is  better 
to  marry  than  to  burn,  fays  St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  fee  what  it 
is  that  chiefly  drives  Men  into  tlic  Enjoyments  of  a  conjugal 
Life.  A  little  Burning  felt,  pufhes  us  more  powerfully,  than 
greater  Pleafures  in  Profpedl  draw,  or  allure. 

§•  35*  ^T  feems  fo  ellablifhed  and  fettled  a 
fitive  Good  de-  ^I^xim,  by  the  general  Confent  of  all  Mankind, 
terminer  not  that  Good,  the  greater  Good,  determines  the 
the  IViil,^  hut        -^yiji^  ^j^^j  J  Jq  j^Qj  3^  ^jl  wonder,  that  when  I 

firil  pubUflied  my  Thoughts  on  thisSubjed,  I 
took  it  for  granted  ;  and,  I  imagine,  that  by  a  great  many  I  /hall 
be  thought  more  excufable,  for  having  then  done  fo,  than  that 
now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from  fo  received  an  Opini- 
on. But  yet,  upon  a  lhi<frer  Enquiry,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude, xhdXGood,  the  greater  Good,tho'  apprehended  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fo,  does  not  determine  the  Will,  until  our  Defire, 
railed  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us  uneq/ji  in  the  Want  of  it. 
Convince  a  Man  never  fo  much,  that  Plenty  has  its  Advantages 
over  Poverty  ;  make  him  fee  and  own,  that  the  handfome  Con- 
veniencics  of  Life  are  better  than  nafty  Penury ;  yet,  as  long 
£s  he  is  content  v.'ith  the  latter,  and  finds  no  Uneafwefs  in  it,  he 

moves 
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moves  not :  His  IVill  never  is  determined  to  any  A£>ion,  that 
fliall  bring  him  out  of  it.     Let  a  Man  be  ever  lb  well  perfuaded 
of  the  Advantages  of  Virtue,  that  it  is  as  necefTary  to  a  Man, 
who  has  any  great  Aims  in  this  World,   or  Hopes  in  the 
next,  as  Food  to  Life  j   yet,  till  he  hungers  and  thirjis  after 
Right eonfnefs,  till  he  feels  an  Uneafinefs  in  the  Want  of  it,  his 
Will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  A<Slion  in  purfuit  of  this  con- 
fefled,  greater  Good;  but  any  other  Une^fineJJes  he  feels  inhim- 
felf  fhall  take  place,  and  carry  his  Will  to  other  Actions.  On  the 
other  fide,  let  a  Drunkard  {ce,  that  his  Health  decays,  his  Eflatc 
waftes,  Difcredit  and  Difeafes,  and  the  Want  of  all  Things,  even 
of  his  beloved  Drink,  attends  him  in  the  Courfe  he  follows;  yet 
the  Returns  of  Uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  Companions,  the  habitual 
Thii-ft  after  his  Cups,  at  the  ufual  time,  drives  him  to  the  Ta- 
vern, tho'  he  has  in  his  View  the  Lofs  of  Health  and  Plenty, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  Joys  of  another  Life  :  The  leaft  of  which 
is  no  inconfiderable  Good,  but  fuch  as  he  confefles,  is  far  greater 
than  the  tickling  of  his  Palate  with  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or  the  idle 
Chat  of  a  foaking  Club.  'Tis  not  for  Want  of  viewing  the  great- 
er Good  ;  for  he  fees^  and  acknowledges  it ;  and,  in  the  Inter- 
vals of  his  drinking  Hours,  will  take  Refolutions  to  purfue  the 
greater  Good ;   but  when  the  Uneafnefs  to  mifs  his  accuftomed 
Delight  returns,  the  greater,  acknowledged  Good,  lofes  its  Hold, 
and  the  prefent  Vneafyxefs  determines  the  WiV  to  the  accuftom- 
ed Aftion;  which  thereby  gets  ftionger  Footing  to  prevail  againft 
the  next  Occafion,  tho'  he  at  the  fame  time  makes  fecret  Promif- 
cs  to  himfelf,  that  he  will  do  ^o  no  more ;  this  Is  the  lafl  time  he 
will  aft  againft  the  Attainment  of  thole  greater  Goods.     And 
thus  he  is,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  State  of  that  unhappy  Com- 
plainer.  Video  melicra  pfoboque,  Dcteriorafequor:  Which  Sen- 
tence allowed  for  true,  and  made  good  by  conftant  Experience, 
may  this,  and,  poffibly,  no  other  way,  be  eafily  made  intelligible. 

§.  -36.  If  we  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  what     _ 
V         ■  ^       r       -J     .•    Txv       A  BecaufetheRe. 

Experience  makes  fo  evident  m  Fact,  and  cxa-    movalofUiiea- 

minewhy  \\%\Jneafmefs  -^^ont  operates  on  the    fmsfsisthefirft 
Will,   and  determines  in  its  Choice,  we  fhall    ^*^t  *^  Happi^ 


find,  that  we  being  capable  but  of  one  Dctermi* 


nation 
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nation  of  the  IVill  to  one  Aftion  at  once ;  the  prefent  Uneafi- 
nefsy  that  we  are  under,  does  naturally  determine  the  Jl'^ill,  in  or- 
der to  that  Happinefs  which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  Actions  : 
Forafmuch  as  whilft  we  are  under  any  Uneafinefs,  we  cannot  ap- 
prehend ourlelves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it.  Pain  and  Uneafi- 
nefs being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to  be  inconfiflent 
with  fiappinefs  ;  fpoiling  the  Reiifli  even  of  thofe  good  things 
which  we  have  ;  A  little  Pain  ferving  to  mar  all  the  Pleafure  we 
rejoiced  in.  And,  therefore,  that  which  of  courfe  determines 
the  Choice  of  our  Will  to  the  next  Aftion,  will  always  be  the  re- 
moving of  Pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  firft  and  ne- 
ceflary  Step  towards  Happinefs. 

$.  37.  Another  Reafon,  -why  his  Uneafinefs 
JBecaufe  Unea-  ^j^^^^  determines  the  \^'ill,  may  be  this;  Be- 
preferit.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^°"^  ^^  prefent,  and  'tis  againft  tlie 

Nature  of  Things,  that  what  is  abfent  fliould 
operate,  where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  faid,  that  abfent  Good  may, 
by  Contemplation,  be  brought  home  to  the  Mind,  and  made  pre- 
fent. The  Idea  of  it,  indeed,  may  be  in  the  Mind,  and  view'd 
as  prefent  there ;  but  nothing  will  be  in  the  Mind  as  a  prefent 
Good,  able  to  counter-balance  the  Removal  of  any  Uneafinefs 
which  we  are  under,  'till  it  raifes  our  Defire ;  and  the  Uneafinefs 
of  that  has  the  Prevalency  in  determining  the  Will.  'Till  then, 
the  Idea  in  the  Mind,  of  whatever  Good,  is  there  only  like  other 
Ideas,  the  Obje<fl  of  bare  unadlive  Speculation ;  but  operates  not 
on  the  Will,  nor  fets  us  on  work  :  The  Reafon  whereof  I  Ihall 
fhew  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be  found,  that  have  had 
lively  Reprefentations  fet  before  their  Minds  of  the  unfpeakable 
Joys  of  Heaven,  which  they  acknowledge  both  poffible  and  pro- 
bable too,  who  yet  would  be  content  to  take  up  with  their  Hap- 
pinefs here  ?  And  fo  the  prevailing  t/w^tzyZw^j  of  their  Defires, 
let  loofe  after  the  Enjoyments  of  this  Life,  take  their  turns  in  the 
determining  their  Wills;  and  all  that  while  they  take  not  one  ftep, 
are  not  one  jot  moved,  towards  the  good  things  of  another  Life, 
confidered  as  ever  fo  great. 

^        r     ,r  ^.  ^8.Were  the^/'7//determin'dby  theViews 

Becatije  all.  _'*'    ,        .  ,    ^  ,  •', 

who  allo-iu  the       °^  Goodj  as  it  appears,  m Contemplation,  great- 

en 
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er,  or  lefs  to  the  Underftanding,  which  is  the  j^ys  of  Heaven 
State  of  all  abfent  Good,  and  that  which  in  the  p'^ff'bi^y  purfue- 
received  Opinion  the  IVill  is  fuppofed  to  move  """^  "^  ' 
to,  and  to  be  moved  by,  1  do  not  fee  how  it  could  ever  get  loofe 
from  the  infinite,  eternal  Joys  of  Heaven,  once  propofed  and 
conlidered  as  poffibic.  For  all  abfent  Good,  by  which  alone, 
barely  propofed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  Will  is  thought  to  be 
determin'd,  and  fo  to  fet  us  on  A£lion,  being  only  poflible,  but 
not  infallibly  certain  ;  'tis  unavoidable,  that  the  infinitely  greater, 
poiTible  Good  fhould  regularly  and  conflantly  determine  the 
Will  in  all  the  fuccefTive  Adlions  it  dire6Vs :  And  then  we  fliould 
keep  conflantly  and  fteadily  in  our  Courfe  towards  Heaven, 
without  ever  ftanding  flill,  or  directing  our  Alliens  to  any  other 
End.  The  eternal  Condition  of  a  future  State  infinitely  out- 
Weighing  the  Expeftation  of  Riches,  or  Honour,  or  any  other 
worldly  Pleafure,  which  we  can  propofe  to  ourfelves,  tho'  wc 
fhould  grant  thefe  the  more  probable  to  be  attain'd.  For  no- 
thing future  is  yet  in  pofleflion,  and  fo  the  Expectation,  even  of 
thefe,  may  deceive  us.  If  it  \\'ere  fo,  that  the  greater  Good  in 
view  determines  the  Will,  fo  great  a  Good  once  propos'd  could 
not  but  feize  the  Will,  and  hold  it  faft  to  the  Purfuit  of  this  infi- 
nitely greatelt  Good,  without  ever  letting  it  go  again  :  For  the 
//"/'//having  a  Power  over,  and  direfting  the  Thoughts,  as  well 
as  other  Actions,  would,  if  it  were  fo,  hold  the  Contempkdon 
of  the  Mind  fixed  to  that  Good. 

This  would  be  the  State  of  the  Mind,  and      ;Q^^f  any  preat 
regular  Tendency  of  the  Will  in  all  its  Deter-      UneafmeJ's  is 

minations,  were  it  determined  by  that  which  is      "^J'^r  r.egleCt' 

ed. 
confider'd,  and  in  view  of  the  greater  Good  ; 

but  that  it  is  not  fo,is  vifible  in  Experience  :  The  infinitely  great- 
eft,  confefled  Good  being  often  neglected,  to  fatisfy  the  fuccef- 
five  Uneafinefs  of  our  Defires  purfuing  Trifles.  But  tho*  the 
greateft  allowed,  even  everlafting,  unfpeakable  Good,  which  has 
fometimes  moved  and  afiefted  the  Mind,  does  not  ftedfaftly  hold 
the  Will,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great  and  prevailing  t^«(?^«<?/j-,  hav- 
ing once  laid  hold  on  the  IVill,  lets  it  not  go  :  By  which  we  may 
be  convinced,  what  it  is  that  determines  iheWill.  Thus  any  ve- 
hement 
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hement  Pain  of  the  Body,  the  ungovernable  Paflion  of  a  Man 
violently  in  Love,  or  the  impatient  Defire  of  Revenge,  keeps  the 
IVill  Heady  and  intent :  And  the  N'ill,  thus  determined,  never  lets 
the  Undei-flanding  lay  by  the  Objefl,  but  all  the  Thoughts  of 
the  Mind,  and  Powers  of  the  Body,  are  uninterruptedly  employ- 
ed that  way,  by  the  Determinations  of  the  IVill,  influenced  by 
that  topping  Unecijinefs,  as  long  as  it  lafts ;  whereby  it  feems  to 
me  evident,  that  the  IVill,  or  Power,  of  letting  us  upon  one  Adii- 
on  in  preference  to  all  others,  is  determmed  in  us  by  Uneafinefs. 
And  whether  this  be  not  fo,  I  deiire  every  one  to  obferve  in  him- 
felf. 

§.  39. 1  HAVE  hitherto  chiefly  inflanced  in  the 
DeJJre  accom-  jj^^^^r^^p  ^f  ^ellre,  as  that  which  determines 
panics  all  U?i-        .      ;',^.,r     _  ^     '        ,      ,        ,  .    -         .         ^ 

eafinsfs.  *"^  niU-'  became  that  is  the  chief,  and  molt 

fenfible ;  and  the  Will  feldom  orders  any  Alli- 
en, nor  is  there  any  voluntary  x4.ction  performed,  without  fome 
Defire  accompanying  it ;  which,  I  think,  is  the  Reafon  why  the 
Will  and  Dejire  are  fo  often  confounded.  But  yet  we  are  not 
to  look  upon  the  Uneafinefs,  which  makes  up,  or,  at  lealt,  ac- 
conipc*niei  moft  oi  the  other  Pailions,  as  wholly  excluded  in  the 
Cafe.  Averfion,  Fear,  Anger,  Envy,  Shame,  8cc.  have  each  their 
Vneafjiefs  too,  and  thereby  influence  the  /////.  Thefe  Paflions 
are  fcarce  any  of  them  in  Life  and  Practice,  limple  and  alone, 
and  wholly  unmixed  with  others ;  tho'  ufually  in  Difcourfe  and 
Contemplation,  that  carries  the  Name,  which  operates  ftrongeft, 
and  appears  moll  in  the  prefent  State  of  the  Mind.  Nay,  there 
is,  I  think,  fcarce  any  of  the  Paflions  to  be  found  without  Defre 
join'd  with  it.  I  am  furc,  wherever  there  is  Uneafinefs,  there  is 
Defre  :  For  we  conftantly  defirc  Happinefs ;  and  whatever  we 
ittXoi  Uneafinefs,  fomuch,  'tis  certain,  we  want  of  Happinefs; 
<even  in  our  own  Opinion,  let  our  State  and  Condition  otherwife 
be  what  it  will.  Belldes,  the  prefent  Moment  not  being  our  E- 
ternity,  whatever  our  Enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  pre- 
fent, and  Defire  goes  with  our  Forefight,  and  that  ftill  carries  tlie 
Will  with  it.  So  that  even  in  Joy  itfelf,  that  which  keeps  up 
the  Aft  ion,  whereon  the  Enjoyment  depends,  is  the  Defire  to 
continue  itj  and  Fear  to  lofc  it :  And  whenever  a  greater  Uneafi- 
nefs 
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nefsf  than  that  takes  place  in  the  Mind,  the  Will  prefently  is  by 
that  determined  to  fome  new  Adlion,  and  the  prcfent  Delight 
negle£led. 

$.  40.  But  we  being  in  this  World  befet  with     Jhe  mofl  prefp- 
fundry  Uneafinejfes,  diftra6lcd  with  different  De-     ing  Ufieafmefs 
fires,  the  next  Enquiry  naturally  will  be,  which     r.aturdly  deter^ 
r.        ,        ,     T.         .  .     ,  ..        ,        mines  the  WilL 

or  them  has  the  Precedency,  in  determnimg  the 

Will  to  the  next  Aftion  ?  And  to  that  the  Anfwer  is,  That  ordi- 
narily, which  is  the  moft  preffing  of  thofe  that  are  judged  capa- 
ble of  being  then  removed.  For  the  Will,  being  the  Power  of 
direfting  our  operative  Faculties  to  fome  Aftion,  for  fome  End, 
cannot,  at  any  time,  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged  at  that 
Time  unattainable  :  That  would  be  to  fuppofe  an  intelligent  Be- 
ing, defignedly,  to  aft  for  an  End,  only  to  lofe  its  Labour  :  For 
fo  it  is  to  a6t  for  what  is  judged  not  attainable  ;  and,  therefore, 
very  great  UneafiieJJcs  move  not  the  Will,  when  they  are  judg'd 
not  capable  of  a  Cure  :  They,  in  that  Cafe,  put  us  not  upon  En- 
deavours. But  thefe  fct  a-part,  the  mod  important  and  urgent 
Uneafinefs  we  at  that  Time  feel,  is  that,  which  ordinarily  deter- 
mines the  Will  fucceffively,  in  that  Train  of  voluntary  Actions, 
which  makes  up  our  Lives.  The  greatefl:  prefent  Uneajinefs  is 
the  Spur  to  Aftion,  that  is  conftantly  felt,  and,for  the  moft  part, 
determines  the  Will  in  its  Choice  of  the  next  Aftion.  For  this 
we  mull  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  and  only  Objedl  of 
the  Will  is  fome  Aftion  of  our's.and  nothing  elfe.  For  we  produ- 
cing nothing,  by  our  ivilUng  it,but  fome  Action  in  our  Power,'tis 
there  the  Will  terminates,  and  reaches  no  farther. 

§.  41 .  If  it  be  farther  afk'd,  what  'tis  moves  Jll  de  fire  Hap. 
Dejire  P  I  anfwer,  Happinefs,  and  that  alone.  /"''V-*- 
Happinefs  and  Mifery  are  the  Names  of  two  Extreams,  the  ut- 
moft  Bounds  whereof  we  know  not ;  'tis  what  Eye  hath  notfeen, 
Ear  hath  not  heard,  nzr  hath  it  entered  into  the  Heart  of  Man  to 
conceive.  But  of  fome  Degrees  of  both,  we  have  very  lively  Im- 
preflrons,  made  by  feverai  Inftances  of  Delight  and  Joy,  on  the 
one  Side,  and  Torment  and  Sorrow  on  the  other ;  which,  for 
Shortnefs  fake,  I  ftiall  comprehend  under  the  Names  of  Pleafure 
and  Pain  ;  there  being  Pleafure  and  Pain  of  the  Mind,  as  well  as 

Vol.  I.  H  h  the 
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the  Body  :  With  him  is  Fulnefs  of  Joy  and  Pleafure  for  evermore. 
Or,  to  fpeak  truly, they  are  all  of  the  Mind ;  tho'  fome  have  their 
Rife  in  the  Mind,  from  Thought,  others  in  the  Body  from  cer- 
tain Modifications  of  Motion. 

.  §.  42.  Happiness  then,  in  its  full  Extent,  is 

■what        '  ^^  utmoft  Pleafure  we  are  capable  of,  and  Mi- 

fery  the  utmofl  Pain  :  and  the  lowed  Degree  of 
what  can  be  called  Happinefs,  is  fo  much  Eafe  from  all  Pain, 
and  fo  much  prefent  Pleafure,  as  without  which  any  one  cannot 
be  content.  Now,  becaufe  Pleafure  and  Pain  are  produced  in 
us,  by  the  Operation  of  certain  Objedls,  either  on  our  Minds/ 
or  our  Bodies,  and  in  different  Degrees  :  Therefore,  what  has  an 
Aptnefs  to  produce  Pleafure  in  us,  is  that  we  call  Coo^;  and  what 
is  apt  to  produce  Pain  in  us,  we  call  Evil,  for  no  other  Reafon, 
but  for  its  Aptnefs  to  produce  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  us,  wherein 
confifts  our  Happinefs  and  Mifery.  Farther,  tho'  what  is  apt  to 
produce  any  Degree  of  Pleafure,  be  in  itfelf  Good;  and  what  is 
apt  to  produce  any  Degree  of  Pain,  be  Evil;  yet  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  wc  do  not  call  it  fo,  when  it  comes  in  Competition 
with  a  greater  of  its  Sort ;  becaufe,  when  they  come  in  Compe- 
tition, the  Degrees  alfo  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  have  juflly  a  Prefer- 
ence. So  that,  if  we  rightly  eftimate  what  we  call  Good  and  Evil^ 
we  (hall  find  it  lies  much  in  Comparifon:  For  the  Caufe  of  every 
lefs  Degree  of  Pain,  as  well  as  eveiy  greater  Degree  of  Pleafure, 
has  the  Nature  of  Good.,  and  vice  verfa. 

$.  43.  Tho'  this  be  that  which  Is  called  Good 
WhatCoodh        ^^^  ^^ji    ^^j  ^^  ^  ^  j^g  ^^^  .  Q^-^^  ^f 

defircd,  what  r      -  r     r  j 

-,,rjf^  Defire  in  general ;  yet  all  Good,  even  feen,  and 

confefTed  to  be  fo,  does  not  neceffarily  move  e- 
very  particular  Man's  Defire  ;  but  only  that  Part,  or  fo  much  of 
it,  as  is  confidered,  and  taken  to  make  a  ncceflary  Part  of  his 
Happinefs.  All  other  Good,  however  great  in  Reality,  or  Ap- 
pearance, excites  not  a  IMan's  Defires,  who  looks  not  on  it  to 
make  a  Part  of  that  Happinefs,  wherewith  he,  in  his  prefent 
Thoughts,  can  fatisfy  himfelf.  Happinefs,  under  this  View,  eve- 
ry one  conftantly  purfues,  and  defires  what  makes  any  Part  of 
it :  Other  Things,  acknowledged  to  be  Good,  he  can  look  upon 

without 
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without  Dejire,  pafs  by,  and  be  content  without.  There  is  no 
Body,  I  think,  fo  fenfelefs,  as  to  deny,  that  there  is  Pleafure  in 
Knowledge :  And,  for  the  Plcadires  of  Senfe,  they  have  too  ma- 
ny Followers  to  let  it  be  queftioned,  whether  Men  are  taken  with 
them,  or  no.  Now,  let  one  Man  place  his  Satisfaction  in  fenfual 
Pleafures,  another  in  the  Delight  of  Knowledge:  Tho'  each  of 
them  cannot  but  confefs,  there  is  great  Pleafure  in  what  the  o- 
ther  purfues  ;  yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other's  Delight  a 
Part  of  his  Happinefs,  their Dejires  are  not  moved,  but  each  is  fa- 
tisfied,  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  and  fo  his  Will  is  not  de- 
termined to  the  Purfuit  of  it.  But  yet,  as  foon  as  the  ftudious 
Man's  Hunger  and  Thii-il  makes  him  uneufy,  he,  whofe  IVill  was 
never  determined  to  any  Purfuit  of  good  Chear,poignant  Sauces, 
delicious  Wine  by  the  pleafant  Tafte  he  has  found  in  them,  is, 
by  the  Uneafinefs  of  Hunger,  and  Thiril,  prefently  determined 
to  Eating  and  Drinking ;  tho'  polTibly,  with  great  Indifferency, 
what  wholfome  Food  comes  in  his  way.  And,  on  die  other 
fide,  the  Epicure  buckles  to  Study,  when  Shame,  or  the  Defire 
to  recommend  himfclf  to  his  Miftrefs,  fhall  make  him  uneafy  In 
the  Want  of  any  Sort  of  Knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  ^o- 
ever  Men  are  in  earneft,  and  conftant  in  Purfuit  of  Happinefs,  yet 
they  may  have  a  clear  View  of  Good,  great  and  confelled  Good, 
without  being  concerned  for  it,  or  moved  by  it,  if  they  think 
they  can  make  up  their  Happinefs  without  it.  Tho'  as  to  Pain, 
that  they  are  always  conccrn'd  for  ;  they  can  feel  no  Uneafinefs 
without  being  moved.  And,  therefore,  being  uneafy  in  the 
Want  of  whatever  is  judged  neceffary  to  their  Happinefs,as  foon 
as  any  Good  appears  to  make  a  Part  of  their  Portion  of  Happi- 
nefs,  they  begin  to  dejire  it. 

§.  44.  This,  1  think,  zv\y  one  may  obferve    Why  the  great- 

in  himfelf,  and  others,  that  the  greater  vlfhle    'i\  G^o^  i^  not 

r        •     T,  alii}ays  dijir  d. 

Good  does  not  always  raife  Mens  Defires,  m  Pro- 
portion to  the  Greatcrt,  it  appears,  and  is  acknowledg'd  to  have  : 
Tho'  every  little  Trouble  moves  us,  and  fets  us  on  XVork  to  get 
rid  of  it.  The  Reafon  whereof  is  evident  from  the  Nature  of  our 
Happinefs  and  Mfery  itfelf.  All  prcfent  Pain,  whatever  it  be, 
makes  aPart  of  our  prqfentil ///>/;)■  .-^But  all  ablcntGood  does  not, 

at 
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at  any  Time,  make  a  nccclTary  Part  of  our  prefent  Happnefs, 
nor  the  Abfence  of  it  make  a  Fart  of  our  Mifery:  If  it  did,  we 
fliould  be  conftantly  and  infinitely  miferablej  there  being  infinite 
Degrees  of  Happinefs,  which  are  not  in  our  Poffeflion.  All  Un- 
eajinefsj  therefore,  being  removed;  a  moderate  Portion  of  Good 
ferves  at  prefent  to  content  Men;  and  fome  few  Degrees  of 
Pleafure,  in  a  Succeffion  of  ordinaiy  Enjoj^ments,  make  up  a 
Happinefs,  wherein  they  can  be  fatisfied.  If  this  were  not  fo, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  thofe  indifferent  and  vifible  trifling 
Aftions,  to  which  our  Wills  are  fo  often  determined,  and  where- 
in we  voluntarily  walte  fo  much  of  our  Lives ;  which  Remilf- 
nefs  could  by  no  means  confift  with  a  conflant  Determination 
of  Will,  or  Defire  to  the  greateft  apparent  Good.  That  this  is 
fo,  I  think,  few  People  need  go  far  from  Home  to  be  convinced. 
And  mdeed,  in  this  Life,  there  are  not  many,  whofe  Happinefs 
reaches  fo  far,  as  to  afford  them  a  conftant  Train  of  moderate, 
mean  Pleafures,  without  any  Mixture  of  Uneajinefs;  and  yet 
they  could  be  content  to  ftay  here  for  ever  :  Tho'  they  cannot 
deny,  but  that  it  is  poITible  there  may  be  a  State  of  eternal,  du- 
rable Joys,  after  this  Life,  far  furpafling  all  the  Good  that  is  to 
be  found  here.  Na}',  they  cannot  but  fee,  that  it  is  more  pofllble, 
than  the  Attainment  and  Continuation  of  that  Pittance  of  Ho- 
nour, Riches,  or  Pleafure,  which  they  purfuc,  and  for  which 
they  neglect  that  eternal  State  :  But  yet,  in  full  View  of  this 
Difference,  fatisfied  of  the  PofTibilit}'^  of  a  perfe^,  fecure,  and 
lafling  Happinefs  in  a  future  State,  and  under  a  clear  Convicti- 
on, that  it  is  not  to  be  had  here,  whilfl  they  bound  their  Hap- 
pinefs within  fome  little  Enjoyment,  or  Aim  of  this  Life,  and  ex- 
clude the  Joys  of  Heaven  from  making  any  nece/Tary  Part  of 
it ;  their  Defires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent  Good^ 
nor  their  Wills  determin'd  to  any  Action,  or  Endeavour  for  its 
Attainment. 

Why,  not  hcin?  ^'  45'  ^^^  ordinary  Neccffities  of  our  Lives 
defired,  it  fidl  a  great  Part  of  them  with  the  Uneafinefs  of 

/^'"v/"  ''"^  ^^'^        //z.'«^fr,  Thirfi,  Heat,  Cold,  Wearlnefs  with  La- 
bour, and  Sleepinefs,  in  their  conflant  Returns, 
6c,  To  which,  if.  befides  accidental  Harms,  we  add  the  fanta- 

(licaj 
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ftical  Uneafmefs  (as  Itch  after  Hmtoitr,  Power,  or  Riches,  6c.) 
which  acquired  Habits,  by  Fafhion,  Example,  and  Education, 
have  fettled  in  us,  and  a  thoufand  other  irregular  Defires,  which 
Cuftom  has  made  natural  to  us ;  we  iliall  find  that  a  very  little 
Part  of  our  Life  is  fo  vacant  from  thefe  Uneafinejfes,  as  to  leave 
us  free  to  the  Attraction  of  remoter,  abfent  Good.  We  are 
feldom  at  Eafe,  and  free  enough  from  the  Solic;tation  of  our  na- 
tural, or  adapted  Defires ;  but  to  a  conftant  SucceiTion  di  Unea- 
finejfes, out  of  that  Stock,  which  natural  Wants,  or  acquired 
Habits,  have  heaped  up,  take  the  Will  in  their  Turns:  And  no 
fooner  is  one  Adion  difpatch'd,  which,  by  fuch  a  Determinati- 
on of  the  Will,  we  are  fet  upon,  but  another  Uneafnefs  is  ready 
to  fet  us  on  work.  For  the  removing  of  the  Pains  we  feel,  and 
are  at  prefent  prefled  with,  being  the  getting  out  of  Mifery,  and 
confequently  the  firft  Thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  Happinefs, 
abfent  Good,  tho'  thought  on,  confefled,  and  appearing  to  be 
good,  not  making  any  Part  of  this  Unhappinefs  in  its  Abfence, 
is  joftled  out,  to  make  Way  for  the  Removal  of  thokUneaf- 
nejfes  we  feel;  'till  due,  and  repeated  Contemplation  has  brought 
it  nearer  to  cur  Mind,  given  fome  Rclifli  of  it,  and  raifed  in  us 
fome  Defire  :  Which  then,  beginning  to  make  a  Part  of  our 
prefent  Uneafnefs,  ftands  upon  fair  Terms  with  the  reft,  to  be 
fatisfied ;  and  fo,  according  to  its  Greatnefs  and  PrelTure,  comes 
in  its  Turn  to  determine  the  Will. 

§.  46.  And  thus,  by  a  due  Confidcration,  and  Due  Confidcru' 
examining  any  Good  propofcd,  it  is  in  our  *^^^''  ''^{/^■^  •^^" 
Power  to  raife  our  Deliies,  in  a  due  Proportion 
to  the  Value  of  that  Good,  whereby,  in  its  Turn,  and  Place,  it 
may  come  to  work  upon  the  Will,  and  be  purfued.  For  Good, 
tho'  appearing,  and  allowed  ever  fo  great,  yet  till  it  has  raifed 
Defires  in  our  Minds,  and  thereby  made  us  imeafy  in  its  W  ant, 
it  reaches  not  our  Wills ;  we  are  not  within  the  Sphere  of  its 
Activity ;  our  Wills  being  under  the  Determination  only  of  thofe 
Uneafinejfes,  which  are  prefent  to  us, which  (whilft  we  have  any) 
are  always  foUiciting,  and  ready  at  hand  to  give  the  Will  its  next 
Determination.  The  balancing,  when  there  is  any  in  the  Mind, 
being  only  which  Defurc  fliall  be  next  fatisfied,  which  Uneafmeft 

fii-ft 
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firft  removed.  Whereby  It  comes  to  pafs,  that,  as  long  as  any 
Uneajinefs,  anyDefire  remains  in  cur  Minds,  there  is  no  room  for 
Good,  barely  as  fuch,  to  come  at  the  Will,  or  at  all  to  determine 
it.  Becaufe,  as  has  been  faid,  the  firfl:  Step,  in  our  Endeavours 
after  Happinefs,  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  Confines  of  Mi- 
fery,  and  to  feel  no  Part  of  it,  the  Will  can  be  at  Leifure  for  no- 
thmg  elfe,  'till  every  Uneajinefs  we  feel,  be  perfeftly  removed : 
Which,  in  the  Multitude  of  Wants  and  Defires,  we  are  befet 
with  in  this  imperfeft  State,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever  freed  from 
in  this  World. 

§.  47.  There  being  in  us  a  great  many  Un- 

fufpend  the         ^^\F^^JF'^^>  always  foUiciting,  and  ready  to  deter- 

Profccution  of     mine  the  Will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have  faid,  that 

any  Defire,  ^q  greateft  and  moft  prefling  fhould  determine 

^mfideratioiu      ^^  ^^'^^  *°  '^^  "^^^  Aftion ;  and  fo  it  does,  for 
the  moft  Part,  but  not  always.     For  the  Mind 
having,  in  moft  Cafes,  as  is  evident  in  Experience,  a  Power  to 
ft fpend  the  Execution  and  Satisfa£lion  of  any  of  its  Defires,  and 
fo  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  liberty  to  confider  the  Objefls 
of  them ;   examine  them  on  all  Sides,  and  weigh  them  with 
others.     In  this  lies  the  Liberty  Man  has ;  and  from  the  not  uf- 
ing  of  it  right,  comes  all  that  Variety  of  Miftakes,  Errors,  and 
Faults,  which  we  run  into,  in  the  Conduct  of  our  Lives,  and  our 
Endeavours  after  Happinefs  ;  whilft  we  precipitate  the  Determi- 
nation of  our  Wills,  and  engage  too  foon  before  due  Examinati- 
cn.  To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  Power  Xofufpend  the  Profccution 
of  this,  or  that  Defire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experiment  in 
himfelf.     This  feems  to  me  the  Source  of  all  Liberty ;  in  this 
feems  to  confift  that  which  is  (as  I  think  improperly)  called /vrf- 
Will.     For,  during  this  Sufpenjion  of  any  Defire,  before  the  Will 
be  determined  to  Aftion,  and  the  Aftion  (which  follows  tliat 
Determination)  done,  we  have  Opportunity  to  examine,  view, 
and  judge  of  the  Good,  or  Evil  of  what  we  are  going  to  do;  and 
when,  upon  due  Exajuination,  we  have  judg'd,  we  have  done 
our  Duty,  all  that  we  can,  or  ought  to  do,  in  purfuit  of  our  Hap- 
pinefs ;  and  'tis  not  a  Fault,  but  a  Perfe61-ion  of  our  Nature,  to 

tlefire, 
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defire,  will,  and  a£t,  according  to  the  laft  Refult  of  a  fair  Exa- 
'mination. 

§.48.  This  is  ^o  far  from  being  a  Reftraint,    y^  ^^  deter- 
or  Diminution  of  Freedom,  that  it  is  the  very    mined  by  our 
Improvement  and  Benefit  of  it ;  Yis  not  an  A-    ^.'^^"  Judgment, 
bridgment,  'tis  the  End  and  Ufe  of  our  Liberty:    ^^  Liberty. 
And  the  farther  we  are  removed  from  fuch  a 
Determ.ination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  Mifery  and  Slavery.     A 
perfeft  Indifferency  in  the  Mind,  not  determinable  by  its  lall 
Judgment  of  the  Good,  or  Evil,  that  is  thought  to  attend  its 
Choice,  would  be  fo  far  from  being  x'^dvantage  and  Excellency 
of  an  intelle^ual  Nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  Imper- 
feftion,  as  the  Want  of  Indifferency  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft,  till  de- 
termined b}^  the  WUl^  would  be  an  Imperfeftion  on  the  other 
Side.     A  Man  is  at  Liberty  to  lift  up  his  Hand  to  his  Head,  or 
let  it  reft  quiet :   He  is  perfeftly  indifferent  in  either ;  and  it 
would  be  an  Imperfeftion  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that  Power,  if 
he  were  deprived  of  that  Indifferency.   But  it  would  be  as  great 
an   Imperfeftion,  if  he  had  the  fame  Indifferency,  whether 
he  would  prefer  the  lifting  up  his  Hand,  or  its  rema'ming  in 
Reft,  when  it  would  fave  his  Head,  or  Eyes  from  a  Blow  he 
fees  coming :   T/V  as  much  a  Pejfe£lion,  that  Defire j  or  the 
Poiver  of  Preferring,  Jhould  be  determined  by  Good,  as  that  the 
Power  of  afting  ftiould  be  determined  by  the  Will;  and  the  cer- 
tainer  fuch  Determination  is,  the  greater  is  the  Perfeftion.  Nay, 
were  we  determined  by  any  Thing,  but  the  laft  Refult  of  our 
own  Mmds,  judging  of  the  Good,  or  Evil  of  any  Aftion,  we 
were  not  free.     The  veiy  End  of  our  Freedom  being,  that  we 
may  attain  the  Good  we  chufe.     And,  therefore,  every  Man  is 
put  under  a  Neceffity,  by  his  Conftitution,  as  an  intelligent  Be- 
ing, to  be  determined  in  ivillingjhy  his  own  Thought  and  Judg- 
ment, what  is  beft  for  him  to  do;  elfe  he  would  be  under  the 
Determination  of  fome  other  than  himfelf,  which  is  want  of  Zi- 
berty.  And  to  deny  that  aMan's/A'///,  in  every  Determination, fol- 
lows his  own  Judgment,  is  to  fay,  that  a  Man  wills  and  afts  for 
an  End,  that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  Time  that  he  wills,  and 
afts  for  it :  For,  if  he  prefers  it  in  hisprefent  Thoughts  before 

any 
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any  other,  'tis  plairi;  he  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have 
it  before  any  other ;  unlefs  he  can  have,  or  not  have  it ;  ay///, 
and  not  will  it  at  the  fame  time  ;  a  Contradiction  too  manifefi: 
to  be  admitted  ! 

The  free  (I  A-  ^'  49'  ^^  ""^'^  \oQ\i  upon  thoCe  fupenor  Beittgs 

gejits  arefo  di-  above  US,  who  enjoy  perfe6lHappinefs,we  (hall 
teTmined.  \\zsc  Reafon  to  judge,  that  they  arc  more  fteadi- 

ly  determined  in  their  Choice  of  Cood^  than  we  ;  and  yet  we  have 
no  Reafon  to  think  they  are  lefs  happy,  or  lefs  free  than  we  are. 
And  if  it  were  fit,  for  fuch  poor  finite  Creatures  as  we  arc,  to 
pronounce  what  infinite  AVifdom  and  Goodncfs  could  do,  I  think 
we  might  fay,  that  God  Himfelf  cannot  chufe  what  is  not  good ; 
the  Freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  not  His  being  determined 
by  what  is  befl:. 

^       ^  ^'  '^o.  But,  to  give  a  richtView  of  thismif- 

ferminafion  to  ^ ''^'^^n  Part  of  Liberty ;  let  me  ask.  Would  any 
a  FurCu'tt  of  one  be  a  Changeling,  becaufe  he  is  lefsdetermin- 
Happinefs,  no  gj  by  ^yifg  Confidcrations,  than  a  wife  Man  ?  Is 
j-l'f!"^'^  it  worth  the  Name  of  Freedom,  to  be  at  liber- 

ty to  play  the  Fool,  and  draw  Shame  and  Mife- 
ry  upon  a  Man's  fclf  I  If  to  break  loofe  from  the  Condufl  of 
Reafon,  and  to  want  that  Reflraint  of  Examination  and  Judg- 
ment, which  keeps  us  from  Chufing,  or  Doing  the  Worfe,  be 
Liberty,  true  Liberty,  Madmen  and  Fools  are  the  only  Freemen ; 
But  yet,  I  tliink,  no  body  would  chufe  to  be  mad  for  the  fake  of 
fuch  Liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already.  The  conllant  Defire  of 
Happinefs,  and  the  Conftraint  it  puts  upon  us  to  a6l  for  it,  no 
body,  I  think,  accounts  an  Abridgment  of  Z./^dr/y,  or  at  leaft  an 
Abridgment  of  Liberty  to  be  complained  of.  God  Almighty 
Himfelf  is  under  the  Neccflity  of  being  happy ;  and  the  more 
any  intelligent  Being  is  fo,  the  nearer  is  its  Approach  to  infinite 
Perfeclion  and  Happinefs.  That  in  this  State  of  Ignorance  we 
fhort-fighted  Creatures  might  not  miftake  true  Felicity,  we  are 
endowed  with  a  Power  to  fufpend  any  particular  Defire,  and  keep 
it  from  determining  the  JVill,  and  engaging  us  in  Aftion.  This 
\%Jlandin^fiill,  where  we  are  not  fufficiently  affured  of  the  Way: 
Examination,  is  confidting  a  Guide.     The  Determination  of  the 
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Willy  upon  Enquiry,  is  foUovjirig  the  Dlre^ion  of  that  Guide:  And 
he,  that  has  a  Power  to  adi,  or  not  to  aft,  according  as  fuch  De= 
termination  diredls,  is  zfree  Agent;  fuch  Determination  abridg- 
es not  that  Power  wherein  Liberty  confifts.  He  that  has  his 
Chains  1-fnocked  oft^  and  tlie  Prifon-Doors  fet  open  to  him,  is 
perfectly  at  Liberty,  becaufe  he  may  either  go,  or  ttay,  as  he  beft 
likes  ;  tho'  his  Preference  be  determined  to  ftay,  by  the  Dark- 
nefs  of  the  Night,  or  Illnefs  of  the  Weather,  or  want  of  other 
Lodging.  He  ceafes  not  to  be  free, tho'  the  Defire  of  fome  Con- 
venience to  be  had  there,  abfolutely  determines  his  Preference, 
and  makes  him  ftay  in  his  Prifon. 

$.  51.  As  therefore,  the  higheft  Perfeftion  of    TheNc-efRtv  of 
intelledlual  Nature,lies  in  a  careful  and  conftant    fnrfmng  true 

Purfuit  of  true  and  folid  Happinefs ;  fo  the  Care    Bappinefs,  ths 
-        ri  1  -n  ,  •         •  c        Foundation  of 

or  ourlelves,  that  we  miltake  not  imagmary  ror     ^^  Liberty 

real  Happinefs,  is  the  neceiTary  Foundation  of 
our  Liberty.  The  ftronger  Ties  w^e  have  to  an  unalterable  Pur- 
fuit of  Happinefs  in  general,  which  is  our  grea^eft  Good,  and 
which,  as  fuch,  our  Defires  alwaj^s  follow,  the  more  are  we  free 
from  any  necelTary  Determination  of  our  Will  to  any  particular 
Action,  and  from  a  necefTary  Compliance  with  our  Defire,  ^tt 
upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing,  preferable  Good,  'till 
"we  have  duly  examined,  whether  it  has  a  Tendency  to,  or  be 
inconfiftent  with  our  real  Happinefs  :  And,  therefore,  'till  we  are 
as  much  informed  upon  this  Enquiry,  as  the  Weight  of  the 
Matter,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe  demands ;  we  are,  by  the 
Neceffiiy  of  preferring  and  purfuing  true  Happinefs,  as  our  great- 
eft  Good,  obliged  to  fufpend  the  Satisfadion  of  our  Defire,  in 
particular  Cafes. 

§.  52.  This  is  the  Hinge,  on  which  turns  the  The  Rcafcn  of 
Liberty  of  intellectual  Beings,  in  their  conftant  '^' 
Endeavours  after,  and  a  fteady  Profecution  of  true  Felicity,  that 
they  czr\  fufpend  this  Profecution,  in  particular  Cafes,  'till  they 
have  looked  before  them,  and  informed  themfelves,  whether  that 
particular  Thing,  which  is  then  propofed,  or  defired,  lie  in  their 
Way  to  their  main  End,  and  make  a  real  Part  of  that  which  is 
their  grcateft  Good  ;  for  the  Inclination  and  Tendency  of  their 

Vol.  L  1  i  Nature 
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Nature  to  Happinefs,  is  an  Obligation  and  Motive  to  them,  to 
take  care  not  to  miftake,  or  mifs  it  •,  and  fo  nccefTarily  puts  them 
upon  Caution,  Deliberation,  and  Warinefs,  in  the  Direftion  of 
their  particular  Anions,  which  are  theMeans  to  obtain  it.  What- 
ever NecelTity  determines  to  the  Purfuit  of  real  Blifs,  the  fame 
Neceffity,  with  the  fame  Force,  eftablifhes  SufpencCf  Deliberati- 
m,  and  Scrutiny  of  each  fuccelTive  Defire,  whether  the  Satis- 
faction of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  true  Happinefs,  and  mif- 
lead  us  from  it.  This,  as  feems  to  me,  is  the  great  Privilege  of 
finite,  intelle6luai  Beings  ;  and  I  defire  it  may  be  well  confider- 
cd,  whether  the  great  Inlet,  and  Exercife  of  all  the  Liberty  Men 
have,  are  capable  of,  or  can  be  ufeful  to  them,  and  that  where- 
on depends  the  Turn  of  their  Actions,  does  not  lie  in  this,  that 
they  C2k.n  fufpend  their  Defires,  and  ftop  them  from  determining 
their  Wills  to  any  A6lion,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examin- 
ed the  Good  and  Evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  Weight  of  the 
Thing  require?.  This  we  are  able  to  do;  and  when  we  have 
done  it,  we  haye  done  our  Duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  Power ; 
and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For,  fince  the  // ///  fuppofes  Know- 
ledge, to  guide  its  Choice,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to  hold  our  Wills 
Undetermined,  till  we  have  exatnined  the  Good,  and  Evil,  of  what 
we  defire.  What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  Chain  of  Con- 
fequences,linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  laft  Deter- 
mination of  the  Judgment ;  which,  whether  it  ihall  be,  upon  a 
hafly  and  precipitate  View,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature  Exami- 
riatiofi,  is  in  our  Power .-  Experience  fl^»ewing  us,  that,  in  moft 
Cafes,  we  are  able  to  fufpend  the  prefcnt  Satisfadlion  of  any  De- 
lire. 

Covennnent  of  5*  51''^'^'^  '^^  ^"Y  extreme  Difturbance  (as 
QurPaffmis,the  fometimes  it  happens)  poffefles  our  whole  Mind, 
right  'Improve.    ^^  ^^^en  the  Pain  of  the  Rack,  an  impetuous 

7iii?it<jfLiberty.  n     r  r  ■ 

Uneajinefs,  as  of  Love,  Anger,  or  any  other  vio- 
lent Paflion,  running  away  with  us,  allows  us  not  the  Liberty 
of  Thought,  and  we  are  not  Maflers  enough  of  our  own  Minds, 
to  confider  throughly,  and  examine  fairly ;  God,  who  knows  our 
Frailty,  pities  our  V/eaknefs,  and  requii-es  of  us  no  more  than 
wc  are  able  to  iXo^  and  fees  what  was,  and  what  was  not  in 

our 
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our  Power,  will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful  Father.  But 
the  Forbearance  of  a  too  hafly  Compliance  with  our  Defircs,  the 
Moderation  and  Reftraint  of  cur  Paffions,  fo  that  our  Under- 
ftandings  may  be  free  to  examine,  and  Reafon  unbiased  give  its 
Judgment,  being  that,  whereon  a  right  Direftion  of  our  Conduct 
to  true  Happinefs  depends ;  'tis  in  this  we  fhould  employ  our 
chief  Care  and  Endeavours.  In  this  we  fhould  take  pains  to  fuit 
the  Relifli  of  our  Minds  to  the  true,  intrinfic  Good,  or  111,  that 
is  in  Things,  and  not  permit  an  allowed,  or  fuppofed,  poffible, 
great,  and  weighty  Good,  to  flip  out  of  our  Thoughts,  without 
leaving  any  Relilh,  any  Defire  of  itfelf  there,  till  by  a  due  Confi- 
deration  of  its  true  Worth,  we  have  formed  Appetites  in  our 
Minds  fuitable  to  it,  and  made  ourfelves  uneafy  in  the  Want  of 
it,  or  in  the  Fear  of  lofing  it.  And  how  much  this  is  in  every 
one's  Power,  by  making  Relblutions  to  himfelf,  fuch  as  he  may 
keep,  is  eafy  for  every  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  he  can- 
not govern  his  Paifions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and 
carrying  him  into  A6lion  ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  Prince, 
or  a  great  Man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  Prelence  of  God,  if 
he  will. 

§.  54.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  Bo'vj  Men  come 
give  account,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  tho'  '"/W^"^  ^#"- 
all  Men  delire  Happmeis,  yet  their  Wills  cany 
ihemfo  cmtrar'ily^  and  confequently  feme  of  them  to  what  is 
Evil.  And  to  this  ]  fay,  that  the  various  and  contrary  Choices, 
that  Men  make  in  the  World,  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not  all 
purfue  Good  ;  but  that  the  fame  Thing  is  not  good  to  every  Man 
alike.  This  Variety  of  Purfuit  fliews,  that  every  one  does  not 
place  his  Happinefs  in  the  fame  Thing,  or  chufe  the  fame  Way 
to  it.  Were  all  the  Concerns  of  Men  terminated  in  this  Life, 
why  one  followed  Study  and  Knowledge,  and  another  Hawking 
and  Hunting ;  why  one  chofe  Luxury  and  Debauchery,  and  ano- 
ther Sobriety  and  Riches  ;  would  not  be,  becaufc  every  one  of 
thefe  did  not  aim  at  his  own  Happinefs,  but  becaufc  their  Hap^ 
pinefs  was  placed  in  diticrent  Things.  And,  therefore,  it  was  a 
right  Anfwer  of  the  Phyfician  to  his  Patient,  that  had  fore  Eyes  : 
U  you  have  more  ricallue  in  tlie  Talk  of  Wine,  than  in  the  Ufe 

of 
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of  5^our  Sight,  Wine  is  good  for  you;  but  if  the  Pleafure  of  See- 
ing be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  Drinking,  Wine  is  naught. 

§  55.  The  Mind  has  a  dijferent  Relifh,  as  well  as  the  Palate; 
and  you  will  as  fruitlefly  endeavour  to  delight  all  Men  with  Rich- 
es, or  Glory  (which  yet  fome  Men  place  their  Happinefs  in)  as 
you  would  to  fatisfy  all  Men's  Hunger  with  Cheefe,  or  Lobfters; 
which,  tho'  very  agreeable  and  dehcious  Fare  to  fome,  are  to  o- 
thers  extremely  naufeous  and  offenrive:And  many  People  would, 
with  Reafon,  prefer  the  Griping  of  an  hungry  Belly  to  thofe 
Difhes,  which  are  a  Feaft  to  others.  Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that 
the  Philofophers  of  old  did  in  vain  enquire,  whether  Summum 
Bonum  confifted  in  Riches,  or  bodily  Delights, or  Virtue,  or  Con- 
templation. And  they  might  have  as  reafonably  difputed,  whe- 
ther the  beil  Relifh  were  to  be  found  in  Apples,  Plumbs,  or 
Nuts  ;  and  have  divided  themfelves  into  Seels  upon  it.  For  as 
pleafant  Taftes  depend  not  on  the  Things  themfelves,  but  theh" 
Agreeablencfs  to  this,  or  that  particular  Palate,  v\'herein  there  is 
great  Variety ;  fo  the  greateft  Happinefs  confiils  in  the  having 
thofe  things,  which  produce  the  greateft  Pleafure,  and  in  the  Ab- 
fence  of  thofe,  which  caufe  any  Difturbance,  any  Pain.  Now 
thefe,  to  different  Men,  are  very  different  Things.  If,  therefore. 
Men  in  this  Life  only  have  Hope,  if  in  this  Life  they  can  only 
enjoy,  'tis  not  ftrange,  nor  unreafonable,  that  they  fliould  feck 
their  Happinefs,  by  avoiding  all  things  that  difcafe  them  here,and 
by  purfuing  all  that  delight  them ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder, 
to  find  Variety,  and  Difference.  For  if  there  be  no  Profpc£l: 
beyond  the  Grave,  the  Inference  is  certainly  right.  Let  us  eat  and 
{innk, let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,/or  To-mofroiv  ivefiall  die. 
This,  1  think,  may  ferve  to  fhcw  us  the  Reafon,  why,  tho'  all 
Mens  Defires  tend  to  Happinefs,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
fame  Objeft.  Men  may  chufe  different  Things,  and  yet  all  chufe 
right ;  fuppofmg  them  only  like  a  Company  of  poor  Infects, 
whereof  fome  are  Bees,  deUghted  with  Flowers  and  their  Sweet- 
nefs;  others  Beetles,  delighted  with  other  kind  of  Viands ;  which, 
having  enjoyed  for  a  Seafon,  they  /hould  ceafc  to  be,  and  exift 

no  more  for  ever. 

f.  56.  These 
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§.  56.  T H  E  s  E  Things,  duly  weighM,  will  give    How  Men  come 
us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  View  into  the  State  of    *°  '^''■"fi  ^^^' 
Human  Liberty.     Liberty,  'tis  plain,  confiils  in  a  Power  to  do, 
or  not  to  do  ;  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  as  we  nvill.     This  can- 
not be  denied.     But  this  fecming  to  comprehend  only  the  Ac- 
tions of  a  Man  confecutive  to  Volition,  it  is  farther  enquired, 
whether  we  be  at  liberty  to  will,  or  not.     And  to  this  it  hath 
been  anfwered,  That  in  moft  Cafes  a  Man  is  not  at  liberty  to 
forbear  the  Aft  of  Volition ;  he  mufl:  exert  an  A61  of  his  IVill; 
whereby  the  Action  propofed  is  made  to  exift,  or  not  to  exift. 
But  yet  there  is  a  Cafe  wherein  a  Man  is  at  liberty  in  rcfpeft  of 
WiU'ing,  and  that  is  the  chufmg  of  a  remote  Good  as  an  End  to 
be  purfued.     Here  a  Man  may  fufpcnd  the  Aft  of  his  Choice 
from  being  determined  for,  or  againft,  the  Thing  propofed,  till 
he  has  examined,  whether  it  be  really  of  a  Nature,  in  itfelf  and 
Confequences,  to  make  him  happy,  or  no.     For,  when  he  has 
once  chofen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  Part  of  his  HappU 
nefs,  it  raifes  Defire,  and  that  proportionahly  gives  him  Unca- 
finefs,  which  determines  his  JVill,  and  fets  him  at  work  in  pur- 
fuit  of  his  Choice,  on  all  Occafions  that  offer.     And  here  we 
may  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  Man  may  juftly  incur  Pu- 
nifliment,   tho'  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the  particular  Aftions 
that  he  ivills,  he  does,  and  neceflarlly  does  will,  that  which  he 
then  judges  to  be  good.  For,  tho'  his  Will  be  always  determin- 
ed by  that,  which  is  judged  good  by  his  Underftanding,  yet  it 
excufes  him  not :  Becaufe,  by  a  too  hafly  Choice  of  his  own 
making,  he  has  impofed  on  himfclf  wrong  Meafures  of  Good 
and  Evil  ,*  which,  however  falfe  and  fallacious,  have  the  fame 
Influence  on  all  his  future  Conduft,  as  if  they  were  true  and 
right.     He  has  vitiated  his  own  Palate,  and  muft  be  anfwerable 
to  himfelf  for  the  Sickncfs  and  Death  that  follows  from  it.  The 
eternal  Law  and  Nature  of  Things  muft  not  be  alter'd,  to  com- 
ply  with  his  ill  ordered  Choice.  If  the  Ncgleft,  or  Abufe,  of  the 
Liberty  he  had,  to  examine  what  would  really  and  truly  make 
for  his  Happinefs,  mifleads  him,  the  Mifcarriages,  that  follow  on 
it,  muft  be  imputed  to  his  own  Elcftion.     He  had  a  Power  to 
fufpcnd  his  Determination;    It  was  given  him,  that  he  might 

examine. 
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examine,  and  take  care  of  his  own  Happinefs,  and  look  that  he 
were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  deceived,  than  not,  in  a  Matter  of  fo  great  and  near 
Concernment. 

What  has  been  faid,  may  alfo  difcover  to  us  the  Reafon  why 
Men  in  this  World  prefer  different  Things,  and  purfue  Happi- 
nefs  by  contrary  Courfes.  But  yet,  fince  Men  are  always  con- 
ftant,  and  in  earneft,  in  Matters  of  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  the 
Queftion  ftill  remains,  Hovj  Men  come  often  to  prefer  the  "jjorfe 
io  the  better;  and  to  chufe  that,  which,  by  their  own  Confeflion, 
has  made  them  miferable? 

§.  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways  Men 

take,  tho*  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  muft  confider  whence  the 

various  Uneafinefjes,  that  determine  the  Will  in  the  Preference 

of  each  voluntary  Aftion,  have  their  Rife. 

I.  Some  of  them  come  fromCaufcs  not  in 

trom   odiy  Power ;  fuch  as  are  often  the  Pains  of  the 

Pains.  '  . 

Body  from  Want,  Difeafe,  or  outward  Injuries, 

as  the  Rack,  Cr.  which,  when  prefent,  and  violent,  operate  for 
the  moft  part  forcibly  on  the  Will,  and  turn  the  Courfes  of  I\Jens 
X'ives  from  Virtue,  Piety,  and  Religion,  and  what  before  they 
judged  to  lead  to  Happinefs ;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or, 
thro'Difufe,  not  being  able,  by  the  Contemplation  of  remote  and 
future  Good,  to  raife  in  himfelf  Defires  of  them,  flrong  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  Uneafmefs  he  feels  in  thofe  bodily  Tor- 
ments, and  to  keep  hlsJVill  fteady  in  theChoice  of  thofe  Actions, 
which  lead  to  future  Happinefs.  A  neighbour  Country  has  been 
of  late  a  tragical  Theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  Inftances, 
if  there  needed  any,  and  the  World  did  not,  in  all  Countries 
and  Ages,  furnifh  Examples  enough  to  confirm  that  received 
Obfervation,  Neceffitas  cog'it  adTurph;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
great  Reafon  for  us  to  pray,  Lead  us  jjot  into  Ternptation. 

r,  2 . 0  T  H  E  R  Uneafineffes  arife  from  our  Defires 

From  -ivrofig  j     dj 

Defires  arifing  of  abfent  Good ;  which  Defires  always  bear 
from  lurotig  Proportion  to,  and  depend  on  tlie  Judgment  we 
-Judgment.  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  j^^j;^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Good ;  in  both  which  we  are  apt  to  be  varioufly  mifled,  and  that 
by  cur  own  Fault.  ^  58.  In 
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§.  58.  In  the  firfl:  place,  I  (hall  confider  the  Oz/r  Judgment 
wrong  Judgments  Men  make  of  future  Good  f/^^^/'lf^°/* 
and  Evil,  whereby  their  Defires  are  milled.  For,  ri^ht. 
as  to  prefent  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  when  that 
alone  comes  in  Confideration,  and  the  Confequences  are  quite 
removed,  J  Man  mver  chufes  amifs;  he  knows  what  befl 
pleafes  him,  and  that  he  aftually  prefers.  Things  in  their  pre- 
fent Enjoyment  are  what  they  feem:  the  apparent  and  real 
Good  are,  in  this  Cafe,  always  the  fame.  For  the  Pain,  or  Plea- 
fure,  being  juftfo  great,  and  no  greater  than  it  is  felt,  the  pre- 
fent Good,  or  Etil,  is  really  fo  much  as  it  appears.  And,  there- 
fore, were  every  Aftion  of  ours  concluded  within  itfelf,  and 
drew  no  Confequences  after  it,  we  fhould,  undoubtedly,  never 
err  in  our  Choice  of  Good  ;  we  fhould  always  infallibly  prefer 
the  beft.  Were  the  Pains  of  honell  Induilry,  and  of  Starving 
with  Hunger  and  Cold,  fet  together  before  us,  no  body  would 
be  in  doubt  which  to  chufe :  Were  the  Satisfaction  of  a  Luft, 
and  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  offered  at  once  to  any  one's  prefent 
PoflcfTion,  he  would  not  balance,  or  err  in  the  Determination  of 
his  Choice. 

§.  59.  But  fince  our  voluntary  Aflions  carry  not  all  the  Hap- 
pineis  and  Mifery,  that  depend  on  them,  along  with  them,  in 
their  prefent  Performance,  but  are  the  precedentCaufes  of  Good 
and  Evil,  which  they  draw  after  them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when 
they  themfelves  arc  palTcd,  and  ccafe  to  be;  our  Delires  look  be- 
yond our  prefent  Enjoyments,  and  carry  the  Mind  out  to  abfent 
Good,  according  to  the  NecefTity  which  we  think  there  is  of  it, 
to  the  Making,  or  Increafe,  of  our  Happinefs.  Tis  our  Opini- 
on of  fuch  a  NecefTity,  that  gives  it  its  Attraftion :  Without  that, 
we  are  not  moved  by  abfent  Good.  For  in  this  narrow  Scant- 
ling of  Capacity,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to,  and  fenfible  of 
here,  wherein  we  enjoy  but  one  Pleafure  at  once,  which,  whea 
all  Uneafinefs  is  away,  is,  whilft  it  lads,  fufficicnt  to  make  us 
think  ourfelves  happy;  'tis  not  all  remote,  and  even  apparent 
Good,  that  affefts  us.  Bccaufe  the  Indolency  and  Enjoyment 
we  have,  fufficing  for  our  prefent  Happinefs,  we  defire  not  to 
venture  the  Change;  lince  we  judge  that  we  are  happy  already, 

being 
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being  content,  and  that  is  enough:  For  who  is  content,  is  happy. 
But  as  foon  as  any  new  Uneallnefs  comes,  this  Happinefs  is  di- 
fturb'd,  and  we  are  fet  afrefh  on  work  in  the  Purfuit  of  Happi- 
nefs. 

§.  60.  Their  Aptnefs,  therefore,  to  con- 
T'T^m^'^'Tof^      elude,  that  they  can  be  happy  without  it, is  one 
what  7?iakss  a      gi'cat  Occafion  that  Men  often  are  not  raifed  to 
necejfary  part       the  Defire  of  the  grcateft,  abfent  (^ood.  For  whilft 
J     "'"     ^^'      fuch  Thoughts  poflefs  them,  the  Joys  of  a  fu- 
ture  State  move  them  not ;  they  have  little 
Concern,  or  Uneafinefs  about  them;  and  the  Will,  free  from  the 
Determination  of  fuch  Defires,  is  left  to  the  Purfuit  of  nearer 
Satisfaftions,  and  to  the  Removal  of  thofe  Uneafmefles,  which 
it  then  feels,  in  its  Want  of,  and  Longings  after  them.   Change 
but  a  Man's  Viev/  of  thefe  things  ;  let  him  fee,  that  Virtue  and 
Religion  are  necefTary  to  his  Happinefs  ;  let  him  look  into  the 
future  State  of  Blifs,  or  Mifery,  and  fee  their  God,  the  righteous 
Judge,  ready  to  reyider  to  every  Man  according  to  his  Deeds;  to 
them  "who,  iy  patient  Continuance  in  'well-doing,feek  for  Glory,  and 
Honour,  and  Immortality,  eternal  Life  ;  but  unto  every  Soul  that 
doth  Evil,  Indignation  and  IVrath,  Tribulation  and  /Inguijlo:  To 
him,  I  fay,  who  hath  a  Frofpeft  of  the  different  State  of  perfedl 
Happinefs,  or  Mifery,  that  attends  all  Men  after  this  Life,  de- 
pending on  their  Behaviour  here,  the  Meafures  of  Good  and  E- 
vil,  that  govern  his  Choice,  are  mightily  changed.  For  fince  no- 
thing of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  in  this  Life,  can  bear  any  Proportion 
to  endlefs  Happinefs,  or  exquif  te  Milery  of  an  immortal  Soul 
hereafter;  Actions,  in  his  Power,  will  have  their  Preference,  not 
according  to  the  tranfient  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  that  accompanies, 
or  follows  them  here,  but  as  they  ferve  to  fecure  that  perfefl, 
durable  Happinefs  hereafter. 

M         ^    ..  ^.61.  But  to  account  more  particularly  for 

Amove  parti-  •>  ^  ■' 

cular  Account      the  Mifery,  that  Men  often  bring  on  themfelves, 
of  -ivrong  notwithftanding  that  they  do  all  in  earned  pur- 

^   ^'        '         fue  Happinefs,  we  mulT:  confider,  how  Things 
come  to  be  rcpefented  to  our  Defires,  tinder  deceitful  Appear- 
ances:  And  that  is  by  the  Judgment ^  pronoiuicipg  wrongly  con- 
cerning. 
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cerning  them.  To  fee  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  are  the 
Caufes  of  wrong  Judgment,  we  muft  remember,  that  Things  are 
judged  good,  or  bad,  in  a  double  Senfe. 

F'lrjl,  That  which  is  properly  good,  or  bad,  is  nothing  but  bare- 
ly Pleafure,  or  Pain. 

Secondly,  But  bccaufe  not  only  prefent  Pleafure  and  Pain',  but 
that  alfo  which  is  apt,  by  its  Efficacy,  or  Confequences,  to  bring 
it  upon  us  at  a  diftancc,  is  a  proper  Obje6l  of  our  Defires,  and 
apt  to  move  a  Creature  that  has  Forefight ;  therefore  llrwgs 
alfo  that  draw)  after  them  Pleafure,  and  Pain,  are  confidered  as 
Good  and  Evil. 

§.  62.  The  ivrong  Judgment  that  mifeads  us,  and  makes  tlie 
\V  ill  often  faften  on  the  worfe  Side,  lies  in  mifreporting  upon 
the  varions  Comparifons  of  thefe.  The  vjrong  Judgment  I  am 
here  fpeaking  of,  is  not  what  one  Man  may  think  of  the  Deter- 
mination of  another;  but  what  every  Man  himfelf  muft  con- 
Xek  to  be  wrong.  For,  fince  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  Ground,,  that 
every  intelligent  Being  really  feeks  Happinefs,  which  confifrs  ia 
the  Enjoyment  of  Pleafure,  without  any  confiderable  Mixture 
of  Unealinefs;  'tis  impoflible  any  one  Ihould  willingly  put  into 
his  own  Draught  any  bitter  Ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing 
in  his  Power,  that  would  tend  to  his  Satisfaction,  and  the  eom- 
pleating  of  his  Happinefs,  but  only  by  ivroyig  Judgment.  I  fliall 
not  here  fpeak  of  that  Miftake,  which  is  the  Confequence  of  in- 
vincible Error,  which  fcarce  dcfcrves  the  Name  of  wrong  Judg- 
ment; but  of  that  wrong  Judgment,  which  every  Man  himfelf 
niufl:  confefs  to  be  fo. 

$.  6^.  I.  Therefore,  as  to  prefent  Pleafure  /«  comparing 
and  Pain,  the  Mind,  as  has  been  faid,  never  M<^ntandfu' 
miftakes  that  which  is  really  Good,  or  Evil;  that 
which  is  the  greater  Pleafure,  or  the  greater  Pain,  is  really  jufl 
as  it  appears.  But  tho'  prefent  Pleafure  and  Pain  ihew  their 
Difference  and  Degrees  fo  plainly,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  Mil- 
take  ;  yet,  when  we  compare  prefent  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  with  fu- 
ture, (which  is  ufually  the  Cafe  in  the  moft  important  Determi- 
nations of  the  Will)  we  often  make  wrong  Judgjnents  of  them, 
taking  our  Meafures  of  them  in  differcat  Pofitions  of  Diflancc. 

Vci-.I.  Kk  Objcfts, 
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objects,  near  our  View,  are  apt  to  be  thought  greater  than  thofc 
of  a  larger  Size,  that  are  more  remote:  And  lb  it  is  with  Plea- 
sures and  Pains;  the  prefent  are  apt  to  carry  it,  and  thofe  at  a 
diftance  have  the  Diladvantagc  in  the  Comparilon.  Thus  mcft 
Men,  like  fpend-thrift  Heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little  in  hand  bet- 
ter than  a  great  deal  to  come  ;  and  fo  for  fmail  Matters  in  Pof- 
feflion^  part  with  great  ones  in  Reverfion.  But  that  this  is  a 
xvrong  Judgment,  every  one  muft  allow,  let  his  Pleafure  confift 
in  whatever  it  will:  Since  that  which  is  future,  will  certainly 
come  to  be  prefent ;  and  then,  having  the  fame  Advantage  of 
Nearnefs,  will  ([\e\v  Itfelf  in  its  full  Dimenfions,  and  difcover 
his  wilful  Miftake,  who  jndged  of  it  by  unequal  Meafures.  Were 
the  Pleafure  of  Drinking  accompanied,  the  very  ^Moment  a  Man 
takes  off  his  Giafs,  witli  that  fick  Stomach  and  aking  Head, 
which,  in  fome  Men,  are  fure  to  follow  not  many  Hours  after, 
I  think  no  body,  whatever  Pleafure  he  had  in  his  Cups,  would, 
on  thefe  Conditions,  ever  let  Wine  touch  his  Lips ;  which  yet 
he  daily  fwallows,  and  the  evil  Side  comes  to  be  chofen  only 
by  the  Fallacy  of  a  little  Difference  in  Time.  But,  if  Pleafure, 
or  Pain,  can  be  fo  leflened  only  by  a  few  Hours  Removal,  how 
much  more  will  it  be  fo,  by  a  farther  Diftance,  to  a  Man  that 
will  not,  by  a  right  judgment,  do  what  Time  will,  /.  f.  bring  it 
home  upon  himfelf,  and  confider  it  as  prefent,  and  there  take 
its  true  Dimenfions?  This  is  the  Way  we  ufually  impofe  on  our- 
felves,  in  refpedl  of  bare  Pleafure  and  Pain,  or  the  true  Degrees 
of  Happinefs,  or  Mifery:  The  future  lofcs  its  jufl  Proportion, 
and  what  is  prefent  obtains  the  Preference  as  the  greater.  I  men- 
tion not  here  the  wrong  Judgment,  whereby  the  abfent  are  not 
only  leflened,  but  reduced  to  perfe6l  nothing ;  when  Men  en- 
joy what  they  (Tan  at  prefent,  and  make  fure  of  that,  conclud- 
ing amifs,  that  no  Evil  will  thence  follow.  For  that  lies  not  in 
comparing  the  Greatnefs  of  future  Good  and  Evil,  which  is  that 
we  are  here  fpeaking  of;  but  in  another  fort  of  ivtnngjudgtnent, 
vrhich  is  concerning  Good,  or  Evil,  as  it  is  confidered  to  be  the 
Caufe  and  Procurement  of  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  that  will  follow 
from  it. 

§.  64.  Thb 
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§.  64.  The  Cau/e  cf  our Judghig  amifs,  when  ^  . 

we  compare  our  prefent  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  with  -^ 

future,  feems  to  me  to  be  the  iveak  and  narrow  Conjiitutlon  cf 
our  Minds.  We  cannot  well  enjoy  two  Pleafures  at  once,  much 
lefs  any  Pleafure  almoft,  whilft  Pain  pofTeffes  us.  The  prefent 
Pleafure,  if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almoft  none  at  all,  fills 
our  narrow  Souls,  and  fo  takes  up  the  whole  Mind,  that  it  fcarce 
leaves  any  Thought  of  Things  abfent;  Or  if  among  our  Plea- 
fures, there  are  fome  which  are  not  foong  enough  to  exclude 
the  Confideration  of  Things  at  a  diftance;  yet  we  have  fo  great 
an  Abhorrence  of  Pain,  that  a  little  of  it  extinguifhes  all  our 
Pleafures :  A  little  Bitter  mingled  in  our  Cup,  leaves  no  Relifli 
of  the  Sweet.  Hence  it  comes,  that  at  any  rate  we  delire  to 
be  rid  of  the  prefent  Evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing 
abfent  can  equal ;  bccaufe,  under  the  prefent  Pain,  we  find  not 
ourfelves  capable  of  any  the  leafl:  Degree  of  Happinefs.  Mens 
daily  Complaints  are  a  loud  Proof  of  this :  The  Pain  that  any 
one  actually  feels,  is  Hill  of  all  others  the  worft ;  and  it  is  with 
Anguifh  they  cry  out,  /Jny  rather  than  this;  nothing  can  be  fo, 
intollerable  as  what  J  now  fuffer.  And,  therefore,  our  whole 
Endeavours  and  Thoughts  are  intent  to  get  rid  of  the  prefent 
Evil,  before  all  Things,  as  the  firft  necelfary  Condition  to  our 
Happinefs,  let  what  will  follow.  Nothing,  as  we  paflionately 
think,  can  exceed,  or  almoft  equal,  the  Uneafinefs  that  fits  fo 
heavy  upon  us.  And  bccaufe  the  Abftinencc  from  a  prefent 
Pleafure,  that  offers  itfelf,  is  a  Pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great 
one,  the  Defire  being  inlianied  by  a  near  and  tenipting  Object; 
'tis  no  Wonder  that  That  operates  after  the  fame  Manner  that 
Pain  does,  and  leffens  in  our  Thoughts  what  is  future  ;  and  fo 
forces  us,  as  it  were,  blindfold  into  its  Embraces. 

§.  65.  Add  to  this,  that  abfent  Good,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  future  Plealure,  cfpecially  if  of  a  fort  we  are  un- 
acquainted with,  feldom  is  able  to  counter-balance  any  Uneafi- 
nefs, either  of  Pain,  or  Defire,  which  is  prefent.  For  its  Great- 
nefs  being  no  more,  than  what  iliall  be  really  tafted  when  en- 
joy'd.  Men  are  apt  enough  to  leflen  that,  to  make  it  give  place 
to  any  prefent  Defire  j  and  conclude  with  theuUelvcs,  that,  when 

it 
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it  comes  to  a  Trial,  it  may  poflibly  not  anfwer  the  Report,  orO- 
pinion,  that  generally  pafTcs  of  it ;  they  having  often  found,  that 
not  only  what  others  have  magnified,  but  even  what  they  them- 
felves  have  enjoyM,with  great  Pleafure  and  Delight,  at  one  time, 
has  proved  infipid,  or  naufeous,  at  another ;  and,  therefore, 
they  fee  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  fhould  forego  a  prefent 
Enjoyment.  But  that -this  is  ^falfe  wzy  o^  judging,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Happinefs  of  another  Life,  they  mull:  confefs;  unlefs 
they  will  fiiy,  God  cannot  make  thofe  happy  he  deligns  to  be  fo. 
For  that  being  intended  for  a  State  of  Happinefs,  it  muft  cer- 
tainly be  agreeable  to  every  one's  Wifh  and  Dcfire  :  Could  we 
fuppofe  their  Reliilies  as  diflfcrent  there,  as  they  are  here,  yet 
the  Manna  in  Heaven  will  fuit  every  one's  Palate.  Thus  much 
of  the  wrong  Judgment  we  make  of  prefent  Pleafure,  and  Pain, 
when  they  are  compared  together,  and  fo  the  abfent  confidered 
as  future. 

§.  66.   II.  As  to  Thingr  good,  or  bad,  hi  their 

In  cor.ji  c>  zng      Confequences,  and  by  the  Aptnefs  is  in  them  to 

Lojileqjcc?ices  -^   ■'  '  -'  *^  . 

ef  Actions .  procure  us  Good,  or  Evil,  in  the  future,  -we 

judge  amifs  feveral  ivays. 

1.  When  we  judge  ih^X.  fo  much  Evil  does  not  really  depend 
on  them,  as  in  Truth  there  does. 

2.  When  \vc  judge,  that  tho'  the  Confequence  be  of  that  Mo- 
ment, yet  it  is  not  of  that  Certainty,  but  that  it  may  otherwife 
fall  out,  or  elfe  by  fome  Means  be  avoided,  as  by  Induftry,  Ad- 
drefs,  Change,  Repentance,  <6c.  That  thefe  are  wrong  Ways  of 
judging,  were  eal'y  to  fhew  in  every  Particular,  if  1  would  exa- 
mine themat  large  fmgly:  But  I  fb  all  only  mention  this  in  general, 
viz.  That  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  Way  of  proceeding, 
to  venture  a  greater  Good  for  a  Icfs,  upon  uncertain  Gueffes,  and 
before  a  due  Examination  be  made,  proportionable  to  theWeigh- 
tinefs  of  the  Matter,  and  the  Concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  mif- 
take.  This,  I  think,  every  one  mull  confefs,  cfpccially  if  he 
eonfiders  the  ufaal  Caufes  of  this  'wrong  Judgment ,  whereof  thefe 
following  are  fome. 

^     r     r.j-  §•  ^7'   I.  Ignorance:  He  that  judges  with- 

er/^/t^j  Cftlns.  r  •>      i3 

out  informing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  that  he  is 
c«»pablej  cannot  acquit  himfelf  oi  judging  amifs.  II.  In- 
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II.  Inadvertency  :  When  a  Man  overlooks  even  that  which 
he  does  know.  This  is  an  aifedled  and  prefent  Ignorance,  v.'hich 
mifleads  our  Judgments,  as  much  as  the  other.  Judging  is,  as 
it  were,  balancing  an  Accompt,  and  determinmg  on  which  Side 
the  Odds  lie.  If,  therefore,  either  Side  be  huddled  up  in  hafte, 
and  feveral  of  the  Sums,  that  fhould  have  gone  into  the  Reck- 
oning, be  overlook'd  and  left  out,  this  Precipitancy  caufes  as 
ivrong  a  Judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  Ignorance.  That,  which 
moft  commonly  caufes  this,  is  the  Prevalency  of  fomc  prefent 
Pleafure,  or  Pain,  heighten'd  by  our  feeble,  pafTionate  Natur^ 
moft  ftrongly  wrought  on  by  what  is  prefent.  To  check  this 
Precipitancy,  our  Underftanding  and  Reafon  was  given  us,  if  wc 
will  make  a  right  Ufe  of  it,  to  .fcarch,  and  fee,  and  then  judge 
thereupon.  W^ithout  Liberty,  the  Underftanding  would  be  to  no 
purpofe  :  And  without  Underftanding,  Liberty  (if  it  could  be) 
would  fignify  nothing.  If  a  Man  fees  what  would  do  him  good, 
or  harm, what  would  make  him  happy,  or  miferable,  without  be- 
ing able  to  move  himfelf  one  Step  towards,  or  from  it,  what  is  he 
the  better  for  feeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  per- 
feft  Darknefs,  what  is  his  Liberty  better,  than  if  he  were  driven 
up  and  down,  as  a  Bubble,  by  the  Force  of  the  Wind  ?  The  be- 
ing acted  by  a  blind  Impulfe,  from  without,  or  from  within,  is 
little  odds.  The  firft,  therefore,  and  great  X^'i^  of  Liberty,  is  to 
hinder  blind  Precipitancy ;  the  principal  Exercife  of  Freedom 
is  to  ftand  ftili,  open  the  Eyes,  look  about,  and  take  a  View  of 
the  Confequence  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  much  as  the 
Weight  of  the  Matter  requires.  How  much  Sloth  and  Negli- 
gence, Heat  and  PaHion,  the  Prevalency  of  Falluon,  or  acquir- 
ed Indifpofitions,  do  fcverally  contribute  on  occafion  to  thefe 
'iurong  Judgments,  I  {hall  not  here  farther  enquire.  I  ftiall  only 
add  one  other  falfe  Judgment,  which  I  think  ncccflary  to  menti- 
on, becaufe,  perhaps,  it  is  httle  taken  notice  of,  tho'  of  great  In- 
fluence. 

§.  68.  All  Men  dcfirc  Happincfs,  that's  paft    Wrong  Jttdg- 
doubt;  but,  as  has  been  already  obfcrv'd,  when    '^^-"^  of  -what 
they  arc  rid  of  Pain,  they  are  apt  to  take  up     our  Happiuefs , 
with  any  Pleafure  at  hand,  or  that  Cuftom  has 

endeared 
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endeared  to  them,  to  reft  fatisfied  in  that ;  and  fo  being  happy, 
till  feme  new  Defire,  by  making  them  tmeafy,  difturbs  that  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  /hews  them  that  they  are  not  fo,  they  look  no  far- 
ther ;  nor  is  the  Will  determined  to  any  Aftion,  in  purfuit  of  a- 
ny  other  known,  or  apparent  Good.  For  fince  we  find,  that  we 
cannot  enjoy  all  Sorts  of  Good,  but  one  excludes  another;  wc 
do  not  fix  our  Defires  on  every  apparent,  greater  Good,  unlefs 
it  be  judged  to  be  neceflary  to  our  Happinefs  ;  if  we  think  we 
can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves  us  not.  This  is  another  Oc- 
cafion  to  Men  oi  judging  lufong,  when  they  take  not  that  to  be 
necefTary  to  their  Happinefs,  which  really  is  fo.  This  Miftake 
mifieads  us,  both  in  the  Choice  of  die  Good  we  aim  at,  and  very 
often  in  the  Means  to  it,  when  it  is  a  remote  Good.  But,  which 
way  ever  it  be,  either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by 
ncglefling  the  Means  as  not  necefTary  to  it ;  when  a  Man  mifies 
his  great  End,  Happinefs,  he  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not 
right.  That  which  contributes  to  this  Miftake,  is  the  real,  or 
fuppofed  Unpleafantnefs  of  the  Actions,  which  are  the  way  to 
this  End;  it  feeming  fo  prepofterous  a  thing  to  Men,  to  make 
themfelvcs  unhappy  in  order  to  Happinefs,  that  they  do  not  eafl- 
ly  bring  themfelves  to  it. 

§.  69.  The  laft  Enquiry,  therefore,  concem- 
We  can  change  ing  this  Matter  is.  Whether  it  be  in  a  i\Ian's 
the  Jgreeable-  ^owtx  to  change  the  Pleafantnefs,  and  Unplea- 
nefsy  or  Dtfa-  r.  •  r  c  ^  c^-       s 

freeahlenefs         lantnefs,  that  accompanies  any  lort  or  Action  r 

vz  Things.  And  as  to  that,  it  is  plain,  in  manyCafes,  he  can. 

Men  may,  and  fhould  correal  tlieir  Palates,  and 
give  a  Relifli  to  what  either  has,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none.  The 
Reliih  of  the  Mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  Body,  and  like  that 
too  may  be  altered;  and  'tis  a  Miftake  to  think,  that  iNIen  cannot 
change  theDifpleafantnefs,  or  IndifFerency,  that  is  in  Anions,  in- 
to Pleafure  and  Defire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their  Power. 
A  due  Confideration  will  do  it  in  fome  Cafes ;  and  Practice,  Ap- 
plication, and  Cuftom  in  moft.  Bread,  or  Tobacco,  may  be  nc- 
ole(5ted,  M'here  they  are  fhewn  to  be  ufeful  to  Health,  becaufe  of 
an  Indifierency,  or  Difreliftito  them;  Reafon  and  Confideration 
St  firft  recommends,  and  begins  their  Trial,  and  Ufe  finds,  or 

Cuftom 
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Cuftom  makes  them  pleafant.  That  this  is  fo  in  Virtue  too,  is 
ver^'  certain.  Alliens  are  pleafing,  or  dirpleafing,either  in  them« 
felves,  or  confidered  as  a  Means  to  a  greater  and  more  defirable 
End.  Tlie  eating  of  a  weil  feafoned  Difh,  fuited  to  a  IMan's 
Palate,  may  move  the  Mind,  by  the  Delight  itfelf  that  accom- 
panies the  eating,  without  Reference  to  any  other  End :  To 
which  the  Confideration  of  the  Pleafure  there  is  in  Health  and 
Strength,  (to  which  that  Meat  is  fubfervient)  may  add  a  new 
Gufto,  able  to  make  as  fwallow  an  ill-relilhed  Potion.  In  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe,any  Action  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  pleafing, only  by 
theContemplation  of  theEnd,and  the  being  more  or  lefs  perfuad- 
ed  of  its  Tendency  to  it,or  neceffary  Connexion  with  it :  But  the 
Pleafure  of  the  Action  itfelf  is  beft  acquired,  or  increafed,  by  Ufe 
and  Praftice.  Trials  often  reconcile  us  to  that,  which,  at  a  dif« 
tance,  we  looked  on  with  Averfion ;  and,  by  Repetitions,  wear 
us  into  a  liking  of  what  poffibly,  in  the  firft  Eilay,  difpleafed  us. 
Habits  have  powerful  Charms,  and  put  fo  ftrong  Attractions  of 
Eafinefs  and  Pleafure,  into  what  we  accuftom  ourfelvcs  to,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  leaft  be  eafy  in  the  OmiHion  of 
Aftions,  which  habitual  Practice  has  fuited,  and  thereby  recom- 
mends to  us.  Tho'  this  be  very  vifible,  and  every  one's  Expe- 
rience fhews  him  he  can  do  fo  :  Yet  it  is  a  Part  in  the  Conduct 
of  Men,  towards  their  Happinefs,  neglected  to  a  degree,  that 
it  will  be  polTibly  entertain'd  as  a  Paradox,  if  it  be  faid,  that  Men 
can  make  Things,  or  Actions,  more  or  lefs  pleafing  to  them- 
felves ;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to  which  one  may  juftly  im- 
pute a  great  deal  of  their  wandring.  Fafliion,  and  the  common 
Opinion,  having  fettled  wrong-Notions,  and  Education  and  CvS- 
torn  ill  Habits,  the  jull  Values  of  Things  are  mifplaced,  and  the 
Palates  of  Men  corrupted.  Pains  fhould  be  taken  to  redify 
thefc ;  and  contrary  Habits  change  our  Pleafures,  and  give  a  Re- 
li(h  to  that  which  is  neceflary,  or  conducive  to  our  Happinefs. 
This  every  one  rauft  confefs  he  can  do,  and  when  Happinefs  is 
loft,  and  Mifery  overtakes  him,  he  will  confefs  he  did  amifs  in 
neglecting  it,  and  condemn  himfelf  for  it :  Andlalk  every  one, 
whether  he  has  not  often  done  fo  i 

§.70.1 
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Prefiience  of  p.  70.  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  any  farther, 

Vicctoltrtue,a    ^^  ^^^  ^^         Judprnrnts,  and  Ncgleft  of  what 
7)ianijijt  wrong     ,  i>  j     &  >  t> 

Judgment.  ^^  i^  ^^^^^  Power,  whereby  Men  millcad  them- 

felves.     This  would  make  a  Volume,  and  is  not 
my  Bufinefs.     But  whatever  falfe  Notions,  or  Ihameful  Negleft 
of  what  is  in  their  Power,  may  put  Men  out  of  their  Way  to 
Happinefs,  and  di(ba6l  them,  as  we  fee,  into  fo  different  Courf- 
cs  of  Life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  Morality,  eftablilhed  upon  its 
true  Foundations,  cannot  but  determine  the  Choice,  in  any  one 
that  will  but  confider  :  And  he,  that  will  not  be  fo  far  a  rational 
Creature,  as  to  reflcdl  ferioufly  upon  infinite  Happinefs  and  Mi- 
fery,  muft  needs  condemn  himfelf,  as  not  making  that  Ufe  of  his 
Underflanding  he  fhould.  The  Rewards  and  Punilliments  of  an- 
other Life,  which  the  Almighty  has  eftablilTied,  as  the  Enforce- 
ments of  HisLaw,are  of  Weight  enough  to  determine  the  Choice, 
againft  whatever  Picafure,  or  Pain,  this  Life  can  fhew,  when  the 
eternal  State  is  confidered,  but  in  its  bare  Poifibility,  which  no 
body  can  make  any  doubt  of.     He,  that  v/ill  allow  exquifite  and 
endlefs  Happinefs  to  be  but  the  poilible  Confcquence  of  a  good 
I-ife  here,  and  the  contrary  State  the  poiTible  Reward  of  a  bad 
one ;  mufl:  own  himfelf  to  judge  veiy  much  amifs,  if  he  does  not 
conclude,  That  a  virtuous  Life,  with  the  certain  Expeflation  of 
cverlafting  Blifs,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious 
one,  with  the  Fear  of  that  dreadful  State  of  Mifery,  which  'tis  ve- 
ry poffible  may  overtake  theGuilty  ;or  at  belt  the  terrible,  uncer- 
tain Hope  of  Anniliilatipn.     This  is  evidently  fo,  tho'  the  virtu- 
ousLife  here  had  nothing  butPain,and  the  vicious  continuaiPlea- 
fure  :  Which  yet  is,  for  the  moft  part,  quite  otherwife,  and  .wick- 
ed Men  have  not  much  the  Odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  prefent 
Pofleffion  :  Nay,  all  things  rightly  confidered,  have,  I  think,  even 
the  worft  Part  here.     But,  when  infinite  Happinefs  is  put  in  one 
Scale,againil  infinite  Mifery  in  the  other ;  if  the  worfi  that  comes 
to  the  pious  Man,  if  he  mifiakes,  be  the  beft  that  the  Wicked 
can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  who  can,  without  Madnefs, 
run  the  Venture  ?  Who  in  his  Wits  would  chufe  to  come  with- 
in a  Poffibiiity  of  infinite  Mifery,  which,  if  he  mifs,  there  is  yet 
nothing  to  be  got  by  that  Hazard .'  Whereas,  on  the  other  fide, 
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the  fober  Man  ventures  nothing  againft  infinite  Happlnefs  to  be 
got,  if  his  Expectation  comes  to  pafs.  If  the  good  Man  be  ih 
the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy  ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  not  mife- 
rable,  he  feels  nothing.  On  the  other  fide,  if  the  Wicked  be  in 
the  right,  he  is  not  happy  ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  infinitely  mifera- 
ble.  Mufl  it  not  be  a  moll  manifeft  wrong  Judgment,  that  does 
not  prefently  fee,  to  which  fide,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Preference  is  to 
be  given  r  I  have  forborn  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  Certainty, 
or  Probability,  of  a  future  State,defigning  here  to  ihew  the  lurong 
Judgment,  that  any  one  muft  allow  he  makes,upon  his  own  Prin- 
ciples, laid  how  he  pleafes,  who  prefers  the  fhort  Pleafures  of  a 
vicious  Life  upon  any  Confideration,  whilft  he  knows,  and  can- 
not but  be  certain,  that  a  future  Life  is  at  leaft  poffible. 

().  yi.  To  conclude  this  Enquiry  into  hu-  p  ■  r  • 
man  Liberty,  which  as  it  flood  before,  I  myfelf 
from  the  Beginning  fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  Friend  of  mine, 
fince  the  Publication,  fufpefting  to  have  fome  Miftake  in  it,  tho' 
he  could  not  particularly  fhew  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  firider 
Review  of  this  Chapter  :  Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very  eafy,  and 
fcarce  obfervable  Slip  I  have  made,  in  putting  one  feemingly  in- 
different Word  for  another,  that  Difcovery  open'd  to  me  this 
prefent  View,  which  here,  in  this fecoid  Edition,  I  fubmit  to  the 
learned  World,  and  which  in  fhort  is  this :  Liberty  is  a  Power 
to  adl,  or  not  to  a£V,  according  as  the  Mind  direCls.  A  Power 
to  direft  the  operative  Faculties  to  Motion,  or  Refl,  in  particular 
Inflances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  If  ill.  Thatj  which  in  the 
Train  of  our  voluntary  Actions,  determines  the  IVill  to  any 
Change  of  Operation,  is  fome  prefent  Uneafmefs  ;  which  is,  or 
at  leaft  is  always  accompanied  with,  that  of  Dejire.  Defire  is 
always  moved  by  Evil,  to  fly  it ;  becaufe  a  total  Freedom  from 
Pain  always  makes  a  necefTary  Part  of  our  Happinefs  :  But  eve- 
ry  Good,  nay,  every  greater  Good,  does  not  conltantly  move  De- 
jire, becaufe  it  may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make, 
any  necefTary  Part  of  our  Happinefs  :  For  all  that  we  delire,  is 
only  to  be  happy.  But  tho'  this  general  DeJJre  of  Happinefs  o- 
perates  conflantly  and  invariably,yet  the  Satisfaction  of  any  par- 
ticular DeJire  can  be  fufpendcd  from  determining  the  IViil  to  any 
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fubfen'ient  Aftion,  till  we  have  maturely  examined,  whether 
the  particular  apparent  Good,  which  we  then  defire,  makes  a 
Part  of  our  real  Happinefs,  or  be  confiftent,  or  inconfiftent  with 
it.     The  Refult  of  our  Judgment,  upon  that  Examination,  is 
what  ultimately  determines  the  Man,  who  could  not  be  free,  if 
his  JV'ill  were  determined  by  any  thing  but  his  d<ivn  Defire,  guid- 
ed by  his  own  Judgment.    I  know  that  Liberty,  by  fome,  is  pla« 
ced  in  an  hidifferency  of  the  Man,  antecedent  to  the  Determina- 
tion of  his  JVill.     I  wifh  they,  who  lay  fo  much  Strefs  on  fuch 
an  antecedent  Indifferency ,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly, 
whether  this  fuppofed  Indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  Thought 
and  Judgment  of  the  Underltanding,  as  well  as  to  the  Degree  of 
the  Will.     For  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ftate  it  between  them,  /.  e,  im- 
mediately after  the  Judgment  of  the  Underftanding,  and  before 
the  Determination  of  the  Will,  becaufe  the  Determination  of  the 
Will  immediately  follows  the  Judgment  of  the  Underftanding : 
And   to  place  Liberty  in  an  Indifferency,  antecedent  to  the 
Thought  and  Judgment  of  the  Underftanding,  feems  to  me  to 
place  Liberty  in  a  State  of  Darknefs,  wherein  we  can  neither  fee, 
nor  fay,  any  thing  of  it ;  at  lead:  it  places  it  in  a  Subjeft,  incapa- 
ble of  it,no  Agent  being  allow^ed  capable  of  Liberty, but  in  confe- 
quence  of  Thought  and  Judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  Phrafes, 
and, therefore, confent  to  fay,with  thofe  that  love  tofpeak  fo,that 
Liberty  is  placed  vajndifferency :  But  'iis  in  an /;z^/^6T^«cy, which 
remains  after  the  Judgment  of  the  Underftanding ;  yea,  even  af- 
ter the  Determination  of  the  Will:  And  that  is  an  Indifferency 
not  of  the  Man,   (for  after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  beft,  viz, 
to  do,  or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent)  but  an  Indifferent 
cy  of  the  operative  Powers  of  the  Man,  which  remaining  equal- 
ly able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating  after,  as  before  the 
Decree  of  the  Will,  are  in  a  State,  which,  if  one  pleafes,  may 
be  called  Indifferency  ;  and  as  far  as  this  Indifferency  reaches, 
a  Man  is  fiee,  and  no  farther  :  V.  g.  I  have  the  Ability  to  move 
my  Hand,  or  to  let  it  reft,  that  operative  Power  is  indifferent  to 
move,  or  not  to  move  my  Hand  :  I  am  then,  in  that  refpefl,  per- 
fectly free.     My  Will  determines  that  operative  Power  to  Reft, 
I  am  yet  free,  becaufe  the  Indifferency  of  that  my  operative 
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Power  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft,  ftill  remains  ;  the  Powei"  of  moving 
my  Hand  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  Determination  of  my  Will, 
which  at  prefent  orders  Reft ;  the  Indifferency  of  that  Power  to 
aft,  or  not  to  aft,  is  juft  as  it  was  before,  as  will  appear,  if  the 
Will  puts  it  to  the  Trial,  by  ordering  the  contrary.  But  if,  dur- 
ing the  Reft  of  my  Hand,  it  be  feized  by  a  fudden  Palfy,  the  /«- 
differency  of  that  operative  Power  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  Liber- 
ty ;  I  have  no  longer  Freedom  in  that  Refpeft,  but  am  under  a 
Neceflity  of  letting  m.y  Hand  reft.  On  the  other  fide,  if  my 
Hand  be  put  into  Motion,  by  a  Convulfion,  the  Indifferency  of 
that  operative  Faculty  is  taken  av/ay  by  that  Motion,  and  my 
Libeny  in  that  Cafe  is  loft  :  For  I  am  under  a  Neceftity  of  hav- 
ing my  Hand  move.  I  have  added  this,  to  ftiew  in  what  fort  of 
Indifferency  Liberty  feems  to  me  to  confift,  and  not  in  any  other, 
real,  or  imaginary. 

6.  72.  True  Notions  concerning  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Liberty,  are  of  fo  great  Importance,  that  I  hope  I  ftiall  be  par- 
doned this  DigrefTion,  which  my  attempt  to  explain  it,  has  led 
me  into.  The  Ideas  of  Will,  Volition ,  Liberty,  and  Neceffity,  in 
this  Chapter  of  Power,  came  naturally  in  my  way.  In  a  former 
Edition  of  this  Treatiie,!  gave  an  Account  of  my  Thoughts  con- 
cerning them,  according  to  the  Light  I  then  had  :  And  now,  as 
a  Lover  of  Truth,  and  not  a  Worftiipper  of  my  own  Doftrines, 
I  own  fome  Change  of  my  Opinion,  which,  I  think,  I  have  dif- 
covered  Ground  for.  In  what  I  firft  writ,  I  with  an  unbiafled 
Indifferency  followed  Truth,  whither  I  thought  ftie  led  me.  But 
neither  being  fo  vain  as  to  fancy  Infallibility,  nor  fo  difingcnuous 
as  to  diffcmble  my  Miftakes,for  fear  of  blemilTiing  my  Reputation, 
I  have,  with  the  fame  fincere  Defign  for  Truth  only,  not  been 
aftiamed  to  publifh  what  a  feverer  Enquiry  has  fuggeftcd.  It 
is  not  impoihble,  but  that  fome  may  think  my  former  Notions 
right,  and  fome,  (as  I  have  already  found)  thefe  latter,  and 
fome  neither.  I  ftiall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  Variety  in  Mens 
Opinions ;  impartial  Deduftions  of  Reafon  in  controverted 
Points  being  fo  very  rare,  and  exaft  ones  in  abftraft  Notions 
notfo  very  eafy,  efpecially  if  of  any  Length.  And,  therefore,  I 
fliould  think  myfdf  not  a  little  beholden  to  any  one,  who  would, 
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upon  thefe,  or  any  other  Grounds,  fairly  clear  this  Subject  of 
Liberty  from  any  Difficulties  that  may  yet  remain. 

Before  I  clofe  this  Chapter,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  to  our 
Purpofe,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  Conceptions  about  Poiver^ 
if  we  make  our  Thoughts  take  a  little  more  exaft  Survey  of  y/c- 
ikn.  I  have  faid  above,  that  we  have  Ideas  but  of  two  Sorts 
of  Adkrif  viz.  Motion  and  Thinking.  Thefe,  in  truth,  tho'  call- 
ed and  counted  ASiims^  yet,  if  nearly  confider'd,  will  not  be 
found  to  be  always  perfeftly  fo.  For,  if  1  miftake  not,  there  are 
Inftances  of  both  Kinds,  which,  upon  due  Confideration,  will  be 
found  rather  Pajfions  than  Anions,  and  confequently  fo  far  tho 
Effefls  barely  of  pafTive Powers  in  thofe  Subjects,  which,  yet,  on 
their  account  are  thought  Agents.  For  in  thefe  Inflances,  the 
Subftance  that  hath  Motion,  or  Thought,  receives  the  ImprelTi- 
cn,  whereby  it  is  put  into  that  Acfion  purely  from  without,  and 
fo  adts  merely  by  the  Capacity  it  has  to  receive  fuch  an  Impref- 
fion  from  fome  external  Agent ;  and  fuch  a  Power  is  not  pro- 
perly an  Aflive  Power,  but  a  mere  PalTivc  Capacity  in  the  Sub- 
ject. Sometimes  the  Subftance,  or  Agent,  puts  itfelf  intoy^c-. 
tion  by  its  own  Powder,  and  this  is  properly  A^ive  Poiver. 
Whatfoever  Modification  a  Subftance  has,  whereby  it  produces 
any  Etfe(ft,  that  is  called  Action;  v.  g.  a  folid  Subftance,  by  Mo- 
tion, operates  on,  or  alters  the  fenfible/rt^^^?/  of  another  Subftance, 
and,  therefore,  this  Modification  of  Motion  we  call  A6lion.  But 
yet  this  Motion  in  that  folid  Subftance  is,  when  rightly  confi- 
dered,  but  a  PafTion,  if  it  received  it  only  from  fome  external 
Agent.  So  that  the  A^ive  Power  of  Motion  is  in  no  Subftance, 
which  cannot  begin  Motion  in  itfelf,  or  in  another  Subllance, 
ivhen  at  Reft.  So  likewife  in  Thinking,  a  Power  to  receive  Ideas, 
or  Thoughts,  from  the  Operation  of  any  external  Subftance,  is 
called  a  Power  of  Thinking:  But  this  is  but  a  Pajprce Power,  of 
Capacity.  But  to  be  able  to  bring  into  View  Ideas  out  of  Sight, 
at  one's  own  Choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks 
fit,  this  is  an  Aaive  Poiver.  This  Reflexion  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
to  preferve  us  from  Miftakes  about  Powers  and  Anions,  which 
Grammar,  and  the  common  Frame  of  Languages,  may  be  apt 
to  lead  us  into:    Since  what  is  ftgnified  by  Verbs  that  Gram, 
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marians  call  Mive,  does  not  always  fignify  J^^}lon  ;  v.  g.  this 
Propofition,  1  fee  the  Moon,  or  a  Star,  or  I  feel  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  tho'  exprefled  by  a  Ferb  J^ive,  does  not  fignify  any 
Aftion  in  me,  whereby  1  operate  on  thofe  Subftances  ;  but  the 
Reception  of  the  Ideas  of  Light,  Roundnefs,  and  Heat,  where- 
in I  am  not  aftive,  but  barely  pafTive,  and  cannot  in  that  Pofi- 
tion  of  my  Eyes,  or  Body,  avoid  receiving  them.  But  when  I 
turn  my  Eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  Body  out  of  the 
Sun-beams,  I  am  properly  aftive;  becaufe  of  my  own  Choice, 
by  a  Power  within  myfelf,  I  put  myfelf  into  that  Motion.  Such 
an  Ji^io}i  is  the  Froduft  ofJ^ive  Pouvr. 

§.  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  fhort  Draught,  given  a  View  of 
our  original  Ideas,  from  whence  all  the  refl:  are  derived,  and 
of  which  they  are  made  up ;  which,  if  I  would  confider,  as  a 
Philofopher,  and  examine  on  what  Caufes  they  depend,  and  of 
what  they  are  made,  I  believe,  they  all  might  be  reduced  to 
thefe  few  primary  and  original  ones,  viz. 

Extenjion, 

Solidity, 

Mobility,  or  the  Power  of  being  movdd ; 

which  by  our  Senfes  we  receive  from  the  Body: 

Perceptivity,  or  the  Power  of  Perception,  or  Thinking; 
Motixuty,  or  the  Power  of  Moving ; 

which,  by  Reflexion,  we  receive  from  our  Minds.  I  crave  Leave 
to  make  ufc  of  thefe  two  new  Words,  to  avoid  the  Danger  of 
being  miftaken  in  the  \J{e  of  thofe  which  are  equivocal.  To 
which  if  we  add, 

Exiflence, 
Duration, 
Number; 

which  belonged  both  to  one  and  the  other,  wc  have,  per- 
haps, all  the  Original  Ideas,  on  which  the  reft  depend.  For,  by 
thefe,  I  imagine,  might  be  explained  the  Nature  of  Colours, 
Sounds,  Taftes,  Smells,  and  all  other  Ideas  we  have,  if  we  had 
butFaculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  fcvcraUy  modified  Ex- 
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tenfions,  and  Motions  of  thofe  minute  Bodies,  •which  produce 
thofe  feveral  Senfations  in  us.  But  my  prefent  Purpofe  being 
only  to  enquire  into  the  Knowledge  the  Mind  has  of  Things, 
by  thofe  Ideas  and  Appearances,  which  God  has  fitted  it  to 
receive  from  them,  and  how  the  Mind  comes  by  that  Know- 
ledge, rather  than  into  their  Caufes,  or  Manner  of  Produftion ; 
I  fhall  not,  contrary  to  the  Defign  of  this  Effay,  fet  myfelf  to  en- 
quire Philofophically  into  the  peculiar  Conltitution  of  Bodies, 
and  the  Configuration  of  Parts,  whereby  they  have  the  Power 
to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of  their  fenfible  Qualities:  I  fhall  not 
enter  any  farther  into  that  Difquifition  ;  it  fufficing  to  my  Pur- 
pofe to  obferve,  That  Gold,  or  Saffron,  has  a  Power  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  Idea  of  Yellow ;  and  Snow,  or  Milk,  the  Idea 
of  White ;  which  we  can  only  have  by  our  Sight,  without  exa- 
mining the  Texture  of  the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies,  or  the  parti- 
cular Figures,  or  Motion,  of  the  Particles,  which  rebound  from 
them,  to  caufe  in  us  that  particular  Senfation ;  Tho',  when  we 
go  beyond  the  bare  Ideas  of  our  Minds,  and  would  enquire  in- 
to their  Caufes,  we  cannot  conceive  any  Thing  elfe  to  be  in  any 
fenfible  Objeft,  whereby  it  produces  different  Ideas  in  us,  but 
the  different  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  its 
infenfible  Parts. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

Of  Mixed  Modes, 

Mixed  Modes,         §.  t .  TT  AVI  N  G  treated  o^ fimple  Modes 
\     J    in  the  foregoing  Chapters,  and 


u^hat 


given  feveral  Inl^ances  of  fome 
of  the  mofl:  confiderable  of  them,  to  ftiew  what  they  are,  and 
how  we  come  by  them ;  we  are  now  in  the  next  Place  to  confi- 
der  thofe  we  call  Mixed  Modes ;  fuch  are  the  complex  Ideas,  we 
mark  by  the  Names  Obligation,  Drunkennefs,  a  Lie,  &c.  which, 
confifting  of  feveral  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas  of  different 
Kinds,  I  have  calkd  Mixed  3iodes,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  the 
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more  fimple  Modes,  which  confift  only  of  fimple  Ideas  of  the 
fame  Kind.  Thefe  Mixed  Modes  being  alfo  fuch  Combinations 
of  fimple  Ideas  J  as  are  not  looked  upon  to  be  Charadleriftical 
Marks  of  any  real  Beings  that  have  a  Heady  Exiftence,  but  Matter- 
ed and  independent  Ideas,  put  together  by  the  Mind,  are  there- 
dilHnguilhed  from  the  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances. 

6.  2.  That  the  Mind,  in  refpeft  of  its  fimple     „^  .   , 
Ideas,  IS  •wholly  pallive,  and  receives  them  all    j^i^^jj 
from  the  Exigence  and  Operations  of  Things, 
fuch  as  Senfation,  or  Reflexion,  offers  them,  without  being  able 
to  make  any  one  Idea,  Experience  ftiews  us.    But,  if  we  atten- 
tively confider  thefe  Ideas  I  c^\  Mixed  Modes,  we  are  now  fpcak- 
ing  of,  we  (hall  find  their  Original  quite  different.   The  Mind 
often  exercifes  an  Active  Poiuer,  in  making  thefe  fcveral  Combina- 
tions :  For,  it  being  once  furnifhed  with  fimple  Ideas,  it  can  put 
them  together,  in  feveral  Compofitions,  and  fo  make  Variety  of 
complex  Ideas,  without  examining  whether  they  exift  fo  toge- 
ther in  Nature.     And  hence,  I  think,  it  is,  that  thefe  Ideas  are 
called  Notions,  as  if  they  had  their  original,  and  conftant  Exig- 
ence, more  in  the  Thoughts  of  Men,  than  in  the  Reality  of 
Things  ;  and  to  form  fuch  Ideas,  it  fufficed,  that  the  Mind  puts 
the  Parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  confiftent  in  the 
-  Underflanding,  without  confidering  whether  they  had  any  real 
Being ;  tho'  I  do  not  deny,  but  feveral  of  them  might  be  tak- 
en from  Obfervation,  and  the  Exillence  of  feveral  fimple  Ideas  fo 
combined,  as  they  are  put  together  in  the  Ufiderftanding.  For  the 
Man,  who  firfi:  framed  the  Idea  of  Hypcrify,  might  have  either 
taken  it  at  firfl  from  the  Obfervation  of  one,  who  made  fliew  of 
good  Qualities  which  he  had  not ;  or  elfe  have  framed  that  /- 
dea  in  his  Mind,  without  having  any  fuch  Pattern  to  fafhion  it 
by :    For  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  Beginning  of  Languages,  and 
Societies  of  Men,  feveral  of  thofe  complex  Ideas,  which  were 
confequent  to  the  Conftitutions  eflablifhed  amongfl  them,  mufi: 
needs  have  been  in  the  Minds  of  Men,  before  they  exifled  any 
where  elfe  ;  and  that  many  Names,  that  flood  for  fuch  complex 
Ideas,  were  in  ufe,  and  fo  thofe  Ideas  framed,  before  the  Combi- 
nations  they  ftood  for  ever  exifted. 
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So?njimcs  got  $•  3'  Indeed,  now  that  Languages  are  made, 

iy  the  Expl't-        and  abound  with  Words  (landing  for  fuch  Com- 
catio7i  oj  their       binations,  a?J  nfual  Way  of  getting  thefe  complex 
ames.  Ideas,  Is  by  the  Explication  ofthofe  Terms  that 

Hand  for  them.  For,  confifting  of  a  Company  of  fimple  Ideas  ^ 
combined,  they  may,  by  Words  Handing  for  thofe  fimple  Ideas^ 
be  reprefented  to  the  Mind  of  one  who  underftands  thofe  Words, 
tlio'that  complex  Combination  of  fimple  Ideas  were  never  offer- 
ed to  his  Mind,  by  the  real  Exifience  of  Things.  Thus  a  Man 
may  come  to  have  the  Idea  of  Sacrilege ,  or  Murder,  by  enume- 
rating to  him  the  ^vixv^Xt  Ideas  which  thefe  Words  ftand  for,  with- 
out ever  feeing  either  of  them  committed. 

eri    T^r       \-  5.  4. EvERY /Jf/xf^/ ^Tfo^t",  confifiinff  of  manv 

^he  Navie  ties  •>_    ^  ^         ^  i>  3 

the  Parts  of  diftincft,  fimple  Ideas,  it  feems  reafonable  to  en-~ 
Mixed  Modes  quire,  whence  it  has  its  Unity;  and  how  fuch  a 
into  one  Idea.  ^^^^^{^  Multitude  comes  to  make  but  one  Idea, 
fince  that  Combination  does  not  always  exill  together  in  Na- 
ture ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  It  is  plain,  it  has  its  Unity  from  an 
A6t  of  the  Mind,  combining  thofe  feveral  fimple  /(r/f^-zj- together, 
and  confidering  them  as  one  complex  one,  confifiing  ofthofe 
Parts ;  and  the  Mark  of  this  Union,  or  that  which  is  looked  on 
generally  to  complete  it,  is  one  Name  given  to  that  Combina- 
tion. For  it  is  by  their  Names,  that  Men  commonly  regulate 
their  Account  of  their  diftin6l  Species  of  Mixed  Modes,  feldom 
allowing,  or  confidering,  any  Number  of  fimple  Ideas,  to  make 
one  complex  one,  but  fuch  CoUe^Slions  as  there  be  Names  for. 
Thus,  tho'  the  killing  of  an  old  Man  be  as  fit  in  Nature  to  be 
imited  into  one  complex  Idea,  as  the  killing  a  Man's  Father ; 
yet,  there  being  no  Name  {landing  precifely  for  the  one,  as  there 
is  the  Name  of  Parricide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for 
a  particular,  complex/^d"^,  nor  a  difiinft  Species  of  Aftions  from 
that  of  killing  a  young  Man,  or  any  other  Man. 

$.  5.  If  we  flaould  enquire  a  little  farther,  to 

rhe  Caufe  of       ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  jg  ^^^^  occafions  Men  to  make  feveral 

Hodcf.  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  into  diftinft,  and, 

as  it  were,  fettled  Modes,  and  negle(^t  others, 

which,  in  the  Nature  of  Things  themfelves,  have  as  much  an 

Aptncfs 
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Aptnefs  to  be  combined,  and  make  diftinft  IdeaSj  we  fliall  find 
the  Reafon  of  it  to  be  the  End  of  Language  ;  which  being  to 
mark,  or  communicate  Mens  Thoughts  to  one  another,  with  all 
the  Difpatch  that  may  be,  they  ufually  make  fuch  Colleftions  of 
Ideas  into  complex  Modes,  and  affixNames  to  them,as  they  have 
frequent  Ufe  of,  in  theirWayof  Living,andConverfation;  leaving 
others,  which  they  have  but  feldom  an  Occafion  to  mention, 
loofe,  and  without  Names,  that  tie  them  together:  They  rather 
chufmg  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need)  fuch  Ideas  as  make 
them  up,  by  the  particular  Names  that  (land  for  them,  than  to 
trouble  their  Memories  by  multiplying  of  complex  Ideas  with. 
Names  to  them,  which  they  (hall  feldom,  or  never,  have  any 
Occafion  to  make  ufe  of. 

$.  6.  T  H IS  fhews  us  how  it  comes  to  pafsy  that  Why  Words  in 
there  are  in  every  Lanmape  many  particular  ^"'  ^^"g^^^i^f 
Words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  one  Jingle  filtering  in  an^ 
Word  of  another:  For  the  feveralFafhions,  Cuf-  father. 
toms,  and  Manners  of  one  Nation,  making  feveral  Combinati- 
ons of  Ideas  familiar  and  neceffary  in  one,  which  another  Peo- 
ple have  never  had  Occafion  to  make,  or,  perhaps,  fo  much  as 
take  notice  of;  names  come  of  Courfe  to  be  annexed  to  them, 
to  avoid  long  Paraphrafes  in  Things  of  daily  Converfation ;  and 
fo  tiiey  become  fo  many  diflin£l  complex  M-^j  in  ti.eir  Minds. 
Thus  or§a>{io-/^o?  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  Profcriptio  amongft  the 
Romans f  were  Words,  which  ether  Languages  had  noNames  that 
exaftly  anfwered,  becaule  they  flood  for  complex  Ideas,  which 
were  not  in  the  Minds  of  the  Men  of  other  Nations.  Where 
there  was  no  fuch  Cuftom,  there  was  no  Notion  of  any  fuch 
A<^ions  ;  no  Ufe  of  fuch  Combinations  of  Ideas,  as  were  united, 
and,  as  it  were,  tied  together  by  thofe  Terms :  And,  therefore, 
in  other  Countries,  there  were  no  Names  for  them. 

§.  7.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the  Reafon,  why  j^ndLangua- 
Languages  conjiantly  change,  take  up  new,  and  ^^^  change. 
lay  by  old  Terras  :  Becaufe  Change  of  Cuftoms  and  Opinions 
bringing  with  it  new  Combinations  of  Ideas,  which  it  is  neccf- 
far}'  frequently  to  think  on,  and  talk  about,  new  Names,  to  avoid 
long  Defcriptions,  are  annexed  to  thcjn ;  and  fo  they  become 
Vol.  L  M  ra  new 
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new  Species  of  complex  Modes.  \V  hat  a  Number  of  different 
Ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapt  up  in  one  fhort  Sound,  and  how 
much  of  our  Time  and  Breath  is  thereby  faved,  any  one  will 
fee,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  enumerate  all  the  Ideas  that 
either  Reprieve,  or  Jppeal,  Hands  for ;  and,  inftead  of  either  of 
thofe  Names,  ufe  a  Periphrafis,  to  make  any  one  underftand 
their  Meaning. 

5. 8. T H o'  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider  this 
IS'Uxed Modes,  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Words, 
where  they  ex-  i     i    •     t-.-  r         i  i  •  i  , 

^n  and  their  Ule  ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take 

thus  much  notice  here  of  the  Names  oi  IMixed 
Modes;  which  being  fleeting,  and  tranfient  Combinations  of  fim- 
fAeldeas,  which  have  but  a  fhort  Exiflence  any  where,  but  in  the 
Minds  of  Men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  Exif  Icnce  than 
whilfl  they  are  thought  on,  I^ave  not  fo  much  any  ivkere  the  Ap- 
pear ance  of  a  cor.Jlant  andlajling  Ex'^JletKey  as  in  their  Names : 
Which  are,  therefore,  in  theie  fort  oi  Ideas ^  very  apt  to  be  tak- 
en for  the  Ideas  themfelves.  For,  if  we  fhould  enquire  where 
the  Idea  of  a  Triumph,  or  Jpothe':>Jis  exifts,  it  is  evident,  they 
could  neither  of  them  exifl  altogether  any  where  in  the  Things 
themfelves,  being  Aftions  that  require  Time  to  their  Perform- 
ance, and  fo  could  never  all  exifi  together :  And,  as  to  the  Minds 
ofMen,where  tY^eldeas  of  thefc  Actions  are  fuppofedtobelodged, 
they  have  there  too  a  very  uncertain  Exiflence;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  apt  to  annex  them  to  the  Names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

§.9. There  are,  therefore,  tl.reeH'aysivhere- 
fh^UtlFci  ^^  "''■^^^^  ^^-^  c^niplex  Ideas  0/  Pdixed  Modes. 
Mixed  Modes.      ^ '  ^Y  Experience  and  Cbfervation  of  Things 

themfelves.  Thus  by  feeing  two  Men  wrcftle,  or 
fence^  we  get  the  Idea  of  Wreilling,  or  Fencing.  2.  By  Inven- 
tion, or  voluntary  putting  together  of  feveral  fimple  Ideas  in 
our  own  blinds  :  So  he  that  fiift  invented  Printing,  or  Etching, 
had  an  Idea  of  it  in  his  Mind,  before  it  ever  exiiled.  3.  Which 
is  the  mofl  ufual  way,  by  explaining  the  Names  of  Adlions  we 
never  fiw,  or  Notions  we  cannot  fee  ;  and  by  enumerating,  and 
thereby,  as  it  were,  fetting  before  our  Imaginations  all  thofc 
Ideas,  which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and  are  the  conflituent 

Faits 
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Parts  of  them.    For,  having,  by  Senfation  and  Reflexion^  ftored' 
our  Minds  with  fimple  IdeaSj  and  by  Ufe  goC  the  Names  that 
Hand  for  them,  we  can,  by  thofe  Names,  reprefent  to  another 
any  complex  Idea  we  would  have  him  conceive  ;  fo  that  it  has 
in  it  no  fimple  Ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has,  with  us,  the 
fam^e  Name  for.     For  all  our  complex  Ideas  are  ultimately  re- 
fjlvable  into  fimple  M-^/,  of  which  they  are  compounded,  and 
originally  made  up,  tho'^  perhaps,  their  immediate  Ingredients, 
as  I  may  fo  fay,  are  alfo  complex  Ideas.  Thus  the  Mixed  Mode, 
which  the  Word  Lie  ftands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas  .* 
I .  Articulate  Sounds.  2.  Certain  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speak- 
er.    3.  Thofe  Words  the  Signs  of  thofe /c/e^//.  4.  Thofe  Signs 
put  together  by  Affirmation,  or  Negation,  otherwife  than  the 
Ideas  they  ftand  for,  are  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.   I  think,  I 
need  not  go  any  farther  in  the  Analyfis  of  that  complex  Idea, 
we  call  a  Lie :  What  I  have  faid,  is  enough  to  fhew,  that  it  is 
made  up  of  fimple  Ideas  :  And  it  could  not  but  be  an  offenfive 
Tedioufnefs  to  my  Reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  more  minute 
Enumeration  of  every  particular  fimple  Idea,  that  goes  to  this 
complex  one ;  which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  he  cannot  but 
be  able  to  make  out  to  himfelf.  The  fame  may  be  done  in  all 
our  complex  Ideas  whatfoever  ;  which,  however  compounded, 
and  decompounded,  may,  at  laft,  be  refolved  into  fimple  Ideas, 
which  are  all  the  Materials  of  Knowledge,  or  Thought,  we  have, 
or  can  have;  nor  fhall  we  have  Reafon  to  fear,  that  the  Mind  is 
hereby  flinted  to  too  fcanty  a  Number  of  Ideas,  if  we  confSier 
what  an  inexhauftible  Stock  of  fimple  Modes,  Number  and  Fi- 
gure alone  affords  us.  How  far  then  Mixed  Modes, which  admit  of 
the  various  Combinations  of  different  fimple  Ideas,  and  their  in- 
finite Modes, -are  from  being  few  and  fcanty,  we  may  eafily  ima- 
gine.    So  that  before  wc  have  done,  we  fliall  Cee,  that  no  body 
need  be  afraid,  he  fhall  not  have  Scope  and  Compafs  enough  for 
his  Thoughts  to  range  in,  tho'  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined 
only  to  fimple  Ideas,  received  from  Senfation,  or  Reflexion,  and 
their  feveral  Combinations. 

§.  I  o.  It  is  worth  our  obfcrving,  which  cf  all    Motion,  Think' 
turfvn^le  Ideas  have  been  moji  vvJifed,  and  had    "'-  >  ^"d Power, 

mojl 
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have  been  mojl    mofi  Mixed  Modes  made  out  oftheniy  with  Names 
modified.  ^/uf«  to  them:  And  thofc  have  been  thefe  three; 

Thinking,  and  Motion,  (which  are  the  two  Ideas  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  A6lion)  and  Power,  from  whence  thefc 
Aftions  are  conceived  to  flow.  Thefe  fimple  Ideas,  I  fay,  of 
Thinking,  Motion,  and  Power,  have  been  thofe  which  have  been 
moft  modified;  and  out  of  whofe  Modifications  have  been  made 
mofl:  complex  Modes,  with  Names  to  them.  For  Aftion  being 
the  great  Bufinefs  of  Mankind,  and  the  whole  Matter  about 
which  all  Laws  are  converfant,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  feveral 
Modes  of  Thinking  and  Motion  fiiouid  be  taken  notice  of,  the 
Ideas  of  them  obferved,  and  laid  up  in  the  Memory,  and  have 
Names  affigncd  to  them;  without  which.  Laws  could  be  but  ill- 
made,  orVice  andDiforder  repreffed.  Nor  could  any  Communica- 
tion be  well  had  amongft  Men,  without  fuch  complex  Ideas y  with 
Names  to  them :  And,  therefore,  Menjhave  fettled  Names,  and 
fuppofed  fettled  Ideas,  in  their  Minds,  of  Modes  of  Aclions,  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  Caufes,  Means,  Objefts,  Ends,  Inftruments, 
Time,  Place,  and  other  Circumftances;  and  alfo  of  their  Pow- 
ers fitted  for  thofe  A£lions,  v.g.  Boldnefs  is  the  Power  to  fpcak, 
or  do  what  we  intend,  before  others,  without  Fear,  or  Difor- 
der  ;  and  the  Greeks  call  the  Confidence  of  Speaking,  by  a  pecu- 
liar Name,  va.'^^r.a-M:  Which  Power,  or  Ability  in  Man,  of  do- 
ing any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the 
fame  thing,  is  that  Idea  we  name  Habit:  When  it  is  forward,  and 
ready  upon  every  Occalion  to  break  into  Adion,  we  call  it  Dif- 
^ojition.  Thus  Tejtinefs  is  a  Difpofition,  or  Aptnefs,  to  be  angry. 
To  conclude,  Let  us  examine  any  Modes  of  A£lion,  v.  g.  Coti- 
Jideration  and  Ajfent,  which  are  A(Si:ions  of  the  Mind ;  Rutining 
and  Speaking,  wiiich  are  A(5lions  of  the  Body;  Revenge  and  Mur- 
der, which  are  Anions  of  both  together,  and  ^ve  fiiall  find  them 
but  (o  many  CoUedlions  ofjimple  Ideas,  which,  together,  make  up 
the  complex  ones  fignified  by  thofe  Names. 
Several  Words  §.  II.  Power  being  the  Source  from  whence 

jcemnig  to  fig-    ^jj  ^ftion  proceeds, the Subfiances wherein  thefe 
fufyySiiion,  fi^.      ,,  ,  ,  ,  .    „  . 

mfv  ht  the  Ef'     l^o'^vers  arc,  when  they  exert  this  Power  mto 

fit.  A<^,  arc  calkdC^if/cs;  and  the  Subftanceswhich 

thereupon 
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thereupon  are  produced,  or  the  fimple  Ideas,  which  are  introdu- 
ced into  any  Subjeft,  by  the  exerting  of  that  Power,  are  called 
Effe^s.  The  Efficacy,  whereby  the  new  Subftance,  or  Idea,  is 
produced,  is  called^  in  the  Subjedl  exerting  that  Power,  ASiion; 
but  in  the  Subjeft,  wherein  any  fimple  Idea  is  changed^  or  pro- 
duced, it  is  called  PaJJlon:  Which  Efficacy,  however  various, 
and  the  Efte6ls  almoft  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it, 
in  intelleftual  Agents,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  Modes  of  Think- 
ing and  Willing ;  in  corporeal  Agents,  nothing  elfe  but  Modifi- 
cations of  Motion.  I  fay,  I  think,  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  a- 
ny  other  but  thefe  two  :  For  whatfoever  fort  of  A61ion,  befides 
tliefe,  produces  any  Effefts,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  no  Notion, 
nor  Idea  of  j  and  fo  it  is  quite  remote  from  my  Thoughts,  Ap- 
prehenfions,  and  Knowledge,  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as 
five  other  Senfes,  or  as  the  Ideas  of  Colours  to  a  blind  Man:  And, 
therefore,  tnany  Words,  ivhichfeem  to  exprefs  fome  A^ion,  fignify 
nothing  of  the  A(Slion,  or  Modus  Operandi  at  all,  but  barely  the 
Effeiiy  with  fome  Circumfl:ances  of  the  Subject  wrought  on,  or 
Caufe  operating,  v.g.  Creation,  Annihilation,  contain  in  them 
no  Idea  of  the  Aftion,  or  Manner,  whereby  they  are  produced, 
but  barely  of  the  Caufe,  and  theThing  done.  And  when  a  Coun- 
tryman fays  the  Cold  freezes  Water,  tho'  the  Word  Freezing 
feems  to  import  {omeA^ion,  yet  truly  it  fignifies  nothing  but  the 
EfFe6V,  viz.  that  Water,  that  was  before  fluid,  is  become  hard 
and  confiftent,  without  containing  any  Ideas  of  the  Aftion  where- 
by it  is  done. 

$.  I2.IthinkI  fliall  not  need  to  remark  here.  Mixed  Modes, 
that  tho' Power  and  Action  make  the  greateft  '"/"^'^^/^  "f  <>' 
Part  of  Mixed  Modes,  mark'd  by  Names,  and 
famiUar  in  the  Minds  and  Mouths  of  Men  ;  yet  other  fimple 
Ideas,  and  their  feveral  Combinations,  are  not  excluded :  Much 
lefs,  I  think,  will  it  be  necejfary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  Mix* 
ed  Modes,  which  have  been  fettled,  with  Names  to  them.  That 
would  be  to  make  a  Dictionary  of  the  greatcft  Part  of  the  Words 
made  ufc  of  in  Divinity,  Ethics,  Law,  and  Politics,  and  feveral 
other  Sciences.  All  that  is  requifite  to  my  prefent  Defign,  is,  to 
Jhew  what  fort  Qi Ideas  thofc  are,  which  1  call  Mixed  Modes;  how 

the 
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the  Mind  comes  by  them,  and  that  they  are  Compofitions,  made 
up  of  fimple  Ideas,  got  from  Senfation  and  Reflexion ;  which,  I 
fuppofe,  I  have  done. 

CHAP.      XXIII. 

Of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Suh fiances. 

Ideas  of^ub'  §.  i .  f  ■  -"  H  E  Mind  being, as  I  have  declared, 
fiances,  ho-a>  |       f^mifhed  with  a  great  Number  of 

made.  JL  ^  i  .    i_ 

the  fimple  Ideas,  conveyed  m  by 

the  Senfes,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  Things,  or,  by  Reflexi- 
on, on  its  own  Operations,  takes  notice  alfo,  that  a  certain  Num- 
ber of  thefe  fimple  Ideas  go  conftantly  together;  which  being 
prefumed  to  belong  to  one  Thing,  and  Words  being  fuited  to 
common  Apprehenfions,  and  made  ufe  of  for  quick  Difpatch, 
are  called,  fo  united  in  one  Subjeft,  by  one  Name ;  which,  by 
Inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of,  and  confider  as 
one  fimple  Idea,  which,  indeed,  is  a  Complication  of  many  Ideas 
together  ;  Becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not  imagining  how  thefe  fim- 
ple Ideas  can  fubfill  by  themfelves,  we  accuftom  ourfelvcs  to  fup- 
pofe  fome  SubJJratum,  wherein  they  do  iublift,  and  from  which 
they  do  refult ;  which,  therefore,  we  call  Subfiance  *. 

$.  2.  So 

*  This  Seflion,  which  was  intended  only  to  fliew,  how  the  In- 
dividuals of  dilliiK^  Species  of  Subftances  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  fimple  Ideas,  and  fo  to  have  fimple  Names,  viz.  from  the  fuppof- 
ed  fimple  Subjirahmi,  or  Std>j}a7:ce,  which  was  look'd  upon  as  the 
Thing  itfelf,  in  which  inhere,  and  from  which  refulted  that  Compli- 
cation o?  Ideas,  by  which  it  was  reprefented  to  us,  hath  been  mifta- 
ken  for  an  Account  of  the  Idea  of  Subftance  in  general ;  and,  as  fuch, 
hath  been  reprefented  in  thefe  Woi'ds ;  But  how  comes  the  gcfieral 
Idea  of  Subftance  to  be  fra?7ied  hi  our  Mi  fids  P  Is  this  by  abjtraftivg 
and  enlarging  fimple  Ideas?  No:   '  But  it  is  by  a  Complication  of 

*  many  fimple  Ideas  together :   Becaufe  not  imagining  how  thefe  fim- 

*  pie  Ideas  can  fubfift  by  themfelves,  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fup- 

*  pofe  fome  Subflratum  wherein  they  do  fubfift,  and  from  whence 
'  they  do  refult ;  which  therefore  we  call  Subftance.'  j1)idis  this  all 
indeed,  that  is  to  be  faid  for  the  Being  of  Subfiance,  That  we  accuftom 

ourfelves 
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§.  2.  So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  himfelf    Our  Idea  of 
concerning  his  Notion  cfpure  Suhjiance  in  gene-    ^^'"fl^"t<:e  if^ 
ral,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  Idea  of  it  at  all, 
hut  only  a  Suppofition  of  he  knows  not  what  Support  of  fuch 
Qualities,  which  are  capable  of  producing  fimple  Ideas  in  us ; 
which  Qualities  are  commonly  called  Accidents.     If  any  one 
fiiould  be  aflced,  what  is  the  Subjeft,  wherein  Colour,or  Weight, 
inheres  ?  he  would  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  the  folid,  extended 
Parts  :  And  if  he  were  demanded,  what  is  it,  that  Solidity  and 
Extenfion  inhere  in,  lie  would  not  be  in  a  much  better  Cafe, 

than 

ourfelves  to  fuppofe  a  Suhflratiwi?  Is  that  Cuflom  grou7ided  upon  true- 
ReaJ'on,  or  not  ?  If  not,  theti  Acc'idejits  atid  Modes  mujl  fuhfijl  ofthem- 
felves  ;  and  thefe  fimple  Ideas  7ieeds  Jio  Tortoife  to  fupport  thefn  :  For 
Figures  atid  Colours y  &c.  wotcld  do  well  enough  of  t ht;7uf elves,  bui  for 
fojue  Fancies  Men  have  accujiomed  themjeives  to. 

To  which  Objedlion  of  the  Birhop  oiWorcefter, 
our  Author  *  anfwers  thus :  Herein  your  Lordfliip  (*)  hi  his  firfl 
feems  to  charge  me  with  two  Faults  :  One,  That  I  Letter totheBi- 
onake  the  general  Idea  cfSubfance  to  be  frained,  7iot  fl?op  0/ Worce- 
by  abftra6ti/tg  and  e7ilargi7ig  fwiple  Ideas,  but  by  a  iter,  P.  2  7,&c. 
Co7)ipiicatioii  of  i7ia77y  fwiple  Ideas  together:  The  o- 
ther,  as  if  I  hadfaid,  the  Bei7ig  ofSubJianceh.a.d  no  other  Foundation, 
but  the  Fancies  of  Men. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  yourLordfhip,  That 
I  fay,  in  more  Places  than  one,  and  particularly  Book  III.  Chap.  3. 
§.6.  and  Book  I.  Chap.  il.  \.  9.  where,  exprofejfoy  I  treat  of  Ab- 
Ilraiftion  and  general  Ideas,  That  they  are  all  made  by  abltrafling; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  That  of  Sub- 
Itance  was  made  any  other  Way  :  However,  my  Pen  might  have  flipt, 
or  the  Negligence  of  Expreflion,  where  I  might  liave  fomething  eHe, 
than  the  general  Idea  of  Subftance  in  View,  might  make  me  feem 
to  fay  fo. 

That  I  was  not  fpeaking  ofthege/ieral  Idea  of  Subfance,  in  the 
PafTage  your  Lordfhip  quotes,  is  manifefl:  from  the  Title  of  that 
Chapter,  which  is.  Of  the  Co'mplex  Ideas  of  Subj}a7ices:  And  the  firft 
SeClion  of  it,  which  your  Lordfhip  cites,  for  thofe  Words  you  have 
fet  down. 

In  which  Words,  I  do  not  obferve  any,  that  deny  ^^ general  Idea 
of  Sub fta/ice  to  be  made  by  Abftradtion ;  nor  any  that  fay,  it  is  made  by 
a  Co/ziplication  of  ma7iy  fimple  Ideas  together.  But  fpeaking,  in  that 
Place,  of  the  Ideas  of  diltindt  Subftances,  fuch  as  Man,  Horfe,  Gold, 
4tc.  I  fay  they  are  made  up  of  certain  Combinations  of  limple/^i?<2J'; 
which  CombinatioDs  are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  fimple 

Idea,, 
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than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who  faying,  that  the  World 
was  fupported  by  a  great  Elephant,  was  afked  what  the  Ele- 
phant refted  on  ?  To  which  his  Anfwer  wae,  a  great  Tortoife : 
But  being  again  prelTed  to  know,  what  gave  fupport  to  the  broad- 
back'd  Tortoife  ?  Replied,  fomething,  he  knew  not  what.  And 
thus  here,  as  in  all  other  Cafes,  where  we  ufe  Words  without 
having  cleai"  and  diftinft  Ideas,  we  talk  like  Children  ;  who  being 
quelHon'd,  what  fuch  a  Thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readi- 
ly give  this  fatisfaftory  Anfwer,  That  it  is  fomething:  Which,  in 
Truth,  fignifies  no  more,  when  fo  ufed,  either  by  Children,  or 

Men, 

Idea,  tho'  they  are  many  ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  Name  o^SuhJlancSf 
tho'  made  up  of  Modes,  from  the  Cuftom  of  fuppofmg  a  Subjlratiiniy 
wherein  that  Combination  does  fubfift.     So  that, in  this  Paragraph, 

I  only  give  an  Account  of  the  Idea  of  diftindl  Subftances,  fuch  as  Oak, 
Elephant,  Iron.,  iyc.  how,  tho'  they  are  made  up  of  diftind  Com- 
plications of  Modes,  yet  they  are  looked  on,  as  one  IdeUy  called  by 
one  Name,  as  making  diftindt  Sorts  of  Subftances. 

Bu  T  that  my  Notion  oi  Subjtancc  in  general,  is  quite  different  from 
thefe,  and  has  no  fuch  Combination  of  limple  Ideas  in  it,  is  eviden  , 
from  the  immediate  following  Words,  where 

II  B.  II.  C.  23.  lay:  ||  <  The  Idea  of  pure  Subjtauce  in  general,  is 
^.2.  *  only  a  SuppoHtion  of  we  know  not  what  Support 

'  of  iuchQiialities  as  are  capable  of  producing  lim- 
'  pie  Ideas  in  us.'  And  thefe  two,  I  plainly  diftinguifh  all  along, 
particularly  where  I  fay,  *  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  fecret  and 
*  AbjiraB  Nature  of  Subftance  in  general,  all  the  Ideas  we  have  of 

<  particular,  diftindt  Subftances,  are  nothing  but  feveral  Combinati- 
'  onsoffimple  Ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  tho'  imknown,Caufe  of  their 

<  Union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  itfelf. 

The  other  Thing  laid  to  my  Charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  Being  of 
Siihjiancs  to  be  doubtful,  or  render'd  it  fo,  by  the  imperfedt  and  ill- 
grounded  Idea  I  have  given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  That 
I  ground  not  the  Being,  but  the  Idea  of  Subftance,  on  our  accuftom- 
ing  ourfelves  to  fuppole  fome  Subjiratum ;  for  'tis  of  the  Idea  alone,  I 
Ipeak  there,  and  not  of  the  Bei?ig  ofSubfance.  And  having  every 
where  affirmed  and  built  upon  it.  That  a  Man  is  a  Subftance,  I  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  quefticn,  or  doubt  of,  the  Being  ofSubjlance,  till 

I  can  queftion,  or  doubt  of,  my  own  Being.  Far- 
Jb.  §.  29.  ther,  I  fay,  *  Senfition  convinces  us,  that  there  are 

*  folid,  extended  Subftances ;  and  Reflexion,  that 
'  there  are  thinking  ones.'  So  that  I  think,  the  Being  of  Subjtance  is 
not  Ihaken,  by  what  I  have  faid  :  And  if  the  Idea  of  it  Ihould  be,  yet 
{fti^Bef/ig  of  Tilings  depending  not  on  oni  Ideas)  ih&Being  of  Sub- 

fiance  f 
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Men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  Thing  they 
pretend  to  know,  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no  difiindV  Idea. 
of  at  all,  and  fo  are  perfe6tly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  Dark. 
The  Idea  then  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  Name 
Subftance,  being  nothing  but  the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  Sup- 
port of  thofe  Qualities  we  find  exifting,  which  we  imagine  can* 
not  i\.\h^\i\.jinerefitbj}ante,  without  fomething  to  fupport  them, 
we  call  that  Support  Suhflantia;  which,  according  to  the  true 
Import  of  the  Word,  is,  in  ^\&\wEngliJ}},Jlandwg  under ,  ox  up" 
holding  *. 

Vol.  I.  N  n  ^.  3.  An 

fiance,  would  not  be  at  all  fhaken,  by  my  faying,  We  had  but  an  oh* 
fcure,imperfe(5t  Idea  of  it,and  that  That  Idia  came  from  our  accuilom- 
ing  ourfelves  to  fuppoi'e  fome  Subjlratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  fhould  fay^ 
We  had  no  Idea  of  Subftance  at  all.  For  a  great  many  Things  may 
be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  Being,  and  be  in  Nature,  of  which  we 
have  no  Ideas.  For  Example  :  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  are 
diltincSt  Species  of  feparate  Spirits,  of  which  yet  we  have  no  diftinft 
Ideas  at  all.  It  cannot  be  queftioned  but  Spirits  have  Ways  of  com- 
municating their  Thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  Idea  of  it  at  all. 

The  Being,  then,  of  Subjtance,ht\ng  I'afe  and  fccure,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  Thing  I  have  laid,  let  us  fee  whether  the  Idea  of  it  be 
not  fo  too.  Your  Lordfhip  aiks,  v/ith  Concern,  And  is  this  all,  in- 
deed, that  is  to  be  f aid  for  the  Being  (if  your  Lordfhip  pleafe,  let  it 
be  the  Idea)  of  Subjtance,  that  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fuppole  a 
Suhjlratian;  is  that  Cujlom  grounded  upon  true  Reafon,  or  no  P  I  have 
laid,  that  it  is  grounded  upon  this,   *  That   we 

*  cannot   conceive  how   fimple    Ideas   of  fenfible     B.  II.  C.  23. 

*  Qualities  fiiould  fubfift  alone,  and,  therefore,  we     \.  ji\. 

*  luppole  them  to  exilt  in,  and  to  be  lijpported  by, 

'  fome  common  Subjedl,  which  Support  we  denote  by  the  Nartie,  Sub- 

*  fiance.'  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  Reafon,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame 
your  Lordfhip  grounds  the  Suppolition  Gt"  a  Subfiratmn  on,  in  thi's 
very  Page  ;  even  on  the  Repugnancy  to  our  Conceptions,  that  Modes 
and  Accidents  Jhouldfubfifi  by  thejnfelves.  So  that  I  have  the  good 
Luck,  here  again,  to  agree  with  your  Lordfhip ;  And  conl'equently 
conclude,  I  have  your  Approbation  in  this.  That  the  Subjlratum  to 
Modes,  or  Accidents,  which  is  our  7d't'«  of  Subftance  in  general,  is 
founded  in  this,  *  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  Modes,  or  Accidents, 
'can  fubfift  by  themlblves.' 

*  From  this  Paragraph,  there  hath  been  raifed  an  Objcftron  by 
the  Bifhop  of  IVorcejUr,  a^  if  our  Author's  D()(5lrine  here  concerning 
Ideas,  had  abnofi  difcarded  Subjiancc  out  of  the  World.  His  Words 
in  this  fecond  Paragraph,  being  brought  10  prove,  that  hois  one  of 

Nn  the 
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§.3.  An  obfcure  and  relative  Idea  of  Sub- 
Qj  the  Sorts  oj  {tance,  in  {general,  bcins  thus  made,  we  come  to 
have  the  Ideas  0/  particular  Sorts  of  SubJianceSf 
by  colledlng  fuch  Combhiations  of  fimple  Ideas,  as  are,  by 
Experience,  and  Obfervation  of  Mens  Senfes,  taken  Notice  of, 
to  exift  together,  and  are,  therefore,  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the 
particular,  internal  Conftitution,  or  unknown  Eflence  of  that 
Subftance.  Thus  we  come  to  have  the  Ideas  of  a  Man,  Horfc, 
.Gold,  Water,  6c.  of  which  Subftances,  whether  any  one  has 
any  other  clear  Idea,  farther  than  of  certain  fimple  Ideas  co-eX' 

ifting 

the  Gentle77ten  of  this  tisw  IVay  ofRcafoning,  that  have  almofi  difcard- 
ed  Sithjlancs  out  of  the  reajonabtc  part  of  the  JVorid. 

*  hi  his  fir fl  To  which  our  x\uthor  replies  :  *  This,  my  Lord, 
Letter  to  the Bi-^  h  an  Accuiation,  which  your  Lordihip  will  pardon 
/hop,  P.  6.  &c.      me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,  be- 

caufe  I  do  not  underftand  what  is  alinoil  to  difcard 
Stib fiance  out  of  the  reafonahle  Part  of  the  World.  If  your  Lordftiip 
means  by  it.  That  1  deny,  or  doubt,  that  there  is  in  the  World  any 
fuch  Thing  as  Subftance,  that  your  Lordfliip  will  acquit  me  of,  when 
your  Lordfliip  loolis  again  in  this  23d  Chapter  ot  the  fecond  Eook, 
which  you  have  cited  more  than  once ;  where  you  will  find  tliefe 
Words,   §•  4.  *  When  ive  talk,  or  think  ofajiyparticular  Sort  of  cor- 

*  poreal Subjlartces,  as  Horfe,  Stone,  &c.  tho'  the  Idea  we  have  of  ei- 
*therofthe?n,  be  hut  the  Complication,  or  ColleClion  of  thofe  feveral 

*  fmiple  Ideas  of  fen  fib  le  Qualities,  -which  we  uf'e  to  find  united  in  the 

*  Thing  called  Horfe,  or  Stone ;  jet,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how 

*  ^^^y  Jhould  fubfijl  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  luppofe  them  exijl- 

*  ing  in,  and  fupported  by  fome  common  Subjeti;  which  Support  we  dc' 

*  note  by  the  Na?ne  Subflance  ;  tho'  it  be  certain,  we  have  no  clear,  or 
'  dijlinci  Idea  of  that  Thing  we  fuppofe  a  Support.'    And  again,  \.  5. 

*  The  fa?ne  happens  coticer7ii}ig  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  viz.  Think- 

*  ing,  Reafo?iing,  Fearing,  &c.  which  we  confdering  7iot  to  fubfjl  of 

*  themfelves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  Body,  or  be  pro- 

*  duced  by  it,  are  apt  to  think  thofe  the  AClio7is  of  fo77ie  other  Subfta7ice^ 

*  which  we  call  Spirit;  whereby  yet  it  is  evide7it,  that  having  710  other 

*  Idea,  or  Notion  of  Matter,  but  fo77iething  wherein  thofe  7na7iy  fimplp 

*  Qualities,  which affefl  our  Se7ifes,do  fubfijj,  by  fuppofng  a  Subjla/ice, 

*  wherei7i  Thinking,  K/iowi/ig,  IDoubting,  a7id  a  Tower  of  Moving ^ 
'  &c.  do  fubfjl,  we  have  as  clear  aNot-.on  of  the  Nature, or  Suhfance 

*  of  Spirit,  as  we  have  of  a  Body  :  tho'  07ie  bei7ig  fuppofed  to  be  {j.uith' 

*  out  biowi7ig  what  it  is)  the  Subftratum  of  thofe  fnnple  Ideas  we  have 

*  from  with  Q' It  i  and  the  other  fupt)o'ed  [with  a  like  Ig7iorance  of  what 

*  it  is)  to  he  the  Subftratum  to  thofe  Operations f  which  we  experiment 

*  in 
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irting  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Experience.  'Tia 
the  ordinary  Qualities  obfervable  in  Iron,  or  a  Diamond,  put  to- 
gether, that  make  the  true  complex  Idea  of  thofe  Subftances, 
which  a  Smith,  or  a  Jeweller,  commonly  knows  better  than  a 
Philofopher;  \vho,whatever{ubfl:antial Forms  he  may  talk  of,has 
no  other  Idea  of  thofe  Subftances,  than  what  is  framed  by  a  Col- 
lection of  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  which  are  to  be  found  in  tliem : 
Only  we  muft  take  notice,  that  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances, 
befides  all  thofe  fimple  Ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always 
the  confufed  Idea  oi  fcynethhigf  to  which  they  belong,   and  in 

which 

*  in  ourfelves  •witkhi.''     And  again,  §.6.  ^Whatever,  therefore ,  be 

*  the  fecret  Nature  of  Jubilance  In  general y  ail  the  Ideas  "voe  have  of 
'particular,  difinCt  Subilaiicts,are  nothing  but  j  ever  a  I  Combinations 

*  of  ji}nple\de3.i,co-exiJling  infuch^tho'  unknoivfifiatifescftheirUniofiy 

*  as  tnakes  the  lohole  fubfiji  ofitfilf.'     And  I  farther  fay,  in  the  fame 

*  Section,  *  That  lue'fuppofe  thefe  Combinations  to  reji  in,  and  to  be  ad- 

*  herent  to  that  unknown,  common  Subjed, which  inheres  not  in  ariy  Thing 
''elf:.      And  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subjtances,  befdes  all  thofe  fim- 

*  pie  Ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confujed  Idea  ofjome- 

*  thing  to  which  they  belo?ig,  and  in  which  they  Jubjijl  ;  and,   there- 

*  fore,   -when  we  fpeak  of  any  Sort  of  Subjtance,  we  Jay  it  is  a  Things 

*  having  fuch  and  fuch  ihmlities  ,•  a  Body  is  a  Thing  that  is  extendedy 

*  figured,  and  capable  of  Motion  ;  a  Spirit,  a  Thing  capable  ofTlmik- 
^ing: 

These,  and  the  like  Fafliions  of  fpeaking,  intimate.  That  the 
Siibftance  is  'isx^'^oiiti^always  fomething,  befides  the  Extenfion,  Figure, 
Solidity,  Motion,  Thinking,  or  other  obfervable  Idea,  tho'  we  know 
not  what  it  is. 

Our  Idea  of  Body,  I  lay,  f  is  an  extended,  *  folid 

*  Subftance  ;  and  our  Idea  of  our  Souls,  is  of  a  Sub-     f  B.  II. 

*  ftance  that  tliiuks.'     So  that  as  long  as  there  is  a-     C.  23.  §.  22. 
ny  fuch  Thing  as  Body,   or  Spirit  in  the  World,   I 

have  done  nothing  towards  the  difcarding  Siibfance  out  of  the  rea- 
fonable  Part  of  the  World.  Nay,  as  long  as  tliere  is  any  finijiJe  Idea^ 
or  fenfible  Qiiality  left,  according  to  my  Way  of  Arguing,  Subilance 
cannot  be  difcarded,  becaufe  all  limple  Ideas,  all  fenlible  Qualities, 
carry  with  them  a  Suppofition  of  a  Subfratuin  to  cxill  in,  and  of  a 
Subllance  where  they  inhere  ;  and  of  this  that  whole  Chapter  is  io 
full,  that  I  challenge  any  one  who  reads  it,  to  think  I  have  ahnojl, 
or  one  jot  difcarded  Subjiance  out  of  the  reafonable  Part  of  the  World. 
And  of  this,  MaVf  Horfe,  Sun,  JVater,  Iron,  Diamond,  &c.  which 
I  have  mentioned  of  dillinft  Sorts  of  Subfances,  will  be  my 
Witneflcsaslong  as  anv  luchThingsremain  in  Being;  of  which  I  fay, 

*  '  That 
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which  they  fubfifl.  And,  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  any  Sort 
of  Sabftancc,  we  fay  it  is  a  Thing  having  fuch  or  fuch  Qualities ; 
as  Body  is  a  Thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of 
Motion  ;  a  Spirit,  a  Thing  capable  of  thinking ;  and  fo  Hardnefs, 
Friability,  and  Power  to  draw  Iron,  we  fay,  are  Qualities  to  be 
found  in  a  Loadftone.  Thefe,  and  the  like  Fafhions  of  fpeak- 
ing,  intimate,  that  the  Subflance  is  fuppofed  always  fojnething 
befides  the  Extenfion,  Figure,  Solidit}^,  Motion,  Thinking,  or 
other  obfervable  Ideas^  tho'  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

^.  4.  Hen'Ce, 

*  '  Thai  the  Ideas  nf  Suh fiances  are  fuch  Comhiiia' 

*  B.  II.  6".  12.  *  tio)is  cf  fniiple  Ideas,  as  arc  taken  to  reprej'ent  d'l^ 
\.  b.  '  jiinCl  particular  Things  fuh ft jitng  by  them fe Ives,  in 

*  which  the  fuppofed,   or  conjufedldta.  oj  Suhjlance 

*  is  always  the  fir ji  and  chief.* 

If  by  alinoji  dilcardcd  Subflance  cut  cf  the  reafonable  Part  of  the 
World f  your  Lordlhip  means,  that  I  have  deltroyed,  and  alvznjt  dif- 
cardid  the  true  Idea  we  have  of  it,   by  calling   it  a  SubJiratuiH, 

*  a  Suppcfitioji  of  we  know  not  what  Support  of  fuch 

*  5.11.(7.25.  Qualities  as  are  capable  cf  producing  fipaple  ldea$ 
§.  1.  §.  2.  §.  ^.  in  us,  an  oh f cure,  relative  Idea,  f  That  without 
^  B  11.  C.  1^.  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  fuppcrts  ^cci- 
§.19.  dents  ;  fo  that  of  Subflance  we  have  no  Idea  of  what 

it  is,  but  only  a  confused, obfcure  one, of  what  it  does, 
Imufl  confefs,  this,  and  the  like  I  have  faid  of  our  Idea  of  Subftante ; 
and  ihould  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  Lordlhip,  or  any 
body  fife,  that  1  have  fpoken  too  meanly  of  it.  He  that  would  (liew 
me  a  more  clear,  and  d\^'m(\Idea  of  Subltance,  would  do  me  a  Kind- 
nefs  I  lliould  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  beft  lean  hitherto  find, 
either  in  my  own  Thoughts,  or  in  the  Books  of  Logicians :  For  their 
Account,  or  Idea  of  it  is,  tliat  it  is  Ens,  or  Res  per  fe  fuhfjlens,  ir 
fukilans  accidentihus ;  which,  in  ctFedl,  is  no  more  but  that  Subftance 
is  a  Bci):g,  or  Thing ;  or,  in  ilwrt,  fc7!iething,  tliey  know  not  what, 
or  of  which  they  have  no  dearer  Ideti,  than  that  itisjcniethin^  which 
lupports  Accidents,  or  other  fimple  Ideas,  or  Modes,  or  an  Accident. 
So  that  I  do  not  fee  but  Burgerfdicius,  Sanderfon,  and  the  whole 
Tribe  of  Logicians,  mufl  be  reckon'd  with  the  Gentleinen  of  this  neiu 
Way  of  Rcafniug,-  who  have  ahnofi  difcarded  Subfanceout  of  the  rea- 
fonable Part  of  the  World, 

But  fuppoling,  my  Lord,  that  I,  or  thefe  Gentlemen,  Logicians 
of  Note  in  the  Schools,  fhould  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfcff, 
obfcure,  inadequate  7i/t'^  of  Subftance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too 
hard  to  charge  us  with  difcarding  Subftance  out  of  the  AVorld  ?  For 
what  almojl  difcarding,  and  reaionable  Part  of  the  V»'orld^  fignifies, 

i  mull 
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§.  4.  Hence,  when  we  talk,  or  think,  of  any  r 

particularSortof  corporealSubftanccs,as/!^or/^,  <.'/^f^^  ^^^-i 
Stone f  &c.  tho'  the  Idea  we  have  or  either  or  general.  ■  ^ 
them,  be  but  the  Complication,  or  CoUeftion 
of  thofe  feveral  finiple  Ideas  of  fenfible  Qualities,  which  we  ufc 
to  find  united  in  the  Thing  called  Horfe,  or  Stone;  yet,  becaufe 
we  cannot  conceive  hov/  they  fhould  fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in  an- 
other, we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in,  and  fupported  by  fome  com- 
mon Subje«St ;  ivhich Support, vje  denote  by  theName\SubJ}ance',  the' 

it 

I  mufl:  confefs,  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  ;  but  let  a/mofi,  and  rea- 
fonable  Part  lignity  here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare  fay,  your  Lord- 
ftiip  meant  Ibmethhig  by  them  ;  would  nor  your  Lordlhip  think  you 
were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if  for  acknowledging  yourfelf  to  have 
a  very  impcrfedt  and  inadequate  Idea  of  God,  or  of  feveral  other 
Things  which  in  this  veryTreatife  you  confefs  our  Underftandingi 
come  Ihort  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  fliould  be  accufed  to  be 
one  0I  thofe  CentUvicn  that  have  ahnojl  difcardcd  GoA,  or  thofe  o- 
ther  myfterious  Things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have  very  imper- 
fect and  inadequate  Ideas,  out  of  the  reafonable  World ?  For  I  fup- 
pofe your  Lordlhip  means  by  alyjiojl  dijcarding  out  of  the  reafofiahle 
World,  fomething  that  is  blameable,  for  it  feems  not  to  be  inferted 
for  a  Commendation  ;  and  yet,  I  think,  he  dcferves  no  Blame,  who 
owns  the  h.iving  imperfect,  inadequate,  obfcure  Ideas,  where  he  has 
no  better :  However,  if  it  be  inferr'd  from  thence,  that  either  he  al^ 
virjj]  excludes  thofe  Things  out  of  Being,  or  out  of  rational  Difcourfe, 
if  that  be  meant  by  the  reafonable  World ;  for  the  firll  of  thefe  will 
not  hold,  becaufe  the  Being  of  Things  in  the  World  depends  not  en 
our  Ideas :  The  latter,  indeed,  is  true,  in  fome  Degree,  but  is  no 
Fault;  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have  imperfeft,  inadequate, 
confused,  obfcure  Ideas,  we  cannot  dilcourfe  and  reafon  about  thofe 
Things  fo  well,  fully,  and  clearly,  as  if  wc  had  perfefr,  adequate, 
clear,  and  diflincfi:  Ideas. 

Other  Objedions  are  made  againfl:  the  following  Parts  of  this 
Paragraph  by  that  Reverend  Prelate,  viz.  The  Repetition  of  the  Sto- 
ry of  the  h:dian  Philofopher,  and  the  talking  like  Children  about 
Subftance :  To  which  our  Author  replies  : 

Your  Lordlhip,  I  muft  own,  with  great  Reafon,  takes  notice, 
that  1  parallel' d,  more  than  once,  our  Idea  of  Subftance,  with  the  In- 
dian Philofopher's  he-knew-not-what  fupported  the  Tortoife,   ire. 

This  Repetition  is,  I  confefs, a  Fault  in  exafl Writing:  But  I  hav- 
ing acknowledged,'  and  cxcufed  it  in  thcfe  Words  in  my  Preface;  '  I 

*  am  not  ignorant,  how  little  Ihereii:  confult  my  own  Reputation,  when 

*  Jkno'Mlngljf  let  myEfi'aygo  -diith  a  Fault,  fo  apt  to  difgtijl  the  moft  ju- 

'  ditious. 
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it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear,  or  diftinft  Idea  of  that  Thintr  wc 
fuppofe  a  Support. 

jfs  clear  an  ^'  5"  '^"^  ^^"^^  happens  concerning  the  Ope- 

Idea  of  Spirit       rations  of  the  Mind,  viz.  Thinking,  Reafonmg, 
as  Body.  Fearing,  6c.  which  we  concluding  not  to  fubfiil 

of  themfelves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  Body, 
or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  A6lions  of 
fome  other  Sub/lance,  which  we  call  Spirit:  Whereby  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  having  no  other  Idea,  or  Notion  of  Matter,  but 
omethingj  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible  Qualities,  which  afFedt 

our 

'  dicious,  who  are  always  the  nicefl  Readers.*  And  there  farther  add, 

*  That  I  did  not  puhlljh  my  Ejfay  for  fuch  great  Majlers  of  Knowledge, 

*  as  your  Lordjhip  ;  but  fitted  it  to  Men  of  my  own  fize,  to  whomRe- 
'  petitions  might  be  fornetifnes  ufefuL'  It  would  not,  therefore,  have 
been  befides  your  Lordfhip's  Generofity  (who  were  not  intended  to 
be  provoked  by  this  Repetition)  to  have  pafTed  by  fuch  a  Fault,  as.  this, 
in  one,  who  pretends  not  beyond  the  lower  Rank  of  Writers.  But 
I  fee  your  Lordihip  would  have  me  exafl,  and  without  any  Faults; 
and  I  wifh  I  could  be  fo,  the  better  to  deferve  your  Lordlhip's  Ap- 
probation. 

Mt  Saying,   '  That  ■when  ive  talk  of  Suhfajice,  ive  talk  like  Chil- 

*  dren  ;  who  beit:<T  ask'd  a  Queflion  about  fojnething,  which  they  know 
'  noty  readily  give  this  fatisfiBory  Anfwer,  That  it  is  fomething ;' 
your  Lordfhip  feems  mightily  to  lay  to  Heart,  in  thefe  Words  that 
follow  ;  If  this  be  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe,  we  muf  fiill  talk  like  Chil- 
dren, and  I  know  7iot  how  it  can  be  re}?itdied.  For,  if  we  cannot  come 
at  a  rational  Idea  of  Subftance,  we  can  have  tio  Principle  of  Certain- 
ty to  go  upon,  in  this  Debate. 

If  your  Lordfhip  has  any  better  and  diftinfter  Idea  of  Subftance 
than  mine  is,  which  I  have  given  an  Account  of,  your  Lordfhp  is  not 
at  all  concern'd  in  what  I  have  there  faid.  But  thofe,  whofe  Idea 
o^ Sub'lance,  whether  a  ratio7ial,  or  not  rational  Idea,  is  like  mine, 
fomething,  they  know  not  what,mufl  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  Chil- 
dren, when  they  fpeak  of  fomething  they  know  not  what.  For  a 
Philofopher,  that  fays,  That  which  fupports  Accidents,  is  fomething, 
he  knows  not  what ;  and  a  Countryman  that  fays,  The  Foundation 
of  the  great  Church  at  Harlem,  is  fupported  by  fomething,  he  knows 
not  what  ;  and  a  Child,  that  ftands  in  the  Dark,  upon  his  Mother's 
Muft,  and  fays,  he  ftands  upon  (omething,  he  knows  not  what,  in  this 
refpeft  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the  Countryman  knows,  that  the 
Foundation  of  the  Church  at  Harlem  is  fupported  by  a  Rock,  as  the 
Houfes  about  Brijlol  ^yq  ;  or  by  Gravel,  as  the  Houfes  about  Lon- 
don are ;  or  by  wooden  Pile?,  as  the  Houfes  in  Amferdam  are ;  it 
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our  Senfes,  do  fubfift;  by  fuppofing  a  Subftance,  vAitxtmThinkn 
htgf  Knowing,  Doubting^  and  a  Power  of  moving,  <6c.  do  fubfift^i 
ive  have  as  clear  a  Notion  of  the  Subjiance  of  Spirit,  as  ive  have  of 
Body :  The  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it 
is)  the  Subjiratum  to  thofe  fimple  Ideas  we  have  from  without ; 
and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  Ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to 
be  the  Subjiratum  to  thofe  Operations  we  experiment  in  our- 
felves  within.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  Idea  of  corporeal  Sub' 
fiance  in  Matter,  is  as  remote  from  our  Conceptions  and  Appi-e- 
henllons,  as  thatoffpiritual&^^/«A?cf,  ox  Spirit:  And,  therefore, 
from  our  not  having  any  Notion  of  the  Subjiance  of  Spirit,  we 
can  no  more  conclude  its  Non-exiftence,  than  we  can,  for  the 
fame  Reafon,  deny  the  Exiftcnce  of  Body ;  it  being  as  rational 

to 

Is  plain,  that  then,  having  a  clear  and  diftindl  Idea  of  the  Thing,  that 
lupports  the  Church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  Matter  as  a  Child  ;  nor 
will  he,  of  the  fupport  of  Accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more 
dillinft  Idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is  hzrcly  fomst  hi  rig.  But  as  long  as 
we  think  like  Children,  inCafes,  where  our  Ideas  are  no  clearer,  nor 
diftindler  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your  Lordfhip,  that  /  hiow  not 
how  it  can  he  remedied,  but  that  we  muft  talk  like  them. 

Farther,  the  BiHiop  asks.  Whether  there  be  no 
Difference  between  the  bare  Being  of  a  Thing,  and     Mr.  Lock^i 
its  Subfiftcnce  by  itfelf  ?   To  which  our  Author  an-     ^d  Letter, 
Ivvers,  Yes.     But  what  will  that  do  to  prove,  that     P.  381. 
upon  my  Principles  we  can  come  to  no  Certainty 
of  Realbn,  that  there  is  any  fuch  Thing  as  Subftance  ?  You  feem, 
by  this  Qiieftion,   to  conclude,  That  the  Idea  of  a  Thing  thct  fub- 
jijls  by  itfelf,  is  a  clear  and  diftindt  Idea  of  Subftance  :   But  I  beg 
Leave  to  ask.    Is   the    Idea  of  the  Manner  of  Subfiftence  of  a 
Thing,  the  M'^  of  the  Thing  Itfelf .'   If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a 
clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  the  Manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very 
obfcure  and  confufed  one  of  the  Thing.     For  Example  ;  I  tell  your 
Lordfhip,  that  I  know  a  Thing  that  cannot  fiibfift  without  a  Support, 
and  I  know  another  Thing  that  does  fubfift  without  a  Support,   and 
fay  no  more  of  them:  Can  you,  by  having  the  clear  and  di'ikinG.  Ideas 
of  having  a  Support,  and  not  having  a  Support,  fay,  that  you  have 
a  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  the  Thing  that  I  know  which  has,  and  of 
the  Thing  that  I  know  which  has  not  a  Support  ?    If  your  Lordfhip 
can,  I  beleech  you,  to  give  me  the  clear  and  diftincft  Ideas  of  thefe, 
which  I  only  call,  by  the  general  Name,  Things,  that  have,  or  have 
not  Supports  :    For  fuch  tliere  are,   and  fuch  I  (hail  give  your  Lord- 
fhip clear  aitd  diftindl  Ideas  of,  when  youjhall  pleale  to  call  upoa 

me 
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to  affirm  there  is  no  Body,  becaufe  we  have  no  clear  and  diftinft 
JJea  of  the  Subficmce  of  Matter,  as  to  fay  there  is  no  Spirit,  be- 
caufe we  have  no  clear  and  diHinit  Idea  of  the  Subjlance  of  a 
Spirit. 

_       „  -        §.  6.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  fccret. 

Of  the  Sorts  £-/      ,  ,-,      ^    ^^  ,•    ^  1  n  ■  in 

Suhllances.  abltract  Nature    or    Siibjtance  in   general,  all 

the  Ideas  ive  have  of  particular  diJHn^  forts  of 
Subflances,  are  nothing  but  fevcral  Combinations  of  funple  Ideas, 
co-exifting  in  luch,  tho*  unknown,  Caufe  of  their  Union,  as 
makes  the  whole  to  fubfift  of  itfclf.  It  is  by  fuch  Combinati- 
ons of  fiinple  Ideas,  andnothhig  elle,  that  we  reprclcnt  particu- 
lar Sorts  of  Subflances  to  ourfelves  ;  fuch  ai"e  the  Ideas  we  have 
of  their  feveral  Species  in  our  Minds ;  and  fuch  only  do  we,  by 

theii 

me  for  them  ;  tho'  I  think  your  Lordfliip  will  fcarce  find  them,  by 
the  general  and  confuled  Idea  of  Things,  nor  in  the  clearer  and 
more  diitinft  Idea  of  having,  or  not  having  a  Support. 

To  fhew  a  Blind  Man,  that  he  has  no  clear  and  diftind  Idea  of 
Scarlet,  I  tell  him,  that  his  Notion  of  it,  that  it  is  zThing,  or  Beingy 
does  not  prove  he  has  any  clear,  or  diilinft  Idea  of  it ;  but  barely, 
that  he  takes  it  to  be  Ibmething,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies. 
That  he  knows  more  than  that,  :;.  g.  he  knows  that  it  fublifts,  or 
inheres,  in  another  Thing:  And  is  there  710  Difference,  fays  he,  in 
your  Lordfhip's  Words,  between  the  bare  Being  of  a  Thing,  and  its 
Subfijlence  in  another?  Yes,  fay  I  to  him,  a  great  deal ;  they  are  very 
different  Ideas.  But,  for  all  that,  you  have  no  clear  and  diftinft  Idea 
oi Scarlet,  not  fuch  a  one  as  I  have,  who  fee,  and  know  it,  and  have 
another  Kind  of  Idea  of  it,  befides  that  of  Inherence. 

Your  Lordlhip  has  the  Idea  oi SubfiQing  by  itfelf,  and,  therefore, 
you  conclude,  you  have  a  clear  and  diftin(;T:  Idea  of  the  Thing,  that 
Sub fi ft s  by  itfelf ;  which,  methinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  Country- 
man fliould  fay,  he  hath  an  Idea  of  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a 
Tree  of  a  nature  to  need  no  Prop  to  lean  on  for  its  Support;  there- 
fore, he  hath  a  clear  and  diftind  Idea  of  a  Cedar  oi  Lebanon  i  which 
clear  and  dillind  Idea,  when  he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a 
general  one  of  a  Tree,  with  which  his  indetermined  Idea  of  a  Cedar 
is  confounded.  Juft  fo  is  the  Idea  oi  Sub  fiance  ;  which,  however 
called  clear  and  diftindt,  is  confounded  with  the  general,  indetermin- 
ed Idea  of  fo7nething.  But  fuppofe  that  the  Manner  of  fubfifting  by 
jtfelf,  give.-us  a  clear  and  diftinift  Idea  of  Subftance,  how  does  that 
prove.  That,  upon  my  Principles,  we  can  come  to  no  Certainty  of  Rea- 
jon,  that  there  is  anyfich  Thing  as  Subjlance  in  the  IVorld  ?  Which 
is  the  Propofition  to  be  proved. 
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their  Specific  Names,  fignify  to  others,  v.  g.  Man,  Horfe,  Sun; 
Water,  Iron  :  Upon  hearing  which  Words,  every  one,  who  un- 
derftands  the  Language,  frames  in  his  Mind  a  Combination  of 
thofe  feveral  flmple  Ideas,  which  he  has  ufually  obferved,  or 
fancied  to  exift  together  under  that  Denomination ;  all  which 
he  fuppofes  to  reft  in,  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent  to  that  un- 
known, common  Subjedl,  which  inheres  not  in  any  Thing  elfe. 
Tho'  in  the  mean  time  it  be  maniteft,  and  every  one,  upon  en- 
quiry into  his  own  Thoughts  will  find,  that  he  has  no  other  Idea 
of  any  Subjlance,  v.  g.  let  it  be  Gold,  Horfe,  Iron,  Man,  Vitriol, 
Bread,  but  what  he  has  barely  of  thofe  fenfible  Qualities,  which 
he  fuppofes  to  inhere,  with  a  Sqjjpofition  of  fuch  a  Subfiratum, 
as  gives,  as  it  were,  a  Support  to  thofe  Qualities,  or  iimple  Ideas, 
which  he  has  obferved  to  exift  united  together.  Thus  ihtldea  of 
the  Sun, Whzx.  ii  it  but  an  Aggregate  of  thofe  feveral,  [ixn^le  Ideas, 
Bright,  Hot,  Roundifli,  having. a  conftant,  regular  Motion,  at  a 
certain  Diftance  from  us,  and,  perhaps,  fome  other?  As  he  who 
thinks  and  difcourfes  of  the  Sun,  has  been  more,  or  lefs  accu- 
rate, in  obferving  thofe  fenfible  Qualities,  Ideas,  or  Properties, 
which  are  in  that  Thing,  which  he  calls  the  Su72. 

§.  7.  For  he  has  the  perfe<fteft  Idea  of  any  of    „ 
,  .     ,  r      in  11  Power,  a  great 

the  particular  Sorts  of  Subjlances,  who  has  ga-     p^rt  of  our 

ther'd  and  put  together  moft  of  thofe  fimple  complex  Ideas 
Ideas,  which  do  exift  in  it,  among  which  are  to  ^Z*^'^/^^'"-"'?-^' 
be  reckoned  its  active  Powers,  and  pallive  Capacities  ;  which, 
tho'  not  fimple  Ideas,  yet,  in  this  relpe^l,  for  Brevity's  fake, 
may  conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  amongft  them.  Thus 
tlie  Power  of  drawing  Iron,  is  one  of  the  Ideas  of  the  complex 
one  of  that  Subftance  we  call  a  Load/hne;  and  a  Power  to  be  (o 
drawn,  is  a  Part  of  the  complex  one  we  call  Iron;  which  Pow- 
crs  pafs  for  inherent  Qiialities  in  thofe  Subjects.  Becaufe  eve- 
ry Suhjiance  being  as  apt,  by  the  Powers  we  obfcrve  in  it,  to 
change  fome  fenlible  Qualities  In  other  Subjedls,  as  it  is  to  pro- 
duce in  us  thofe  fimple  Ideas  which  we  receive  immediately 
from  it,  does,  by  thofe  new  fenfible  Qualities,  introduced  into 
Other  Subjects,  difcover  to  us  thofe  Powers,  which  do  thereby 
mediately  aftcft  our  Scnfes,  as  regularly  as  its  fenfible  Qijalities 
Vol.  I.  Q  o  do 
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do  it  immediately :  V.g.  we  immediately,  by  ourSenfes,  perceive 
in  Fire  its  Heat  and  Coloui^;  which  are,  if  rightly  confidered, 
nothing  but  Powers  in  it,  to  produce  thofe  Ideas  in  us  :  We  al- 
fo,  by  our  Senfes,  perceive  theColour  and  Brittlenefs  oiCharcoalf 
whereby  we  come  by  the  I^owledge  of  another  Power  in  Fire, 
whith  it  has  to  change  the  Colour  and  Confiftency  of  W  ood. 
By  the  former,  Fire  immediately;  by  the  latter,  it  mediately  difr 
covers  to  us  thefe  feveral  Powers,  which,  therefore,  we  look  up- 
on to  be  a  Part  of  the  Qualities  of  Fire,  and  fo  make  them  a 
Part  of  the  complex  Ideas  of  it.  For  all  thofe  Powers,  that  we 
take  Cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  Alteration  of  fome 
.fenfible  Qualities,  in  thofe  Subje<fl:s,  on  which  they  operate,  and 
fo  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  fenfible  Ideas ;  therefore  it  is, 
that  I  have  reckoned  thefe  Powers  amongft  the  fimple  IdeaSf 
which  make  the  complex  ones  of  the  Sorts  of  Suhjiances;  tho' 
thefe  Powers,  conlidered  in  themfelves,  are  truly  complex  Ideas. 
And,  in  this  loofer  Senie,  I  crave  leave  to  be  underftood,  when  I 
name  any  of  thefe  Potentialities  amonnj}  the  fimple  Ideas y  which 
we  recollect  in  ourMinds,  when  we  think  of  particular  Subjlances, 
For  the  Powers  that  are  feverally  in  them,  are  neceffary  to  be 
confider'd,  if  we  will  have  true,  diflindt  Notions  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  Subftances. 

J  J     ,  §•  8. Nor  are  we  to  wonder,  thatPoiufrj  make 

a  great  Part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subjlances; 
fince  their  fecondary  Qualities  are  thofe,  which,  in  mod  of  them, 
ferve  principally  to  diftinguifh  Subftances  one  from  another, 
and  commonly  make  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  complex  Idea 
of  the  feveral  forts  of  them.  For  our  Senfes  failing  us,  in  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Bulk,  Texture  and  Figure  of  the  minute  Parts 
of  Bodies,  on  which  their  real  Conltitutions  and  Differences  de- 
pend, we  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  their  fecondary  Qualities,  as  the 
charafteriftical  Notes  and  Marks,  whereby  to  frame  Ideas  of 
them  in  our  Minds,  and  dijftinguiQi  them  one  from  another:  All 
which  fecondary  Qualities,  as  has  been  (hewn,  are  nothing  but 
bare  Powers.  For  the  Colour  and  Tafte  of  Opium,  are,  as  well 
»s  its  foporlHc,  or  anodyne  Virtues,  mere  Powers  depending  on 

its 
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its  primary  Qualities,  whereby  it  is  fixed  to  produce  different 

Operations  on  different  Parts  of  our  Bodies. 

§.  9.  Th  E  Ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of    Three  forts  of 

corporeal  Suhflances,  are  of  thefe  three  forts.    Ideas  w..^^  our 

...         -    complex  ones  ct 
FirJ},  The  Ideas  of  the  primary  Qualities  of    Subllances. 

Things,  which  are  difcover'd  by  our  Senfes, 

and  are  in  them,  even  when  we  perceive  them  not ;  fuch  are  the 

Bulk,  figure,  Number,  Situation,  and  Motion  of  the  Parts  of 

Bodies,  which  are  really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of 

them,  or  no.  Secondly ^  The  fenfible,  fccondary  Qualities,  which 

depending  on  thefe,  are  nothing  but  thePowers  thofe  Subftances 

have  to  produce  feveral  Ideas  in  us  by  our  Senfes  ;  which  Ideas 

are  not  in  the  Things  themfelves,  otherwife  than  as  any  Thing  is 

in  its  Caufe.  Thirdly y  The  Aptnefs  we  confider  in  any  Subftance 

to  give,  or  receive  fuch  Alterations  of  priraaiy  Qualities,  as  that 

iheSubflance  fo  alter'd,  fhould  produce  in  us  different /<;/^^j  from 

whatit  did  before;  tliefe  are  called  Active  and  Paffive  Powers:  All 

which  Powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any  notice,  or  notion  of  them, 

terminate  only  in  fenfible,  fimple  Ideas.  For,  whatever  Alteration 

aXwz^owhasthePower  tomake,inthe  minute  Particles  of  Iron, 

we  fhould  have  no  Notion  of  any  Pov/cr  it  had  at  all  to  operate 

on  Iron,  did  not  its  fenfible  Motion  difcover  it:  And  I  doubt  not, 

but  there  are  a  thoufand  Changes,  that  Bodies  we  daily  handle 

have  a  Power  to  caufe  in  one  another,  which  we  never  fufped, 

becaufe  they  never  appear  in  fenfible  Effects. 

§.  10.  Powers,  therefore,  juftly  tnake  a  great    Powers  ?nake 

Part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances.     He    ^Z'"^'  P^^^ 

.11  •      1.  it;        r^   11      -11     of  our  complex 

that  Will  examuie  his  complex /rfc"^  or  Gold,will    jj^^^  of  Sub- 

find  feveral  of  its  Ideas,  that  make  it  up,  to  be    fiances. 

only  Powers  ;  as  the  Power  of  being  melted, 

but  of  not  fpending  itfelf  in  the  Fire;  of  being  dilTolvcd  in  y4q. 

Regia,  are  Ideas,  as  neceffary  to  make  up  oiu"  complex  Idea  of 

Gold,  as  its  Colour  and  Weight ;  which,  if  duly  confidered,  are 

alfo  nothing  but  different  Powers.    For  to  fpeak  truly,  Yellow- 

nefs  is  not  aftually  in  Gold;  but  is  a  Power  in  Gold  to  produce 

that  Idea  in  us  by  our  Eyes, when  placed  in  a  due  Light :  And  the 

Heat,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of  our  Idea  of  the  Sun,  is  no 

jnorc 
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more  really  in  the  Sun,  than  the  white  Colour  it  introduces  into 
Wax.  Thefe  are  both  equally  Powers  in  the  Sun,  operating,  by 
the  Motion  and  Figure  of  its  infenfible  Parts,  fo  on  a  Man,  as  to 
make  him  have  the  Idea  of  Heat;  and  fo  on  Wax,  as  to  make  it 
capable  to  produce  in  a  Man  the  Idea  of  White. 
The  roxv  fecon-  §•  J I  •  Had  we  Senfes  acute  enough  to  difcern 
dary  Qrtalities  the  minute  Particles  of  Bodies,  and  the  realCon- 
cf  Bodies  would    ftitution,  on  which  their  fenfible  Qiialities  de- 

coufrdlfcover  P^"*^'  ^  ^°"^^  "^'^  ^"^  ^^^^  would  produce  quite 
the  primary  different  Ideas  in  us  ;  and  that,  which  is.  now 
07zes  of  their  the  yellow  Colour  of  Gold,  would  then  diftp- 
mniiite  Parts.  j    •   /i     j     /- .  ,,       ,  ,  ,-  , 

pear;  and,  mltead  of  it,  we  fhould  fee  an  ad- 
mirable Texture  of  Parts  of  a  certain  Size  and  Figure.  This  Mi- 
crofcopcsplainlydifcover  to  us:  For  what  to  our  nakedEyes  pro- 
duces a  certam  Colour,  is,  by  thus  augmenting  the  Acutenefs  of 
our  Senfes,  difcovcred  to  he  quite  a  different  thing ;    and  the 
thus  altering,  as  it  were,  the  Proportion  of  the  Bulk   of  the 
minute  Parts  of  a  colour'd  Objeft  to  our  ufual  Sight,  produces 
different  /<:/(?^j- from  what  it  did  before.    Thus  Sand,  orpourirf.^ 
e'd  Glafs,  which  is  opake,  and  white  to  the  naked  Eye,  is  pel-- 
lucid  in  a  Microfcope  ;  and  a  Hair,  feen  this  way,  lofes  its  for- 
mer Colour,  and  is  in  a  great  Meafure  pellucid,  with  a  Mixture 
of  fome  bright,  fparkling  Colours,  fuch  as  appear  from  theRe- 
fi"a*rtion  of  Diamonds,  and  other  pellucid  Bodies.     Blood,  to 
the  naked  Eye,  appears  ail  red  ;  but  by  a  good  Microfcope, 
wherein  its  lefTer  Parts  appear,  {hews  only  fome  few  Globules 
of  Red,  fwimming  in  a  pellucid  Liquor  ;  and  how  thefe  red  Glo- 
bules, would  appear, if  Glaffes  could  be  found  thatyet  could  mag- 
nify them  I  ooo,  or  i  o,coo  times  more,  is  uncertain. 
Q^    P    ,  u-  §.  I  2.Th E  infinitely  wife  Contriver  of  us,  and 

cfDifcovery  all  Things  about  uS;,  hath  fitted  our  Senfes, 
Juitcd  to  our  Faculties,  and  Oro;ans,  to  the  Conveniences  of 
Life,  and  the  Bufinefs  we  have  to  do  here.  We 
are  able,  by  our  Sen(e&,' to  know  and  diftinguifh  Things;  and  to 
examine  them  fo  far,, as  to  apply  them  to  our  Ufes,  and  feveral 
ways  to  accomodate  the  Exigences  of  this  Life.  We  have  In-^ 
fight  enough  inta  their  admirable  Contrivances,  and  wonderful^ 

Effeds/ 
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EfFefts,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  Wifdom,  Power,  and  Good- 

nefs  of  their  Author.  Such  a  Knowledge  as  this,  which  is  fuit- 
ed  to  our  prefent  Condition,  we  want  not  Faculties  to  attain. 
But  it  appears  not,  that  God  intended  we  fhould  have  a  perfe£t, 
clear,  and  adequate  Knowledge  of  them :  Tliat,  perhaps,  is  not 
in  the  Comprehenfion  of  any  finite  Being.  We  are  furnifh^d 
with  Faculties  (duU  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  difcover  enough 
in  the  Creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  Knowledge-  of  our  Duty;  and  we  are  fitted  well  enough 
with  Abilities,  to  provide  for  the  Conveniences  of  living:  Thefe 
are  our  Buiinefs  in  this  World..  But  were-our.Senfes  alter'd,  and 
made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the  Appearance  and, outward 
Scheme  of  Things  would  have  quite  another  Face  to  us  ;,  and, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  wouW  be  inconfirtent  with  our  Being,  or  at 
leaft  Well-beuig,  in  this  Part  of  the  Univerfe,  which  we  inhabit. 
He  that  confiders  hoM'  little  our  Conflitution  is  able  to  bear  a 
Remove  into  Parts  of  this  Air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we 
commonly  breathe  in,  will  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  that  in  this 
Globe  of  Earth,  allotted  for  our  Manfion,  thexA.ll-wife  Archite£l 
has  fuitcd  our  Organs,  and  the  Bodies  that  are  to  afFeft  them, 
one  to  another.  If  our  Senfe  of  Hearing  were  but  1 000  times 
quicker  than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  Noife  diftraft  us?  And 
we  fhould,  in  the  quietefr  Retirement,  be  lefs  able  to  fleep,  or 
meditate,  than  in  the  middle  of  a  Sea-fight.  Nay,  if  that  moft 
inftruiStivc  of  our  Senfes,  Seeing,  were  in  any  Man  1000,  or 
I  oOjCoo  times  more  acute,than  it  is  now  by  the  beftMicrofcope, 
Things  feveral  Millions  of  times  lefs  than  the  fmalleflObjedt  of 
his  Sight  now,  would  then  be  vifible  to  his  naked  Eyes,  and  fo 
he  would  come  nearer  the  Djfcovcry  of  the  Texture  and  Moti- 
on of  the  minute  Parts  of  corporeal  Things;  and  in  many  of 
them  probably  get  Ideas  of  their  internal  Cohftitutions,  But  then 
he  would  be  in  a  quite  different  Worldfrom  other  People  :  No- 
thing would  appear  the  fame  to  hiii:!,  and  others  ;  the  vifible 
Ideas  of  every  thing  v/ould  be  different.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether 
he  and  the  reft  of  Men  could  difcourfe  concerning  the  Objects 
of  Sight,  or  have  any  Communication  about  Colours,  their  Ap- 
pcai-ances  being  fo  wholly  different.  And,  perhaps,  fuch  aQpick- 

nefs 
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nefs  and  Tendernefs  of  Sight  could  not  endure  bright  Sun-fliine, 
or  fo  much  as  open  Day-light,  nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  Part 
<jf  any  Objeft  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  diftance. 
And  :f,  by  the  help  of  fuch  microfcopkal  Eyes,  (if  I  may  fo  call 
them)  a  Man  could  penetrate  farther  than  ordinary,  into  the  fe- 
cret  Compolition,  and  radical  Texture  of  Bodies,  he  would  not 
inake  any  great  Advantage  by  the  Change,  if  fuch  an  acute  Sight 
would  net  fer\'e  to  conduct  him  to  the  Market  and  Exchange;  if 
he  could  not  fee  Things  he  was  to  avoid,  at  a  convenient  Di- 
ftance,nor  diftingulfh Things  he  had  to  do  with,  by  thofe  fenfible 
Qiialities  others  do.  He  that  was  fharp-fighted  enough  to  fee 
the  Configuration  of  the  minute  Particles  of  the  Spring  of  a 
dock,  and  obferve  upon  what  peculiar  Stru£^ure  and  Impulfe 
its  elaflic  Motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  difcover  fomething 
very  admirable :  Buf  if  Eyes  fo  framed,  could  not  view  at  once 
the  Hand,  and  the  Characters  of  the  Hour-plate,  and  thereby 
at  a  diftance  fee  what  a-clock  it  was,  their  Owner  could  not  be 
much  benefited  by  that  Acutenefs ;  which,  whilft  it  difcovered 
the  fecrct  Contrivance  of  the  Parts  of  the  Machine,  made  him. 
lofe  its  Ufe. 

§.  13.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  propofe  an 
hu/ Spirits  '  extravagant  Conjefture  of  mine,  viz.  That  fince 
we  have  fome  reafon  (if  there  be  any  Credit  tg 
Be  given  to  the  Report  of  Things,  that  our  Philofophy  cannot 
account  for)  to  imagine,  that  Spirits  can  afliime  to  themfelves 
■Bodies  of  different  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Conformation  of  Parts; 
whether  one  great  Advantage,  fome  of  them  have  over  us,  may 
not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fo  frame  and  fhapeto  themfelves 
Organs  of  Senfation,  or  Perception,  as  to  fuit  them  to  their 
prefent  Defign,  and  the  Circumftances  of  the  Objedl  they  would 
confider  ?  For  how  much  would  that  Man  exceed  all  others 
in  Knowledge,  who  had  but  the  Faculty  fo  to  alter  the  Strufture 
of  his  Eyes,  that  one  Senfe,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  fe- 
veral  degrees  of  Vifion,  which  the  Affiftance  of  Glafles  (cafuaU 
ly  at  firft  light  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive  ?  What  Wonders 
would  he  difcover,  who  could  fo  fit  his  Eyes  to  all  forts  of  Ob- 
jeifts,  as  to  fee,  when  he  pleafed,  the  Figure  and  Motion  of  the 

minute 
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minute  Particles  in  the  Blood,  and  other  Juices  of  Animals,  as 
diftinfWy  as  he  does,  at  other  times,  the  Shape  and  Motion  of 
the  Animals  themfelves  ?  But  to  us,  in  our  prefent  State,  unal- 
terable Organs,  fo  contrived,  as  to  difcover  the  Figure  and  Moti- 
on of  the  minute  Parts  of  Bodies,  whereon  depend  thofe  feniibie 
Qualities  we  now  oblen^e  in  them,  would,  perhaps,  be  of  no  Ad* 
vantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made  them  fo,  as  is  beftfor  us 
in  our  prefent  Condition.  He  hath  fitted  us  for  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bodies  thatfurround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with: 
And  tlio'  we  cannot,  by  the  Faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  per- 
fe(ft  Ivnowiedge  of  Things,  yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough 
for  thofe  Ends  above -mention'd,  which  are  our  great  Concern- 
ment, I  beg  my  Reader's  Pardon,  for  laying  before  him  fo 
wild  a  Fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of  Perception  in  Beings  a- 
bove  us  :  But  how  extravagant  foever  it  be,  I  doubt,  whether 
we  can  imagine  any  thing  about  the  Knowledge  of  Angels,  but 
after  this  manner,  fome  way  or  other,  in  Proportion  to  what  we 
find  and  obferve  in  ourfelves.  And  tho'  we  cannot  but  allow, 
that  the  infinite  Power  and  Wifdom  of  God,  may  frame  Crea- 
tures, with  a  thoufand  other  Faculties  and  ways  of  perceiving 
Things  without  them,  than  what  we  have ;  yet  our  Thoughts 
can  go  no  farther  than  our  own  :  So  irnpoffible  it  is  for  us  to  en- 
large our  very  Guelfes,  beyond  the  Ideas  received  from  our  owa 
Senfation  and  Reflexion.  The  Suppofition,  at  leafl,  that  An- 
gels do  fometimes  alTume  Bodies,  need  not  ftartle  us ;  fince  fome 
of  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  learned  Fathers  of  the  Church 
feemed  to  believe,  that  they  had  Bodies :  And  tliis  is  certain, 
that  their  State,  and  way  of  Exiftence,  is  unknown  to  us. 

§.  14.  But  to  return  to  the  Matter  in  hand : 
The  Ideas  we  have  of  Subflances,  and  the  ways    cfSubllance^ 
we  come  by  them ;  I  fay,  our  Specific  Ideas  of 
Subflances  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  Colleton  of  a  certain  Number  of 
f772ple  Ideas,  confidered  as  united  in  one  Thing.     Thefe  Ideas  of 
Subflances,  tho'  they  are  commonly  called  fimple  Apprehenfi- 
ons,  and  the  Names  of  them  fimple  Terms  ;  yet,  in  effect,  are 
complex  and  compounded.     Thus  the  Idea,  which  an  Englifh- 
nian  fignifies  by  the  Name  Svjanf  is  white  Colour,  long  Neck, 

red 
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red  Beak,  black  Legs,  and  whole  Feet,  and  all  thefe  of  a  cer- 
tain Size,  with  a  Power  of  fwimming  in  the  Water,  and  making 
a  certain  kind  of  Noife;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  Man,  who  has  long 
obferved  thofe  kind  of  Birds,  fome  other  Properties,  which  all 
terminate  in  fenfibie,  fimple  Ideas,  all  united  in  one  common 
Subjeft. 

.  §•  15-  Besides  the  Complex  Ideas  we  have  of 

al  Sui/tancss  material,  fenllble  Subftances,  of  which  I  have 
as  clear  as  of  laft  fpoken,  by  the  fimple  Ideas  we  have  taken 
bodily  Sub  ft  an-  i^^^^  ^  j^^jg  Operations  of  our  own  Minds,  which 
wc  experiment  dally  in  ourfelves,  as  Thinking, 
Underftanding,  Willing,  Knowing,  and  Power  of  beginning 
Motion,  <bc.  co-exiiTmg  in  fome  Subllance  ;  we  are  able  to  frame 
the  complex  Idea  of  an  immaterial  Spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting 
together  the  Ideas  of  Thinking,  Perceiving,  Liberty,  and  Power 
of  moving  themfelves,  and  other  Things,  we  have  as  clear  a 
Perception  and  Notion  of  immaterial  Subftances,  as  we  have  of 
material.  For  putting  together  the  Ideas  of  Thinking  and  Will- 
ing, or  the  Power  of  moving,  or  quieting  corporeal  Motion, 
joined  to  Subftance,  of  which  we  have  no  diftinft  Idea^  we  have 
the  Idea  of  an  immaterial  Spirit ;  and  by  putting  together  the 
Ideas  of  coherent,  folid  Parts,  and  a  Power  of  being  moved, 
joined  with  Subftancc,  of  which  likewife  we  have  no  pofitive 
Idea,  we  have  the  Idea  of  Matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and 
diftinft  an  IdeOj  as  the  other :  The  Idea  of  Thinking,  and  movr 
ing  a  Body,  being  as  clear  and  diftincl  Ideas ,  as  the  Ideas  of  Ex- 
tenfion,  Solidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our  Idea  of  Subftance 
is  equally  obfcure,  or  none  at  all  in  both  ;  it  is  but  a  fuppofed-, 
I  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thofe  Ideas  we  call  Accidents. 
It  is  for  want  of  Reflexion,  that  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  our 
Senfes  fhew  us  nothing  but  material  Things.  Every  Aft  of 
Senfation,  when  duly  confidered,  gives  us  an  equal  View  of  both 
Parts  of  Nature,  the  Corporeal  and  Spiritual.  For,  whilft  I 
•know,  by  Seeing,  or  Hearing,  drc.  that  there  is  fome  corporeal 
Being  without  me,  the  Objeft  of  that  Senfation ;  I  do  more  cer- 
tainly know,  that  there  is  fome  Spiritual  Being  within  me,  that 
fees  and  hears.  This^  I  muH  be  convinced,  cannot  be  the  Afti- 
:  on 
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on  of  bare  infenfible  Matter  ;  nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  im- 
material, thinking  Being. 

§.  16.  By  the  complex  Lka  of  extended,  fi-  iVjldea  ofah'i 
p-ured,  coloured,  and  all  other  fcnfible  Qualities,  pra6i  Su!>. 
which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  •'  ^"'■"' 
from  the  Idea  of  the  Subftanceof  Body,  as  if  we  knew  nothing 
at  all :  Nor,  after  all  tlie  Acquaintance  and  Familiarity,  which 
we  imagine  we  have  with  Matter,  and  the  many  Qualities  Men 
affure  themfelves  they  perceive,  and  know  in  Bodies,  will  it, 
perhaps,  upon  Examination,  be  found,  that  they  have  any  more, 
cr  clearer,  primary  Ideas,  belorgbig  to  Body,  than  they  have  belong" 
Jng  to  immaterial  Spirit. 

$.  17.  Tnv.  primary  Ideas  ive  have,  peculiar    TheCchefion 

to  Body,  as  contra-diftinguiflied  to  Spirit,  are  the     of  folia  Parts 

Coheflon   of  f Aid,   and  confequently  feparable    ^f  Impulfe, 
r,     i  ,      r^  r  .       .       ^/  .       ,        tbe primary 

farts,  and  a  Fo^ver  of  comriiumcating  Motion  by     j^e^s  of  Body, 

Impulfe.     Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  original  Ideas 

proper  and  peculiar  to  Body  ;  for  Figure  is  but  the  Confequence 

of  finite  Extenfion. 

§.  18.  The  Ideas  we  have  belonging,  and  pe-    Thmkitig  and 

culiar  to  Spirit,  are  Thinking,  and  IVill,  or  a    Motivity,  the 

Power  of  puttingBodyintoMotionbyThought,    {!^™j/^^^* 

and,  which  is  confequent  to  it,  Liberty.     For 

as  Body  cannot  but  communicate  its  Motion  by  Impulfe  to  an« 

other  Body,  which  it  meets  with  at  Reft ;  fo  the  Mind  can  put 

Bodies  into  Motion,  or  forbear  to  do  fo,  as  it  pleafes.   The  Ideas 

of  Exiftencc,  Duration,  and  Mobility,  are  common  to  them  both. 

$.  10.  There  isnoReafon  why  it  ftiould  be     ^  .  .  ,, 

1,0  f       X        ,      -n,  , .,.      ,    ,  Spirits  capable 

thought  ftrange,  that  I  make  Mobility  belong  to    of  Motion. 

Spirit:  For  having  no  other  Idea  of  Motion, 

but  Change  of  Diftance,  with  other  Beings,  that  are  confidered 

as  at  reft ;  and  finding,  that  Spirits,  as  well  as  Bodies,  canrot 

operate  but  where  they  arc,  and  that  Spirits  do  operate  at  feve- 

ral  Times,  in  feveral  Places,  I  cannot  but  attribute  Change  of 

Place  to  all  finite  Spirits ;  (for  of  the  infinite  Spirit  I  (peak  not 

here.)  For  my  Soul,  being  a  real  Being,  as  well  as  my  Body,  is 

certainly  as  capable  of  changing  Diftance  with  any  other  Body, 

Voj..  I.  P  p  C'f 
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or  Being,  as  Body  itfelf,  and  fo  is  capapable  of  Motion.  And  if 
a  Mathematician  can  confider  a  certain  Diftance,  or  a  Change 
of  that  Diftance,  between  two  Points,  one  may  certainly  con- 
ceive a  Diftance,  and  a  Change  of  Diftance  between  two  Spi- 
rits ;  and  fo  conceive  their  Motion,  their  Approach^  or  Removal, 
one  from  another. 

$.  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  Soul  can  think, 
will,  and  operate  on  his  Body,  in  the  Place  where  that  is ;  but 
cannot  operate  on  a  Body,  or  in  a  Place,  an  hundred  Miles 
diftant  from  it.  No  body  can  imagine,  that  his  Soul  can  think, 
or  move  a  Body  at  Oxford,  whilft  he  is  at  London;  and  cannot 
but  know,  that  being  united  to  his  Body,  it  conftantly  changes 
Place  all  the  whole  Journey,  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the 
Coach,  or  Horfe,does  that  carries  him  ;  and,  I  think,  may  be  faid 
to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  Motion,  or  if  that  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  afford  us  a  clear  Idea  enough  of  its  Motion,  its  being 
feparated  from  the  Body  in  Death,  I  think,  will :  For  to  confi- 
der it  as  going  out  of  the  Body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no 
Idea  of  its  Motion,  feems  to  me  inipoflible. 

§.  21.  If  it  be  faid  by  anyone,  that  it  cannot  change  Place, 
becaufe  it  hath  none,  for  Spirits  are  not  in  Loco,  but  Ubi;  I  fup- 
pofe  that  way  of  talking  will  not  now  be  of  much  weight  to 
many,  in  an  Age  that  is  not  much  difpofed  to  admire,  or  fuf- 
fcr  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  fuch  unintelligible  ways  of 
fpeaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  Senle  in  that  Di- 
ftinftion,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  I  de- 
fire  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  Englifn;  and  then  from  thence 
di'aw  a  Reafon  to  ftiew,  that  immaterial  Spirits  are  not  capable 
of  Motion.  Indeed,  Motion  cannot  be  attributed  to  G  O  D  ; 
not  becaufe  He  is  an  immaterial,  but  becaufe  He  is  an  infinite 
Spirit. 

5.22.  Let  us  compare  then  our  complex  Idea 
Idea  of  Soul  ^f  ^^  immaterial  Spirit,  with  our  complex  Idea 
and  Body  com-       ^  „    ,  ,  r        1     ,        i        l  /-.l 

fared.  of  Body,and  fee  whether  there  be  any  more  Ob- 

fcurity  in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which 
moft.  Our  Idea  of  Body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended,  folid  Sub- 
ftance,  capable  of  communicating  Motion  by  Impulfe  :  And  our 

Idea 
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lika  of  our  Soul,  as  an  immaterial  Spirit,  is  of  a  Subllance  that 
thinks,andhas  aPower  of  exciting  Motion  inBody,by  \Villing,or 
Thought.  Thefe,  I  tliink,  are  cur  complex  Ideas  of  Soul  and 
Body,  as  conira-diftltiguijlyed;  and  now  let  us  examine,  which  has 
moft  Obfcurity  in  it,  and  Dilhculty  to  be  apprehended.  I 
know,  that  People,  whofe  Thoughts  are  immerfed  in  Matter,  and 
have  fo  fubjefted  their  Minds  to  their  Senfes,  that  they  feldom 
refleft  on  any  thing  beyond  them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot 
comprehend  a  thinking  Thing,  which,  perhaps,  is  tme  :  But  I 
affirm,  when  they  confider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  compre- 
hend an  extended  Tiling. 

§.  23.  If  any  one  fay,  he  knows  not  what    Cohefon  offc- 
'tis    thinks  ia  him,  he  means,  he  knows  not    ^^d I' arts  m  Bo- 

1        1      r.  I  n  .       -  .        ,  .     •  .  "Ji^^  /'^m  to  b: 

w^hat  the  Subltance  is  ot  tnat  thmkmg  Thing  :     conceived  as 

No  more,  fay  I,  knows  he  what  the  Subltance  Th'mking  in  a 
Is  of  that  folid  Thing.  Farther,  if  he  fays,  he  ^''''^' 
knows  not  how  he  thinks;  I  anfwer.  Neither  knows  he  how  he 
is  extended  ;  how  the  folid  Parts  of  Body  are  united,  or  cohere 
together  to  make  Extenfion.  For,  the'  the  Prefllire  of  the  Parti- 
cles of  Air  may  account  for  the  Cohefion  of  fever  al  Parts  rf  Mat- 
ter, that  are  grofler  than  the  Particles  of  Air,  and  have  Pores  lefs 
than  the  Corpufcles  of  Air ;  yet  the  Weight,  or  PrefTure  of  the 
Air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  Caufe  of  the  Coherence  of  the 
Particles  of  Air  themfelvcs.  And  if  the  Prefllire  of  the  ^ther, 
or  any  fubtiler  Matter  than  the  Air,  may  unite,  and  hold  fafl  to- 
gether the  Parts  of  a  Particle  of  Air,  as  well  as  other  Bodies  ; 
yet  it  cannot  make  Bonds  for  itfclf,  and  hold  together  the  Parts 
that  make  up  every  the'.ieaft  Corpufcle  of  that  Materia  fubtUis, 
So  that  That'  Hypothefis,  how  ingenioufly  foever  explain- 
ed, by  fliewlng,  that  the  Parts  of  lenfible  Bodies  are  held 
together  by  the  Preflure  of  other  external,  infcnfible  Bodies, 
reaches  not  the  Parts  of  the  yEther  itfelf;  and  by  how  much 
the  more  evident  it  proves,  that  the  Parts  of  other  Bodies  arc 
held  together  by  the  external  Preflure  of  the  iEthcr,  and  can 
have  no  other  conceivable  Caufe  of  their  Cohefion  and  Union, 
by  fo  much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the  Co- 
hefion of  the  Parts  of  the  Corpufcles  of  the  j,Ethei- itfclf ;  which 

we 
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we  can  neither  conceive  without  Parts,  they  being  Bodies,  and 
diviiible ;  nor  yet  how  their  Parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that 
Caufe  of  Cohefion,  which  is  given  of  the  Cohefion  of  the  Parts 
of  all  other  Bodies. 

§.  24.  But  in  truih,  the  Prejfure  cf  any  ambient  Fluid,  how 
great  foever^  can  be  no  intelligible  Caufe  of  the  Cohejion  ofthefolid 
Parts  rf  Matter.  For,  tho'  fuch  a  Preffure  may  hinder  the  Avul- 
fion  of  tv/o  poliflied  Superficies  one  from  another,  in  a  Line  per- 
pendicular to  them,  as  in  the  Experiment  of  two  poliflied  Mar- 
bles; yet  it  can  never,  in  the  Icall,  hinder  the  Separation  by  a 
Motion,  in  a  Line  parallel  to  thofe  Surfaces:  Becaufe  the  ambi- 
ent Fluid,  having  a  full  Liberty  to  fuccecd  in  each  Point  of  Space, 
deferted  by  a  lateral  Pvlotion,  refills  fuch  a  Motion  of  Bodies,  fo 
joined,  no  more  than  it  would  refift  the  Motion  of  that  Body, 
were  it  on  all  Sides  inviron'd  by  that  Fluid,  and  touched  no  o- 
ther  Body:  And,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  Caufe  of  Co- 
hefion, all  Parts  of  Bodies  mufl  be  eafily  feparable  by  fuch  a  la- 
teral, Aiding  Motion.  For,  if  the  Preffiare  of  the  iEther  be  the  ad- 
equate Caufe  of  Cohefion,  wherever  that  Caufe  operates  not, 
there  can  be  no  Cohefion.  Andfince  it  cannot  operate  againlt 
fuch  a  lateral  Separation,  (as  has  been  fhewn)  therefore,  in  every 
imaginary  Plane,  interfering  any  Mafs  of  Matter,  there  could 
be  no  more  Cohefion,  than  of  tv/o  poliflied  Surfaces,  which  will 
always,  notwithfianding  any  imaginary  Prefllire  of  a  Fluid,  eafily 
fiide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhaps,  how  clear  an  Idea  fo- 
ever  we  think  we  have  of  the  Extenfion  of  Body,  which  is  no- 
thing but  the  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts,  he  that  Ihall  well  confider 
it  in  his  Mind,  may  have  Reafon  to  conclude,  That  'tis  as  eafy  ■ 
for  him  to  have  a  clear  Idea,  hovj  the  Soul  thinks,  as  how  the  Body 
is  extended.  For  fince  Body  is  no  farther,  nor  otherwife  extend- 
ed, than  by  the  Union  and  Cohefion,  of  its  folid  Parts,  we  ihall 
very  ill  comprehend  the  Extenfion  of  Body,  without  underftand- 
ing  wherein  confifis  the  Union  and  Cohefion  of  its  Parts;  which 
fecms  to  me  as  incomprehenfible,  as  the  manner  of  Thinking, 
and  how  it  is  performed. 

^.  25. 1  allow  it  is  ufual  for  moft  People  to  wonder,  how  any 
one  fhould  find  a  Difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every  Day 

obferve. 
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obfervc.  Do  we  not  fee,  will  they  be  ready  to  fay,  the  Parts  of 
Bodies  flick  firmly  together?  Is  there  any  thing  more  common? 
And  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it  ?  And  the  like,  I  fay, 
concerning  Thinking  and  voluntary  Motion:  Do  we  not  every 
Moment  experiment  it  in  ourfelves,  and,  therefore,  can  it  be 
doubted!  The  Matter  of  Fact  is  clear,  I  confefs;  but  when  wc 
would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it,  and  confider  how  it  is  done, 
there,  I  think,  we  are  at  a  Lofs,  both  in  the  one,  and  the  other; 
and  can  as  little  underftand  how  the  Parts  of  Body  cohere,  as 
how  we  ourfelves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one  in- 
telligibly explain  to  me,  how  the  Parts  of  Gold,  or  Brafs,  (that 
but  now  in  Fufion  were  as  loofe  from  one  anotlier,  as  the  Parti- 
cles of  Water,  or  the  Sands  of  an  Hour-glafs,)  come  in  a  itvr 
Moments  to  be  fo  united,  and  adhere  fo  (Wrongly  one  to  another, 
that  the  utmofl  Force  of  Mens  Arms  cannot  feparate  them:-  A 
confidering  Man  will,  I  uppofe,  be  here  at  a  Lofs,  tofatisfyhis 
own,  or  another  Man's  Underftanding. 

§.  26.  The  little  Bodies,  that  compofe  that  Fluid,  we  call 
Water,  are  fo  extremely  fmaU,  that  I  never  heard  of  any  on<;, 
who,  by  a  Microfcope,  (and  yet  1  have  heard  of  fome,  that  have 
magnified  to  105000,  nay,  to  much  above  100,000  times)  pre- 
tended to  perceive  their  diflin6l  Bulk,  Figure,  or  Motion;  and 
the  Particles  o?  Water  are  alfo  fo  perfcdlly  loofe  one  from  an- 
other, that  the  leaft  Force  fenfibly  feperates  them.  Nay,  if  we 
confider  their  perpetual  Motion,  we  mufl:  allow  "them  to  have  no 
Cohelion  one  with  another;  and  yet  let  but  a  fharp  Cold  come, 
and  they  unite,  they  confolidatc,  thefe  little  Atoms  cohere,  and 
are  not,  without  great  Force,  feparable.  He'  that  could  find  the 
Bonds  that  tic  thefe  Heaps  of  loofc  little  Bodies  together  fo  firm- 
ly ;  he  that  could  make  known  the  Cement  that  makes  them  1  Hck- 
fo  fart  one  to  another,  would  difcover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown 
Secret:  And  yet,  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  far  enough 
from  making  the  Extcnfion  of  Body  (which  is  the  Cohcfion 
of  its  folid  Parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  fhew  wherein  confift- 
ed  the  Union,  or  Confolidation  of  the  Parts  of  thofe  Bonds,  or 
of  that  Cement,  or  of  the  Icaft  Particle  of  Matter  that  exifls. 
Whereby  it  appears,  that  this  priiiiary,  and  fuppofed  obvious 
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Quality  of  Body,  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incom- 
prehennble,as  any  Thing  belonging  to  our  Minds,  and  afoHd,  ex- 
tended SubJ}  arte  e,  as  hard  to  be  conceived,  as  a  thinking,  immate- 
rial one,  whatever  Difficulties  fome  would  raife  againfi:  it. 

§.  27-  For,  to  extend  our  Thoughts  a  little  farther,  that  Pref- 
fure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  Cohefion  of  Bodies,  is  as 
unintelligible  as  the  Cohefion  itfelf.  For,  if  Matter  be  confidcr- 
ed,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  fend  his  Contemplati- 
on to  the  Extremities  of  the  Univerfe,  and  there  fee  what  con- 
ceivable Hoops,  what  Bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  Mafs 
of  Matter  in  fo  clofe  a  PrelTure  together  ;  from  whence  Steel 
lias  its  Firmnefs,  and  the  Parts  of  a  Diamond  their  Hardnefs  and 
Indiflblubility.  If  Matter  be  finite,  it  mufthave  its  Extremes; 
and  there  muft  be  fomething  to  hinder  it  from  fcattering  afun- 
der.  If,  to  avoid  this  Difficulty,  any  one  will  throw  himfelf 
into  the  Suppofition  and  Abyfs  of  infinite  Matter,  let  him  con- 
fider  what  Light  he  thereby  brings  to  the  Cohefion  of  Body  j 
and  whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it  intelligible,  by  re- 
folving  it  into  a  Suppofition,  the  mofi:  abfurd,  and  moll:  incom- 
prehenfible  of  all  other  :  So  far  is  ourExtenfion  of  Body  (which, 
is  nothing  but  the  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts)  fiom  being  clearer, 
or  more  diftindt,  when  we  would  enquire  into  the  Nature,  Caufe, 
Manner  of  it,  than  the  Idea  of  Thinking. 

,      .  §.  28.  Another  Idea  we  have  of  Body,  is 

on  of  Motiojihy  *^^  Power  of  Communication  of  DIotion  by  Im- 
Impnlfe,  or  by  pidfe ;  and  of  our  Souls,  the  Power  of  f  A'cvV/^Tg- 
Thought, equal-  ^jr  j\i^ii^n  by  Thought.  Thefe  Ideas,  the  one  of 
/)'  intellisible.        t^    ,       ,         ,  ,-         •»»•     i  t-.     ?    t- 

*  Body,  the  other  ot  our  Mmds,  every  Day  s  Ex- 

perience clearly  furnillies  us  with :  But,  if  here  again  we  en- 
quire how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  Dark.  For  in  the 
Communication  of  Motion  by  Impulfe,  wherein  as  much  Moti- 
on is  loft  to  one  Body,  as  is  got  to  the  otlier,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nariefl:  Cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  Conception,  but  of  the  paf- 
fing  of  Motion  out  of  one  Body  info  another ;  which,  I  think,  is 
as  obfcure  end  unconceivable,  as  how  our  Minds  move,  or  ftop 
our  Bodies  by  Thought;  which  we  every  Moment  find  they  do. 
The  Increafe  of  Motion  by  Impulfe,  which  is  obfervcd,  or  be» 

iieved 
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lieved  fometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be  underflood.  We 
have,  by  daily  Experience,  clear  Evidence  of  Motion,  produced 
both  by  Impulfe  and  by  Thought ;  but  the  Manner  how,  hard- 
ly comes  within  our  Comprehenfion  ;  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs 
in  both.  So  that  however  we  confider  Motion,  and  its  Com- 
munication, either  from  Body,  or  Spirit,  the  Idea  which  belongs 
to  Spirit,  is  at  leaft  as  clear ^  as  that  which  belongs  to  Body,  And  if 
we  coniider  the  aftive  Power  of  Moving,  or,  as  i  may  call  it, 
Mot/vity,  it  is  much  clearer  in  Spirit  than  Body;  fince  two  Bo- 
dies, placed  by  one  another  at  relt,  will  never  aftbrd  us  the 
Idea  of  a  Power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrow- 
ed Motion:  Whereas  the  Mind,  everyday,  affords  us  Ideas  of  an 
active  Power  of  moving  of  Bodies;  and,  therefore,  it  is  worth 
our  Confideration,  whether  adlive  Power  be  not  the  proper  At- 
tribute of  Spirits,  and  paflive  Power  of  Matter.  Hence  may 
be  conjeflured,  that  created  Spirits  are  not  totally  feparate 
from  Matter,  becaufe  they  are  both  a<flive  and  paflive.  Pure 
Spirit,  viz.  God,is  only  aflive ;  pure  Matter  is  only  paflive;  thofe 
Beings  that  are  both  aftive  and  paflive,  we  may  judge  to  partake 
of  both.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  thiilk,  we  have  as  many,  and 
as  clear  Ideas  belonging  to  Spirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  Body^, 
the  Subflance  of  each  being  equally  unknown  to  us;  and  the 
Idea  of  Thinking  in  Spirit,  as  clear  as  of  Extenfion  in  Body ; 
and  the  Communication  of  Motion  by  Thought,  which  we  at- 
tribute to  Spirit;  is  as  evident  as  that  bj^  Impulfe,  which  we  a- 
fcribe  to  Body.  Conflant  Experience  makes  us  fcnfible  of  both 
of  thefc,  tho'  our  narrow  Underflandings  can  comprehend  nei- 
ther. For,  when  the  Mind  would  look  beyond  thofe  origbal 
Ideas  wc  have  from  Scnfation,  or  Reflexion,  and  penetrate  into 
their  Caufes,  and  Manner  of  Production,  we  find  ftill  itdifcovers 
nothing,  but  its  own  Short-fightedneff. 

§.  29.  To  conclude,  Senfation  convinces  us,  that  there  arc  fo- 
lid,  extended  Subflances  ;  and  Reflexion,  that  there  are  think- 
ing ones:  Experience  affures  us  of  the  Exiftence  of  fuch  Beings; 
and  that  the  one  hath  a  Power  to  move  Body  by  Impulfe,  the 
other  by  Thought;  this  we  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience,  I  fay, 
every  Moment  fmniflies  us  with  the  clear  Ideas,  both  of  the  one 

and 
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and  the  other.  But  beyond  thefe  Ideas,  as  received  from  their 
proper  Sources,  our  Faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would  en- 
quire farther  into  their  Nature,Caufes,  and  Manner,  we  perceive 
not  the  Nature  of  Extenfion,  clearer  than  we  do  of  Thinking.  If 
we  would  explain  them  any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other  ; 
and  there  is  no  more  Difficulty  to  conceive,  how  a  Subflance  we 
know  not,  fhould,  by  Thought,  fet  Body  into  Motion,  than  how 
a  Subltance  we  know  not,  Ihould,  bylmpulfe^  fet  Body  into  Mo- 
tion. So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  difcover,  wherein  the  Ideas 
belonging  to  Body  confifl;,  than  thofe  belonging  to  Spirit.  From 
whence  it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  the  fnnple  Ideas  wc  receive 
from  Senfation,  and  Reflexion,  are  the  Boundaries  of  oui" 
Thoughts;  beyond  which,  the  Mind,  whatever  Efforts  it  would 
make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  Jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  Dif- 
coveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  Nature  and  hidden  Caufes 
of  thofe  Ideas. 

Idea  of  Body  ^' 3°*  So  that,  in  fliort,  the /ifrf  wc  have  q/* 
ajid  Spirit  com.  Spirit,  compared  -with  the  Idea  we  have  of  Body, 
pared.  ftands  thus :  The  Subftance  of  Spirit  is  unknown 

to  us;  and  fo  is  the  Subftance  of  Body  equally  unknown  to  us. 
Two  primary  Qualities,  or  Properties  of  Body,  viz.  folid,  co- 
herent Parts  and  Impulfe.,  we  have  diftinft,  clear  Ideas  of:  So, 
likewife,  we  know,  and  have  diftinft,  clear  Ideas  of  two  primary 
Qualities,  or  Properties,  of  Spirit,  viz.  Thinking,  and  aPower  of 
Action;  i.e.  a  Power  of  beginning,  or  Hopping  feveral  Thoughts, 
or  Motions.  We  have  alfo  the  Ideas  of  feveral  Qiialities  inherent 
in  Bodies,  and  have  the  clear,  d'ldin^  Ideas  of  them:  Which 
•Qualities  are  but  the  various  Modifications  of  the  Extenfion  of 
cohering,  folid  Parts,  and  their  Motion.  We  have,  likewife,  the 
Ideas  of  the  feveral  Modes  of  Thinking,  ■y/z.  Believing,  Doubting, 
Intending, Fearing,  Hoping;  all  which  are  but  the  feveral  Modes 
of  Thinking.  V/e  have  alfo  the  Ideas  of  Willing,  and  moving 
the  Body  confequent  to  it,  and  with  the  Body  itfelf  too;  for, 
as  has  been  ihewn.  Spirit  is  capable  of  Motion. 
The  Notion  cf  $.  31.  Lastly,  If  this  Notion  of  immaterial 
Spirit  involves  gpij-it  may  have,  perhaps,  fome  Difficulties  in  it, 
Zlty'nit,  fan  "^^  eafy  to  be  explained,  we  have,  therefore,  no 
that  of  Body.  niore 
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more  Reafon  to  deny,  or  doubt,  the  Exiftence  of  fuch  Spirits, 
than  we  have  to  deny,  or  doubt,  the  Exiflence  of  Body ;  be- 
caufe  the  Notion  of  Body  is  cumbered  with  fome  Difficulties, 
very  hard,  and,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  be  explained,  or  under- 
ftood  by  us.  For  I  would  fain  have  inftanced  any  Thing  in  our 
Notion  of  Spirit,  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  Contradiction, 
than  the  very  Notion  of  Body  includes  m  it ;  the  Divlfibility 
in  infinitum  of  any  finite  Extenfion,  involving  us,  whether  we 
grant,  or  deny  it,  in  Confequences  impoffible  to  be  explicated, 
or  made  in  our  Apprehenfions  confident;  Confequences, that  car- 
ry greater  Difficulty,  and  more  apparent  x-^bfurdity,  than  any 
Thing  can  follow  from  the  Notion  of  an  immaterial,  knowing 
Subflance. 

§.  32.  Which  we  are  not  at  all  to  wonder     Ws  htow  no- 
at,  fmce  we,  having  but  fome  few,  fuperficial    thing  beyond 

,         ^     ,  .  ,  "  ,  ,     ,       ,        c^ir  Impie 

Ideas  of  Thmgs,  dilcovered  to  us  only  by  the    i^e^s. 

Senfes,  from  without,  or  by  the  Mind,  reflefting 
on  v/hat  it  experiments  in  itfelf  within,  have  no  Knowledge  be- 
yond that,  much  lefs  of  the  internal  Conftitution,  and  true  Na- 
ture of  Things,  being  deftitute  of  Faculties  to  attain  it.  And, 
therefore,  experimenting  and  difcovering  in  ourfelves  Know- 
ledge, and  the  Power  of  voluntary  Motion,  as  certainly  as  we 
experiment,  or  difcover  in  Things  without  us,  the  Cohefion  and 
Separation  of  folid  Parts,  which  is  the  Extenfion  and  Motion  of 
Bodies  ;  ive  have  as  ynuch  Reafijn  to  be  Jatisfied  with  our  Notion 
cf  immaterial  Spirit,  as  with  our  Notion  of  Body,  and  the  Exijl" 
ence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  For  it  being  no  more  a  Con- 
tradiction, that  Thinking  ffiould  cxift,  feparate  and  independent 
from  Solidity,  than  it  is  a  Contradiftion,  that  Solidity  lliould  ex- 
ift,  feparate  and  independent  from  Thinking,  they  being  both  but 
{\mT^\t  Ideas,  independent  one  from  another;  and  having  as  clear 
and  diffinft  Ideasm  us  of  Thinking,  as  of  Solidity,  I  know  not 
why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking  Thing  without  Solidi- 
ty, /.  e.  immaterial,  to  exifl,  as  a  folid  Thing  without  Thinking, 
i.  e.  Matter  to  exift  •,  efpecially  fmce  it  is  no  harder  to  conceive 
how  Thinking  fhould  cxift  without  Matter,  than  how  Matter 
(hould  think.  For,  whenfoe ver  we  would  proceed  beyond  thefe 
Vol.  I.  dq  fmplc 
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fimple  Ideas  we  have  from  Seniation  and  Reflexion,  and  dive  far- 
ther into  the  Nature  of  Things,  we  fall  prefently  into  Darknefs 
aiid  Obfcurity,  Perplexednefs  and  Difficulties;  and  can  difcover 
nothing  farther,  but  our  ov.'n  Blindnefs  and  Ignorance.  But 
which  ever  of  thefe  complex  Ideas  be  cleareil;,  that  of  Body,  or 
immaterial  Spirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  fimple  Ideas  that  make 
them  up,  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from  Senfa- 
tion,  or  Reflexion  ;  and  fo  it  is  of  all  our  other  Ideas  of  Subftan- 
ces,  even  of  God  Himfelf. 

,§.  33.  For,  if  we  examine  the  Ideas  we  have 
of  the  incomprehenfible,  fupreme  Being,we  liiall 
find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  Way;  and  that  the  complex 
Ideas  we  have,  both  of  God,  and  f.parate  Spirits,  are  made  up  of 
the  fimple /<f/d"t/j  We  receive  from  Reflexion;  v.  g.  having  irom 
what  we  experiment  in  ourfelves,  got  the  Ideas  of  Exiftence 
and  Duration;  of  Knowledge  and  Power;  of  Pleafure  andHap- 
pinefs  ;  and  of  feveral  other  Qiialities  and  Powers,  which  it  is 
better  to  have,  than  to  be  without :  When  we  would  frame  an 
Idea,  the  nioft  fuitable  we  can,  to  the  fupreme  Being,  we  en- 
large every  one  of  thefe  witli  our  Idea  of  Infinity,  and  fo,  put- 
ting them  together,  make  our  complex  Idea  of  Cod.  For  that 
the  Mind  has  fuch  a  Power  of  enlarghig  fome  of  its  Ideas,  re- 
ceived from  Senfition  and  Reflexion,  has  been  already  fliewn. 

§.  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  Things,  and  fome  of 
them,  or  all,  perhaps,  imperfedlly,  I  can  frame  an  Idea  of  know- 
ing twice  as  many  ;  which  I  can  double  again,  as  often  as  I 
can  add  to  Number ;  and  thus  enlarge  my  Idea  of  Knowledge, 
by  extending  its  Comprehenfion  to  all  Things  exifting,  or  pof- 
fible :  The  fame  alfo  1  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfedl- 
Jy,  /.  e.  all  their  Qualities,  Powers,  Caufes,  Confequences,  and 
Relations,  dt-,  till  all  be  perfeftly  known,  that  is  in  them,  or  can 
any  Way  relate  to  them  ;  and  thus  frame  the  Idea  of  infinite, 
or  boundleis  Knowledge.  The  fame  may  alfo  be  done  of  Pow- 
er, till  we  come  to  that  we  call  Infinite ;  and  alfo  of  the  Dura- 
tion of  Exiftence,  without  Beginning,  or  End  ;  and  fo  frame 
the  Idea  of  an  eternal  Being.  The  Degrees,  or  Extent,  where- 
in we  afcribc  Exiftence,  Power,  Wildom,  and  all  other  Perfec- 
tions,, 
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tions,  (which  we  can  have  any  Ideas  of)  to  that  fovereign  Be- 
ing, which  we  call  GOD,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infinite,  we 
frame  the  beft  Idea  of  Him  our  Minds  are  capable  of:  All  which 
is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe  fimple  Ideas  we  have  taken 
from  the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds,  by  Reflexion  ;  or  by 
our  Senfes,  from  exterior  Things,  to  that  Valbiefs,  to  which  In- 
finity  can  extend  them. 

$.  35.  For  it  is  Infinity,  wliich,  joined  to  our  Ideas  of  Exig- 
ence, Power,  Knowledge,  ibc.  makes  that  complex  Idea,  where- 
by we  reprefcnt  to  ourfelves,  the  beft  we  can,  the  fupreme  Be- 
ing, for  tho'  in  His  own  Ellence,  (which  certainly  we  do  not 
know,  not  knowing  the  real  Eflencc  of  a  Pebble,  or  a  Fly,  or  of 
our  own  felves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncompounded ;  yet,  I 
think,  I  may  fay,  we  have  no  other  Idea  of  Him,  but  a  com- 
plex one  of  Exigence,  I{jiowledge,  Power,  Happincfs,  vc.  in- 
finite and  eternal :  Which  are  all  diftin6t  Ideas,  and  fome  of 
them  being  relative,  are  again  compounded  of  others;  all 
which  being,  as  has  been  (hewn,  originally  got  from  Senfat'ion 
and  Rejiexion,  go  to  make  up  the  Ideaj  or  Notion,  we  have  of 
God. 

§.  36.  This  farther  is  to  be  obferved,  that    No  Ideas  hi 
there  is  no  Idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  In-    "f  "''^<^''"'  f  *■ 

'  °  of  bpirits,    but 

finity,  which  is  not  alfo  a  Part  of  our  complex    tkofe  got  front 

Idea  of  other  Spirits.  Becaufe,  being  capable  Sjrj/atiofi,  or 
of  no  other  fimple  Ideas,  belonging  to  any  Thing  ^^^P=^"^"- 
but  Body,  but  thofe  which,  by  Reflexion,  we  receive  from  the 
Operation  of  our  Minds,  we  can  attribute  to  Spirits  no  other,  but 
what  we  receive  from  thence  :  And  all  the  Difference  we  can 
put  between  them,  in  onrContemplation  of  Spirits,is  only  in  the 
feveral  Extents,  and  Degrees,  of  their  Knowledge,  Power,  Dura- 
tion, Happinefs,  d*c.  For  that  in  our  Ideas,  as  well  0/  Spirits, 
as  of  other  Things,  we  are  rejirained  to  thcfe  -we  receive  from 
Sen faiim  and  Rejiexion ,  is  evident  from  hence ;  that,  in  our  Ideas 
of  Spirits,  how  much  foevcr  advanced  in  Perfcdion  beyond  thofe 
of  Bodies,  even  to  that  of  Infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  Idea 
of  the  Manner  wherein  they  difcovcr  their  Thoughts  one  to  an- 
other: Tho*  \vc  muft  ncceffarily  conclude,  that  Icparate  Spirits, 

which 
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tvhich  arc  Beings  that  have  pcrfe£ler  Knowledge,  and  greater 
Happinefs  than\ve,niufl:  needs  have  alfo  a  perfeiStcrWay  of  com- 
municating their  Thoughts  tlian  we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make 
ufe  of  corporeal  Signs,  and  particular  Sounds,  which  are,  there- 
fore, of  moft  general  Ufe,  as  being  the  belt  and  quickeft  we  are 
capable  of.  But  of  immediate  Communication,  having  no  Expe- 
riment in  ourfelves,  and,  confequently,  no  Notion  of  it  at  all, 
we  have  no  Idea^  how  Spirits,  which  ufe  not  Words,  can  with 
Quickncfs,  or  much  lefs,  how  Spirits,  that  have  no  Bodies,  can 
be  Maftcrs  of  their  own  Thoughts,  and  communicate,  or  con- 
ceal them  at  pleafure,  tho'  we  cannot  but  neceffarily  fiippofe 
they  have  fuch  a  Power. 

.  §.  37.  And  thus  we  have  feen,  'what  kind  of 

■^  *     Ideas  ive  have  of  Sub/lances  of  all  kinds,  where- 

in they  confifl:,  and  how  we  come  by  them.  From  whence,  I 
think,  it  is  very  evident, 

Fir/l,  That  all  our  Ideas  of  the  fcvcral  Sorts  of  Subftanccs, 
nrc  nothing  but  ColIe<R:ions  of  fimplc  Ideas,  with  a  Suppofition 
ef  fomething  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfill; 
tho'  of  this  fuppofed  fomething,  we  have  no  clear,  diflincl  Idea 
at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  thefimple  Ideas,  that,  thus  united  in  one 
common  Subjlratum,  make  up  our  complex  Ideas  of  feveral 
Sorts  of  Subflances,  are  no  other  but  fuch  as  we  have  received 
from  Senjation,  or  Kejicxior,.  So  that  even  in  thofe,  which  we 
think  we  are  mofl;  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  that  come 
nearcil  the  Comprehenfion  of  our  moft  enlarged  Conceptions, 
we  cannot  go  beyond  thofe  limple  Ideas.  And  even  in  thofe, 
which  fcem  the  moll:  1  emote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and 
do  infinitely  fiirpafs  any  thing  wc  can  perceive  in  ourfelves,  by 
Reflexion,  or  difcovcr  hy  Serf ation  in  other  Things,  we  can  attain 
to  nothing  but  thoie  fimplc  Ideas,  which  we  originally  received 
i\om  Senfiitlon,  or  Reflexion;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex /<r/f<7J 
wchavc  of  Angels,  and  particularly  of  God  Himlelf. 

Thirdly,  I'hat  moft  of  the  fimplc  Ideas,  that  make  up  our 
complex  Ideas  of  Siibllances,  when  truly  confidered,  are  only 
Tower.^j  ho\vc\  cr  wc  arc  apt  to  take  them  for  pofitivc  Qiialities; 

v.g.  the 
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V.  g.  the  greatell:  part  of  the  Ideas,  that  make  our  complex  Idea ; 
of  Cold,  are  Ycllownefs,  great  Weight,  Duftility,  Fufibility,  and 
Solubility,  in  Jq.  Regla^  <^c.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown 
Subfiratitm:  All  which  Ideas  are  nothing  clfe  but  fo  many  Relati- 
ons to  other  Sulprtances,  and  are  not  really  in  the  Gold,  confidcr- 
ed  barely  in  itfelf,  tho'  they  depend  on  thofe  real  and  primary 
Qualities  of  its  internal  Conftitution,  whereby  it  has  a  Fitnefs, 
differently  to  operate,  and  be  operated  on  by  fevcral  other  Sub- 
ilonccs. 
I.!:   •• 

C   H   A  P.      XXIV. 

Of  ColIcSl'mc  Ideas  of  Stihftances, 

$.  I .  yj  E  S  I  D  E  S  thcfc  complex  Ideas  of    q,,^  j^^.^  . 
\j  fc  veral^  finglc  Subllances,  as  of  Man, 

Horfc,  Gold,  Violet,  Apple,  dc  the  Mind  linth  alfo 
complex,  colle^ive  Ideas  of  Subftances;  which  I  focall,  bccaufc 
fuch  Ideas  ave  made  up  of  many  particular  Subftances,  confider'd 
together  as  united  into  one  Idea,  and  which,  fo  join'd,  are  look'd 
on  as  one  ;  v.g.  the  Idea  of  fuch  a  Colleflion  of  Men  as  make 
an  Army,  tho'  confifting  of  a  great  Number  of  diftinft  Subftan- 
ccs,  is  as  much  one  Idea,  as  the  Idea  of  a  Man :  And  the  great 
coUcflive  Idea  of  all  Bodies  whatfoever,  fignified  by  the  Name 
World,  is  as  much  one  Idea,  as  the  Idea  of  any  the  Icall  Parti- 
cle of  Matter  in  it  j  it  fufRcing  to  the  Unity  of  any  Idea,  that  it 
be  confidered  as  one  Reprefentaticn,  or  Pi6liu:e,  tho'  made  up 
of  ever  fo  many  Particulars. 

§.  2.  These  colleftive  Ideas  of  Subftances,    Made  !>y  the 
the  Mind  makes  by  its  Power  of  Compofition,     Power  of  corn- 
and  uniting  fcvcrally,  cither  fimple,  or  complex.    yi'^/'''4  '"  ' '' 
Ideas,  miootic,  as  it  docs  by  the  fame  Faculty 
make  the  complex  Ideas  of  particular  Subflanccs,  confifling  of 
an  Aggregate  of  divers,  fimple  Ideas,  united  in  one  Subflancc. 
And  as  the  Mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated  Ideas  of  Uni- 
ty, makes  the  coUeflive  Mode,  or  complex  Idea  of  any  Num- 
ber, as  a  Score,  or  a  Grofs,  i:c.  So,  by  putting  together  fevcral 

particular 
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particular  Subftances,  it  makes  colleflive  IJeiis  of  Subflanccs, 

as  a  Troop,  an  Army,  a  Swarm,  a  City,  a  Fleet ;  each  of  which, 

every  one  finds  that  he  reprcfcnts.  to  his  own  Mind,  by  one 

Idea,  in  one  View ;  and  fo,  under  that  Notion,  confiders  thofe 

feveral  Things  as  perfectly  one,  as  one  Ship,  or  one  Atom. 

Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive,  how  an  Army  of  ten  thoufand  Men 

fhould  make  one  Idea,  than  how  a  Man  fhould  make  one  Idea; 

h  being  as  eafy  to  the  Mind,  to  unite  into  one  the  Idea  of  a  great 

Number  of  Men,  and  confider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one 

Particular,  all  the  diftinft  Ideas  that  make  up  the  Compofition 

of  a  Man,  and  confider  them  all  together  as  one. 

.-  .  ,         *§.  tj.  Amongst  fuch  Kind  of  colleftive  M-^j 
All  artificial  ^   ^,  .       ^^        ^      .,.  .  ,^,  . 

Vhinpf  are  ^"^^  ^'^  "^  counted  moft  Part  or  artihcial Things ; 

enlleSlive  at  lead  fuch  of  thcra  as  are  made  up  of  dillm(fl 

Ideas.  Subftances  :  And,  in  Truth,  if  we  confider  all 

thefe  colle^ive  Ideas  aright ;  as  AR  MY,  Conjiellatlon,  Univerfe, 
as  they  are  united  into  fo  many  fingle  Ideas,  they  are  but  the  ar- 
tificial Draughts  of  tlie  Mind,  bringing  Things  very  remote, 
and  independent  on  one  another,  into  one  View,  the  better  to 
contemplate,  and  difcourfe  of  them,  united  into  one  Concepti- 
on, and  fignified  by  one  Name.  For  there  are  no  Things  fo 
remote,  nor  fo  contrary,  which  the  Mind  cannot,  by  this  Art  of 
Compofition,  bring  into  one  Idea;  as  is  vifible,  in  that  fignified 
by  the  Name  Univerfe, 

CHAP.      XXV. 

Of  Relation. 

Relation,  -what.  T)  E  S  I D  E  S  the  Ideas,  whether  fimple,  or. 
%  1^  complex,  that  the  Mind  has  of  Thmgs, 
as  they  are  in  themfelves, there  are  others 
it  gets  from  their  Comparifon  one  with  another.  The  Under- 
ftanding,  in  the  Confideration  of  any  Thing,  is  not  confined  to 
that  precife  Objeft  :  It  can  carry  any  Idea,  as  it  were,  beyond  it- 
felf,  or,  atleaft,  look  beyond  it,  to  fee  howitftands  in  confor- 
mity to  any  other.     When  the  Mind  fo  confiders  one  Thing, 

that 
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that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and  fet  it  by  another,  and 
carry  its  View  from  one  to  the  other  ;  tl-^is  is,  as  the  Words  im- 
port, Relation  and  Rtfpe^;  and  the  Denominations  given  to  po- 
litive  Things,  intimating  that  Refpe^l,  and  ferving  as  Marks  to 
lead  the  Thoughts  beyond  the  Subjeft  itfelf  denominated^  to 
(bmething  diftindl  from  it,  are  what  we  call  Relatives;  and  the 
Things  fo  brought  together,  Related.     Thus,  when  the  Mind 
confidcTS  Cajus,  as  fuch  a  pofitive  Being,  it  takes  nothing  in  to 
that  Idea,  but  what  really  exifls  in  Cajus;  v.  g.  when  I  confider 
him  as  Man,  1  have  nothing  in  ray  Mind,  but  the  complex  Idea 
of  the  Species,  Man.     So,  likewife,  when  I  fay  Cajus  is  a  white 
Man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  Confideration  of  Man,  who 
hath  that  white  Colour.     But  w'hen  I  give  Cajus  the  Name, 
Hujhavd,  I  intimate  forne  other  Perfon ;  and  when  I  give  him 
the  Name,  Whiter,  I  intimate  fome  other  Thing.     In  both  Cafes 
my  Thought  is  led  to  fomething  beyond  CaJKs,  and  there  are 
two  Things  brought  into  Confideration.     And  fince  any  Ide'a, 
whether  fimple,  or  complex,  may  be  the  Occafion  why  the  Mind 
thus  brings  two  Things  together,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  View 
of  them  at  once,  tho'  ftill  confidered  as  diftinft  ;  therefore  any 
of  our  Ideas  may  be  the  Foundation  of  Relation.     As  in  the 
above-mentioned  Inftance,  the  Contradl  and  Ceremony  of  Mar- 
riage with  SempT-onia,  is  the  Occafionof  the  Denomination,  or 
Relation  of  Hulband  ;  and  the  Colour  White,  the  Occafion  why 
he  is  faid  whiter  than  Free-ftone. 

$.  2.  These,  and  the  like  Relations, expreJjT-    Relationswith' 

ed  by  relative  Terms,  that  have  others  anfvjer-    ^^  corrclailvff 
^1  -,7  .  J   T  .'        •  -I-        Terms,  ftot  ea- 

ing  the7n,  ivith  a  recipi'ocal  inttmaticn,  as  Fa-     r^  terceivd 

ther  and  Son,  Bigger  and  Lefs,  Caufe  and  Ef- 
•feftjflre  ve7-y  obvious  to  every  one,  and  eveiy  body,  at  firft  Sight, 
perceives  the  Relation.  For  Father  and  Son,  Hulband  and 
Wife,  and  fuch  other  correlative  Terms,  fcem  fo  nearly  to  be- 
long one  to  another,  and,  through  Cuftom,  do  fo  readily  chime, 
•and  anfwer  one  another  in  People's  INIemorics,  that  upon  the 
naming  of  either  of  them,  the  Thoughts  are  prcfcntly  carried 
beyond  the  Thing  fo  named ;  and  no  body  overlooks,  or  doubts 
of,  a  Relation,  where  it  is  fo  plainly  intimated.     But,  where 

Language's 
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Languages  have  failed  to  give  correlative  Names,  there  the  Re- 
lation is  not  always  fo  eafily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relative  Name,  as  well  as  Wife :  But  in  Languages 
where  this,  and  the  like  Words,  have  not  a  correlative  Termj 
there  People  are  not  fo  apt  to  take  them  to  be  fo,  as  wanting  that 
evident  Mark  of  Relation  which  is  between  Correlatives,  which 
feem  to  explain  one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exifl,  but 
together.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  fnofe  Names  which,  duly 
confidered,  do  include  evident  Relations,  have  been  called  Ex- 
ternal Denominations.  But  all  Names,  that  are  more  than  emp- 
ty Sounds,  mufl  fignify  fome  Idea,  which  is  either  in  the  Thing 
to  which  the  Name  is  applied ;  and  then  it  is  pofitive,  and  is 
looked  on  as  united  to,  andexifting  in.  the  Thing  to  which  the 
Denomination  is  given  :  Or  clfe  it  arifes  from  the  Refpecl  the 
Mind  finds  in  it,  to  fomething  diftinfl  from  it,  with  which  it  con- 
fiders  it ;  and  then  it  includes  a  Relation. 
Somefecmwgly  §'  3-  Another  Sort  of  relailve  Termstherc 
abfoltde  Terms  is,  which  are  not  looked  on  to  be  either  rela- 
contahi  Relati-  j.-^^^  ^j.  ^^  j^^^h  as  external  Denominations; 
'which  5'et,  under  the  Form  and  Appearance  of 
fignifying  fomething  abfolute  in  the  Subjeiflr,  do  conceal  a  tacit, 
tho'  lefs  obfervable  Relation.  Such  are  the  feemingly  pojithe 
Terms  of  Old,  Great,  Imperfect,  ec.  whereof  I  fliall  have  occa- 
fion  to  {peak  more  at  large,  in  the  following  Chapters. 

§.  4.  This  farther  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Relation  dife-  j^^^^  ^f  Rdation  may  be  the  fame  in  Men,  who 
refit  from  ths        ,  ^      ,.„  r,  r  1     rr-i  •  1 

Things  related.  "^^^^'^  ^^^^  different  Ideas  of  the  Thmgs  that  are 
related,  or  that  are  thus  compared ;  v.  g.  thofe 
who  have  far  different  Ideas  of  a  Man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  No- 
tion of  a  Father:  Which  is  a  Notion  fupcrinduced  to  the  Sub- 
ftance,  or  Man,  and  refers  only  to  an  Aft  of  that  Thing  called 
•Man,  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  Generation  of  one  of  his 
own  Kind,  let  Man  be  what  it  will. 

§.  5.  The  Nature  therefore  of  Relation  con- 
tionmayhe  ^'  ^^^  ^"  ^^^  referring,  or  comparing  two  Things, 
without  any  one  to  another ;  from  which  Comparifon,  one, 

Chayigc  in  the      ^^  ^^^j^^  comcs  to  be  denominated.     And  if  ei- 
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thcr  of  thofe  Things  be  removed,  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  Relation 
ceafes,  and  the  Denomination  confequent  to  it,  tho'  the  other 
receive  in  itfelf  no  Alteration  at  all :  V.  g.  Cajus,  whom  I  confi- 
der  To-day  as  a  Father,  ceafes  to  be  fo  To-morrow,  only  by  the 
Death  of  his  Son,  without  any  Alteration  made  in  himfelf.  Nay, 
barely  by  the  Mind's  changing  the  Obje£l,  to  which  it  compares 
any  Thing,  the  lame  Thing  is  capable  of  having  contraiy  Deno- 
minations, at  the  fame  Time  :  y.  g.  Cajus,  compared  to  feveral 
Perfons,  may  truely  be  faid  to  be  older  and  younger,  ftronger 
and  weaker,  6c. 

§.6.  Whatsoever  doth,  or  can  exift,  or  be    Relation  07ily 
confider'd  as  one  Thing,  is  pofitive  :  And  fo  not    bdiueen  two 
only  funple  Ideas  and  Subftances,  but  Modes  ^ 

alfo,  are  pofitive  Beings  ;  tho'  the  Parts^  of  which  they  conJGil, 
are  very  often  relative  one  to  another  ;  but  the  whole  together, 
confider'd  as  one  Thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  complex  Idea 
of  one  Thing ;  which  Idea  is  in  our  Minds,  as  one  Picture,  tho' 
an  Aggregate  of  divers  Parts ;  and,  under  one  Name,  it  is  a  po- 
fitive, orabfolute  Thing,  or  Idea.  Thus  a  Triangle,  tho'  the 
Parts  thereof  compared  to  one  another  be  relative,  yet  the  Idea 
of  the  whole  is  a  pofitive,  abfolute  Idea.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  a  Family,  a  Tune,  6c.  for  there  can  be  no  Relation,  but 
between  two  Things,  confider'd  as  two  Things  There  muft 
always  be  in  Relation  two  Ideas,  or  Things,  either  in  themfelves 
really  feparate,  or  confider'd  as  diftinft,  and  then  a  ground,  or 
occafion  for  their  Comparifon. 

§.  7.  Concerning  Relation  in  general,  thefe    y^// Things  ca- 
Things  may  be  confider'd.  P"^^-  ofRelati- 

Firjl,  That  there  is  no  one  Thing,  whether 
fimple  Idea,  Subftance,  Mode,  or  Relation,  or  Name  of  either 
of  them,  vjhich  is  not  capable  of  almcjl  an  infinite  Number  of 
Confiderations,  in  reference  to  other  Things ;  and,  therefore, 
this  makes  no  fmall  Part  of  Mens  Thoughts  and  Words  :   V.g. 
One  fingle  Man  may  at  once  be  concern'd  in,  and  fuftain  all 
thefe  following  Relations,  and  many  more,  viz.  Father,  Brother, 
Son,  Grandfather,  Grandfon,  Father-in-law,  Son-in-law,  Huf-, 
band,  Friend,  Enemy,  Subjefl,  General,  Judge,  Patron,  Client, 
Vol.  I.  R  r  Profcflor, 
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ProfefTor,  European,  Engl!/}.'?nan,  Iflandcr,  Servnnt,  Mafter,  Pof- 
feflbr.  Captain,  Superior,  Inferior,  Bigger,  Lefs,  Older,  Younger, 
Contemporary,  Like,  Unlike,  <&c.  to  an  almofl  infinite  Number: 
He  being  capable  of  as  many  Relations,  as  there  can  be  Occafi- 
ons  of  comparing  them  to  other  Things,  in  any  Manner  of  A- 
greement,  Difagreement,  or  Rcfpe^t  whatfoever.  For,  as  I  faid. 
Relation  is  a  \vay  of  comparing,  or  confidering  two  Things  to- 
gether, and  giving  one,  or  both  of  them,  fome  Appellation  from 
that  Comparifon ;  and  fometimes  giving  even  the  Relation  itfelf 
a  Name. 

TATi       fpr  §.  8.5't'co«^/)',THisfarther  may  be  confider'd 

/atiofis  clearer  concerning  Relation,  that  tho'  it  be  not  con- 
cftsn  tha?i  of  the  tain'd  in  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things,  but  fome- 
SuhjeBi  relat-  ^j^.^^  extraneous  and  fuper-induc'd  j  yet  the 
Ideas,  which  relative  Words  ftand  for,  are  often 
clearer  and  more  dilVmft,  than  of  thofe  Subfiances  to  which  they 
do  belong.  The  Notion  we  have  of  a  Father,  or  Brother,  is  a 
great  deal  clearer,and  more  diftinft,than  that  we  have  of  a  Man  ; 
or,  if  you  will.  Paternity  is  a  Thing,  whereof  it  is  eafier  to  have 
a  clear  Idea,  than  oi  Humanity:  And  I  can  much  eafier  conceive 
what  a  Friend  is,  than  what  God  :  Becaufe  the  Knowledge  of 
one  Aclion,  or  one  fimple  Idea,  is  oftentimes  fufficient  to  give 
me  the  Notion  of  a  Relation  :  But,  to  the  knowing  of  any  fub- 
ftantial  Being,  an  accurate  Colletftion  of  fundiy  Ideas  is  necefi^ary. 
A  Man,  if  he  compares  two  Things  together,  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  not  to  know  what  it  is,  wherein  he  compares  them  :  So 
that  when  he  compares  any  Things  together,  he  cannot  but  have 
a  very  clear  Idea  of  that  Relation.  The  Ideas  then  of  Relations 
are  capable,  at  leai\.,of  being  more  perfe^  and  difiin£i  in  our  Minds, 
than  thofe  of  Subjiances :  Becaufe  it  is  commonly  hard  to  kno\r 
all  the  fimple  Ideas  which  are  really  in  any  Subftance,  but  for  the 
moft  part  eafy  enough  to  know  the  fimple  Ideas  that  make  up 
any  Relation  I  think  on,  or  have  a  Name  for :  V.  g.  Comparing 
two  Men,  in  reference  to  one  common  Parent,  it  is  very  eafy  to 
frame  the  Ideas  of  Brothers,  without  having  yet  the  perfedl  Idea 
of  a  Man :  For  fignificant,  relative  Words,  as  well  as  others, 
ftanding  only  for  Ideas;  and  thofe  being  all  either  fimple,  or 

made 
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made  up  of  fimple  ones,  it  fuffices  for  the  knowing  the  precife 
Idea  the  relative  Term  ftands  for,  to  have  a  clear  Conception  of 
that,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Relation  ;  which  may  be 
done,  without  having  a  perfe^l:  and  clear  Idea  of  the  Thing  it  is 
attributed  to  :  Thus  having  the  Notion,  that  one  laid  the  Egg, 
out  of  which  the  other  was  hatch'd,  1  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the 
Relation  of  Dam  and  Chick,  between  the  two  Calfiowaries  in  St. 
James's  Park ;  tho',  perhaps,  I  hive  but  a  very  obfcure  and  im« 
perfeft  Idea  of  thofe  Birds  themfelves. 

f  9.  Thirdly,  Tho'  there  be  a  great  Num-     Relatiojts  all 
ber  of  Confiderations,  wherein  Things  may  be     terminate  in 
compared  one \\ith  another,  and  fo  a  Multitude 
of  Relations;  yet  they  alt  terminate  in,  and  are  concern'd  about 
thofe  fimple  Ideas,  either  of  Senfation,  or  Reflexion  ;  which  I 
think  to  be  the  whole  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledge.  To  clear 
this,Ilhall(hcwit,in  the  molt  confidcrable Relations  that  we  have 
any  Notion  of,  and  in  feme  that  feem  to  be  the  mcft  remote 
from  Senfe,  or  Reflexion ;  which  yet  will  appear  to  have  their 
Ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  paft  doubt,  that  the  Notions  we 
have  of  them  are  but  certain  fimple  Ideas,  and  fo  originally  de- 
riv'd  from  Senfe,  or  Reflexion. 

$.10.  Fourthly,  That  Relation  being  the  con-     Tervis,  leading 

fidering  of  one  Thing  with  another,  which  is  ex-    'I'^V"/"^  ^i'  "j"^ 

^       .      .    .      °  .  the  Sul'jea  de- 

trinfical  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  all  Words,  that    nojninuted  are 

neceffarily  lead  the  Mind  to  any  oxhcrldeas,  than  relative, 
are  fuppofed  really  to  cxift  in  thatThing,  to  which  the  Word  is 
apply'd,  arc  relative  JVcrds:  V.  g.  A  Man  black,  merry,  thought- 
ful, thirfly,  angry,  extended;  thefc,  and  the  like,  arc  all  abfolute, 
becaufe  they  neither  fignify,  nor  intimate  any  Thing,  but  what 
does,  or  is  fuppofed  really  to  cxiit  in  the  Man  thus  denominat- 
ed :  But  Father,  Brother,  King,  Husband,  Blacker,  Merrier,  circ. 
are  Words  which,  together  with  the  Thing  they  denominate,  im- 
ply alio  fomething  clfc  fcparate,  and  exterior  to  the  Exigence  of 
that  Thing. 

§.  1 1.  HAviNclaiddov.'n  thcfe  Premifescon. 

n  1    ■     •  1    -r  o    11  1     Cor.clufion, 

cernmg  Relation  m  general,  I  Ihall  now  proceed 

to  ihew,  in  fomc  Inltanccs,  how  all  the  Ideas  wc  have  of  Rela- 

ti(M 
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iion  are  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only  oi  Cim^Xc  Ideas ;  and 
that  they  all,  how  refined,  or  remote  from  Senfe  foever  they 
feem,  terminate  at  laft  in  fimple  Ideas.  I  fhall  begin  with  the 
moft  coniprehenfivc  Relation,  wherein  all  Things  that  do,  or  can 
exift,  are  concerned  ;  and  that  is,  the  Relation  of  Caufe  and  £/- 
fe^;  the  Idea  whereof,  how  deriv'd  from  the  two  Fountains  of 
all  our  Knowledge,  Senfaiion  and  Reflexion,  I  fhall  in  the  next 
Place  confider. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 

Of  Caufe  and  EffeB,  and  other  Relations. 

Whence  their       §.  i.  "TN  the  Notice,  that  our  Senfes  take,  of 
Ideas  got.  I    ^j^g  coniknt  Viciffitude  of  Things,  we 

cannot  but  obferve,  that  feveral  parti- 
cular, both  Qiialities  and  Subflances,  begin  to  exift ;  and  that 
they  receive  this  their  Exiftence  from  the  due  Application  and 
Operation  of  fome  other  Being.  From  this  Obfcrvation,  we  get 
our  Ideas  of  Caufe  and  Effe^:  That,  which  produces  any  fimple, 
or  complex //^f«,  we  denote  by  the  general  Name  Caufe;  and 
that  which  is  produc'd,  Effeft.     Thus  finding,  that  in  that  Sub- 
ftance, which  we  call  Wax,  Fluidity,  which  is  a  fimple  Idea,  that 
was  not  in  it  before,  is  conftantly  produced  by  the  Application 
of  a  certain  degree  of  Heat ;  we  call  the  fimple  Idea  of  Heat,  in 
relation  to  Fluidity  in  Wax,  the  Caufe  of  it,  and  Fluidity  the  Ef- 
fect.    So  alfo  finding,  that  the  Subfiance,  Wood,  which  is  a 
certain  CoUeftion  of  fimple  Ideas,  fo  called,  by  the  Application 
of  Fire,  is  turned  into  another  Subftance,  called  Allies ;  i.  e.  an- 
other complex  Idea,  confifting  of  a  Colleftion  of  funple  Ideas, 
quite  different  from  that  com^^lt'&Idea,  which  we  call  Wood; 
we  confider  Fire,  in  relation  to  Alhes,  as  Caufe,  and  the  Afhes  as 
Effect.     So  that  whatever  is  confider'd  by  us,  to  conduce,  or 
operate  to  the  producing  any  particular,  fimple  Idea,  or  Collec- 
tion of  fimple  Ideas,  whether  Subftance,  or  Mode,  which  did 

not 
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not  before  exift,  hath  thereby,  in  our  Minds,  the  relation  of  a 
Caufe,  and  fo  is  denominated  by  us. 

§.  2.  Having  thus,  from  what  our  Senfes  are 
able  to  difcover  in  the  Operations  of  Bodies  on    ^''^''^j^'h  Ce. 
one  another,  got  the  Notion  of  Caiife  and  Ef.    i,ig  j/f oration, 
fe£t,  viz.  that  a  Canfe  is  that  which  makes  any 
otherThing,  either  fimple  Idea,  Subftance,  or  Modc,begin  to  be; 
and  an  Effe^  is  that,  which  had  its  Beginning  from  fome  other 
Thing :  The  Mind  finds  no  great  Dilficulty  to  diitinguifh  the  fe- 
veral  Originals  of  Things  into  two  forts. 

Firji,  When  the  Thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that  no  Part 
thereof  di4  ever  exift  before ;  as  when  a  new  Particle  of  Matter 
doth  begin  to  exift,  in  rerum  natura,  which  had  before  no  Being, 
and  this  we  call  Creation. 

Secondly,  When  a  Thing  is  made  up  of  Particles,  which  did 
all  of  them  before  exift,  but  that  very  Thing,  fo  conflituted  of 
pre-exifting  Particles,  which,  confider'd  all  together,  make  up 
fuch  a  Colle(flion  of  fnnple  Ideas,  had  not  any  Ex'ijience  before; 
as  this  Man,  this  Egg,  Rofe,  or  Cherry,  ^c.  and  this,  when  re- 
ferred to  aSubflance,  produced  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature, 
by  an  internal  Principle,  but  fet  on  work  by,  and  received  from 
fome  external  Agent,  or  Caufe,  and  working  by  infenfible  ways, 
which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  Generation.  When  the  Caufe 
is  extrinfical,  and  the  Efie£l  produced  by  a  fenfible  Separation, 
or  juxta  Pofition  of  difcernable  Parts,  we  call  it  Making;  and 
fuch  are  all  artificial  Things.  When  any  fimple  Idea  is  pro- 
duced, which  was  not  in  that  Subjeft  before,  we  call  it  Altera- 
tion.  Thus  a  Man  is  generated,  a  Picture  made,  and  cither  of 
them  alter'd,  when  any  new  fenfible  Quality,  or  funple  Idea  is 
produced  in  cither  of  them,  which  was  not  tliere  before ;  and 
the  Things  thus  made  to  exift,  which  were  not  there  before, 
are  Effedls;  and  thofe  Things,  which  operated  to  the  Exiflence, 
Catifes.  In  which,  and  all  other  Cafes,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  Notion  of  Caufe  and  Ejfe^f,  has  its  Rife  from  Ideas,  receiv- 
ed by  Senfation,  or  Reflexion;  and  that  this  Relation,  how 
comprehenfive  foever,  terminates  at  lafl:  in  them.  For  to  have  the 
Idea  of  Caufe  and  Effc^,  it  fufliccs  to  confidcr  any  fimple  Idea» 

or 
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dr  Subftancc  as  beginning  to  exirt  by  the  Operation  of  fome 
other,  without  knowing  the  manner  of  that  Operation. 
Relations  of  $.  3.  Time  und  Place  are  alfo  the  Foundati- 

"^if"'-  ons  of  very  large  Relations,  and  all  finite  Be- 

ings, at  leaft,  are  concerned  in  them.  But  having  already  fhewn, 
in  another  Place,  how  we  get  thefe  I^eas,  it  may  fuffice  here  to 
intimate,  that  moft  of  the  Denominations  of  Things,  received 
from  Time,  are  only  Relations.  Thus,  when  any  one  fays,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  Sixty-nine,  and  reign'd  Forty -five  Years; 
thefe  Words  import  only  the  Relation  of  that  Duration  to  fome 
other,  and  mean  no  more  but  this,  that  the  Duration  of  her 
Exiftence  was  equal  to  Sixty-nine,  and  the  Duration  of  her  Go- 
vernment to  Fortj-^-five  annual  Revolutions  of  the  Sun ;  and  fo 
are  all  Words  anfwering,  How  long?  Again,  William  the  Con- 
queror invaded  England  zhowt  the  Year  1070  ;  which  means 
this,  that  taking  the  Duration  from  our  Saviour's  Time  till  now, 
for  one  entire_,  great  Length  of  Time,  it  fhews  at  what  Diftance 
this  Invafion  was  from  the  two  Extremes :  And  {o  do  all  Words 
of  Time,  anfwering  to  the  Queftion,  When?  which  fhews  only 
the  Diftance  of  any  Point  of  Time,  from  the  Period  of  a  longer 
Duration,  from  which  w^e  meafure,  and  to  which  we  thereby 
confider  it,  as  r<;latcd. 

$.  4.  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  Words  of  Time, 
that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  fiand  for  pofitive  Ideas,  which  yet 
will,  when  confidered,  be  found  to  be  relative ;  fuch  as  are 
'ToungfOldy  6c. which  include  and  intimate  the  relation  anyThing 
has  to  a  certain  Length  of  Duration,  whereof  we  have  the  Idea 
in  our  Minds.  Thus,  having  fettled  in  our  Thoughts,  the  Ideei 
of  the  ordinaiy  Duration  of  a  Man  to  be  Seventy  Y''ears;  when 
ve  fay  a  Man  is  you7ig,  we  mean,  that  his  Age  is  yet  but  a  fmall 
Part  of  that,  which  ufually  Men  attain  to :  And,  when  we  deno- 
minate him  oldf  we  mean,  that  his  Duration  is  run  out  almofl 
to  the  End  of  that  which  Men  do  not  ufually  exceed.  And  fo 
it  is  but  comparing  the  particular  Age,  or  Duration  of  this,  or 
that  Man,  to  the  Idea  of  that  Duration,  which  we  have  in  our 
IMinds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  Sort  of  Animals:  Which 
is  plain,  in  the  Application  of  theic  Names  to  other  Things;  for 

a  Man 
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a  Man  is  called  young  at  Twenty  Years,  and  very  young  at  Se- 
ven Years  old :  But  yet  a  Horfe  we  call  old  at  Twenty,  and  ai 
Dog  at  Seven  Years ;  becaufe  in  each  of  thefe,  we  compare  their 
Age  to  different  Ideas  of  Duration,  which  are 'fettled  in  our 
Minds,  as  belonging  to  thefe  feveral  Sorts  of  Animals,  in  the  or- 
dinary Courfe  of  Nature.  But  the  Sun  and  Stars,  tho'  they 
have  out-lafted  feveral  Generations  of  Men,  we  call  not  old,  be- 
caufe we  do  not  know  what  Period  God  hath  fet  to  that  fort 
of  Beings.  This  Term  belonging  properly  to  thofe  Things,which 
wc  can  obferve,  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Things,  by  a  natu- 
ral Decay,  to  come  to  an  End  in  a  certain  Period  of  Time;  and 
fo  have  in  our  Minds,  as  it  were,  a  Standard,  to  which  we  can 
compare  the  feveral  Parts  of  their  Duration;  and,  by  the  relati- 
on they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  young  or  old ;  which  we  can* 
not  therefore  do  to  a  Ruby,  or  a  Diamond,  Things  whofe  ufual 
Periods  we  know  not. 

§.5.  The  Relation  alfo  that  Things  have  to 

one  another,  in  their  Places  and  Diltances,  is    yf/''^"^"\^f 

L   •  LT  A,  n  1  Place  arj Ex- 

very  obvious  to  oblcrve;  as  Above,  Below,  a    tettfion. 

a  l\Iiie  dillant  from  Charing-Crofs ,  in  England^ 

and  in  London.     But  as  in  Duration,  fp  in  Extenjion  and  Bulk, 

there  are  fome  Ideas  that  are  relative,  which  we  fignify  by  Names 

that  are  thought  pofitivc ;  as  Great  and  Little  are  truly  Relations, 

For  here  alfo  having,  by  Obfervation,  fettled  in  our  Minds  the 

Ideas  of  the  Bignefs  of  feveral  Species  of  Things,  from  thofe  we 

have  been  moil  accuftomed  to,  we  make  them  as  itwere  theStan- 

dards,whereby  to  denominate  the  Bulk  of  others.  Thus  we  call  a 

great  A.pple,  fuch  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of 

thofe  we  have  been  ufed  to ;  and  a  little  Horfe,  fuch  a  one  as 

comes  not  up  to  the  Size  of  that  Idea,  which  we  have  in  our 

Minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to  Horfes :  And  that  will  be  a  great 

Horfe  to  a  Welchman, which,  is  but  a  little  one  to  a  Fleming;  they 

two  having,  from  the  different  Breed  of  their  Countries,  taken 

feveral  fiz'd  Ideas,  to  which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  tQ 

which  they  denominate  their  Great  and  their  Little. 

§.  6.  So, 
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AhfolufeTervis  ^'  ^'  ^°>  ^ikewife,  IVeak  md  Strong  are  but 
ofte?7  Jiand  for  relative  Denominations  of  Power,  compared  to 
Relations.  fgnie  Lkas  we  have,  at  that  time,  of  greater,  or 

lefs  Power.  Thus  when  we  fay  a  weak  Man,  we  mean  one  that 
has  not  fo  much  Strength,  or  Power  to  move,  as  ufually  Men 
have,  or  ufually  thofe  of  his  Size  have;  which  is  a  comparing  his 
Strength  to  the  Idea  we  have  of  the  ufual  Strength  of  Men,  or 
Men  of  fuch  a  Size.  The  like,  when  we  fay  the  Creatures  are 
all  weak  Tlings;  weak,  there,  is  but  a  relative  Term,  fignifying 
thcDifproportion  there  is  in  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Creatures. 
And  fo  Abundance  of  Words,  in  ordinary  Speech,  (land  only  for 
Relations  (and,  perhaps,  the  greatefl:  Part)  which,  at  firft  Sight, 
feem  to  have  no  fuch  Signification  :  V.  g.  The  Ship  has  neceflli- 
ry  Stores  :  Necejfary  and  Stores  are  both  relative  Words ;  one 
having  a  relation  to  the  accomplilliing  the  Voyage  intended, 
and  the  other  to  future  Ufe.  All  which  Relations,  how  they  are 
confined  to,  and  terminate  in  Ideas  derived  from  Senfation,  or 
Reflexion,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  Explication. 

CHAP.     XXVII. 

Of  Identity  and  Diverfity, 


,,,,     .    ,,  S- I-     A   NOTHEROccafion  the  Mind oft- 

W herein  Iden-       "^  /\ 

tttyconfifls.  jLjL    ^'^^^''^es  of  comparmg,is,the  very 

Being  of  Things,  when  confider- 
ing  any  Thing  as  exifting  at  any  determin'd  Time  and  Place, 
we  compare  it  with  itfelf  exifting  at  another  Time,  and  thereon 
form  the  Ideas  of  Identity  and  Diverfity.  When  we  fee  any 
Thmg  to  be  in  any  Place,  in  any  inftant  of  Time,  we  are  fure  (be 
it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that  very  Thing,  and  not  another,  which 
at  that  fame  Time  exifts  in  another  Place,  how  like  and  undiftin- 
guifliablc  foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  refpedls  j  and  in  this  con- 
fifts  Identity,  when  the  Ideas,  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not  at  all 
from  what  they  were  that  Moment,  wherein  we  confider  their 
former  Exigence,  and  to  which  we  compare  the  prefent;  for  we 

never 
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never  finding,  nor  conceiving  it  poflible,  that  two  Things,  of 
the  fame  Kind,  ihould  exift  in  the  fame  Place  at  the  fame  Time, 
we  rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts  any  where,  at  any 
Time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  is  there  itfelf  alone. 
When,  therefore,  we  demand.  Whether  any  Thing  be  the  fame, 
cr  no?  It  refers  always  to  fomething  that  exifted  fuch  a  Time, 
in  fuch  a  Place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  Inftant  was  the  fame 
with  itfelf,  and  no  other:  From  whence  it  follows,  thai  one 
Thing  cannot  have  twoBeginnings  of  Exifl:ence,nor  twoThings 
one  Beginning  j  it  being  impoffible  for  two  Things  of  the  fame 
Kind  to  be,  or  exift,  in  the  fame  Inllant,  in  the  very  fame  Place, 
or  one  and  the  fameThing  in  different  Places  :  That,  therefore, 
that  had  one  Beginning,  is  the  fame  Thing  ;  and  that,  which  had 
a  different  Beginning  in  Time  and  Place  from  that,  is  not  the 
fame,  but  divers.  That  which  has  made  the  Difficulty  about 
this  Relation,  has  been  the  little  Care  and  Attention  ufed,  in 
having  precife  Notions  of  the  Things,  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

$.  2.  We  have  the  Ideas  but  of  three  forts  of  Identity  ofSub- 
Subllances.  i.  God.  2.  Finite  Intelligences,  pances. 
3.  Bodies.  Fitj},  God  is  without  beginning,  eternal,  unalterable, 
and  everywhere;  and,  therefore,  concerning  his  Identity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Secondly,  Finite  Spirits  having  had  each  its 
determinate  Time  and  Place  of  beginning  to  exift,  the  relation 
to  that  Time  and  Place  will  always  determine  to  each  of  them 
its  Identity,  as  long  as  it  exifts.  Thirdly,  The  fame  will  aold 
of  every  Particle  of  Matter,  to  which  no  Addition,  or  Subtrac- 
tion of  Matter  being  made,  it  is  the  fame ;  for  tho'  thefe  three 
forts  of  Subftances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude  one  an- 
other out  of  the  fame  Place  ;  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but  that 
they  muft  neceflarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of  the  fame 
Kind  out  of  the  fame  Place  ;  or  elfe  the  Notions  and  Names  of 
Identity  and  Diverfity  would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no 
fuch  Diftinftion  of  Subllances,  or  any  thing  elfe  one  fromanother. 
For  Example ;  could  two  Bodies  be  in  the  fame  Place,  at  the 
fame  time,  then  thofe  two  Parcels  of  Matter  mufl  be  one  and 
the  fame,  take  them  great,  or  little  ;  nay,  all  Bodies  muft  be  one 

Vol..  I.  S  f  and 
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- ,     ,       ^  and  the  fame  :    For,  by  the  fame  reafon  that 

Identity  of  t.      •  i  r-  t>^      '  ,      . 

Modes^  ^^°  Farticks  or  Matter  may  be  in  one  Place, 

all  Bodies  may  be  in  one  Place ;   which,  when 
it  can  be  fuppofed,  takes  a^ay  the  Diftinflion  of  Identity,  and 
Diverfity,  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ridiculous.     But  it 
being  a  Contradiiflion,  that  two,  or  more,  fhould  be  one,  Identi- 
ty and  Diverfity  are  Relations  and  Ways  of  comparing  well 
founded,  and  of  Ufe  to  the  Underflanding.     All  other  Things 
being  but  Modes,  or  Relations,  ultimately  terminated  in  Sub- 
fiances,  the  Identity  and  Diverfity  of  each  particular  Exiftence 
of  them  too  will  be,  by  the  fame  Way,  determined  :  Only  as 
to  iThings,  whofe  Exiftence  is  in  Succeftion ;  fuch  as  are  the 
Anions  of  finite  Beings,  v.g.  Motloi  and  Thought,  both  which 
confift  in  a  continued  Train  of  Succeflion,  concerning  their  Di- 
verfity, there  can  be  no  Queftion;    becaufe  each  perifhing  the 
Moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exift  in  different  Times,  or  in 
diiierent  Places,  as  permanent  Beings  can  at  different  Times  ex- 
ift in  diftant  Places;  and,  therefore,  no  Motion,  or  Thought, 
confidered  as  at  different  Times,  can  be  the  fame,  each  Part 
thereof  having  a  different  Beginning  of  Exiftence.' 

§.  3.  From  what  has  been  faid.  It  is  eafy  to 

Prmcipium  difcover  what  is  fo  much  enquired  after,  the 

Individuatio-  _,   ,     .  .        r    i-   ■  1       •     •  11        •    •       1  • 

jyg^  Principium  IndiviauatiCtms ;  and  that,  it  is  plain, 

is  Exiftence  itfelf,  which  determines  a  Being  of 
any  fort  to  a  particular  Time  and  Place,  incommunicable  to  two 
Beings  of  the  fame  ICind.  This,  tho'  it  fcems  eafier  to  conceive 
in  fimple  Subftances,  or  Modes,  yet,  when  reflefled  on,  is  not 
more  difficult  in  compounded  ones,  if  Care  be  taken  to  what  it 
is  applied  :  V.  g.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  Atom,  /.  e.  a  continued  Bo- 
dy, under  one  immutable  Superficies,  exifting  in  a  determined 
Time  and  Place  j  it  is  evident  that,  confider'd  in  any  Inftant  of 
its  Exiftence,  it  is  in  that  Inftant  the  fame  with  itfelf.  For  being 
at  that  Inftant  what  it  is,  and  nothing  elfe,  it  is  the  fame,  and  fo 
muft  continue  as  long  as  its  Exiftence  is  continued;  for  fo  long 
it  will  be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like  manner,  if  two,  or 
more  Atoms  be  joined  together,  into  the  fame  Tvlafs,  every  one 
of  t^ofe  Atoms  will  be  the  fame,  by  the  foregoing  Rule  ;  and 

whilft 
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whilfl:  they  exHl  united  together,  the  Mafs,  confiding  of  the  fame 
Atoms,  muft  be  the  fame  Mafs,  or  the  fame  Body,  let  the  Parts 
be  ever  fo  differently  jumbled.  But,  if  one  of  thefe  Atoms  be 
taken  away,  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  fame  Mafs, 
or  the  fame  Body.  In  the  State  of  living  Creatures,  their  Identity 
depends  not  on  a  I\Iafs  of  the  faifie  Particles,  but  on  fomething 
elfe.  For  in  them  the  Variation  of  great  Parcels  of  Matter  alters 
not  the  Identity.  An  Oak,  growing  from  a  Plant  to  a  great 
Tree,  and  then  lopp'd,  is  flill  the  fame  Oak ;  and  a  Colt  grown 
up  to  a  Horfe,  fometiraes  fat,  and  fometimes  lean,  is  all  the 
while  the  fame  Horfe ;  tho',  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  there  may  be  a 
manifefl:  Change  of  the  Parts ;  fo  that  truly  they  are  not  either 
of  them  the  fame  Mafies  of  IMatter,  tho'  they  be  truly  one  of 
them  the  fame  Oak,  and  the  other  the  fame  Horfe;  the  Reafon 
whereof  is,  that  in  thefe  two  Cafes,  of  a  Mafs  of  Matter,  and  a 
living  Body,  Identity  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  Thing. 

§.  4.  We  muft,  therefore,  confider  wherein       Identity  of 
an  Oak  differs  from  a  Mafs  of  Matter,  and  that      Vegetables. 
feems  to  me  to  be  in  this ;  that  the  one  is  only  the  Cohefion  of 
Particles  of  Matter,  any  how  united,  the  other,  fuch  a  Difpofiti- 
on  of  them  as  conlHtuies  the  Parts  of  an  Oak,  and  fuch  an  Or- 
ganization of  thofe  Parts,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diilribute  Nou- 
rifhmcnt,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  Wood,  Bark,  and 
Leaves,  i:c.  of  an  Oak,  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable  Life. 
That  being  then  one  Plant,  which  has  fuch  an  Organization  of 
Parts  in  one  coherent  Body,  partaking  of  one  common  Life,  it 
continues  to  be  the  fame  Plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame 
Life,  tho'  that  Life  be  communicated  to  new  Particles  of  Mat- 
ter, vitally  united  to  the  living  Plant,  in  a  like  continued  Orga- 
nization, conformable  to  that  fort  of  Plants.  For  this  Organizati. 
on,  being  at  any  one  Inflant  in  any  one  Colie6lion  of  Matter^  is 
in  that  particular  Concrete  diflinguifh'd  from  all  other,  and  is 
that  individual  Life,  which  exifting  conftantly  from  that  Mo- 
ment, both  forwards  and  backwards,  in  the  fame  Continuity 
of  infenfibly  fucceeding  Parts,  united  to  the  living  Body  of  the 
Plant,  it  has  that  Identity,  which  makes  the  fame  Plant,  and  ali 
the  Parts  of  it.  Parts  of  the  fame  Plant,  during  all  tlic  Tim.e 

thac 
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that  they  exlfl  united  in  that  continued  Organization,  which  is 
fit  to  convey  that  common  Life  to  all  the  Parts  fo  united. 

§.  5.  The  Cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in 
ien  I  y  oj  Brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  what 

makes  an  Animal,  and  continues  it  the  fame. 
Something  we  have  like  this  in  Machines,  and  may  ferve  to  il- 
luftrate  it.  For  Example,  What  is  a  Watch?  'Tis  plain,  'tis 
nothing  but  a  fit  Organization,  or  Conftrudion  of  Parts,  to  a 
certain  End,  which,  when  a  fufficient  Force  is  added  to  it,  it 
is  capable  to  attain.  If  we  would  fuppofe  this  Machine  one  con- 
tinued Body,  all  whofe  organized  Parts  were  repair'd,  increas'd, 
or  diminifh'd,  by  a  conflant  Addition,  or  Separation  of  infen- 
fible  Parts,  with  one  common  Life,  we  fhould  have  fomething 
very  much  like  the  Body  of  an  Animal,  with  this  Difference, 
That  in  an  Animal,  theFitnefs  of  the  Organization,  and  the  IMo- 
tion  wherein  Life  confifls,  begin  together,  the  Motion  coming 
from  within ;  but  in  Machines,  th§  Force  coming  fenfibly  from 
without,  is  often  awa}',  when  the  Organ  is  in  Order,  and  well 
fitted  to  receive  it. 

§.  6.  This  alfo  fhews,  wherein  the  Identity 
i^"i'iy  "/  Qf  ^j^g  ^^j^g  yj^^^j  confifls,  viz,  in  nothing  but  a 

Participation  of  the  fame  continued  Life,  by 
conftantly,  fleeting  Particles  of  Matter,  in  fucccffion  vitally 
united  to  the  fame  organized  Body.  He  that  fhall  Place  the  Iden- 
tity of  Man  in  any  Thing  elfe,  but,  like  that  of  other  Animals, 
in  one  fitly  organized  Body,  taken  in  any  one  Inflant,  and  from 
thence  continued  under  one  Organization  of  Life  in  feveral  fuc- 
ceffively,  fleeting  Particles  of  Matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it 
hard  to  make  an  Embryo,  one  of  Years,  mad  and  fober,  the 
fame  Man,  by  any  Suppofition,  that  will  not  make  it  poflible 
for  Seth,  IJhmael,  Socrates,  Pilate,  St.  Aujiin,  and  C^efar  Borgia, 
to  be  the  fame  Man.  For,  if  the  Identity  of  Soul  alone  makes  the 
fame  Man,  and  there  be  nothing  in  the  Nature  of  Matter,  why 
the  fame  individual  Spirit  may  not  be  united  to  different  Bodies, 
it  will  be  pofTible,  that  thofe  Men  living  in  diftant  Ages,  and  of 
different  Tempers,  may  have  been  the  fame  Man:  Which  Way 
of  fpeaking  muft  be,  from  a  very  ftrarge  Ufe  of  the  Word  Man^ 

applied 
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applied  to  an  IdeOf  out  of  which  Body  and  Shape  is  excluded : 
And  that  Way  of  fpeaking  would  agree  yet  worfe  with  the  No- 
tions of  thofe  Philofophers,  who  allow  of  Tranfmigration,  and 
are  of  Opinion  that  the  Souls  of  Men  may,  for  their  Mifcar- 
riages,  be  detruded  into  the  Bodies  of  Beafls,  as  fit  Habitations, 
with  Organs  fuited  to  the  Satisfadtion  of  their  brutal  Inclinati- 
ons. But  yet,  I  think,  no  body,  could  he  be  fure  that  the  Soul 
of  Hellogabalus  were  in  one  of  his  Hogs,  would  'yet  fay  that 
Hog  were  a  Man,  or  Hdiogabalus. 

§.  7.  'Tis  not,  therefore,  Unity  of  Subftance,  Identity  fuited 
that  comprehends  allSorts  ofJdentity,or  willde-  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^' 
termine  it  in  every  Cafe;  but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright, 
we  muft  confider  what  Idea  the  Word  it  is  applied  to,  (lands 
for  ;  it  being  one  Thing  to  be  the  fame  Sub/hncCj  another  the 
fame  Man,  and  a  third  the  fame  Perfon,  if  Perfon,  Man,  and 
Sub/lance,  are  three  Names,  ftanding  for  three  different  Ideas; 
for  filch  as  is  the  Idea  belonging  to  that  Name,  fuch  muft  be  the 
Identity:  Which,  if  it  had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  would,  polTibly  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  Con- 
fufion,  which  often  occurs  about  this  Matter,  with  no  fmall 
feeming  Difficulties,  efpecially  concerning  Perfonal  Identity^ 
which,  therefore,  we  fliall  in  the  next  Place  a  little  confider. 

$.  8.  An  Animal  is  a  living,  organized  Body;     . 
.  r  ,       ,       r  A    •      1  Same  Man. 

and,  coniequently,  the  lame  Animal,   as  we 

have  obferved,  is  the  fame  continued  Life,  communicated  to 

different  Particles  of  Matter,  as  they  happen,  fuccefTively,  to  be 

united  to  that  organiz'd,  living  Body.     And,  whatever  is  talked 

of  other  Definitions,  ingenious  Obfervation  puts  it  paft  doubt, 

that  the  Idea  in  our  Minds,  of  which  the  Sound,  Man,  in  our 

Mouths  is  the  Sign,  is  nothing  elfe  but  of  an  Animal  of  fuch  a 

certain  Form :  Since,  I  think,  I  may  be  confident,  that  whoever 

fhould  fee  a  Creature  of  his  own  Shape  and  Make,  tho'  it  had 

no  more  Reafon  all,  its  Life  than  a  Cat,  or  a  Parrot,  would  call 

him  ftill  a  Man;  or  whoever  fliould  hear  a  Cat,  or  a  Parrot,  dif^ 

courfc,  reafon,  and  philofophize,  would  call,  or  think,  it  nothing 

t>at  a  Catf  or  a  Parrot ;  and  fay,  the  one  was  a  duU,  irrational 

Man^ 
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^    _,      .        .   Man,  and  the  other  a  veiT  intelligent,  rational 

*  Memoirs   of    _  .  -^  ^    •  .         .  » 

•what  pafs'd  ill    P'^^'^ot.     A  Relation  wt  have  m  an  Author  of 

Chriftendom        great  Note,  is  fufficient  to  countenance  the 

from  1672,  to    Suppofition  of  a  rational  P^rrc?.     His  Words* 

/yf        351         ^.g  . 

'  I  HAD  a  mind  to  know,  from  Prince  Maurlceh  own  Mouth, 
'  the  Account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited  Story,  that  I 

*  had  heard  io  often  from  many  others,  of  an  old  Parrot  he  had 
'  in  Brafil,  during  his  Government  there,  that  fpoke,  and  alked, 

*  and  anfwered  common  Queftions,  like  a  reafonable  Creature : 
'  So  that  thofe  of  his  Train  there,  generally  concluded  it  to  be 

*  Witchery,  or  Pofleffion  ;  and  one  of  his  Chaplains,  who  lived 

*  long  afterwards  m  Holland,  would  never,  from  that  Time,  en- 

*  dure  a  Parrot,  but  faid,  they  all  had  a  Devil  in  them.     I  had 
'  heard  many  Particulars  of  this  Story,  and  aflevered  by  People 

*  hard  to  be  difcredited,  which  made  me  alk  Prince  Maurice, 

*  What  there  was  of  it  ?  He  faid,  with  his  ufual  Plainnefs,  and 
'  Drynefs  in  Talk,  there  was  fomething  true,  but  a  great  deal 

<  falfe,  of  what  had  been  reported.     I  defired  to  know  of  him, 
'  what  there  was  of  the  firfl:  ?  He  told  me  fhort  and  coldly,  that 

<  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old  Parrot,  when  he  came  to  Brafil; 

<  and  tho'  he  believ'd  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  Way  off, 
'  yet  he  had  fo  much  of  Curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it  j  that  'twas  a 

*  very  great  and  a  very  old  one  ;  and  when  it  came  firft  into  the 

*  Room  where  the  Prince  was,  with  a  great  many  Dutch7nen  a- 

*  bout  him,  it  faid  prefently,  IVhat  a  Company  of  White  Men  are 

*  hereP  They  afk'd  it,  what  he  thought  that  Man  was?  pointing 

*  at  the  Prince  :  It  anfwer'd,  Some  General  or  otker;  when  they 

<  brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  alked  it,  *  D\n  ve- 

*  Whence  com:  c  „g^  ^^^^p  jj.  anfwered,  De  Marinna'n.  The 
i^  Fro;;;  Ma-  '  Vx'mce,  Aqui efiesvoiisPThtV2.xroX.,Jnn Por- 
rinnan.  The  <  tugais.  Prince,  Que  fais  tii  la?  Parrot,  Je 
^^'r^lr'^r  /.  '^^^^^/fz^o«</^^J-  The  Prince  laugh'd, and  faid, 
lon'z^^  ThTv'iv-  '  Vousgardez  les  PonllesP  The  Parrot  anfwered, 
rot.  To  a  For-  *  Ony  moy,  <i;  je  fcay  bien  faire ;  and  made  the 
tugueze.  c  Chuck,  four  or  five  times,  that  People  ufe  to 

you^threPFzT^-    *  "^^^^  ^^  Chickens  when  they  call  them.     I  fet 

*  down 
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*  down  the  Words  of  tliis  worthy  Dialogue  in    rot,  I  look  after 
■'  Freuch,iul\  asVance Maurice  faid  them  to  me-    ^^  Chicke?:s. 

*■  I  afked  him  in  what  Language  theP^rro/fpoke;    laughed  'and 

*  and  he  faid,  in  Brafilian:  I  afked  whether  he    faid,  Tou  look 

*  underftood  the  Brafilian;  He  faid,  No ;   but    "f*^^ '^^  ^^''<:^' 

*  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two  Interpreters  by    {^^^^^    yes  I 

*  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  fpoke  Brafilian^    andl  know  -well 

*  and  the  other  a  Brafilian,  that  fpoke  Dutch;    '"""g^  ^«^  '<? 

*  that  he  afked  them  feparately  and  privately, 

*  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  juft  the  fame  thing  thai 
'  the  Parrot  faid.     I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd  Story,  becaufe 

*  it  is  fo  much  out  of  the  Way,  and  from  the  firft  Hand,  and  what 

*  may  pafs  for  a  good  one  :  For  I  dare  fay  this  Prince,  at  leafl, 

*  believ'd  himfelf  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  palled  for  a  very 

*  honefl  and  pious  Man.   I  leave  it  to  Naturalifls  to  reafon,and  to 

*  other  Men  to  believe  as  they  pleafe  upon  it ;  however,  it  is  not, 

*  perhaps,  amifs  to  relieve,  or  enliven,  a  bufy  Scene  fometimes 

*  with  fuch  DigrefTions,  whether  to  the  Purpofe,  or  no. 

I  HAVE  taken  care  that  the  Reader  fhould     ^        ^ 
have  the  Story  at  large,  in  the  Author's  own 
Words,  becaufe  he  feems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  incredi- 
ble ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  fo  able  a  Man  as  he,  who  had 
Sufficiency  enough  to  warrant  all  the  Teftimonies  he  gives  of 
himfelf,  fliould  take  fo  much  Pains,  in  a  Place  where  it  had  no- 
thing to  do,  to  pin  fo  clofe,  not  only  on  a  Man  whom  he  men- 
tions as  his  Friend,  but  on  a  Prince,  in  whom  he  acknowledges 
very  great  Honefly  and  Piety,  a  Story,  which,  if  he  himfelf 
thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  alfo  think  ridiculous.     The 
Prince,  'tis  plain,  who  vouches  this  Story,  and  our  Author,  who 
relates  it  from  him,  both  of  them  call  this  Talker  a  Parrot; 
and  I  afk  any  one  elfe,  who  thinks  fuch  a  Story  fit  to  be  told, 
whether  if  this  Parrot,  and  all  of  its  Kind,  had  always  talked, 
as  we  have  a  Prince's  Word  for  it,  as  this  one  did,  whether,  I 
•fay,  they  would  not  have  paffed  for  a  Race  of  rational  Ayiimah: 
But  yet,  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have  been  allowed  to 
be  Men,  and  not  Parrots?  For  I  prefume  'tis  not  the  Idea  of  a 
thinking,  or  rational  Being  alone,  that  makes  the  Idea  of  a  Man^ 

in 
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in  moft  People's  Senfe,  but  of  a  Body,  fo  and  fo  fhaped,  joined 
to  it ;  and,  if  that  be  the  Idea  of  a  Man,  the  fame  fuccefTive  Bo- 
dy not  ftiifted  all  at  once,  muft,  as  well  as  the  fame  immaterial 
Spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  fame  Man. 

\.  9.  This  being  premifed^  to  find  wherein 
erjona  perfonal  Identity  confifts,  we  muft  confider  what 

Perfon  ftands  for ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking; 
intelligent  Being,  that  has  Reafon  and  Reflexion,  and  can  con- 
fider itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame  thinking  Thing,  in  different  Times 
and  Places  ;  which  it  does  only  by  that  Confcioufncfs,  which  is 
infeparable  from  Thinking, and,  as  it  feems  to  me,  effential  to  it : 
It  being  impoflible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without  perceiving 
that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  fee,  hear,  fmell,  tafte,  feel, 
meditate,  or  will  any  Thing,  we  know  that  we  do  fo.  Thus 
it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  Senfations  and  Perceptions  :  And, 
by  this,  every  one  is  to  himfelf  that  which  he  calls  Self;  it  not 
being  confidered  in  this  Cafe,  whether  the  fame  Self  he  continu- 
ed in  the  fame,  or  divers  Subftanccs.  For,  fince  Confcioufnefs 
always  accompanies  Thinking,  and  'tis  That  that  makes  every 
one  to  be  what  he  calls  Self,  and  thereby  diftinguifhes  himfelf 
from  all  other  thinking  Things  ;  in  this  alone  confifts  perfonal 
Identity,  t.  e.  the  Samenefs  of  a  rational  Being :  And,  as  far  as 
this  Confcioufnefs  can  be  extended  backwards,  to  any  paft  A6ti- 
on,  or  Thought,  fo  far  reaches  the  Identity  of  that  Perfon;  it  is 
the  fame  Self  now,  it  was  then ;  and  'tis  by  the  fame  Self  with 
this  prefent  one,  that  now  refledls  on  it,  that  That  A6lion  was 
done. 

§.  I  o.  But  it  is  farther  enquir'd, whether  it  be 
Confcioufnefs  j^g  ^^^^  Identical  Subftance  ?  This,  few  would 
makes  perl  anal  ^  .0  •    /-  -r. 

Identity,  thmk  they  had  Reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  thefe  Per- 

ceptions, with  their  Confcioufnefs,  always  re- 
mained prefent  in  the  Mind,  whereby  the  fame  thinking  Thing 
would  be  always  confcioufly  prefent,  and,  as  would  be  thought, 
evidently  the  fame  to  it  felf.  But  that  which  feems  to  make 
the  Difficulty  is  this,  that  this  Confcioufnefs  being  interrupted 
always  by  Forgetfulnefs,  there  being  no  Moment  of  our  Lives, 
wherein  we  have  the  whole  Train  of  all  our  paft  Aftions  before 

gur 
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our  Eyes  in  one  View,  but  even  the  befl:  Memories  lofing  the 
Sight  of  one  Part,whilft  they  are  viewing  another  ^  and  we  fome- 
times,  and  that  the  greatefl:  Part  of  our  Lives,  not  reflefting  on 
our  pad:  Selves,  being  intent  on  our  prefent  Thoughts,  and  in 
found  Sleep,  having  no  Thoughts  at  all,  or,  at  lead,  none  with 
that  Confcioufnefs,  which  remarks  olir  waking  Thoughts :  I  fay, 
in  all  thcfe  Cafes,  our  Confcioufnefs  being  interrupted,  and  we 
lofing  the  Sight  of  our  paft  Selves^  Doubts  are  raifed,  whether  we 
are  the  fame  tliinking  Thing,  /.  e.  the  fmie  Subftance,  or  no  ? 
which,  however  reafonable,  or  unreafonable,  concerns  notj^fr- 
fonal  Identity  at  all :  The  QiielUon  being,  what  makes  the  fame 
Perfo)!, and  not  whether  it  be  the  fame  Identical Subflance,which 
always  thinks  in  the  fame  Perfon ;  which  in  this  Cafe  matters 
not  at  all :  Different  SubflanceS;,  by  the  fame  Confcioufnefs, 
(where  they  do  partake  in  it)  being  united  into  one  Perfon,  as 
well  as  dilferent  Bodies,  by  the  fame  Life,  are  united  into  one 
Animal,  whole  Identity  is  preferved,  in  that  Change  of  Subftan- 
ces,  by  the  Unity  of  one  continued  Life.     For,  it  being  the  fame 
Confcioufnefs  that  makes  a  IMan  be  himfelf  to  hiaifclf,  perfonal  ■ 
Identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be  annexed  only  to  one 
individual  Subitance,  or  can  be  continued  in  a  Succeffion  of  fe- 
veral  Subftances.    For,  as  far  as  any  inteUigent  Being  can  repeat 
the  Idea  of  any  paft  Action,  with  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  it  had 
ofitatfirft,  and  with  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  it  has  of  any  pre- 
fent A6lion  ;  fo  far  it  is  the  lame  perfonal  Self.     For  it  is  by  the 
Confcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent  I'houghts  and  A(5lionSj  that 
it  is  Self  to  it  Self  now,  and  fo  will  be  the  fame  Self,  as  far  as 
the  fame  Confcioufnefs  can  extend  to  Aftions  paft,  or  to  come ; 
and  wouldjse,  by  Diftance  of  Time,  or  Change  of  Subftance, 
no  more  tWo  Perfons,  than  a  Man  be  two  Men,  by  wearing 
other  Cloaths  to  Day  than  he  did  Yeiterday,  with  a  long  or  fhort 
Sleep  between  :  The  fame  Confcioufnefs  uniting  thole  diftant 
Anions  into  the  fame  Perfon,  whatever  Subftances  contributed 
to  their  ProduiStion. 

§.  1 1 .  Th  at  this  is  fo,  we  have  fome  Kind  of    Peifo7ial  Idcn- 
F.vidence  in  our  very  Bodies,  all  whofe  Particles,    ^'J>'/"  P'^"'^* 
whilft  vitally  united  to  this  fame  thinking  con- 
fcious  Self  fo  that  we  feel  when  they  are  touch'd,  and  are  aite£l- 

VoL.  L  T  t  ed 
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ed  by,  and  confcious  of  Good,  or  Harm  that  happens  to  them, 
are  a  Part  o^ourfelves;  i.  e.  of  our  thinking,  confciousi'd'//  Thus 
the  Limbs  of  his  Body  is  to  every  one  a  Part  oHumfelf:  He  fym- 
pathizes  and  is  concerned  for  them.  Cut  off  an  Hand,  and  there- 
by feparate  it  from  that  Confcioufnefs  he  had  of  its  Heat,  Cold, 
and  other  Affeftions,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  Part  of  that, 
which  is  himfclf,  any  more  than  the  remotell:  Part  of  Matter. 
Thus  we  fee  the  Subjfancey  whereof pet-foiial  Self  conGiied  at  one 
Time,  may  be  varied  at  another,  without  the  Change  of  perfo- 
nal  Identity;  there  being  no  Qiieltion  about  the  fame  Perfon,  tho' 
the  Limbs,  which  but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

§.  12.  But  the  Queftion  is,  Whether,  if  the 
Whether  in  the  ^  Subftance,  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it 
Change  of  think-  ,       ,      ^         '       .  •    ■        i      r 

VIP  Subflances.     ^^^^  be  the  lame  Ferlon  ;  or  remaining  the  lame, 

it  can  be  different  Perfons  ? 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  This  can  be  no  Queffion  at  all  to 
thofe,  who  place  Thought  in  a  purely  material,  animal  Cohftitu- 
*ion,  void  of  an  immaterial  Subftance.  For,  whether  their  Sup- 
pofition  be  true,  or  no ;  'tis  plain,  they  conceive  perfonal  Identi- 
ty preferved  in  fomethmg  elfe  than  Identity  of  Subftance ;  as 
animal  Identity  is  preferved  in  Identity  of  Life,  and  not  of  Sub- 
ftance. And,  therefore,  thofe  who  place  Thinking  in  an  imma- 
terial Subftance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with  thefe 
Men,  muft  fliew  why  perfonal  Identity  cannot  be  preferved  in 
the  Change  of  immaterial  Subftances,  or  Variety  of  particular, 
immaterial  Subftances,  as  well  as  animal  Identity,  is  preferved  in 
the  Change  of  material  Subftances,  or  Variety  of  particular  Bo- 
dies :  Unlefs  they  will  fay,  'tis  one  immaterial  Spirit  that  makes 
the  fame  Life  in  Brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  Spirit  that  makes 
the  fame  Perfon  in  Men  ;  which  the  Cartefwu,  at  leaft,  will  not 
admit,  for  fear  of  making  Brutes  thinking  Things  too. 

^.13.  But  next,  as  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Qiieftion,  Whether 
if  the  fame  thinking  Subftance  (fuppofing  immaterial  Subftances 
only  to  think)  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  fame  Perfon  ?  I  an- 
fwer. That  cannot  be  refolv'd,  but  by  thofe  who  know  what 
Kind  of  Subftances  they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether  the 
Confcioufnefs  of  paft  Anions  can  be  transferred  from  one  think- 
ing 
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ing  Subftance  to  another.  I  grant,  were  the  fame  Confcioufnefs 
the  fame  individual  Aclion,  it  could  not :  But  it  being  but  a 
prefent  Reprefentation  of  a  pad  A6>ion,  why  it  may  not  bq 
poifible,  that  That  may  be  reprefented  to  the  Mind  to  have  been, 
which  really  never  was,  will  remain  to  be  fliewn.  And,  there- 
fore, how  far  the  Confcioufnefs  of  paft  Afiions  is  annexed  to 
rmy  individual  Agent,  fo  that  another  cannot  polTibly  have  it, 
will  be  hard  for  vis  to  determine,  'till  we  know  what  kind  of 
Action  it  is,  that  cannot  be  done,  without  a  reflex  Aft  of  Per- 
ception accompanying  it,  and  how  performed  by  thinking  Sub- 
fiances,  who  cannot  think  without  being  confcious  of  it.  But 
that,  which  we  call  the  fame  Confcioufnefs,  not  being  the  fame 
individual  Aft,  why  one  inteUeftual  Subflance  may  not  have  re- 
prefented to  it,  as  done  by  itfclf,  what  it  never  did,  and  was,  per- 
haps, done  by  fome  other  Agent ;  why,  1  fay,  fuch  aReprefenta- 
tion  may  not  poffibly  be  without  Reality  of  Matter  of  Faft,  as 
well  as  feveral  Reprefentations  in  Dreams  are,  which  yet,  whilft 
dreaming,  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difBcult  to  conclude  from 
the  Nature  of  Things.  And  that  it  never  is  fo,  will  by  us,  till 
we  have  clearer  Views  of  the  Nature  of  thinking  Subflances,  be 
beft  refolved  into  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  who,  as  far  as  the  Hap- 
pinefs,  or  Mifery  of  any  of  His  fenfible  Creatures  is  concerned 
in  it,  will  not  by  a  fatal  Error  of  theirs  transfer,  from  one  to  an- 
other, that  Confcioufnefs  which  draws  Reward,  or  Puniftiment 
W'ith  it.  How  far  this  may  be  an  Argument,  againft  thofe  who 
would  place  Thinking  in  a  Syftem  of  fleeting,  anipial  Spirits,  I 
leave  to  be  confider'd.  But  yet  to  return  to  the  Queftion  before 
us,  it  mufl:  be  allow'd,  That  if  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  (which, 
as  has  been  fliewn,  is  quite  a  different  Thing  from  the  fame  nu- 
merical Figure,  or  IMotion  in  Body)  can  be  transferred  from  one 
thinking  Subfl:ance  to  another,  it  will  be  poflible,  that  two  think- 
ing Subftances  may  make  but  oncPerfon.  For  the  fimeConfciouf- 
nefs  being  preferved,  whether  ui  the  fame,  or  different  Subiian- 
ces,  the  perfonal  Identity  is  preferved. 

§.  14.  As  to  the  fccond  Part  of  the  Qiicftion,  Whether  the 
irimc  immaterial  Subftancc  remaining,  there  may  be  two  diflinft 
PerfonsJ  Which  QiielUon  feems  to  me  to  be  built  on  ihis,Whe- 

thqv 
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ther  the  fame  immaterial  Being,  being  confcious  of  the  A£lions 
of  its  pafl:  Duration,  may  be  wholly  Ihipped  of  all  the  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  its  pad  Exilknce,  and  lofe  it  beyond  thePower  of  ever 
retrieving  again  ;  and  fo,  as  it  were,  beginning  a  new  Account 
from  a  new  Period,  have  a  Confcioufnefs  that  cannot  reach  be- 
yond this  new  State  ?  All  thofe,  who  hold  Pre-exiflence,  are  e. 
vidently  of  this  Mind,  fince  they  allow  the  Soul  to  liave  no  re- 
maining Confcioufnefs  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent  State, 
cither  wholly  feparate  from  Bodj^,  or  informing  any  other  Bo- 
dy;  and,  if  they  fhould  not,  'tis  plain,  Experience  would  be  a- 
gainfl  them:  So  that  perfonal  Identity  reaching  no  farther  than 
Confcioufnefs  reaches,  a  pre-exifting  Spirit,  not  having  continu- 
ed fo  many  Ages  in  a  State  of  Silence,  mufl  needs  make  differ- 
ent Perfons.  Suppofe  -SiChnJlianFlaionifl ,  oxFytkagorean,  fhould, 
upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  Works  of  Creation  the  Seventh 
Day,  think  his  Soul  hath  exifted  ever  flnce  ;  and  (liould  imagine 
it  has  revolved  in  feveral  Human  Bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one, 
who  was  perfuaded  his  had  been  the  Soul  of  Socrates:  (how  rea- 
fonably,  I  will  not  difpute;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  Poll  he  fill'd, 
which  was  no  inconfidcrable  one,  he  palled  for  a  very  rational 
Man;  and  thePrefs  has  fhewn  that  he  wanted  notParts,  orLcarn- 
ing)  Would  any  one  fay,  that  he  being  not  confcious  ol  any  of 
Socrafes's  Acflions,  or  Thoughts,  could  be  the  llime  Ptrfon  with 
Socrates P  Let  any  one  reflect  upon  himfclf,  and  conclude,  that 
he  has  in  himfelf  an  immaterial  Spirit,  which  is  that  which 
thinks  in  him,  and  in  the  conftant  Change  of  his  Body  keeps 
him  the  fame  ;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himfelf:  Let  him  al- 
fo  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  Soul,  that  was  in  Nejlor,  or  Therji- 
ies,  at  the  Siege  of  Trey,  (for  Souls  being,  as  far  as  we  know 
any  thing  of  them  in  their  Nature,  indifferent  to  any  Parcel 
of  Matter,  the  Suppofition  has  no  apparent  Abfurdity  in  it) 
which  it  may  have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  noM%  the  Soul  of  any 
other  Man  :  But  he  now  having  no  Confcioufnefs  of  any  of  the 
A6lions  either  of  Nejior^  or  Therfites,  does,  or  can  he,  conceive 
himfelf  the  fame  Perfon  with  either  of  them?  Can  he  be  con- 
cern'd  in  either  of  their  Actions  ?  Attribute  them  to  himfelf,  or 
think  them  his  own,  more  than  the  Anions  of  anyotlier  Man 
that  ever  exifted  ?  So  that  this  Confcioufnefs  not  reaching  to 

any 
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any  of  the  Actions  of  either  of  thofe  Men,  he  Is  no  more  one 
Self  with,  either  of  them,  than  if  the  Soul,  or  immaterial  Spirit, 
that  now  informs' bim,  had  been  created,  and  began  to  exifl, 
when  it  began  to  inform  his  prefent  Body  ;  tho'  it  were  ever  fo 
true,  that  the  fame  Spirit  that  informed  Nef/or's,  or  Ther/ites's 
Body,  were  numerically  the  fam.e  that  now  informs  his.  For 
this  would  no  more  make  him  the  fame  Perfon  with  Ne/loi , 
than  if  feme  of  the  Particles  of  Matter,  that  were  once  a  Part 
of  Nejlor,  were  now  a  Part  of  this  Man;  the  fame  immaterial 
Subftance,  without  the  fame  Confcioufnefs,  no  more  making 
the  fame  Perfon,  by  being  united  to  any  Body,  than,  the  fame 
Particle  of  Matter,  without  Confcioufnefs  united  to  any  Body, 
makes  the  fame  Perfon.  But  let  him  once  find  himfelf  confci- 
ous  of  any  of  the  xA.ctions  of  Nejlor,  he  then  finds  himfelf  the 
fame  Perfon  with  A^^or.   . 

$.  15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  Difficulty,  to 
conceive  the  fame  Perfon  at  the  Refurreclion,  tho'  in  a  Body  not 
exaftly  in  Make,  or  Parts,  the  fame  which  he  had  here,  the 
fame  Confcioufnefs  going  along  with  the  Soul  that  inhabits  it. 
But  3fet  the  Soul  alone,  in  the  Change  of  Bodies,  would  fcarce 
to  any  one,  but  to  him  that  makes  the  Soul  the  Mariy  be  enough 
to  make  the  fame  Man.  For  Ihould  the  Soul  of  a  Prince,  car- 
rying with  it  the  Confcioufnefs  of  the  Prince's  paft  Life,  enter 
and  inform  the  Body  of  a  Cobler,  as  foon  as  delerted  by  his 
own  Soul,  every  one  fees  be  would  be  the  fame  Perfon  with  the 
Prince,  accountable  only  for  the  Prince's  Actions :  But  who 
would  fay  it  was  the  fame  Man?  The  Body  too  goes  to  the 
making  the  Man,  and  would,  I  guefs,  to  every  Body,  determine 
the  Man  in  this  Cafe ;  wherein  the  Soul,  with  all  its  princely 
Thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  Man;  But  he  would 
be  the  fame  Cobler  to  eveiy  one,  befides  himfelf.  I  know  that, 
in  the  ordinary  Way  of  fpeaking,  the  fame  Perfon,  and  the  fame 
Man,  fland  for  one  and  the  fame  Thing.  And,  indeed,  every 
one  will  always  have  a  Liberty  to  fpeak  as  he  plcafes,  and  to 
apply  what  articulate  Sounds  to  what  Ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and 
change  them  as  often  as  he  pleafes.  But  yet,  when  wc  v;ill  en- 
quire what  makes  the  fame  Spirit,  Man,  or  Perfon,  we  muft  fix 
the  Ideas  oi  Spirit,  Man,  or  Frrfn  in  our  Minds  j  and  having 

rcfolv'd 
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refolv'd  witli  ourfelves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when  it  is 
xhefame,  and  when  not. 

^.  1 6.  But  tho'  the  fame  immaterial  Sub- 
Confcicufh^fs  fiance,  or  Soul,  does  not  alone,  wherever  it  be, 
Perfon.  ^^^  ^"  whatfoever  State,  make  the  fame  Man; 

yet  'tis  plain,  Confcioufnefs,  as  far  as  ever  it  can 
be  extended,  fhould  it  be  to  Ages  paft,  unites  Exiftence  and  Ac- 
tions, very  remote  in  Time,  into  the  fame  Perfon,  as  well  as  it 
does  the  Exiftences  and  A<ftions  of  the  immediately  preceeding 
Moment :  So  that  whatever  has  the  Confcioufnefs  of  prefent  and 
paft  A<5lions,  is  the  fame  Perfon  to  whom  they  both  belong.  Had 
I  the  fame  Confcioufnefs,  that  I  faw  the  Ark,  and  Noah's  Flood, 
as  that  I  faw  an  overflowing  of  the  Thames  iaft  Winter,  or  as 
that  I  write  now,  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this 
now,  that  faw  theThames  overflowed  laftWinter,  and  that  viewed 
the  Flood  at  the  general  Deluge,  was  the  Ca.me  Self,  place  that 
Self  in  what  Subftance  you  pleafe,  than  that  I  who  write  this,  am 
the  fame  my  Self  no^^  whilft  I  write  (whether  I  confift  of  all  the 
fame  Subftance,  material,  or  immaterial,  or  no)  that  I  was  Yefter- 
day.  For  as  to  this  Point  of  being  the  fame  Self  it  matters  not 
whether  this  prefent .S^^be  made  up  of  the  fame  or  other  Subftan- 
ces;  I  being  as  much  concern'd,and  as  juftly  accountable  for  any 
A6Vionwas  done  a  thoufand  Years  flnce,  appropriated  to  me  now 
by  this  Self- confcioufnefs,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  Iaft  moment. 

§.  1  y.  Self  is  that  confcious  thinking  Thing, 

Self  depends  (whatever  Subftance  made  up  of,  whether  fpi- 
on  Coiljciouf-  .  ,  r       ^  ,    ,    . 

,jgn,  ritual,  or  material,  hmple,  or  compounded,  it 

matters  not)  which  is  fenfible,  or  confcious  of 
Pleafure  and  Pain,  capable  of  Happinefs,  or  Mifery,  and  fo  is 
concern'd  for  it  Self,  as  far  as  that  Confcioufnefs  extends.  Thus 
every  one  finds,  that  whUft  comprehended  under  that  Confciouf- 
nefs, the  little  Finger  is  as  much  a  Part  of  it  Self  as  what  is 
moft  fo.  Upon  Separation  of  this  little  Finger,  ftiould  this 
Confcioufnefs  go  along  with  the  little  Finger,  and  leave  the 
reft  of  the  Body,  'tis  evident  the  little  Finger  would  be  the  Per- 
fon, the  fame  Perfon  ;  and  Self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reft  of  the  Body.  As  in  this  Cafe,  it  is  the  Confciouf- 
nefs 
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nefs  that  goes  along  with  the  Subftance,  when  one  Part  is  fepa- 
rate  from  another,  which  makes  the  fame  Perfot:,  and  confti- 
tutes  this  infeparable  Self;  fo  it  is  in  Reference  to  Subflances 
remote  in  Time.  That,  with  which  the  Confcioj'fnefs  of  this 
prefent  thinking  Thing  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the  fame  Per/on, 
and  is  one  Self  with  it,  and  with  nothing  elfe ;  and  fo  attributes 
to  it  Self  and  owns  all  the  AtTtions  of  that  Thing  as  its  ou^n, 
as  far  as  that  Confcioufnefs  reaches,  and  no  farther :  As  every 
one  who  refledls,  will  perceive, 

§.  18.  In  this  Perfinal  Identity,  is  founded  all    Obje£fs  ofRe- 
the  Right  and  Juftice  of  Reward  and  Punifh-    -^^'^'■^ij^^^dPn. 
iTient;   Happinefs  and  Mifery  being  that  for      '' 
which  every  one  is  concern'd  for  klmfelf  not  mattering  what 
becomes  of  any  Subftance,  not  joined  to,  or  affected  with  that 
Confcioufnefs.     For,  as  it  is  evident  in  the  Inftance  I  gave  but 
now,  if  the  Confcioufnefs  went  along  with  the  littleFinger  when 
it  was  cut  off,  that  would  be  the  fame  Self  wKich.  was  concern- 
ed for  the  whole  Body  Ycflerday,  as  making  a  Part  of  it  Self, 
whofc  Actions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own  now.    Tho* 
if  the  fame  Body  fhould  IHll  live,  and  immediately,  from  the 
Separation  of  the  little  Finger,  have  its  own  peculiar  Confciouf- 
nefs, whereof  the  little  Finger  knew  nothing  ;  it  would  not  at 
all  be  concern'd  for  it,  as  a  Part  of  it  Self  or  could  own  any  of 
its  A6lions,  or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

5.  19.  This  may  fhew  us,  whfxtm  pejfonal Identify  confifls, 
not  in  the  Identity  of  Subftance,  but,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  I- 
dentity  of  Cmfcioufnefs ;  wherein,  if  Socrates,  and  the  prefent 
Mayor  of  Qiieenbcroiigh  agree,  they  are  the  fame  Pcrlbn:  If  the 
fame  Socrates,  waking  and  fleeping,  do  not  partake  of  the  fame 
Confcioufnefs,  Socrates  waking  and  fleeping  is  not  the  fame  Per- 
fon.  And  to  puiiifli  Socrates  waking  for  what  fleeping  Socrates 
tliought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  confcious  of,  would  be 
no  more  of  Right,  than  to  punifli  one  Twin  for  what  his  Bro- 
ther-Twin did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing,  becauie  their  Out- 
fklcs  were  f  j  like,  that  they  could  not  be  diflingulfli'd ;  for  fuch 
'i'wins  have  been  fccn. 

^.  20.  Bit  yet,  pofTibly,  it  will  (1111  be  obje6led;  fuppofe  I 

wholly 
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wholly  lofe  the  Memory  of  fome  Parts  of  my  Life,  bej-ond  a 
Poflibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo  that,  perhaps,  I  fliall  never  be 
confcious  of  them  again :  Yet  am  I  not  the  fame  Perfon  that 
did  thofe  A61-ions,  had  thofe  Thoughts  that  I  once  was  confci- 
ous of,  tho'  I  have  now  forgot  them?  To  which  1  anfwer,  that 
we  muft  here  take  notice  what  the  Word  /  is  applied  to :  Which, 
in  this  Cafe,  is  the  Man  only.  And  the  fame  Man  being  prefumed 
to  be  the  fame  Perfon,  1  is  eafdy  here  fuppofed  to  Itand  alfo  for 
the  fame  Perfon.  But  if  it  be  poflible  for  the  fame  Man  to  have 
difhncl  incommunicable  Confcioufnefles,  at  different  times,  it  is 
pafl  doubt  the  fame  Man  would,  at  different  times,  make  diffe- 
rent Perfons  ;  which,  we  fee,  is  the  Senfe  of  Mankind,  in  the 
folemnefl:  Declaration  of  their  Opinions,  human  Laws  not  pu- 
nilhing  the  mad  Man  for  the  fober  Mail's  Aftions,  nor  thtfobtr 
Man  for  what  the  mad  Man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  Per- 
fons :  Which  is  fomewhat  explain'd  by  our  way  of  fpeaking 
in  EngUJJi,  when  we  fay,  fuch  an  one  is  7Jot  himfelf,  or  is  be/idc's 
h'lmfelf ;  in  which  Phrales  it  is  inllnuated,  as  if  thofe  who  now, 
or,  at  lealij  firft  ufed  them,  thought  that  /f//' was  changed,  the 
y^/f  fame  Perfon  was  no  longer  in  that  Man. 

r^a-  L  ^,11.  But  vet  it  is  hard  to  ccnceive,  that 

Dtjjereiics  be-  -  ^  _  ' 

tween  Identity      Socrates,  the  fame  individual  Man,  Ihould  be 
of  Man  and         x\^q  Perfons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  tliis,  we  mult 

srjod.  confider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates^  or  the  fame 

hidlvidual  3Ian. 

Fhjly  It  mull:  be  either  the  fame  liiJlviuuai,  immaterial,  think- 
ing Subilance  ;  in  Ihort,  tliC  fame  numeric!  Soul,  and  nothing 
elfe. 

Secondly,  O?  the  fame  Aninia^,  without  any  regard  to  an  im- 
material Soul. 

Thirdly,  0?<  the  fame  immaterial  Spirit,  united  to  the  fame 
Animal. 

Nov/,  take  which  of  thefe  SuppoHtions  you  pleafe,  it  is  impoi^ 
fible  to  make  perfonal  Identity  to  confifl  in  any  thing  but  Confci- 
oufnefs,  or  reach  any  farther  than  that  does. 

For.>  by  the  firfl:  of  them,  it  m.uft  be  allow'd  polTible,  that  a 
Z\Ian,  born  of  different  Women,  and  in  diflant  Times,  may  be 
the  fame  Man.    jA.  way  of  fpeaking;  which,  whoever  admits, 

muft 
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mufl:  allow  it  poffible  for  the  fame  Man  to  be  two  diftincl  Per- 
fons,  as  any  two  that  have  livM  in  different  Ages,  without  the 
Knowledge  of  one  another's  Thoughts. 

Bv  the  fecond  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  Life,  and  after  it, 
cannot  be  the  fame  Man  any  way,  but  by  the  fame  Confciouf- 
ncfs ;  and  fo making  human  Identzty  to  confifl  in  the  fameThing, 
wherein  we  place  perfonal  Identity ,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to 
allow  the  fame  Man  to  be  the  fame  Perfon.  But  then  they, 
who  place  Innnan  Identity,  in  Confcioufnefs  only,  and  not  in 
fomerhing  elfe,  muft  conlider  how  they  will  make  the  Infant 
Socrates  the  fame  Man  with  Socrates  after  the  Refurreftion. 
But  whatfoever  to  fome  Men  makes  a  Man,  and  confequently 
the  fame  individual  Man,  wherein,  perhaps,  few  are  agreed, 
perfonal  Identity  can  by  us  be  placed  in  nothing  but  Confciouf^ 
nefs,  (which  is  that  alone  which  makes  what  we  call  Self)  with- 
out involving  us  in  great  Abfurdities, 

§.  22.  But  is  not  a  Man  drunk  and  fober  the  fame  Perfon  ? 
Why  elfe  is  he  puniflied  for  the  Fa6l  he  commits  when  drunk, 
tho'  he  be  never  afterwards  confcious  of  it?  Juft  as  much  the 
fame  Perfon,  as  a  Man  that  walks,  and  does  other  Things  in 
his  Sleep,  is  the  fame  Perfon,  and  is  anfwerable  for  any  Mif- 
chief  he  ihall  do  in  it.  Human  Laws  punifh  both,  with  a  Ju- 
ftice  fuitable  to  their  way  of  Knowledge;  becaufe,  in  thefe  Cafes, 
they  cannot  diftinguiih,  certainly,  what  is  real,  what  counter- 
feit: Andfo  the  Ignorance  in  Drunkennefs,  or  Sleep,  is  not  ad- 
mitted as  a  Plea.  For  tho'  Punifliment  be  annexed  to  Perfon- 
ality,  and  Perfonality  to  Confcioufnefs,  and  the  Drunkard,  per- 
haps, be  not  confcious  of  what  he  did  ;  yet  human  Judicatures 
jufily  punifh  him  ;  becaufe  the  Facl  is  proved  againfl  him  ;  but 
want  of  Confcioufnefs  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But,  in  the 
Great  Day,  wherein  the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts  ihall  be  laid  open, 
it  may  be  reafonable  to  think,  no  one  Ihall  be  made  to  anfwer 
for  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but  Ihall  receive  his  Doom,  his 
Confcience  accufing,  or  excufing  him. 

§.  23.  Nothing  but  Confcioufnefs  can  unite    C(j7ifcmifnefs 
remote  Exiftences  into  the  fame  Perfon,  the    alone  mahs 
Identity  of  Subftance  will  not  do  it.  For  what-       '  ^' 
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ever  Subftance  there  is,  however  framed,  without  Confciouf- 
nefs,  there  Is  no  Perlbu:  And  a  Carcafe  may  be  a  Perfon,  as  well 
as  any  fort  of  Subflance  be  fo,  without  Confcioufnefs. 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftinft,  incommunicable  Confciouf- 
nefTes  acting  the  fame  Body,  the  one  conftantly  by  Day,  the 
other  by  Night ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the  fame  Confciouf- 
nefs, afting  by  Intervals,  two  diftincl  Bodies  :  I  afk,  in  the  firfl: 
Cafe,  whether  the  Day  and  the  Night  Mayi  w^ould  not  be  two  as 
diftin<St  Perfons,  as  Socrates  and  Plato P  And  whether,  in  the 
fecond  Cafe,  there  would  not  be  one  Perfon,  in  two  diftinft  Bo- 
dies, as  much  as  one  Man  is  the  fame  in  two  dilVmct  Cloathings? 
Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame,  and  this  diftindl 
Confcioufnefs,  in  the  Cafes  above  mentioned,  is  owing  to  the 
fame  and  diftinft,  immaterial  Subllanccs,  bringing  it  with  them 
to  thofc  Bodies ;  which,  whether  true,  or  no,  alters  not  the 
Cafe  ;  fince  it  is  evident  the  -perfonal  Identity  would  equally  be 
determin'd  by  the  Confcioufnefs,  whether  that  Confcioufnefs 
were  annexed  to  fome  individual,  immaterial  Subllance,  or  no. 
For  granting,  that  the  thinking  Subftance  in  IMan  mull  be  ne- 
ceffarily  fuppofed  immaterial,  it  is  evident,  that  immaterial, 
thinking  Thing  may  fometimes  part  with  its  part  Confcioufnefs, 
and  be  reftored  to  it  again ;  as  appears  in  the  Forgetfulnefs 
Men  often  have  of  their  part  Actions:  And  the  Mind  many 
times  recovers  the  Memory  of  a  part  Confcioufnefs,  which  it 
had  lofl  for  twenty  Years  together.  Make  thefe  Intervals  of 
Memory  and  Forgetfulnefs  to  take  their  Turns  regularly  by 
Day  and  Night,  and  you  have  tv/o  Perfons,  with  the  fame  im- 
material Spirit,  as  much  as  in  the  former  Inflance  two  Perfons 
with  the  fame  Body.  So  that  Self'v;,  not  determined  by  Identi- 
ty, or  Diverfity  of  Subftance,  which  it  cannot  be  fure  of,  but 
only  by  Identity  of  Confcioufnefs. 

§.  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  Subftance,  whereof  it  is 
now  m.ade  up,  to  have  exifted  formerly,  united  in  the  fame  con- 
fcious  Being  :  But,  Confcioufnefs  removed,  that  Subftance  is  no 
more  it  Self,  or  makes  no  more  a  Part  of  it,  than  any  other 
Subftance ;  as  is  evident  in  the  Inftance  we  have  already  given, 
of  a  Limb  cut  off,  of  whofe  Heat,  or  Cold,  or  other,  Affecli- 

ons. 
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ons,  having  no  longer  any  Confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  Man's 
felf,  than  any  other  Matter  of  the  Univerfe.  In  like  manner  it 
will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  Subftance,  which  is  void 
of  that  Confcioufnefs,  whereby  I  zmmy  Self  to  my  Self :  If  there 
be  any  Part  of  its  Exigence,  which  I  cannot  upon  Recolledlion 
join  with  that  prefent  Confcioufnefs ;  whereby  I  am  now  my 
Self  it  is  in  tliat  Part  of  its  Exiftence  no  more  my  Self  than  any 
other  immaterial  Being.  For  whatfoever  any  Subftance  has 
thought,  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recolleft,  and  by  my  Confci- 
oufnefs make  my  own  Thought  and  xltSlion,  it  will  no  more  be- 
long to  me,  whether  a  Part  of  me  thought,  or  did  it,  than  if  it 
had  been  thought,  or  done,  by  any  otlier  immaterial  Being, 
any  where  exifting. 

§.  25.  I  AGREE,  the  more  probable  Opinion  is,  that  this  Con- 
fcioufnefs is  annex'd  to,  and  the  Affedlion  of  one  individual,  im- 
material Subftance. 

But  let  Men,  according  to  their  divers  Hypothefes,  refolve 
of  that  as  they  pleafe.  This  eveiy  intelligent  Being,  fenfible  of 
Happinefs,  or  Mifery,  muft  grant,  that  there  is  fomething  that 
is  himfelf  that  he  is  concern'd  for,  and  would  have  happy;  that 
this  Self  \i?iS  exifted  in  a  continu'd  Duration  more  than  one  In- 
ftant,  and,  therefore,  it  is  poffible  may  exift,  as  it  has  done, 
Months  and  Years  to  come,  without  any  certaui  Bounds  to  be 
fet  to  its  Duration ;  and  may  be  the  fame  Self  by  the  fame  Con- 
fcioufnefs, continu'd  on  for  the  future.  And  thus,  by  this  Con- 
fcioufnefs, he  finds  himfelf  to  be  they^m^  Self  \wh\ch  did  fuch,  or 
fuch  an  A^lion  fome  Years  fmce,  by  which  he  comes  to  be  hap- 
py, or  miferable,  now.  In  all  which  Account  of  Self  the  fame 
numerical  Subftance  is  not  confidered  as  making  the  fame  Self^ 
but  the  fame  continu'd  Confcioufnefs,  in  which  feveral  Sub- 
ftances  may  have  been  united, and  again  fcparated  from  it, which, 
whilft  they  continu'd  in  a  vital  Union  with  that,  wherein  this  Con- 
fcioufnefs then  refidcd,  made  a  Part  of  that  fame  Self  Thus  any 
Part  of  our  Bodies,  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in 
us,  makes  a  Part  of  oxxxf elves:  But  upon  Separation  from  the 
vital  Union,  by  which  that  Confcioufnefs  is  communicated,  that 
which  a  Moment  fmcc  was  Part  of  ov^vfilves^  is  now  no  more 
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fo,  than  a  Part  of  another  Man's _/£■//' is  a  Part  of  me  ;  and  it  is 
not  impoifible^but  in  a  little  Time  may  become  a  real  Part  of  ano- 
ther Perfon.  And  fo  we  have  the  fame  numerical  Subllance  be- 
come a  Part  of  two  different  Perfons  ;  and  the  fame  Perfon  pre- 
fervM  under  the  Change  of  various  Subflances.  Could  we  fup- 
pofe  any  Spirit  wholly  flript  of  all  its  Memory^  or  Confcioulnefs 
of  paft  Aftions,  as  we  find  our  Minds  always  are  of  a  great  Part 
of  ours,  and  fometimes  of  them  all;  the  Union,  or  Separation,  of 
fuch  a  fpiritual  Subflance  would  make  no  Variation  of  perfonal 
Identity,  any  more  than  that  of  any  Particle  of  Matter  does. 
Any  Subflance  vitally  united  to  the  prefent  thinking  Being,  is  a 
Part  of  that  very  fame  Self,  which  now  is :  Any  Thing  united  to 
it  by  a  Confcioufnefs  of  former  Actions,  makes  alfo  a  Pait  of  tlie 
fame  Self  which  is  the  fame  both  then  and  now. 

n    r       r  §•  26.  Persox,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  Name  for 

r"  erf  on, a  for  en-  '  '  ^111 

fc  Term  this  Self     Where  ever  a  Man  finds  what  he 

calls  Himfelf  there,  I  think,  another  may  fay 
is  they^w^  Perfon.  It  is  a  forenfic  Term,  appropriating  Acli- 
ons  and  their  Merit ;  and  (o  belongs  only  to  intelligent  Agents, 
capable  of  a  Law,  and  Happinefs  and  Mifery.  This  Perfonality 
extends ///IV/ beyond  prefent  Exigence  to  what  is  part,  only  by 
Confcioufnefs,  whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable, 
owns  and  imputes  to  ///f//paft  Anions,  juft  upon  the  fame 
Ground,  and  for  the  fame  Rcafon  that  it  does  the  prefent.  All 
which  is  founded  in  a  Concern  for  Happinefs,  the  unavoidable 
Concomitant  of  Confcioufnefs ;  that  which  is  confcious  of  Plea- 
fure  and  Pain,  defiring  that  That  Self  that  is  confcious,  fhould 
be  happ3\  And,  therefore,  M'hatever  part  Anions  it  cannot  re- 
concile, or  appropriate,  to  that  prefent  Self  by  Confcioufnefs, 
it  can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  never  had  been 
done :  And  to  receive  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  i.  e.  Reward,  or  Punifh-' 
ment,  on  the  Account  of  any  fuch  A61ion,  is  all  one,  as  to  be 
made  happy,  or  miferable  in  his  firrt  Being,  without  any  Deme- 
rit at  all.  For,  fuppofing  a  Man  punifh'd  now  for  what  he  had 
done  in  another  Life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  Con- 
fcioufnefs at  all,  What  Difference  is  there  between  that  Punifh- 
mcnt;  and  being  created  miferable?  And,  therefore,  conform- 
able 
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able  to  this,  the  Apoflle  tells  us,  that,  at  the  Great  Day,  when 
every  one  fliall  receive  according  to  his  Doings,  the  Secrets  of  all 
Hearts /hail  be  laid  open.  The  Sentence  ihall  be  juftified  by  the 
Confcioufnefs  all  Perfons  fliall  have,  that  they  them/elves,  in 
what  Bodies  foever  they  appear,  or  what  Subftances  foever  that 
Confcioufnefs  adheres  to,are  they2zmd',that  committed  thofe  Ac- 
tions, and  deferve  that  Punifhment  for  them. 

§.  27.  I  AM  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this 
Subjeft,  made  fome  Suppofitions  that  will  look  ftrange  to  fomc 
Readers,  and,  polTibly,  they  are  fo  in  themfelvcs :  But,  yet,  I 
think,  they  are  fuch  as  are  pardonable  in  this  Ignorance  we  arc 
in  of  the  Nature  of  that  thinking  Thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which 
we  look  on  as  oiirf elves.  Did  we  know  what  it  was,  or  how  it 
was  tied  to  a  certain  Syftem  of  fleeting,  Animal  Spirits  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  could,  or  could  not  perform  its  Operations  of  Thinking 
and  Memoiy,  out  of  a  Body  organized  as  ours  is ;  and  whether 
it  has  pleafed  God,  that  no  one  fuch  Spirit  fliall  ever  be  united 
to  any,  but  one  fuch  Body,  upon  the  right  Conftitution  of  whofe 
Organs  its  Memoiy  fliould  depend ;  we  miglit  fee  the  Abfurdity 
of  fome  of  thofe  Suppofitions  I  have  made.  But  taking,  as  we 
ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  Dark,  concerning  thefe  Matters)  th& 
Soul  of  a  Man,  for  an  immaterial  Subflance,  independent  from 
Matter,  and  inditferent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can,  from  the  Nature 
of  Things,  be  no  Abfurdity  at  all,  to  fuppofc,  that  the  fame 
Soul  may,  at  different  Times,  be  united  to  different  Bodies, 
and  with  them  make  up,  for  that  Time,  one  Man ;  as  well  as- 
we  fuppofe  a  Part  of  a  Sheep's  Body  Yeflcrday,  fliould  be  a  Part 
of  Man's  Body  To-morrow,  and,  in  that  Union,  make  up  a  vital 
Part  oi  Melih£us  himfelf,  as  well  as  it  did  of  his  Ram. 

§.  28.  To  conclude ;  whatever  Subflancc  be- 
gins to  exifl,  it  mufl;,  during  its  Exiftcnce,  ne-     r  '^    ^TlVrr^  c 
o  '  '  '=>  '_          jrovi  lit  Ufc  of 

ccfl^arily  be  the  fame ;  Whatever  Compofitions    js^ames. 
of  Subftances  begin  to  cxift,  during  the  Union 
of  thofe  Subftances,  the  Concrete  mufl  be  the  fame  :  Whatfoc- 
ver  Mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  Exiflence,  it  is  the  fame  : 
And  fo,  if  the  Compofition  be  of  diftinft  Subftances,  and  diffe- 
rent Modes,  the  fame  Rule  holds.     '\^'  hereby  it  will  appear,  that 

the 
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the  Difficulty,  or  Obfcurity,  that  has  been  about  this  ATatter,  ra- 
ther rifes  from  the  Names  ill  ufed,  than  from  any  Obfcurity  in 
Things  themfelves.  For,  whatever  makes  the  fpecific  Idea,  to 
which  the  Name  is  applied,  if  that  Idea  be  fteadily  kept  to,  the 
Dil^inflion  of  any  Thing  into  the  fame,  and  divers,  will  eafily 
be  conceived,  and  there  can  arife  no  doubt  about  it. 

^     .       ,  _  §.  20.  For,  fuppofmg  a  rational  Spkit  be  the 

Ccntmued  Ex.       ...        ^,       _,       ',*,        ^^  ,  ,       .      , 

iflence  makes  ^^^^  °*'  ^  M^^j  tis  eaiy  to  know  what  is  the 
Identity.  fame  Man,  viz.  the  fame  Spirit,  whether  fepa- 

rate,  or  in  a  Body,  will  be  thefa7ne  Man.  Sup- 
pofing  a  rational  Spirit,  vitally  united  to  a  Body  of  a  certain  Con- 
formation of  Parts,  to  make  a  I\Ian,  whilft  that  rational  Spirit, 
with  that  vital  Conformation  of  Parts,  tho'  continued  in  a  fleet- 
ing, fuccelTive  Body,  remains,  it  will  be  the  fame  Man.  But  if, 
to  any  one,  the  Idea  of  a  Man  be  but  the  vital  Union  of  Parts  in 
a  certaui  Shape  ;  as  long  as  that  vital  Union  and  Shape  remains, 
in  a  Concrete  no  otherwife  the  fame,  but  by  a  continued  Suc- 
ceflion  of  fleeting  Particles,  it  w^ill  be  the  fajne  Man.  For,  what- 
ever be  the  Compofition,  whereof  the  Complex  Idea  is  made, 
whenever  Exiltence  makes  it  one  particular  Thing,  under  any 
Denomination,  the  fame  Exiflence  continued,  preferves  it  the 
fame  individual,  under  the  fame  Denomination*. 

CHAP. 

*  Th  e  Doctrine  of  Identity  and  Diverfuy  contained  in  this  Chap- 
ter, the  Bifliop  of  IVorccjler  pretends  to  be  inconfillent  widi  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Cliriftian  Faith,  concerning  the  Refurredlion  of  the 
Dead.  His  Way  of  arguing  from  it,  is  this :  He  fays,  tkc  Reafon  of 
believitig  the  Refurrcfiion  of  the  faii:e  Body,  upoji  Mr.  Locke'i 
Grounds,  is  fro7fi  the  Ued.  of  Ide>it/ty.  To  which 
*  //;  his  ':,dLet-  our  Author  *  ani'wers  :  Give  me  Leave,  my  Lord, 
tertotheBifjop  to  lay,  that  the  Reafon  of  believing  any  Article  of 
c/Worcefter,  the  Chriftian  Faith  (fuch  as  your  Lordfliip  is  here 
P.  167,  ire.  fpeaking  of)  to  me,  and  upon  my  Grounds,  is  its  be- 
ing a  Part  ot'Divine  Revelation.  Upon  thisGround 
I  believed  it,  before  I  either  writ  that  Chapter  of  Identity  andDiver- 
fity ;  and  before  I  ever  thought  of  thofe  Propclitions,  which  your 
Lordfliip  quotes  out  of  that  Chapter:  And,  upon  the  fame  Ground, 
I  believe  it  Hill ;  and  not  froju  my  Idea  of  Identity.  This  Saying  of 
your  Lordfhip's,  therefore,  being  a  Propofition  neither  felf-evident, 
nor  allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.     So  that  your 

Foundation 
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Foundation  failing,  all  your  large  Superflruiflure built  thereon,  comes 
to  nothing. 

BuT^  my  Lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  Leave  humbly 
to  reprefent  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  7nake 
out,  that  my  Nation  of  Ideas  was  mco}ifijte?it  ivlth  the  Articles  of  the 
Chr'iflian  Faith.  But  that,  which  your  Lorddiip  inllances  in  here, 
is  not,  that  I  yet  know,  an  Article  of  the  Chrijlian  Faith.  The  Re- 
fiirrcCiirin  of  the  Dead,  1  acknowledge  to  be  an  Article  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Faith  ;  but  that  x\\eRefurreBion  of  the  fame  Body ,  in  yourLord- 
fhip's  Senfe  of  they<rw/<?  Body,  is  an  Article  of  theChriftian  Faith,  is, 
what,  I  confefs,  1  do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Teftament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the 
Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  Apoftles  to 
preach  the  Relurre{iio7i  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Refurreclion  frovi  the 
Dead,  in  manv  Places :  But  I  do  not  remember  any  Place,  where  the 
RejurreCtio7i  of  the  fcjue  Body  is  lb  much  as  mentioned.  Nay,  which 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  Cafe,  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  Place  of 
the  New  Teftament,  (where  the  general  Refurredion  at  the  laft  Day 
is  fpokenof)  any  fuch  Expreflion,  as  the  Rejurreilion  of  the  Body, 
much  lei's  of  the  fame  Body. 

I  s.iY,  the  general  Refurredion  at  the  laft  Day;  becaufc  wliere  the 
Refuned^tion  of  ibme  particular  Perfons,  prefently  upon  our  Saviour's 
Refurredion,  is  mentioned,  the  Words  are,  *  The 
Craves  "were  opened,  and  many  Bodies  of  Saijits,  *  Matt,  xxvii. 
luhich  flept,  aroje,  and  came  out  of  the  Craves,  af-  52,  So' 
ter  his  Refurreiiion,  and  luent  into  the  Holy  City, 
end  appeared  to  many.  Of  which  peculiar  Way  of  fpeaking  of  this 
Refurredion,  the  Palfage  itfelf  gives  a  Reafon  in  thefe  Words,  appear- 
ed to  many ;  i.  e.  thofe  ivho  fept,  appeared,  fo  as  to  be  known  to  be 
rilen.  But  this  could  not  be  known,  unlefs  they  brought  with  them 
the  Evidence,  that  tliey  were  thore,who  had  been  dead,  whereof  there 
were  thefe  two  Proofs,  their  Graves  \vere  opened,  and  their  Bodies 
not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be  the  fame  to  thofe,  who 
had  known  them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  bu- 
ried. For  if  they  had  been  thole,  who  had  been  dead  lb  long,  that 
all,  who  knew  them  once  alive,  were  now  gone,  tho(e,  to  whom 
they  appeared,  might  have  known  them  to  be  Men  ;  but  could  not 
have  known  they  were  rifen  from,  the  Dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew 
they  had  been  dead.  All  that,  by  their  appearing,  they  could  have 
known,  was,  that  they  were  fo  many  living  Strangers,  of  whofe  Re- 
furredion they  knew  nothing.  'Twas  necefTary,  therefore,  that  they 
(hould  come  in  fuch  Bodies,  as  might,  in  Make  and  Size,  <tc.  appear 
to  be  the  fame  they  had  before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  thofe 
of  their  Acquaintance,  whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable, 
they  were  fuch  as  were  newly  dead,  whofe  Bodies  were  not  yet  dif- 
folved,  and  dilTipated ;  and,  therefore,  'tis  particularly  faid  here,  (dif- 
ferently from  what  is  faid  of  thejgeneral  Refurredion)  That  iheir  Bo- 
dies arofc ;  becaufe  they  were  the  fame,  that  were  theii  lying  in  their 
Graves,  the  Moment  before  they  rofe. 

But 
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But  your  Lordlhip  endeavours  to  prove,  it  muft  be  the  faT?ieBodj! 
And  let  us  grant,  that  your  Lordlhip,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you 
have  proved,  it  Piiijl  be  the  fame  Body;  will  you  therefore  fay,  tliat 
he  holds,  what  is  incoaiiltent  with  an  Article  of  Faith,  who  having 
never  feen  this  your  Lordlhip's  Interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  nor 
your  Reafons  for  thej'ame  Body,  in  your  Senfe  oiJciTiie  Body ;  or,  if 
he  has  icen  them,  yet  not  underlfanding  them,  or  not  perceiving  the 
Force  of  them,  believes  what  the  Scripture  propofes  to  him,  z'/j:;.That 
at  the  lait  Day,  t\\eDeadJhaU  he  ra'tfed,  without  determining,  whe- 
ther it  (hall  be  with  the  very  fame  Bodies,  or  no. 

I  KNOW,  your  Lordlhip  pretends  not  to  ereift  your  particular  In- 
terpretations of  Scripture,  into  Articles  of  Faith  :  And,  if  you  do  not, 
he  that  believes  the  Dead  Jl.iall  be  railed,  believes  that  Article  of 
Faith,  which  the  Scipture  propoles  ;  and  cannot  be  accufed  of  hold- 
ing any  thing  incoiififteiit  with  it,  if  it  lliould  happen,  that  what  he 
holds,  is /wfc/w////?;// with  another  Proportion,  viz.  That  the  Dead 
J}?all  be  raifed  ivith  the  j'ameBodies,  in  your  Lordlhip's  Senle ;  which 
\  do  not  find  propofed  in  Holy  Writ  as  an  Article  of  Faith. 

But  your  Lordlhip  argues,  it  7fiujt  he  the  fain: 
*  P.  34.  55'.  Body  ;  which,  as  you  explain  fame  Body  *  is  not 
the  fame  individual  Particles  of  Matter,  which  -were 
itnlfed  at  the  Point  of  Death ;  nor  the  fame  Particles  of  Matter,  that 
the  Sinner  had,  at  the  Time  of  the  Co^nm'iffwn  of  his  Sins  :  But  that  it 
muj}  be  the  J  ante  material  Sub  fiance,  which  was  vitally  united  to  the 
Soul  here ;  i.  e.  as  I  underftand  it,  the  fame  individual  Particles  of 
Matter,  which  were,  fome  Time  or  other,  during  this  Life  here,  vi- 
tally united  to  his  Soul. 

Your  firft  Argument  to  prove,  that  it  mujl  be  the  fame  Body,  in 
this  Senfe  oi' the. fame  Body,  is  taken  X  from  theie 
:|:  John  V.  28,       Words  of  our  Saviour,  /^ll  that  are  in  the  Graves 
29.  fhall  hear  his  Voice,  and  /hall  cofne  forth  -[•.  From 

whence  your  Lordllfip  argues.  That  thefe  Words, 
-{■P.  37.  all  that  are  in  their  Graves,  relate  to  no  other  Sub- 

flance  than  what  was  united  to  the  Soul,  in  Life;  bc- 
caufe  a  different  Suhfance  canfiot  be  faid  to  be  in  the  Craves,  andtit 
come  out  ofthe-m.  Which  Words  of  your  Lordlhip's,  if  they  prove 
any  Thing,  j)rove,  that  the  Soul  too  is  lodged  in  the  Grave,  and  raifed 
out  of  it,  at  thelaft  Day.  For  your  Lordlhip  fays,  Can  a  different  Sub' 
fiance  be  faid  to  be  in  their  Graves,  and  coine  outof  thein  P  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  Interpretation  of  thefe  Words  of  our  Savioui*,  N'a 
other  Subftance  being  raifed,  but  what  hears  His  Voice  ;  and  no  other 
Sub/lance  hearing  His  Voice,  but  what  being  called,  comes  out  of  the 
Grave  ;  and  no  other  Subjiance  coming  out  of  the  Grave,  but  what 
was  in  the  Grave  ;  any  one  nnift  conclude,  that  the  Soul,  unlefs  it  be 
in  the  Gra\  e,  will  make  no  part  of  the  Perlbn  that  is  raifed,  unlefs, 
as  your LordHiip  argues  againft  me  ^,  Tou  can  tiiake 
§  P.  37.  it  out,  that  a  Sub  fiance  which  never  was  in  the  Grave, 

onay  corns  out  of  it,  or  that  the  Soul  is  no  Sub- 
jlancs. 

But 
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But,  fetting  afide  the  Sui>/fa;ice  of  the  Soul,  another  Thing  that 
will  make  any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your  Interpretation  of  our 
Saviour's  Words  be  necelTarily  to  be  received,  as  their  true  Senfe,  is^ 
That  it  will  not  be  very  eafily  reconciled  to  your 
Saying,  *  you  do  not  mean  by  the  fame  Body,  The     *  P.  34. 
fame  individual  Particles,  whic/)  ivere  taiited  at  the 
Poi?'.t  of  Death.     And  yet,   by  this  Interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
Word",  you  can  mean  no  other  PdrZ/cA"/,  but  fuch  as  were  united  at 
the  Point  of  Death  ;   becaufe  you  mean  no  other  Sabjlatice,  but  what 
cotnes  out  of  the  Grave  ;  and  no  Sub  ft  afice,  no  Particles  cofue  oiity  you 
fay,  but  what  were  ;;^  the  Crave ;  and,   I  think,  your  Lordfliip  will 
not  fay,  that  the  Particles  that  were  feparate  from  the  Body  by  Per= 
fpiraticn,  before  the  Point  of  Death,  were  laid  up  in  the  Grave. 

But  your  Lordfliip,  I  find,  has  an  AnlWerto  this, 
viz.  -^  That y  by  coinparing  this  "with  other  Places y     -j- P.  37. 
you  find  that  the  Words  [of  our  Saviour,  above  quot- 
ed]  are  to  be  under  ft  ood  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Body,  to  which  ths 
Soul'coas  united ;  ajid  not  to  (I  fuppofe  your  Lordfliip  writ,  of)  thofe 
individual  Part  ides,  i.  e.thoj'c  individual  ParticleSyihii  are  in  the 
Grave,  at  the  Refurreftion ;  for  fo  they  muft  read,  to  make  your 
Lordfliip's  Senfe  entire,  and  to  the  Purpofe  of  your  Anfwer  here  : 
And  then,  methinks,  this  lall  Senfe  of  our  Saviour's  Words,  given  by 
your  Lordfliip,  wholly  overturns  the  Senfe  which  you  have  given  of 
them  above;  where,  from  thofe  Words,  you  prefs  the  Belief  of  the 
Refurredtion  of  the  fame  Body,  by  this  ftrong  Argument,  that  a  Sub' 
ftance  could  not,  upon  hearing  the  Voice  of  Chrift,  co7ne  out  of  the 
Crave,  which  was  never  in  the  Crave  ;   there  (as  far  as  I  can  under- 
ftand  your  Words)  your  Lordfliip  argues,  that  our  Saviour's  Words 
muft  be  underftood  of  the  Particles  in  the  Grave,  unlefs,  as  your 
Lordfliip  fays,  one  can  make  it  out,  that  aSubftance,  which  never  was 
in  the  Crave,  may  covie  out  of  it.     And  here  your  Lordfliip  ex-prefsly 
fays.  That  our  Saviour's  Words  are  to  be  underftood  of  the  Subftanci 
of  that  Body,  to  which  the  Soul  was  [at  any  Time]  united,  and  not  to 
thofe  individual  Particles,  that  are  i?i  the  Crave.     Which,  put  toge- 
ther, fcems  to  me  to  fay.  That  our  Saviour's  Words  are  to  underftood 
of  thofe  Particles  only  that  are  in  the  Grave,  and  not  of  thofe  Par- 
ticles only,  which  are  in  theGrave ;  but  of  others  alfo,  which  have,  at 
any  time,  been  vitally  united  to  the  Soul,  but  never  were  in  theGrave. 
.  The  next  Text  your  Lordfliip  brings,  to  make  the  RefurreClion  of 
the  fame  Body,  in  your  Senfe,  an  Article  of  Faith, are 
thefe  Words  of  St.  Paul-.    %  For  we  muft  all  appear     1 2  Cor.  v.  10. 
before  the  Judgment- Seat  of  Chrift,  that  every  one 
7)iay  receive  the  Things  done  in  his  Body,  according  to  that  he  kath 
done,  whether  it  be  good,   or  bad.      To  which  your 
Lordfliip  fubjoins  ||  this  Qiieftion  ;   Can  thefe  Words     j]  P.  38. 
be  underftood  of  any  other  ?naterial  Subftance,  but 
that  Body,   in  which  thefe  Thitigs  were  done?   Anfwer.   A  Man  mciy 
fufpend  his  determining  the  Meaning  of  the  Apoftlc  to  be,  that  a 
Sinner  fliall  fufFcr  for  his  Sins  in  the  very  fame  Body,  wlicrein  he 

Vol.  I.  Xx  coinmilted 
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committed  them  ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  does  not  lay  he  fliall  have  the 
veiy  fujiie  Body,  when  he  lliffers,  that  he  had,  when  he  fnin'd.  The 
ApoiUe  lays  indeed,  done  ;-";  his  Bcdj.  The  Body  he  had,  and  did 
Things  in,  at  Five,  or  Fil'teen,  was,  no  doubt,  Ins  Body,  as  much  as 
that,  which  he  did  Things  in,  at  Fifty,  was  hu  Body,  iho'  his  Body 
were  not  ths  very  fa?ne  Body,  at  thole  different  Ages:  And  lb  will 
the  Body,  whicn  he  Ihall  have,  after  the  Refurredion,  be  his  Body, 
tho*  it  be  not  the  very  /^ we?  with  that,  which  he  had  at  Five,  or  Fif- 
teen, or  Fifty.  He  that  at  Threefcore  is  broke  on  the  Wheel,  for  a 
Murder  he  cor^mitted  at  Twenty,  is  punifhed  for  what  he  did  in  his 
Body ;  tho'  the  Body  he  has,  /.  e.  his  Body  at  Threefcore,  be  not  the 
fame,  i.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame  individual  Particles  of  Matter,  that 
that  Body  was,  which  he  had  forty  Years  before.  When  your  Lord- 
fliip  has  refolved  with  yourfelf,  what  that  fame  immutable,  he,  is, 
which  at  the  lafl:  Judgment  fliall  receive  the  Things  done  in  his  Bo- 
dy ;  your  Lordfliip  will  eafdy  fee,  that  the  Body  he  had,  when  au 
Efjibryo  in  the  Womb,  when  a  Child  playing  in  Coats,  when  a  Man 
marrying  a  Wife,  a!id  when  Bed-rid,  dying  of  a  Confiimption,  and, 
at  laft,  which  he  fhall  have  after  his  Refurredtion,  are  each  of  them, 
his  Body,  tho'  neither  of  them  be  ih&  fa?fie  Body,  the  one  with  the 
other. 

But  farther,  to  yourLordlhip's  Qi^ieftion  ;  Can  thefe  Words  he  ?/;;- 
derftood  of  any  other  materia!  Siibjhnce,  but  that  Body,  in  which  thefe 
Things  ivere  dons?  I ayifiver,  Thefe  Words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  un- 
der jiood  of  another  material  Sub fance,  than  that  Body,  in  which  theft: 
Things  were  done;  becaufe  your  Lordfhip  teaches  me,  and  gives  me 
a  ftrong  Reafbn,  fo  to  underftand  them.  Your  Lord- 
*  P.  54.  fhip  fays,  *  That,  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  Particles 

of  Matter,  which  the  Sinner  had,  at  the  very  Twie 
ef  the  Cominiffi07i  of  his  Sins,  fJ?all  be  raifed  at  the  Lafl  Day.     And 
your  Lordfliip  gives  this  Reafon  for  it :  f  For  then 
-)■  P.  35.  a  long  Sinner  ?nujl  have  a  vafl  Body,  confidering  the 

continual  fpending  of  Particles  by  Perfpiration. 
Now,  myLord,  if  the  Apoftle'sWords,  as  your  Lordfliip  would  argue, 
cafinot  be  u.nderjlood  of  any  other  7?iaterial  Subjiance.^  but  that  Body, 
in  which  thefe  Things  were  done ;  and  no  Body,  upon  the  Removal, 
or  Change,  of  fome  of  the  Particles,  that,  at  any  Time,  makes  it  up, 
is  the  fame  material  Subfta',ce,  or  the  fame  Body  :  It  will,  I  think, 
thence  follow,  that  either  the  Sinner  muft  have  all  the  fame  indivi- 
dual Particles,  vitally  united  to  his  Soul,  when  he  is  raifed,  that 
he  had  vitally  united  to  his  Soul,  when  he  finn'd :  Or  elfe  St. 
Paul 's  Words,  here,  cannot  be  underftood  to  mean  the  fa7ne  Bo- 
•  dy,  in  which  the  Things  were  done.  For  if  there  were  other  Particles 
of  Matter,  in  the  Body,  wherein  the  Things  were  done,  than  in  that, 
which  is  raifed,  that  which  is  raifed,  cannot  be  the  fwie  Body  in 
which  they  were  done:  Unlefs  that  alone,  which  has  jufl  all  the 
iame  individual  Particles,  when  any  Adion  is  done,  being  the  fame 
Body,  wnerein  it  was  done,  that  alio,  which  has  not  the  liime  indivi- 
dual Particles,  wherein  that  Adion  was  done,  can  be  the  fame  Body, 

wherein 
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wherein  iti  was  done  ;  which  is,  in  efFed,   to  make  the  fame  Body, 
fometimes  to  be  the  fame,  and  fometimes  not  the  fame. 

Your  Lordfhip  thinks  it  fuffices  to  make  thefafiie  Bod}',  to  have 
not  all,  but  no  other  Particles  of  Matter,  but  fach  as  were  fome  time, 
or  other,  vitally  united  to  the  Soul  before :  But  fuch  a  Body,  made 
up  Part  of  the  Particles  fome  time,  or  other,  vitally  united  to  the 
Soul,  is  no  more  the  fame  Body,  wherein  the  Adtions  were  done, 
in  the  diftant  Parts  of  the  /o/ig  Shiner's  Life,  than  that  is  the  fame 
Body,  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  three  quarters,  of  the  fame  Par- 
ticles, that  made  it  up,  are  wanting.  For  Example;  A  Sinner  has 
adled  here,  in  his  Body,  an  hundred  Years ;  he  is  raifed  at  the  Laft 
Day,  but  with  what  Body  ?  The  fame,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  that  he 
afted  in  ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  he  muft  receive  the  Things  done  in 
his  Body.  What,  therefore,  mull:  his  Body  at  the  Refurrection  con- 
fift  of?  Muft  it  confift  of  all  the  {'articles  of  Matter,  that  have  ever 
been  vitally  united  to  his  Soul  ?  For  they,  in  Succeffion,  have,  all  of 
them,  made  up  his  Body,  wherein  he  did  Thsfe 
Things,  No,  fays  your  Lordfliip,*  that  would  make  *  P.  3^. 
liis  Body  too  vajl;  it  fuffices  to  make  the  fame  Bo- 
dy, in  which  the  Things  were  done,  that  it  confifts  of  fome  of  the 
Particles,  and  no  other,  but  fuch  as  were,  fome  time,  during  his  Life, 
vitally  united  to  his  Soul.  But,  according  to  this  Account,  his  Body, 
at  the  Refurredion,  being,  as  your  Lorddiip  feems  to  limit  it,  near 
the  lame  Size  it  was,  in  fome  Part  of  his  Life ;  it  will  be  no  more 
xhtfavie  Body,  in  which  theThings  were  done,  in  the  diftant  Parts  of 
his  Life,  than  that  is  xh&  fame  Body ,  in  which  tlie  half,  or  three  quar- 
ters, or  more  of  the  individual  Matter,  that  then  made  it  up,  is  now 
wanting.  For  Example;  Let  /;ii  Body,  at  fifty  Years  old,  confilfc 
of  a  Million  of  Parts ;  five  hundred  thoufand  at  Icafl  of  tbofe  Parts 
will  be  different  from  thofe,  which  made  up  his  Body  at  ten  Years, 
and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  Particles,  that 
made  up  his  Body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  Scafon  of  his  Life  ;  or  to  ga- 
ther them  promjfcuoufly  out  of  thofe,  which  at  different  Times,  have 
fucceflively  been  vitally  united  to  his  Soul  ;  they  will  no  more 
make  the  fame  Body,  which  was  his,  wherein  fome  of  his  Adions 
were  done,  than  that  is  the  fame  Body,  which  has  but  half  the  fame 
Particles  :  And  yet  all  your  Lordfliip's  Argument,  here,  for  the 
fame  Body,  is,  becaufe  St.  Paid  lays  it  mult  be  his  Body,  in  -which 
thefe  Things  were  done ;  which  it  could  not  be,  if  any  other  Sub ^ 
fiance  were  joined  to  it,  i.e.  if  any  other  Particles  of  Matter  made  up 
the  Body,  whi'^h  were  not  vitally  united  to  the  Soul,  when  the  Adi'* 
on  was  done. 

Again,  your  Lord  fliip  fays,  ^That  you  do  not 
fay  the  fame  individual  Particles  [fhall  make  up  the     X  P.  34. 
Body  at  the  Refurredion]  which  were  united  at  the 
Point  of  Death;  for  there  mujl  be  a  great  Alteration  in  them,  in  a  tin.' 
gring  Difeafe,  as,  if  a  fit  Man  falls  into  a  Confmiption.      Bcca.ufe> 
'tis  likely,  your  Lordfliip  thinks^thcfe  Particles  of  a  decrepit,  wafl- 
fd;  wither 'd  Body,Vv'culd  be  too  few,  or  unfit,  to  make  iiich  a  plump, 

ftrong;, 
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ftrong,  vigorous,  well-flzed  Body,  as  it  has  pleafed  your  Lorddiip 
to  proportion  out,  in  your  Thoughts,  to  Men,  at  the  Refurredion  ; 
and,  therefore,  fome  fmall  Portion  of  the  Particles  formerly  united 
vitally  to  that  Man's  Soul,  fiiall  be  re-aflumed  to  make  up  his  Body 
to  the  Bulk,  your  Lordfhip  judges  convenient ;  but  the  greatcft  Part 
of  them  fliall  be  left  out,  to  avoid  the  making  his  Body  more  vajly 
than  your  Lordfhip  thinks  will  be  lit,  as  appears,  by  thefe  your  Lord- 

Ihip's  Words,  immediately  following,  viz.  f  That 
t  P«  35«  you  do  7iot  fay,  the  fajm  ParticU's  the  Shiner  had, 

at  the  very  thne  of  Coiniuljfion  of  his  Sins;  for  then 
a  long  Sinner  mtijl  have  a  vaft  Body. 

But  then,  pray,  my  Lord,  what  mufl:  an  Eynhryo  do,  who,  dy- 
ing within  a  few  Hours  after  his  Body  was  vitally  united  to  his  Soul, 
has  no  Particles  of  Matter,  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it, 
to  make  up  his  Body,  of  tliat  Size  and  Proportion,whidi  your  Lord- 
ihip  feems  to  require,  in  Bodies  at  the  Rcfurreclion  \  Or  muft  we  be- 
lieve he  Ihall  remain  content  with  that  fmall  Pittance  of  Matter,  and 
that  yet  imperfed:  Body,  to  Eternity,  becaufe  it  is  an  Article  of  Faith, 
to  believe  the  Refurreiiion  of  the  very  fame  Body?  i.  e.  made  up  of 
only  fuch  Particles,  as  have  been  vitally  united  to  the  Soul.     For  if 

it  be  fo,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  \  That  Life  is  the 
X  p.  43.  Kefult  ofthi'Union  of  Soul  ajid  Body ,  it  will  follow, 

That  the  Body  of  an  Evthryo,  dying  in  the  Womb, 
may  be  very  little,  not  the  thouiandth  Part  of  any  ordinary  Man. 
For  fince,  from  the  firft  Conception  and  Beginning  of  Formation,  it 
has  Life,  and  Life  is  the  Refiilt  of  the  Union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Bo- 
dy} an  Embryo,  that  fhall  die,  either  by  the  untimely  Death  of  the 
Mother,  or  by  any  other  Accident,  prefently  after  it  has  Life,  mufl, 
according  to  your  Lordfhip's  Dodrine,  remain  a  Man,  not  an  Inch 
long,  to  Eternity ;  becaufe  there  are  not  Particles  of  Matter,  former- 
ly united  to  his  Soul,  to  make  him  bigger ;  and  no  other  can  be  made 
ufe  of,  to  that  Purpo'e  :  Tho'  what  greater  Congruity  the  Soul  hath 
with  any  Particles  of  Matter,  which  were  once  \itally  united  to  it, 
but  are  now  fo  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  Particles  of  Matter, 
which  it  was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that 
fhould  be  demanded. 

By  thefe,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  Confequences,  one  may  fee, 
what  Service  they  do  to  Religion,  and  the  Chriftian  Dodrine,  who 
raife  Queflions,  and  make  Articles  of  Faith,  about  the  Refurrcclion 
of  the  farns  Body  J  where  the  Scripture  fays  nothlngof  the  fa7ne  B  ody  ; 

or,  if  it  does,  it  is  with  no  fmall  Reprimand  *  to 
^  I  Cor.  XV.  thofe,  who  make  fuch  an  Enquiry.  But  fome  Man 
35,  &c,  'iviUfay,   How  are  the  Dead  raifed  up  P  and  with 

what  Body  do  they  comcP  Thou  Fool,  that,  which  thou 
fowefl,  is  net  quickened,  except  it  die.  And  that,  which  thou  fowejl, 
thoufowejl  not  that  Body,  that  fj?all  be,  but  bare  Grain;  it  may  cbancs 
cf  Wheat,  or  offomc  other  Grain:  But  Godgiveth  it  a  Body,  as  it 
hath  pleafed  him.  Words,  I  fhould  think,  futiicient  to  deter  us  from 
determining  any  Tbing  for,  or  againfl,  the  lame  Body  being  raifed 

at 
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at  the  Laft  Day.  It  fuffices,  that  all  the  Dead /hall  be  ralfed,  atw^ 
every  one  appear  and  anfwer  for  the  Things  done  in  this  Life,  and 
receive  according  to  the  Things,  he  hath  done  in  his  Body,  whether 
good,  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  faid  nothing  inconfift- 
ent  herewith,  I  prelume,  may,  and  miift,  be  acquitted  from  being 
guilty  of  any  ThmgincoJifJleut  with  thi  Article  i  of  the  Rafurreilio;! 
of  the  Dead. 

But  your  Lordfhip,  to  prove  the  RefurreBion  of  the  fame  Body  to 
he  an  Article  of  Faith,  f-ivther  aflcs,  ||  How  could  it  be 
faid,  if  any  other  Subjlance  be  joined  to  the  Soul,  at     j]  P.  58. 
the  RefurreBion,  as  its  Body,  that  they  were  the 
Things  done  in,  or  by  the  BodyP  Anjw.  Jufc  as  it  may  be  faid  of  a  Man, 
at  an  hundred  Years  old,  that  liath  then  another  Subftance  joined 
to  his  Soul,  than  he  had  at  twenty,  that  the  Murder,  or  Drunken- 
nefs,  he  was  guilty  of,  at  twenty,  were  Things  done  in  the  Body:  How, 
by  the  Body,  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  fee. 

Your  Lordfliip  adds.  And  St.  V3.\xVs  Difpufe,  about  the  Maiitier 
ofraifing  the  Body,  wight  foon  have  ended,  :f  there  were  no  Necejfit/ 
ofthejame  Body.  Anfw.  When  I  underftand  what  Argument  there 
is  in  thefe  Words,  to  prove  the  Refurrefflion  of  the  fame  Body,  with- 
out the  Mixture  of  one  new  J^tom  of  Matter,  I  (hall  know  what  to  fay 
to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  this  I  underftand.  That  St.  Paul  would 
have  put  as  fhort  an  End  to  all  Difputes  about  this  Matter,  if  he  had 
faid.  That  th.'re  was  a  Necejfity  ofthefavieBody,  or  that  it  flioidd  be 
the  fame  Body. 

The  next  Text  of  Scripture  you  bring,  for  the     4.    p  r 

fame  Body,  is,  f  If  there  be  no  RefurreClion  of  the      ' 
Dead,  the?i  is  not  Chrijl  raijcd.     From  which  your     *  P.  38. 
Lordfhip  argues ;  *  It  feems,  then,  other  Bodies  are 
to  be  raifed,  as  his  was.     I  grant  otlier  Dead,  as  certainly  raifed,  ax 
Chrijl  was;  for  clie  his  Refurreclion  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  Mankind; 
But  I  do  not  fee  how  it  follows,  that  they  fliould  be  raifed  with  the 
fa^ne  Body,  as  Chrill  was  railed  with  the  fame  Body,  as  your  Lord- 
fhip infers,  in  thei'e  Words  annexed;  And  can  there  be  any  doubt ,  whe- 
ther his  Body  was  the  fatne  material  Subjlanci,which  was  united  to  his 
Soul  before P  I  anfwer,  None  at  all;  nor  that  it  had  juft  the  fame  di- 
ftlnguilhing  Lineaments  and  Marks;  yea,  and  the  fame  Wounds,  that 
it  had  at  the  Time  of  his  Death.     If,  therefore,  your  Lordfhip  will 
argue,  from  other  Bodies  beingraifcd^as  his  was,T\\^t  they  muft  keep 
Proportion  with  his,  in  Samenefs;  then  we  muft  believe,  that  every 
Man  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  Lineaments,  and  other  Notes  of 
Difliniflion,  he  had,  at  the  Time  of  his  Death,  even  with  his  Wounds 
yet  open,  ifhehadany,  becaufe  our  Saviour  was  fo  raifed;  which 
feems,  to  me,  fcarce  reconcileable  with  what  your 
Lordfhip  fays,  \  of  a  fat  Man  falling  into  a  Con-     if  P.  34. 
fumption,  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  confift,  or  no,  with  your  Lordfhip's  Meaning 
in  that  Place,  this  to  me  feems  a  Confequence,  that  will  need  to  be 
better  proved,  viz.  That  our  Bodies  muft  be  raifed  the  fame,  juft  as 
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our  Saviour's  was ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  if  there  be  no  RefnrreCi'ton 
cf  the  Dead,  then  is  not  Chrijl  rifen.  For  it  may  be  a  good  Confe- 
quence,  Chrift  is  rifcn;  and,  therefore,  there  fhall  be  a  Refurreflion  of 
the  Dead ;  and  yet  this  may  not  be  a  good  Confequence,  Chrift  was 
raifed  with  the  fame  Body  lie  had  at  his  Death,  therefore  all  Men  fhall 
be  raifed  with  the  fame  Body  they  had  at  their  Death,  contrary  to 
what  your  Lordfhip  fays,  concerning  ■3.  fat  Man  dying  of  a  Confimip' 
Hon.  But  the  Cafe  I  think  far  different,  betwixt  our  Saviour,  and 
ihofe  to  be  raifed  at  the  Laft  Day. 

1.  His  Bodyy^iy  not  Corruption,  and,  therefore,  to  give  him  an- 
other Body,  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  Particles,  which  were 
not  contained  in  it,  as  it  lay  in  the  Grave,  whole  and  entire,  as  it  was 
laid  there,  had  been  to  deftroy  his  Body,  to  frame  him  a  new  one, 
without  any  Need.  But  why  with  the  remaining  Particles  of  a 
Man's  Body,  long  fince  difrolved,and  mouldred  into  Duft  and  Atoms, 
(whereof,  poflibly,  a  great  Part  may  have  undergone  Variety  of  Chan- 
ges, and  enter'd  into  other  Concretions,  even  in  the  Bodies  of  other 
Men)  other  new  Particles  of  Matter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  ferve 
to  make  his  Body  again,  as  well  as  the  Mixture  of  new  and  different  , 
Particles  of  Matter  with  the  old,  did,  in  the  Compafs  of  his  Life, 
make  his  Body;  I  think  no  Reafon  can  be  given. 

This  may  ferve  to  fhew,  why,  tho'  the  Materials  of  our  Savi- 
our's Body,  were  not  changed  at  his  Refurreflion ;  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  but  that  the  Body  of  a  Man,  dead  and  rotten  in  his  Grave, 
or  burnt,  may,  at  the  Laff  Day,  have  feveral  new  Particles  in  it,  and 
that  without  any  Inconvenience:  Since,  whatever  Matter  is  vitally 
united  to  his  Soul,  is  his  Body,  as  much  as  is  that,  which  was  united 
to  it,  when  he  was  born,  or  in  any  other  Part  of  his  Life. 

2.  In  the  next  Place,  the  Size,  Shape,  Figure,  and  Lineaments  of 
our  Saviour's  Body,  even  to  his  Wounds,  into  which  doubting  Tho- 
mas  put  his  Fingers  and  his  Hand,  were  to  be  kept,  in  the  raifed  Bo- 
dy of  our  Saviour,  the  fame  they  were  at  his  Death,  to  be  a  Convic- 
tion to  his  Difciples,  to  whom  he  fhew'd  himfelf,  and  who  were  to 
be  Witnefles  of  his  Refurredlion,  that  their  Mafter,  the  very  lame  ' 
Man,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  raifed  again  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  handled  by  them,  and  eat  before  them,  after  he  was  ri- 
fen, to  give  them,  in  all  Points,  full  Satisfadlion,  that  it  was  really 
he,  the  lame,  and  not  another,  nor  a  Speflre,  or  Apparition,  of  him  : 
Tho'  I  do  not  think  your  Lordfhip  will  thence  argue,  That  becaufe 
others  are  to  be  raifed,  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  believe, 
that  becaufe  he  eat  after  his  Refurredion,  others,  at  the  Lafl  Day, 
Ihall  eat  and  drink,  after  they  are  raifed  from  the  Dead  ;  which  feems 
to  me,  as  good  an  Argument,  as  becaufe  his  undiffolved  Body  was 
raifed  out  of  the  Grave,  jufl  as  it  there  lay,  intire,  without  the  Mix- 
ture of  any  new  Particles,  therefore  tlie  corrupted  and  coniiimed  Bo- 
dies of  the  Dead,  at  the  Refurredtion,  fhall  be  new  framed,  only  out 
of  thofe  fcatter'd  Particles,  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their 
Souls,  without  the  leafl  Mixture  of  any  onefingle  Atom  of  new  Mat- 
ter.    But,  at  the  Laft  Day,  when  all  Men  are  raifed,  there  will  be 

no 
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no  need  to  be  aflured  of  any  one  particular  Man's  Refune^lion.  'Tis 
enough,  that  every  one  fhall  appear  before  the  Judgment-Seat  of 
ChriIl,to  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done,  in  his  former  Life; 
but,  in  what  Sort  of  Body  he  (hall  appear,  or  of  what  Particles  made 
up,  the  Scripture  having  faid  nothing,  but  that  it  fhall  be  a  Spiritual 
Body,  raifed  iti  Incormptiony  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

Your  Lordfhip  afks,  *  Were  they  [who  faw  our 
Saviour  after  his  Refurreftion]]  JVit;ieJfes  only  offome  *  P.  39. 
material  Stibjlance,  then  united  to  his  Sonl  P  In  an- 
fvver,  I  beg  your  Lordfliip  to  confider,  whether  you  fuppofe  our  Sa- 
viour was  known  to  be  the  fame  Man  (to  the  WitneflTes,  that  were  to 
fee  him,and  teftify  of  his  Refiirredlion)  by  his  Soul,that  could  neither 
be  feen,  nor  known  to  be  the  fame;  or  by  his  Body,  that  could  be 
fecn,  and  by  the  difcernible  Strudure  and  Marks  of  it,  be  known  to 
be  the  fame  ?  When  your  Lordfliip  has  refolved  that,  all  that  you  fay 
in  that  Page,  will  anfwer  itfelf.  But,  becaufe  one  Man  cannot  know 
another  to  be  the  fame,  but  by  the  outward,  vifible  Lineaments,  and 
fenfible  Marks,  he  has  been  wont  to  be  kilown  and  diftinguiflied  by ; 
will  your  Lordfhip  therefore  argue,  that  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  Laft 
Day,  who  gives  to  each  Man,  whom  He  raifes,  his  new  Body,  fhall 
not  be  able  to  know  who  is  who,  unlefs  He  gives  to  every  one  of  them 
a  Body,  jufl  of  the  fame  Figure,  Size,  and  Features,  and  made  up  of 
the  very  fame  individual  Particles,  he  had  in  his  former  Life  ?  Whe- 
ther fuch  a  Way  of  arguing  for  the  RefurreClion  ofthefa?m  Ihdy,  to 
be  an  Article  of  Faith,  contributes  much  to  the  ftrengthcning  the  Cre- 
dibility of  the  Article  of  the  Refurreclion  of  the  Dead,  I  fhall  leave 
to  the  Judgment  of  others. 

Farther,  forthe  ^rovlngthe  Refurreflion  of  the 
fame  Body,  to  be  an  Article  of  Faith,  your  Lordfhip     \  P.  40. 
fays,  ■\  But  the  Apojlle  infjls  upon  the  Refurredion 
of  Chrift,  not  ?nerely  as  an  Argujuent  of  the  Pojfibility  of  ours,  hut  of 
the  Certainty  of  it;  X  becaufe  he  rofe,  as  the  Firft- 
Fruits;  Chrift  the  Firll-Fruits,  afterwards  they  that     \  1  Cor.  xv. 
are  Chrift's  at  his  Coming.     Anfio.  No  doubt,  the     20.  23. 
Refurreciion  ofChrijl  is  a  Proof  of  the  Certainty  of 
our  Refurreftion.   But  is  it,  therefore,  a  Proof  of  the  Refurreftion  of 
i^-itfa'ine  Body,  conGfcingofthe  fame  individual  Particles,which  con- 
curr'd  to  the  making  up  of  our  Body  here,  without  the  Mixture  of  any 
one  other  Particle  of  Matter  ?  I  confefs,  1  fee  no  fuch  Confequence. 

But  your  Lordfhip  goes  on  :  ||  St.  Paul  was  a- 
ivare  of  the  ObjeBions  in  Mens  Minds, about  the  Re-        j]   P.  40. 
furreBion  of  the  favie  Body ;  and  ^tis  of  great  Con- 
fequence, as  to  this  Article,  to  JIjciv  upon  -what  Grounds  he  proceeds. 
But  feme  Men  will  lay.  How  are  the  Deadniiicd  up,  and  with  what 
Body  do  they  come  ?  Firfl,  he  fhe-ws,  that  the  femmal  Parts  of  Plants 
are  "wonderfully  tmprov  d  by  the  ordinary  Providence   of  Cod,  in  the 
Manner  of  their  Vegetation.      Anfiv.  I  do  not  perfedlly  underftand, 
what  it  is  for  the.  fe77tinal  Parts  of  Plants  to  be'-djonderfu lly  improved, 
by  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God ^  in  the  Manner  of  their  Vegetation: 

Or 
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Or  elfe,  perhaps,  I  fhould  better  fee  how  this  here  tends  to  the  Proof 
of  the  Refumdion  of  the  fame  Body,  in  your  Lordfhip's  Senfe. 

It  continues,  *  They  fow  bare  Grain  of  Wheat, 
*  P.  40.  or  of  fome  other  Grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  Body, 

as  it  hath  pleafed  Him,  and  to  every  Seed  his  own 
Body.  Here,  fays  your  Lordlhip,  is  an  lds7itity  of  the  material  Sub- 
fiance  fuppofed.  It  may  be  fo.  But  to  me  a  Diverfity  of  the  materi- 
al Subfiance,  i.  e.  of  the  component  Particles,  is  here  fuppofed,  or  in 

direft  Words  faid.  For  the  Words  of  St.  Paul, 
j-  V.  37.  taken  all  together,  run  thus,  f  That  ivhich  thou  foiv- 

efi,  thou  foivejl  not  that  Body  luhieh  /ball  be,  but 
hare  Grain,  and  fo  on,  as  your  Lordihip  has  fet  down  the  Remainder 
of  them.  From  which  Words  of  St.  Paul,  the  natural  Argument 
feems  to  me  to  (land  thus :  If  the  Body  that  is  put  in  the  Eardi  in 
fowing,  is  fiot  that  Body  ivhich  Jhall  be,  then  the  Body  that  is  put 
iii  the  Grave,  is  not  that,  /.  e.  the  fame  Body  that  Jhall  be. 

But  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  Body,  by  thefe  three 

Creek  Words  of  the  Text,  to  'l^tov  a^fj^a.,  which 
J  P.  40.  your  Lordfhip  interprets  thus,  :{:   That  proper  Body 

'whichbclo7igs  to  it.  Anfwer.  Indeed  by  thole  Greek 
Words  TO  V^»ov  cr«^«,  whether  ourTranflaiors  have  rightly  rendered 
them  his  oiun  Body,  or  your  Lordfiiip  more  rightly,  that  proper  Body 
"which  belongs  to  it,  I  formerly  underftood  no  more  but  this,  that  in 
the  Production  of  Wheat,  and  other  Grain  from  Seed,  God  continu- 
ed every  Species  diftinft,  fo  that  from  Grains  of  Wheat  fown.  Root, 
Stalk,  Blade,  Ear  and  Grains  of  Wheat  were  produced,  and  not  thofe 
of  Barley  ;  and  fo  of  the  reit,  which  I  took  to  be  the  Meaning,  of /o 
every  Seed  his  own  Body.  No,  fays  your  Lordl'hip,thefeWords  prove. 
That  to  every  Plant  of  W^heat,  and  to  every  Grain  of  Wheat  pro- 
duced in  it,  is  given  the  proper  Body  that  belongs  to  it,  is  the  fame 
Body  with  the  Grain  that  was  fown.  Anfiver.  This,  I  confefs,  I  do 
not  underftand ;  becaufe  I  do  not  underlland  how  one  individual 
Grain  can  be  thtfame  with  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual 
Grains ;  for  fuch  fometimes  is  the  Increafe. 

But  your  Lordfhip  proves  it.     For,  fays  your 
II  P.  40.  Lordflnn,  jj  Every  Seed  having  that  Body  in  little 

which  is  afterwards  fo  much  enlarged;  and  in  Grain 
the  Seed  is  corrupted  before  its  Germination;  but  it  hath  its  proper,  or- 
ganical  Parts,  which  make  it  the  fame  Body  with  that  which  it  grows 
up  fo.  For,  altho'  Grain  be  not  divided  into  Lobes,  as  other  Seeds  are, 
yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  mof  accurate  Ohjervations,  that  uponfc- 
farating  the  Membraties,  theffe  feminal  P art s  are  difcerned  in  them; 
vohich  vfterwards  grow  up  to  that  Body  which  we  call  Corn.  In  which 
Words  I  crave  Leave  to  obferve,  that  your  Lordfliip  fuppofes,  that  a 
Body  may  be  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  an  hundred,  or  a  thoufand 
times  as  much  Bulk  as  its  own  Matter,  and  yet  continue  xhtfame 
Body;  which,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  underfland. 

But  in  the  next  Place,  if  that  could  be  fo,  and  that  the  Plant,  in^ 
its  full  Growth  ;*t  Harveil;  increafed  by  a  Thoufand,  or  a  Million  of 

times 
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times  as  mudi  new  Matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had,  when  it  lay  In  little, 
concealed  in  the  Grain  that  was  fown,  was  the  very  fame  Body  ; 
yet  I  do  not  think,  that  your  Lordlhip  will  fay,  that  every  minute, 
infenfible,  and  inconceivably  fmall  Grain  of  the  Hundred  Grains, 
contained  in  that  little,  organised,  feminal  Plant,  is  every  one  of 
them  the  very  Hime  with  that  Grain,  which  contains  that  whole,  little^ 
fcniinalFlant,  and  allthofe  invifiblc  Grains  in  it:  For  then  it  will  fol- 
low, that  one  Grain  is  the  fame  with  an  Hundred,  and  an  hundred^, 
dillind  Grains  the  fame  with  one  ;  which  I  Ihall  be  able  to  allent  to_> 
when  lean  conceive,that  all  the  Wheat  in  the  World  is  but  one  Grain, 

For  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  eonlldcr,  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here 
fpealcs  of:  It  is  plain  hefpeaks  o'C  that,  "which  is  fown  and  dies,  i.  e. 
the  Grain,  that  the  Husbandman  takes  out  of  his  Barn,  to  fow  in  his 
Field.  And  of  this  Grain,  St. Paul  fays,  that  it  is  »ot  that  Bodj  that 
JJjallbe.  Thefe  two,  viz.  That  luhich  is  fotun,  and  That  Body,  that 
Jhall  be,  are  all  the  Bodies  that  St.  Paul  here  (peaks  of,  to  reprelent 
the  Agreement,  or  Difference,  of  Mens  Bodies  after  the  Refurrecfti- 
on,  with  thofe  they  had,  before  they  died.  Now,  I  crave  Leave  to 
ask  your  Lordlhip,  which  of  thefe  Two  is  that  little,  invifible,  femi- 
nal Plant,  which  your  Lordlhip  here  fpeaks  of?  Docs  your  Lordlhip 
mean  by  it,  the  Grain,  that  is  fo-jjn?  But  that  is  not  what  St. Paul 
fpeaks  of;  he  could  not  mean  this  emityofiated,Vntle  Plant  j  for  he  could 
not  denote  it  by  thele  Words,  that  which  thou /bwe/l,  for  that,  he  lays, 
mufl  die;  but  this  little,  i?;-'/^rj'o«^?d'i  Plant,  contained  in  the  Seed  that 
is  fown,  dies  not :  Or  does  your  Lordlhip  mean  by  it,  the  Body  that 
Jhall  beP  But  neither  by  thefe  Words,  the  Body  that  Jhall  be,  can  St. 
Paulhe  fuppofedto  denote  this  infenfible,  little,  embryonated  Plant; 
for  that  is  already  in  Being,  contained  in  the  Seed  that  is  fown;  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  fpoke  of,  under  the  Name  of  the  Body  that 
Jhall  be.  And,  therefore,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  of  what  ufe  it  isto 
your  Lordlhip,  to  introduce,  here,  this  third  Body,  which  St.  Paul 
mentions  not ;  and  to  make  that  the  lame,  or  not  the  fame,  with  any 
other,  when  thofe,  which  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, thefe  two,  vilible,  fenfible  Bodies,  the  Grain  fown,  and  the 
Corn  grown  up  to  Ear ;  with  neither  of  which  this  infenfible,  em- 
hryovated  Plant  can  be  the  fame  Body,  unlefs  an  infenfible  Body  can 
be  the  fame  Body  whh  a  fenfible  Body ;  and  a  little  Body  can  be  the 
fame  Body  with  one  ten  Thoufand,  or  an  hundred  Thoufand  times 
as  big  as  itfelf.  So  that  yet,  I  confel's,  I  fee  not  the  RefurreBion 
of  the  favie  Body  proved,  from  thefe  Words  of  St.  Pnul,  to  be  an 
Article  of  Faith. 

Your  Lordlhip  goes  on:  *  St,  Paul  indeed  faith. 
That  we  fow  not  that  Body  that  fliall   be  ;  but  he     *  P.  41. 
fpeaks  not  of  the  Identity,  but  the  Perfection  of  it. 
Here  my  Underftanding  fails  me  again :  For  I  cannot  underftand  St, 
Paul  to  fay.  That  the  fame,  identical,  fenfible  Grain  of  Wheat, which 
was  fown  at  Seed-time,  is  the  very  fame,  with  every  Grain  of  Wheat, 
in  the  Ear,  at  Harveft,  that  fprang  from  it :  Yet  lo  I  muft  underitatid 
it,  to  make  it  prove,  that  the  fame,  fenfible  Body,  that  is  laid  in  the 
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Grave,  fliall  be  the  very  fame  with  that,  which  fliall  be  raifed  at  the 
RelLirrection.  For  1  do  not  know  of  any  feminul  Body  in  little ^ 
contained  in  tlie  dead  Carcafe  of  any  Man,  or  Woman  ;  which,  as 
your  Lord/hip  faySj  in  Seeds,  having  its  proper,  Organical  Parts,  (hall 
^ftcri'jardi  be  erJarged,  and,  at  the  Refurreftion,  grow  up  into  the 
fatne  Man.  For  1  never  thought  of  any  Seed,  ovjej/iinal  Parts,  ei- 
ther o?  Pla?it,  ox  Animal, _/o  ivonderfully  improved  by  the  Providence 
of  God,  whereby  the  lame  Plant,  or  Animal,  fliould  beget  itielf;  nor 
ever  heard,  that  it  was,  by  Divine  Providence,  defigned  to  produce 
the  fame  Individual,  but  for  the  producing  offuture  and  diftinift  Indi- 
viduals, for  the  Continuation  of  tlie  {xvci^  Species. 

Your  Lordfnip's  next  Words  are,  *  And  a'tho' 
*  P.  41.  there  be  fuch aDifferencc froin  theGrain  itfelf,ivke>z 

it  comes  up  to  beperfefi  Cor/2,  with  Root,  Stalk,  Blade 
and  Ear,  that  it  may  be  [aid,  to  outward  Appearance,  not  to  be  the 
fa?ne  Body  ,•  yet,  with  regard  to  the  feminal  and  organical  Parts,  it  is 
as  much  the  fume,  as  a  Man,  grown  up,  is  the  fame  with  the  Embryo 
in  the  JVomb.  Anfwer.  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  Thing  I  can  find 
in  the  Text,  That  St.  Paul  here  compared  the  Body  produced,  with 
iht  feminal  and  organical  Parts  contained  in  the  Grain,  it  fprang 
from,but  with  the  whole, fenfible  Grain,  that  was  fown.  Microfcopes 
had  not  then  difcovered  the  little  Embryo  Plant  in  the  Seed  ;  and 
fuppofing  it  fhouid  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul,  (tho',  in  the 
Scripture,  ve  <ind  little  Revelation  of  Natural  Philofophy)  yet  an 
Argument,  taken  from  a  Thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no  Manner  of  Ufe  to  them,  nor 
ferve  at  all,  either  to  inftrucfl,  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that 
thofe,  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewenhoek ;  yet 
your  Lordfliip  thereby  proves  not  the  raifing  of  the  fame  Body  :  Your 
Lordlhipfays,  it  is  as  much  the  fame  [I  crave  leave  to  add;  Body^  as 
a  Man  grown  up  is  the  fame  [fame  what,  I  bcfee-:h  your  Lordlhip  ?) 
with  thi  Embryo  intheWomh.  For  that  the  Hi nie^o^/y  of  the  Embryo 
in  the  Womb,  and  Body  of  the  Man  grown  up,  is  ht  fame  Body,  I 
think  no  one  will  fay,  unlefs  he  can  perfuade  himfclf,  that  a  Body, 
tliat  is  not  the  hundredth  Part  of  another,  is  the  lame  with  that  o- 
ther;  which,  I  think,  no  one  will  do,  till,  having  renounced  this 
dangerous  IVay  by  Ideas,  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  ho  has  learnt 
to  fay,  that  a  Part  and  the  W^hole  are  the  fame. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on,  :}:  Andaltho'  ?uany  ArgU' 
\  P.  41.  onents7nay  boufed  to  prove, that  aManis  7iot  the  fame; 

hecaitfe  Life,  which  depends  upon  the  Coiirfe  of  the  Bloody 
and  the  Manner  of  Refpiration,  and  Nutrition,  is  fo  different  in  both 
States;  yet  that  Man  would  be  thought  ridiculous,  that  jhould ferioufly 
affirm,  That  it  was  not  the  larr.e  Man.  And  your  Lordfliip  fays,  / 
grant  that  the  Variation  of  great  Parcels  of  Matter  in  Plants,  alters 
7iot  the  Identity;  and  that  the  Organization  of  the  Parts  in  07ie  cohe- 
rent Body,  partaking  of  cue  coT?iinon  Life,  makes  the  Identity  of  a 
Plant.     Anfii'sr.     My  Lord^  I  think  the  Queftion  is  not  about  the 
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fa7iie  Man,  but  xhefame  Body  :  For  tlio'  I  do  fay, 

*  (fomewhat  difFerently  from  what  your  Lordfliip  *  ElTay,  B.  II. 
fetsdown,  as  my  Words,  here)  <  That  that,  which     C.  27.  §.  4. 

*  has   fuch   an  Organization,   as  is  fit   to  receive 

*  and  diftribute  Nourifliment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  theWood, 

*  Bark,  and  Leaves,  ire.  of  a  Plant,  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable 

*  Life,  continues  to  be  the  fame  Piant,   as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the 

*  fame  Life,  tho' that  Life  be  communicated  to  new  Particles  of  iMat- 

*  ter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  Plant :'  Yet  I  do  not  remember, 
that  I  any  where  fay,  That  a  Plant,  which  was  once  no  bigger  than 
an  Oaten  Straw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  Fathom  about, 
is  the /ajf.'S  Body,  tiio'  it  be  ftill  xhefame  Flatit. 

The  well  known  Tree  in  Epp'ing  Foreft,  caijed  the  Khigs  Oaky 
which,  from  not  weighing  an  C3unce  at  firfl,  grew  to  have  many 
Tuns  of  Timber  in  it,  was  all  along  the  fame  Oak^  the  \ try  fatus 
Riant;  but  no  body,  I  think,  will  fay  it  was  t\\&  fame  Body,  when 
it  weighed  a  Tun,  as  it  was  when  it  v/eighed  but  an  Ounce;  un- 
lefs  he  has  a  Mind  to  hgnalize  hiinfclf,by  faying, That  that  is  xhefams 
Body,  which  has  a  thoufand  Parti-Jes  of  different  Matter  in  it,  for  one 
Particle  that  is  the  ian-.c  ;  wlilch  is  no  belter  than  to  fay,  Thata  thou- 
fand different  Particles  are  but  one  and  the  fame  Particle,  and  one  and 
the  fame  Particle  is  a  thoufand  different  Particles ;  a  thoufand  times  a 
greater  Abl'urdity,  than  to  fay  H-alf  is  the  Whole,  or  the  Whole  is  the 
fame  with  the  Half;  which  will  be  improved  ten  Thoufand  times,  yet 
farther,  if  a  Manrtiallfay,  (asyour  Lordlbip  feems,  to  me,  to  argue 
here)  That  that  great  Oak  is  the  very  fame  Body  with  the  Acorn,  it 
fprang  from,  becaufe  there  was,  in  that  Acorn,  an  Oak  in  little,  which 
was  after-ivards  (as  your  Lordfliip  expreffes  it)  (o  much  enlarged,  as 
to  make  that  mighty  Tree:  For  this  Embryo,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or 
Oak  in  little,being  not  the  one  hundredth, or,perhaps,the  thoufandtli 
Partofthe  Acorn,  and  the  Acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  Partoftlio 
grown  Oak,  'twill  be  veiy  extraordinary  to  prove  the  Acorn  and  thp 
gro\vn  Oak  to  be  Cwtfavie  Body,  by  a  way,wherein  it  cann.oc  be  pre- 
tended, that  above  one  Particle  of  an  hundred  Thouiand,  or  a  Million, 
is  the  fame  in  the  one  Body,  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way 
of  Realbning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  Nurfe  and  her  fucking  Cliild 
have  the  fame  Body ;  and  he  part  drjubt,  that  a  Mother  and  her 
Infant  have  the  fame  Body.  But  this  is  a  way  o'iCsrtainty,  found  out 
to  eftabliflt  the  Articles  of  Faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new /T/^//-c  J 
of  Certainty,  that  your  Lordfliip  fays  I  hzxe  j}arted,ijkich  is  apt  to 
leave  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful  than  before. 

And  now  I  defire  your  Lordfliip  to  confider,  of  what  Ufe  it  is  to 
you,   in  the  prefent  Cafe,    to  quote  out  of  my  Ejfay  thefe   Words, 

*  That  partaking  of  one  common    Life,  makes  the  Identity  of.'. 

*  Plant;  fince  the  Qiieftion  is  not  about  the  Identity  cfa  plant,   but 

*  about  the  Identity  of  a  Body  :  It  being  a  very  different  thing  to  be 
xh&fanic  Plant,dnd  to  be  the  fame  Body.  For  that,which  makes  the 
fame  Plant,  does  not  make  the  fame  Body  ;  the  one  being  tlic  par- 
taking in  the  fame,  continued,  vegetable  Life,  the  other  the  confifl:- 

inj; 
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ing  of  the  fame,  numerical  Particles  of  Matter.  And,  therefore,  your 

LordHiip's  Inference  from  my  Words  above  quot- 
*  P.  42.  ed,  in   thefe  which  you  fubjoin,  *  feems  to  me  a 

very  ftrange  one,  viz.  So  that,  inTh'mgs  capable  of 
any  fcrt  of  Life,  the  Identity  is  confijieijt  •with  a  contimted  Succcffiorx 
cf  Parts ;  and  fo  the  IVheat,  grown  tip,  is  the  fame  Body  with  the 
Grain  that  wasfoiun.  For  I  believe,  if  my  Words,  from  which  you 
infer,  And  fo  the  Wheat,  groivn  up,  is  the  fame  Body  with  the  Grain 
that  was  fown,  were  put  into  a  Syllogifm,  this  would  hardly  be 
brought  to  be  the  Concluiion. 

But  yourLordfhip  gees  on,  witlfConfequencc  upon Confequcnce, 
fho'  I  have  net  Eyes  acute  enough,  every  where  to  fee  the  Con- 
nexion, until  you  bring  it  to  the  Refurreflion  o'(  \.\\g  Jaine  Body.  The 

Connexion  of  your  Lordfhip's  Words  *  is  as  fol- 
*'  P.  41.  loweth  :   And  thus  the  Alteration  of  the  Parts  of  the 

Body,  at  the  RefurreCiion,  is  confijUnt  with  its  Iden- 
.tfty,  if  its  Organization  and  Life  he  the  fame  ;  and  this  is  a  real  I- 
dentity  of  the  Body,  which  depends  not  upon  Confcioufnefs :  From 
•whence  it  follows,  that  to  fnake  the  (awe  Body,  no  more  is  required, 
b:it  rejloriug  Life  to  the  organized  Parts  of  it.  If  the  Queftion  were 
about  raiGng  the  fame  Plant,  I  do  not  fay,  but  there  might  be  fome 
Appearance,  for  making  fuch  an  Inference  from  my  Words  as  this : 
Whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fa^ne  Plant,  710  more  is  required, 
but  to  reflore  Life  to  the  organized  Parts  of  it.  But  this  Deduction, 
■wherein,  from  thofe  Words  of  mine,  that  fpeak  only  of  tlie  Identity 
of  a  Pla?it,  your  Lordlhip  infers,  there  is  no  more  required  to  make 
xhtfa7ne  Body,  than  to  make  x\t  fame  Plant ;  being  too  fubtle  for 
me,  I  leave  to  my  Reader  to  find  out. 

Your  Lordfliip  goes  on,   and   fays,  \  That  I 
•f  P.  4a.  grant  likewifc,  *  That  the  Identity  of  the  fame  Man 

*  confifts  in  a  Participation  of  the  fame,  continued 
'  Life,  bv  conftantly  fleeting  Particles  of  Matter,  in  SuccelTion,  vi- 
'  tally  united  to  the  fame  organized  Body.*  Anfw.  I  fpeak,  in  thefe 
Words,  of  the  Identity  of  the  fame  Man  ;  and  your  Lordfliip  thence 
roundly  concludes ;  fo  that  there  is  no  Difficulty  of  the  SameJiefs  of 
the  Body.  But  your  Lordfhip  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  thele  two 
Sounds,  Man  and  Body,  to  (land  for  the  fimeThing;  nor  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  I^lan  to  be  the  fame,  with  the  Identity  of  the  Body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  Lordfliip's  Words  :  J 
X  p.  42.  So  tluit  there  is  no  Difficulty,  as  to  the  Samenefs  of 

the  Body,  if  Life  were  continued ;  and  if,  by  Divi7ie 
Power,  Life  be  reflored  to  that  material  Subjiance,  which  was  before 
itniteJ,  kv  'a  Re-U7mn  of  the  Soul  to  it,  there  is  noReafon  to  de7iy  the  /- 
dentits  If  t^e  Bed-;  :  Net  from  the  Co7ifcioufnefs  of  the  Soul,  but  from 
that  Life,  which  is  the  Re  I  u  It  of  the  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Body. 

If  lunderftand  your  Lordfliip  right,  you,  in  thefe  Words,  from 
the  PaiTages  above  quoted  out  of  my  Book,  argue,  that,  from  thofe 
Words  of  mine,  it  will  follow.  That  it  is,  or  may  be,  iht  fame  Body, 
that  is  railed  at  the  Refurredtion.  If  fo,  my  Lord,  your  Lordfliip  has 

then 
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then  proved,  That  my  Book  is  not  inconfiftent  with,  but  conform- 
able to  this  Article  of  the  RefwreBion  cfthefavze  Body,  which  your 
Lordfliip  contends  for,  and  will  have  to  be  an  Article  of  Faith:  For 
tho'  I  do,  by  no  Means,  deny  that  \);\tfame  Bodies  fhall  be  raifed  at 
the  Laft  Day,  yet  I  fee  nothing  your  Lordlhip  has  faid  to  prove  it  to 
be  an  Article  of  Faith. 

But  your  Lordfhip  goes  on,  with  your  Proofs, 
and  fays';  \ButSt.?i\A  Jiillfuppofei,  that  it  viuft  b«        \  P.  43. 
that  materiatSubJiance,  to  -jchkh  the  Seal  ivas  before 
zmltcd.     for,  faith  h;,  it  is  fown  in  Corruption,  it  is  raifed  in  Incor- 
riiption :   It  is  fown  in  Difhonour,  it  is  raifed  in  Glory  :  It  is  fown  in 
Weaknefs,  it  is  raifed  in  Power :  It  is  fown  a  Natural  Bodj',  it  is  raif- 
ed a  Spiritual  Body.     Ca?i  fuch  a  material  Suhfance,  which  was  ne^ 
v;r  united  to  the  Body,  be  faid  to  he  fown  in  Corruption,  <27;(/ Weak- 
nefs, /^wi  Difhonour  ?  Either ,  therefore,  he  muji  fpeak  of  the  fame  Bo- 
dy, or  his  Mea7i:7:g  cannot  be  co7nprehsj:ded.     I  anfvver.  Can  fuc^  <t 
viateriai  huhjia7ice,  which  was  never  laid  in  the  Grave,  be  faid  to  be 
fown,  &c  ?    For  your  Lordlhip  fays,  *  You  do  not 
7nean  the  fame  individ::ai  Particles,  which  were  tin-     *  P.  34. 
ited  at  the  Point  of  Death,  fJyall  he  raifed  at  the  Laft 
Day ;   and   no  other  Panicles'  are  laid  in  the  Grave,   but  fuch  as 
are  united  at  the  Point  of  Death ;   either,  therefore,  your  Lordjhip 
7UU ft  fpeak  of  another  Body,  different  from  that,  which  was  fown^ 
which  (hall  be  raifed  ;  or  sife  your  Meaning,  I  think,  cannot  be  com- 
prehended. 

But,  whatever  be  your  Meaning,  your  Lordlhip  proves  it  to  be 
St.  Paul's  Meaning,  That  the  fajne  Body  fhall  be  raifed,  which  was 
fown,  in  thefe  following  Words  ;  X  ^<"'  "i^'^^^  ^0^^ 
all  this  relate  to  a  confcious  Principle  ?  Anfw.  The  t  P.  43. 
Scripture  being  exprefs.  That  the  lamePerfonfliould 
be  raifed,  and  appear  before  the  Judgment-Seat  of  Chrift,  that  every 
one  may  receive,  according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  Body  ;  it  was 
very  well  fuited  to  common  Apprehenfions  (which  refined  not,  about 
Particles,  that  had  been  vitally  wiited  to  the  Soul)  to  fpeak  of  the  Bo- 
dy, which  each  one  was  to  have,  after  the  Refiirreftion,  as  he  would 
be  apt  to  fpeak  of  it,  himfelf.  For  it  being  his  Body,  both  before 
and  after  the  Refurreiflion,  every  one  ordinarily  fpeaks  of  his  Body, 
as  the  fame,  tho',  in  a  Hr'nSt  and  philofbphical  Senfe,  as  your  Lord- 
lhip fpeaks,  it  be  not  the  very  fame.  Thus  it  is  no  Impropriety  of 
Speech  to  fay,  this  Body  of  mine,  wluch  was  formerly  llrong  and 
plump,  is  now  weak  and  wafted  ;  tho'  in  fuch  a  Senfe  as  you  are 
fpeaking  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  Body.  Revelation  declares  nothing, 
any  where,  concerning  the  fame  Body,  in  your  Lordfhip's  Senfe 
of  the  fame  Body,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  then  thought  of. 
The  Apoflle  directly  propofes  nothing  for,  or  againft,  the  fame  Bo- 
dy, as  neceffary  to  be  believed  :  That  which  he  is  plain  and  diredl 
in,  is  his  oppofing  and  condemning  fuch  curious  Queftions  about  the 
Body,  which  could  ferve  only  to  perplex,  not  to  confirm,  what  was 
ipaterial  and  necelTary  for  them  to  believe,  c;'-.  a  Day  of  Judgment, 
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and  Retribution  to  Men  in  a  Future  State ;  and^  therefore,  'tis  no 
Wonder  that,  mentioning  their  Bodies,  he  (hould  uiea  Way  of  Speak- 
ing, fuited  to  vulgar Notions,from  which  it  would  be  hard  pofitively 
to  conclude  any  thing,  for  the  determining  of  this  Queflion,  (efpeci- 
ally  againfl:  Exprelfions,  in  the  fame  Difcourfe,  that  plainly  incline  to 
the  other  Side)  in  a  Matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  Apoille  thought 
not  necefTary  to  determine;  and  tlie  Spirit  of  God  thought  not  fit  to 
gratify  any  one's  Curiofity  in. 

But  your  Lordfliip  fays,  f  The  Apojlh  fpea\s 
T  *■'  43"  plainly  of  that  Bodj,  luhich  was  ones  quickned,   and 

afterivards  falls  to  Corruption ,  and  is  to  be  refored  with  viore  noble 
Qualities.  I  wifh  your  Lordfhip  had  quoted  the  Words  of  St. 
Paul,  wherein  he  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  Bodyy  that  was  once 
quickned i  they  would  prefently  decide  this  Queftion.  But  your 
Lordfhip  proves  it,  by  thefe  following  Words  of  St.  Paul ;  For  this 
Corrupticn  mufl  put  on  Incorruption,  and  this  Mortal  7nujl  put  on  Im- 
mortality ;  to  which  your  Lordfhip  adds,  That^'o«  do  ?iot  fee  how  hs 
could  more  exprefsly  afprrn  the  Identity  of  this  corruptible  Body,  with 
that  after  the  Refurreliion.  How  expreisly  it  is  affirmed  by  the  A- 
poftle,  fhall  be  confidered  by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  paft 
doubt,  that  your  Lordlliip  bell  knows,  what  you  do,  or  do  not  fee  : 
But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  li^t.Paul  had  any  where,  in  this 
Chapter,  (where  there  are  lb  manyOccafions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  ne- 
celfary  to  have  been  believed)  but  faid  in  exprefs  Words,  tliat  the 
fame  Bodies  (hould  be  raifed  ;  every  one  elfe,  who  thinks  of  it,  will 
fee,  he  had  7nore  exprefsly  ajfirjned  the  Identity  of  the  Bodies,  which 
Men  now  have,  with  thole  they  (hall  have  after  the  Rcfurredtion . 

The  Remainder  of  yourLordfhip's  Period,*  is; 
*  P.  44.  And  that  w'.thout  any  Refpecl  to  the  Principle  of 

Self-cotijcioufnefs.  Anfw.  Thefe  Words,  1  doubt 
not,  have  fome  Meaning,  but,  I  muft  own,  I  know  not  what ;  either, 
towards  the  Proof  of  ^^^  RefurreCiioti  of  thefa7?ie  Body,  or  to  llaew, 
that  any  thing  I  have  faid,  concerning Se If- confcioufnefs,  is  inconfift- 
ent :  For  I  do  not  remember,  that  I  have  any  where  laid.  That  the 
Identity  ofBody  confided  in  Self-confcioufnefs. 

From  your  preceeding  Words,  your  Lordfaip 
ij:  P.  44.  concludes  thus.    %  -^'^^  fi'   'f  ^^^  Scripture  be  the 

fole  Foundation  of  our  Faith,  this  is  an  Article  of 
it.  My  Lord,  to  make  the  Conclufion  unqueftionable,  I  humbly 
conceive,  theWords  muft  run  tlius ;  and  fo,  xi the  Scripture,  and  your 
Lordiliip's  Interpretation  of  it,  he  the  fole  Foundation  of  car  Faith  ,• 
the  Refurredlion  of  the  fame  Body  is  an  Article  of  it.  For,  with 
Submiffion,  your  Lordlhip  has  neither  produced  exprefs  Words  of 
Scripture  for  it,  nor  fo  proved  that  to  be  the  Meaning  of  any  of  thofe 
Words  of  Scripture,  which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a  Man, 
who  reads,  and  llncerely  endeavours,  to  underftand  the  Scripture, 
cannot  but  find  himlelf  obliged  to  believe,  as  exprefsly,  that  the  fame 
Bodies  of  the  Dead,  in  your  Lordfliip's  Senfe,  (hall  be  raifed,  as  that 
the  Dead  fhall  be  raifed.     And  I  crave  Leave  to  give  your  Lord/hip 

this 
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this  one  Reafon  for  it.  He  who  reads,  with  Atten- 
tion,this  Difcourie  of  St. Paul,  \\  wherehe  dilcourles      jj  I  Cor.  xv. 
of  the  Refurredion,  will  fee,  that  he  plainly  diftin- 
guiihes  between  the  De^d,  that  fliall  be  raifed,  and  the  Bodies  of  the 
Dead.  For  it  is  vey.^oijTra^TE?,  ';'»,  are  the  Nominative 
Cales  to*  lyo|o>Tai,  ?ti;o7rtir&»i<roiiTa»,  iyi^b/,c-ovTa,i,  all      *  V.  I^*  22, 
along,  and  not  (Tu.y.xrcx,,  Bodies  ;  which  one  may,     2^.  29.  33. 
with  Reafon,  think  would,  fomewhere  or  other,     35.  52. 
have  been  expreifed,    if  all  this  had  been  faid,  to 
propofe  it,  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  that  the  very  fame  Bodies  {hould 
be  raifed.      The  fame  manner  of  Speaking,  the  Spirit   of  Godob? 
ferves,  all  thro' the  New  Teftament,  wliere  it  is  .i 

faid,   *  raife  the  Dead,  qiiicke?i,  or  make  alive,  the     *  Matt.  xxii. 
Dead,  the  Refurreftion  of  the  Dc'fafl'.      Nay,  thefe     31. 
\ery  Words  of  our  Saviour,  f  urged  by  your  Lord-     Mark  xii.  26; 
fhip  for  the  Refurreflion  of  the  y^rw?  Body,  run     John  v.  21. 
thus  :  UavTig  c»  iv  T(,7q  y,ir,y.etoi^  axyjrovrai  Tn;  (puvtii      Adts  xxvi.  7. 
oivre,  iC-  v/.TTopho'Qvrici  ol  tm  ccyctBcc  'JTwr,(Tav7i<;  ei^  ccva-      Rom.  iv.  17, 
T^O'lv  ^i.'!?)  01  ot  TO.  <pxv}\a.  TT^ccCaiTic,  «?  uvci^ciani  y.pl-      2  Cor.  1.  p. 
o-f'u}^    Would  a  well-meaning  Searcher  of  the  Scrip-      I  ThelT.   iv. 
tures  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  Thing,   herein-      14.  16. 
tended  by  our  Saviour,  were  to  teach,  and  propofe     f  John  v.  28, 
it  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  necelfary  to  be  believed     29. 
by  every  one,  that  the  very /-zwe  Bodies  cf  the  Dead 
(hould  be  raifed  ;   would  not,  I  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to  think,  that, 
if  our  Saviour  meant  fo,  the  Words  fliould  rather  have  been  Traira  rx 
cuuMTu.  a,  iv  Tor?  jjiVfty.HOii;,  1.  e.  all  the  Bodies,  that  are  i?i  the  Gravesy 
rather  than  all,  ivho  are  iri  the  Graves;    which  mull  denote  Perfons, 
and  not  precifely  Bodies.' 

Another  Evidence,  that  St.  jP<3?//makes  a  Diftinfllon  between 
the  Dead,  and  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead,  lo  that  the  Dead  cannot  be  ta- 
ken in  this,  I.  Cor.  xv.  to  Itand  precifely  for  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead, 
are  thefe  Words  of  the  Apoftle  ;    j|  But  fovie  Men 
will  fay,  Ho-M  are  theDezd  raifed  ?  Aiid,  "Mith  'what     ||  V.  35. 
Bodies  do  they  come?  Which  Words,  Dead,  and, 
They,  if  fuppofcd  to  ftand  precifely  for  the  ^o^jV^j  of  the  Dead,  the 
Quefhion  will  run  thus  :   How  are  the  dead  Bodies  raifed?  And,  ivith 
"what  Bodies  do  the  dead  Bodies  come?  which  feems  to  have  no  very 
agreeable  Senfe. 

This, therefore,  being  fo,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  fo  express- 
ly to  this  Phrafe,  or  Form  of  fpeaking,  in  the  New  Teftament,  of 
raifing,  quicbiiug,  riftiig,  RefurreBion,  Sic.  of  the  Dead,  where  the 
Refarrcdtion  at  the  Laft  Day  is  fpoken  of;  and  that  the  Body  is  not 
mentioned,  but  in  anfwer  to  this  Qiieftion,  IVith  luhat  Bodies  fhalt 
thofe  Dead,  who  are  raifed,  come?  So  that,  by  the  Dead,  cannot  pre- 
cifely be  meant,  the  dead  Bodies;  I  do  not  fee  but  a  good  Chriftiin, 
who  reads  the  Scripture,  with  an  Intention  to  believe  all,  that  is 
there  revealed  to  him,  concerning  the  Refurredlion,  may  acquit  him- 
felf  of  his  Duty  therein,  without  entering  into  the  Enquiry,  whether 

the 
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the  Dead  fliall  have  the  very  fame  Bodies,  or  no  ;  which  Sort  of  En- 
quiiy,  the  Apoftle,  by  the  Appellation  he  beltovvs  here,  on  him  that 
makes  it^  i'eems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  fliall  think  him- 
ielf  bound  to  determine,  concerning  the  Identity  of  the  Bodies  of 
the  Dead,  railed  at  tlie  Laft  Day  ;  will  he,  by  the  Remainder  of  St. 
Paul's  Anlwer,  find  the  Determination  of  the  Apoltle,  to  be  much 
in  favour  of  the  very  Ja??i:  Body;  unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  Bo- 
dy, fown,  is  not  that  Body,  that  JJj all  be;  that  the  Body  raifed  is  as 
different,  from  that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the  Fkjh  of  Man  is 
from  the  Flefh  of  Beafs,  Fifhes,  and  Birds,  or  as  the  Stcn,  Moon, 
and  Stars,  are  different  one  from  another;  or  as  different  as  a  corrup- 
tible, weak,  natural,  mortal  Body,  is  from  an  incorruptible,  power- 
ful, fpiritual,  immortal  Body ;  and  laltly,  as  different  as  a  Body,  that 
is  Flcfh  and  Blood,  is  from  a  Body  that  is  not  Flejh  and  Blood : 
For  Flefh  a7id  Blood  cannot,  fays  St.  Paul,  in  this 
*I  Cor.  XV.  50.  very  Place,  *  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Cod;  unlefs,  I 
fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in  St.  P<r?;//'s  Words, 
can  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  Way  to  deliver  this,  as  an  Article  of  Faith, 
which  is  required  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  viz.  That  the  Dead 
fhould  be  raifed,  with  the  very  fame  Bodies  that  they  had  before ^jn 
this  Life;  wliich  Article,  propoled  in  thefe,  or  the  like  plain  and  ex- 
prels  Words,  could  have  left  no  room  for  Doubt,  in  the  raeaneft 
Capacities  J  nor  for  Conteft,  in  the  mod  perverfe  Minds. 

Yo  UR  Lordfliip  adds,  in  the  next  Words ;  f  j^nd 
•^  P,  44.  fo  it  hath  beeti  always  underfiood,  by  the  Chrijlian 

Church,  viz.  That  the  Refurreiiion  of  the  fame  Bo- 
dy, in  your  Lordfliip's  Senfe  of  thtfa}?ie  Body,  is  an  Article  of  Faith. 
Anfwer.  What  the  Chrijlian  Churches  always  underjlood,  is  beyond 
njy  Knowledge.  But  for  thofe  who,  coming  fhortof  your  Lord- 
ftiip's  great  Learning,  cannot  gather  their  Articles  of  Faith,  from  the 
Underftanding  of  all  the  whole  Chrillian  Church, ever  fince  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  Part  of  Chrillians,  I 
think  I  may  fay,  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thoufand)  but 
are  forced  to  have  recourle  to  the  Scripture,  to  find  them  there ;  I 
do  not  fee,  that  they  will  eafily  find  there,  this  propofed  as  an  Arti- 
cle of  Faith,  that  there  fliall  be  a  RefurreBion  of  the  fame  Body; 
but  that  there  fliall  be  a  ReftirreBio7i  of  the  Dead,  without  explicit- 
ly determining,  That  they  fliall  be  raifed  with  Bodies,  made  up 
wholly  of  the  fame  Particles,  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their 
Souls,  in  their  former  Life;  without  the  Mixture  of  any  one  other 
Particle  of  Matter;  which  is  that,  which  your  Lordfliip  means,  by 
\htfa7fie  Body. 

But,  fuppofingyour  Lordfliip  to  have  demonfl:rated  this  to  be  an 
Article  of  Faith,  tho'  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  fee,  that 
all  that  your  Lordfliip  has  faid,  here,  makes  it  fo  much  as  probable; 
What  is  all  this  to  me  ?  Yes,  fays  your  Lordfliip,  in 
t  P.  44.  the  following  Words,  X  ^'b'  I^^^  ofperfonal  Iden- 

tity is  inconfiflentwith  it;  for  it  makes  the  fame  Bo- 
dy ^  -which  was  here  unitsd  to  the  So'ul,  not  to  be  necejfary  to  the  Doc- 
trine 
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triHs  of  the  RefuircCiion.      But  a?iy  material  Sub flaiicCy  tniitedto  the 
fain-:  Principle  ofCotiJcioufnefs,  makes  thsfa7fie  Body. 

This  is  an  Argument  oF  your  Lordfhip's,   which  lam  oblig'd 
to  anl'wer  to.      ]?ut  is  it  not  fit,   I  fliould  firft  underftand  it,   before  I 
anivver  it?   Now,   here  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  to  make  a 
Thing  not  to  be  necelfary  to  the  Do^rine  of  the  Reftirreciion.     But  to 
help  niyleiK  out,  tlie  belt  I  can,  with  a  Guefs,  I  will  conjedure  (which, 
in  dilputing  with  learned  Men,  is  not  very  fafe)  your  Lordfhip's 
Meaning  is.  That  my  Idea  ofperfoiial  Identity  makes  it  not  necejfa^ 
ry,  that,  for  the  railing  the  fame  Perfon,  the  Body  fliould  be  the  fame. 
Your  Lordfhip's  next  Word  is,   But;  to  which  I  am  ready  to  re- 
ply,  5///- what?   What  does  ?//>  /t/^rf  of  perfonal  Identity  do?   For 
Ibniethingofthat  Kind  the  adverfative  Particle,  But,  fhould,  in  the 
ordinary  Conilrudion  of  our  Language,  introduce,  to  make  the  Pro- 
polltion  clear  and  intelligible  :  But  here  is  no  fiich Thing;  Bnt  is  one 
of  your  Lordfhip's  privileged  Particles,  which  I  muft  not  meddle  with, 
for  fear  your  Lordiliip  complain  of  me  again,  as  {o  fever e  a  Critic ^ 
that /or  the  leaji  Ambiguity  in  any  Particle,  fill  up  Pages  in  my  An-- 
fwer,  to  make  7/iy  Book  look  confderable,for  the  Bulk  of  it.   But  fince 
this  Propolition  here,  ?ny  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  makes  the  fams 
Body,  which  was  here  united  to  the  Soul,  not  necejfary  to  the  DuBrine 
tifthe  Refurreilioh :  But,  any  material  Subflance  being  united  to  the 
ftnne  Principle  cfConfcioupiefs,   7?takes  the  fame  Body,  is  brought  to 
prove  7ny  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  ijzconffient  with  the  Article  of  the 
Refurredion  :  I  muft  make  it  out,  in  fome  direct  Senfe,  or  other,  that 
J  may  lee,  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conclufive.      I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  read  it  thus:  My  Idea  of  perfonal  Ide7itity  makes  the  fame  Bo' 
dy,  which  was  here  united  to  the  Soul,  not  to  be  7iecelfary  at  the  Refur- 
redtion  ;  but  allows,  That  a7iy  fiuiterial  SubJIance,  being  U7iited  to 
the  fa7fie  Principle  of  Confcioufnefs,  77takes  the  fa77ie  Body:  Ergo,  ;;// 
Idea  of  perfojial  Identity,  is  inconf.jie7it  with  the  Article  of  the  Refur- 
reSlion  ofthefa7ne  Body. 

Ik  this  be  your  Lordfhip's  Senfe,  in  this  PafTage,  as  I  here  have 
gueffcd  it  to  be  ;  or  clfe  I  know  not  what  it  is :  I  anfwer, 

1.  That  77iy  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  does  not  allow,  that  a;iy 
material  Subjla7ice,  being  tmited  to  the  ja77ie  Prmc'iple  ofConfciouf- 
fiefs,  makes  the  fa7ne  Body.  I  fay  no  fuch  thing  in  my  Book,  nor 
any  thing,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferr'd ;  and  your  Lordfliip 
would  have  done  me  a  Favour,  to  have  let  down  the  Words,where  I 
fay  fo,  or  thofe  from  which  you  infer  fo,  and  fhew'd  how  it  follows 
from  any  thing  I  have  laid. 

2.  Granting,  that  it  were  a  ConOquence from  my  Idea  of perfo' 
ttal  Ide7itity,  that  any  7naterial  Subjlance,  being  united  to  the Ja77ie 
Principle  of  Confcioufnefs ,  7/iakes  the  fa7ne  Body;  this  would  not 
prove,  that  wv  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  was  inconfijlent  v  Ith  this 
Propofition,  Thatthefa77icBodyfhallberaifed;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, affirms  it:  Since  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do.  That  the  fame  Perfbns 
fhall  be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  Confequence  of  my  Id^ftof  perfonal  Iden- 
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titv,  that  any  material  Subflance,  being  united  to  the  fame  prin- 
c'lpii  of  Cenfcioitfiefs,  makes  the  fame  Body  ;  it  follows,  that,  if 
the  fame  Perlbn  be  raifed,  the  lame  Body  mull  be  raifcd;  and  io  I 
have  herein  not  only  laid  nothing,  inconlillent  with  the  RefurrecFlioil 
of  the  laiTie  Body,  but  have  laid  more  for  it,  than  your  Lordfhip. 
For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that,  in  the  Scripture,  it  is 
revealed.  That  the  fame  Perfons  fiiall  be  raifed,  and  appear  before 
the  Judgment-Seat  of  Chrift,  to  anfwer  for  what  they  have  done  in 
their  Bodies.  If,  therefore,  "whatever  Alatter  be  joined  to  the  fnne 
Principle  of  Confcioulhefs,  makes  the  fame  Body  ;  it  is  Demonllra- 
tion,  tliat  if  the  fame  Perfons  are  raifed,  they  have  the  fame  Bo- 
dies. 

How,  then,  your  LordOfip  makes  this  an  Inconfiftency  with  the 

Refurrection,  is  beyond  my  Conception.   Yes,  fays 

*  P.  44.  your  Lordihip,  *  It  is  inconfjjlent  ivith  it ;  for  it 

7Hakes  the  j aim  Body,  ivhich  was  here  united  to  the 

Soul,  not  to  be  necejfary. 

5.  I  ANSWER,  therefore,Thirdly,That  this  is  the  firftTime,  I  ever 
learnt.  That  not  necejfary,  was  the  fame  with,  inconfi/ient.  1  fay, 
that  a  Body,  made  up  of  the  fame  numerical  Parts  of  Matter,  is  not 
necelT^iry  to  the  making  of  the  fame  Perfon  ;  from  whence  it  will,  in- 
deed, follow,  that,  to  the  Refurrecftion  of  the  fame  Perfon,  the  fame 
numerical  Particles  of  Matter  are  not  ref|uired.  What  does  your 
Lordfliip  infer  from  hence  ?  To  wit,  this :  Therefore,  he,  who  thinks 
that  the  fame  Particles  of  Matter  are  not  nccelfary  to  the  making  of 
the  fame  Perlbn,  cannot  believe,  that  the  fam.e  Perfons  fhall  he  raif- 
ed with  Bodies,  made  of  the  very  fame  Particles  of  Matter,  if  God 
fhould  reveal,  that  it  ihall  be  lb,  viz.  That  the  fame  Perfons  fhall 
be  railed,  with  the  fame  Bodies,  they  had  before:  Which  is  all  one 
as  to  fay?  That  he,  who,  thought  the  blowing  of  Rams  Horns  was 
not  necelfary,  in  itfelf,  to  the  falling  down  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho^ 
could  not  believe,  that  they  fhould  fall,  upon  the  Blowing  of  Rams 
Horns,  when  God  had  declared  it  fliould  be  fb. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  My  Idea  of  Perfonal  Identity  is  inconfijlent 
•with  the  Article  of  the  Refurre^lion ;  The  Reafon  you  ground  it  on, 
is  this,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the  fame  Body  necefPary,  to  the  making 
the  fame  Perlbn.  Let  us  grant  your  Lordihip's  Confequence  to  be 
good,  what  will  follow  from  it  ?  No  Id's  than  this.  That  vpur  Lord- 
(hip's  Notion  (for  I  dare  not  fay  your  Lordfhip  has  any  lb  dangerous 
Things,  as  Ideas)  of  perfonal  Identity,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Article 
ef  the  Refurre£lion.  The  Demonitration  of  it  is  thus ;  your  Lord- 
fhip fays,  f  It  is  not  necelfary  that  the  Bodv,  to  be 
f  P.  54,  55.  raifed  at  theLaflDay,  fhould  confid  of  the  fame 

Particles  of  Matter,  ivhich  were  united  at  the  Point 
cf  Death  ;  for  there  Diuf  be  a  great  Alteration  in  them,  in  a  lingring 
Difenfe ;  as  if  a  fat  Man  falls  into  a  Confuinpti^n  :  You  do  not  fay^ 
the  fame  Particles,  which  the  Sinner  had,  at  the  very  time  ofCormnif- 
fion  of  his  Sim;  for  then  a  long  Si.nnfr  7?iuj}  have  a  vajl  Bodyy  confi- 

• '  •  ■  Hering 
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der'mg  the  continual fpcn-dtngofP articles  by  Psrfpi- 
ration.  And  again,  here  your  Lordfliip  lays,  ]]  To//  jj  P,  44. 
aitow  the  Notion  of pcrjl/inl  Identity  to  belong  to  the 
fame  Man y  under  J'everal  Changes  of  Matter.  From  which  Words 
it  is  evident.  That  your  Lordlhip  llippoCes  a  Pcrlbn,  in  this  World, 
may  be  continued  and  preiervcd  the  lame,  in  a  Body,  not  conillUng 
of  the  lame  individual  Particles  oF  Matter;  an«i  hence  it  demonltra- 
tivcly  follows,  That,  let  your  Lordfhip's  Notion  of  perjonal  Identity 
be  what  it  will,  it  makes  the  fa/ne  Body  not  to  be  necefary  to  the  fame 
Perfon;  and,  therefore,  it  is,  by  your  Lordlhip's  Rule,  inconfjfent 
iviih  the  Article  of  the  RefurreBion.  When  your  Lordlhip  fliall  think 
fit  to  clear  your  own  Notion  of  perfonal  Identity,  from  this  hicon- 
(ijlency  with  the  Article  of  the  Reiurreflion,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  my 
Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then,  all 
Inconfijlency  with  that  Article,  which  your  Lordlhip  has  here  char- 
ged on  minc^  will  unavoidablv  fall  upon  your  Lordlhip's  too. 

But,  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  lay,  my  Lord, 
That  whatfoevcr  is  not  necef/ry,  docs  not  thereby  become  inconfiji- 
eiit.  It  is  not  rccef'ary  to  the  fame  Petfon,  that  his  Body  fliould  al- 
ways confill  of  the  lame  numerical  Particles  ;  this  is  Demonllration, 
bccaufe  the  Particles  of  the  Bodies  of  the  lame  Perfons,  in  this  Life, 
change  every  Moment,  and  your  Lordlliip  cannot  deny  it ;  and  yet 
this  makes  it  not  inconfijlent  witji  God's  preferving,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
to  the  fame  Perfons,  Bodies  confilting  of  the  fame  numerical  Par- 
ticles always,  from  the  Refurredion  to  Eternity.  And  fo  likewife, 
tho'  I  fay  any  thing,  that  fuppofes  it  not  necefjary,  that  the  fame  nu- 
merical Particle?,  wliich  were  vitally  united  to  the  Soul  in  this  Life, 
fliould  be  re-united  to  it,  at  the  Rclurreftion,  and  conllitute  the  Body 
it  (hall  then  have ;  yet  it  is  not  inconjijhnt  with  this,  that  God  may, 
if  He  plcafes,  give  to  every  one  a  Body,  confilting  only  of  fuch  Par- 
ticles, as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  Soul.  And  thus,  I  think,  I 
have  cleared  my  Book  fiom  all  that  Inccnf/lency,  which  your  Lord- 
lhip charges  on  it,  and  would  perfuadc  the  VVorld  it  has,  with  the^^?;-- 
ticle  of  the  Refurrei^Hojt  of  the  Dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  fet  down  the  Remainder  of  what 
your  Lordfliip  lays,  upou  this  Head,  That,  tho'  1  lee  not  the  Cohe- 
rence,   or  Tendency  of  it,  nor  the  Force  of  any  Argument  in  it,  a- 
gainft  me  ;   yet  that  nothing  may  be  omitted,  that  your  Lordlhip  has 
thought  fit  to  entertain  your  Reader  with,  on  this  new  Point,  nor  a- 
ny  one  have  Reafon  to  lufpcct,  that  I  ha\  e  pafied  by  any  Word  of 
your  Lordfhip's,  (on  this  now  firll  introduced  Subjed)  wherein  he 
might  find,  your  Lordfliip  liad  proved  what  you  had  promifed  in  your 
Title-Page.     Your  remaining  Words,  are  ihele  :  * 
The  Difptite  is  not  how  far  perfonal  Identity  in  it-      *  P.  /j^, 
felf  may  confijlj  in  the  very  fame  jnaterial  Sub- 
fiance ;  for  we  alloiu  the  Notion  of  perfonal  Identity  to  belong  to  the 
fame  Man,  under  feveral  Changes  of  Matter ;  but,   ivhe  her  it  doth 
not  depend  upon  a  vital  Union  b;t-u)^in  th:  Soul  and  Body,  ofid  thi 

life. 
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Z,i/>,  tuhich  is  confcquent  upon  it:  Andy  therefore ^in  the Refurreilion, 
the  fame  material  Subfaiice  viuf  be  re-united,  or  elfe  it  canfiot  be 
called  a  Refurrefliofiy  but  a  Renovation ;  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  Life, 
but  not  a  Raifing  the  Body  frojn  the  Dead.  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  how 
what  is  here  ufhered  in,  by  the  Words,  and  therefore,  is  a  Confe- 
quence  from  the  preceeding  Words ;  but  as  to  the  Propriety  of  the 
Name,  I  think  it  will  not  be  much  queftion'd,  that,  if  the  fame  Man 
rile,  who  was  dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  Refurrciii- 
on  of  the  Dead ;  which  is  the  Language  of  the  Scripture. 

I  MUST  not  part  with  this  Article  of  the  Refurreflion,  without 

returning  my  Thanks  to  your  Lordfhip,  for  mak- 
*  P.  63.  ing  me  *  take  Notice  of  a  Fault,    in  my  F-lfay. 

When  I  writ  that  Book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I 
doubt  not,  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  Scripture  had  menti- 
oned, in  exprefs  Terms,  the  RsjurreElion  of  the  Body :  But,  upon 
the  Occafion  your  Lordfhip  has  given  me,  in  your  lall:  Letter,  to 
look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  Revelation  has  declared,  con- 
cerning the  Refurre^iicn,  and  finding  not  fuch  exprefs  W^ordsin  the 
Scripture,  as  that  the  'Qody  Jhall  rife,  or  be  raifed,  or  the  Refurrcc- 

tion  of  the  Body ;  I  Ihall  in  the  next  Edition  of  it, 
:j:  ElTay,  B.  IV.  change  thefeWords  of  my  Book,  :j:  The  dead  Bodies 
C.  18.'  §.  7.  of  Menjhallrife,   into  thefe  of  the  Scripture,  The 

Dead  (hall  rife.  Not  that  I  queftion,  that  theDead 
fhall  be  raifed  with  Bodies:  But,  in  Matters  of  Revelation,  Ithinkit  not 
only  fafeft,  but  our  Duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  Revelati- 
on, to  keep  clofe  to  the  Words  of  the  Scripture  ;  unlefs  he  will  af- 
fume  to  himfelf  the  Authority  of  one  infpired,  or  make  himfelf  \\ifer 
than  the  Holy  Spirit  himfelf.      If  I  had  Ipoke  of  the  Refurredion,  in 

precilely  Scripture  Terms,  I  had  avoided  giving 
j]  P.  65.  your  Lordfhip  the  Occafion,  of  making  ||  here  fuch 

a  verbal  Reflexion  on  my  Words;  What  r.oi,  if 
there  he  an  Idea  of  Identity  as  to  the  Body. 


CHAP. 
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C   H    A   P.      XXVIII. 

Of  Other  Relations. 

5.  i.T^ESIDES    the   before-mentioned 

Jj    Occafions  of  Time,  Place,  and  Ca-       ^''P'^''^'^^-^' 
fualtjf  of  comparing,  or  referring  Things  one  to 
another,  there  are,  as  I  have  faid,  infinite  others,  fome  whereof 
I  fhall  mention. 

/Vr/?,  The  firft  I  fhall  name,  is  fome  one  fimple  Idea;  which 
being  capable  of  Parts,  or  Degrees,  affords  an  Occafion  of  com- 
paring the  Subjects,  wherein  it  is  to  one  another,  in  refpecl  of 
that  fimple  Idea,  v,  g-  roh'itcr^fiveete'ry  bigger,  equal,  vrrj-e,  &c. 
Thefe  Relations,  depending  on  the  Equality  and  Excefs  of  the 
fame  fimple  Idea,  in  feveral  Subjefts,  may  be  called,  if  one  will. 
Proportional;  and  that  thefe  are  only  converfant  about  thofe  fim- 
ple Ideas,  received  from  Senfation,  or  Reflexion,  is  fo  evident, 
that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  evince  it. 

$.  2.Sccoitdly , A>i or HEK  Occafion  of  compar- 
ing  Things  together,  or  confidering  one  Thing, 
fo  as  to  include  in  that  Confideration  fome  other  Thing,  is  the 
Circumftances  of  their  Origin,  or  Beginning  ;  which  being  not 
afterwards  to  be  altered,  make  the  Relations  depending  thereon 
as  lafting  as  the  Subjefls,  to  which  they  belong  ;  v.g.  Father  and 
Son,  Brothers,  Coujin-Germans,  <bc.  which  have  their  Relations 
by  one  Community  of  Blood,  wherein  they  partake  in  feveral 
Degrees ;  Countrymen,  i.  e.  thofe  who  were  born  in  the  fame 
Country,  or  Tra<5l  of  Ground ;  and  thefe  I  call  Natural  Relations.* 
Wherein  we  may  obferve,  that  Mankind  have  fitted  their  Noti- 
ons and  Words  to  the  Vie  of  common  Life,  and  not  to  the  Truth 
and  Extent  of  Things.  Tor  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality  the  Re- 
lation is  the  fame  betwixt  the  Begetter  and  the  Begotten,  in  the 
feveral  Races  of  other  Animals,  as  well  as  Men ;  but  yet  it  is 
feldom  faid,  this  Bull  is  the  Grandfather  of  fuch  a  Calf,  or  that 
two  Pigeons  are  Coulln-Germans.     It  is  very  convenient,  that 

by 
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by  diftiriiJl  Names  thefe Relation 3  fhouIJ  be  obfeiv'd,and  mark'd 
out  in  Mankind  ;  there  being  occafion,  botli  in  Laws,  and  other 
Communications  one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  Notice 
of  Men  under  thcfe  Relations  :  From  whence  alfo  arife  the  Obli- 
gations of  feveral  Duties  amongrt  Men:  Whereas  in  Brutes, 
Men  having  very  little,  or  no  Caufe  to  mind  thcfe  Relations, 
they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them  diflinct  and  peculiar 
Names.  This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  Ibme  Light  into  the 
different  State  and  Growth  of  Languages ;  which  being  fuited 
only  to  the  Convenience  of  Communication,  are  proportion'd 
to  the  Notions  I\Ienhave,and  the  Commerce  of  Thoughts  fami- 
liar araongft  them ;  and  not  to  the  Reality,  or  Extent  of  Things, 
nor  to  the  various  Refpedts  might  be  found  among  them,  nor 
the  different  abftraft  Confiderations  might  be  framed  about 
them.  Where  they  had  no  philofophical  Notions,  there  they 
had  no  Terms  to  exprefs  them  :  And  it  is  no  wonder  Men 
ihould  have  framed  no  Names  for  thofe  Things  they  found  no 
occafion  to  difcourfe  of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
why,  as  in  fome  Countries,  they  may  not  have  ib  much  as  the 
Name  for  a  Horfe  ;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  more  careful 
of  the  Pedigrees  of  their  Horfes  than  of  their  own,  that  there 
they  may  have  not  only  Names  for  particular  Horfes,  but  alfo 
of  their  feveral  Relations  of  Kindred  one  to  another. 

_  -.       ,  §.  ^.  Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  Foundation  of 

Input cd.  ^  J".    .      ^'  .  ,      ^ 

conlidermg  1  hings,  with  reference  to  one  ano- 
ther, is  fome  A£l  whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  moral  Right, 
Power,  or  Obligation  to  do  fomething.  Thus  2i  General  is  one 
that  hath  Power  to  command  an  Army ;  and  an  Army  under  a 
General  is  a  Colleftion  of  armed  Men,  obliged  to  obey  one 
^lan.  A  Citizen,  or  Burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  Right  to 
certain  Privileges  in  this,  or  that  Place.  All  this  fort  depend- 
ing upon  Mens  Wills,  or  Agreement  in  Society,  I  call  Jri/li- 
ttited,  or  Voluntary;  and  inay  be  diflinguifli'd  from  the  natural, 
in  that  they  are  mod,  if  not  all  of  them,  fome  w^ay  or  other 
alterable,  and  feparablc  from  the  Perfons,  to  whom  they 
have  fometimes  belonged,  tho'  neither  of  the  Subftances,fo  relat- 
ed, be  deflroy'd.    Now,  tho'  tliefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as 

the 
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the  rell,  and  contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two  Things  one  to 
the  othef;  yet,  becaufe  one  of  the  two  Things  often  wants  a 
relative  Name,  importing  that  reference,  ISIen  ufually  take  no 
notice  of  it,  and  the  Relation  is  commonly  overlook'd  :  V.g,  A 
Patrcn  and  Client  are  eafily  allow'd  to  be  Relations ;  but  a  CotI' 
^fiable,  or  Dilator,  are  not  fo  readily,  at  firft  hearing,  confider'd 
as  fuch ;  becaufe  there  is  no  peculiar  Name  for  thofe  who  are 
under  the  Command  of  a  Dictator,  or  Conftable,  exprefTing  a  re- 
lation to  either  of  them  ;  tho'  it  be  certain  that  either  of  them 
hath  a  certain  Power  over  fome  others,  and  fo  is  fo  far  related 
to  them,  as  well  as  a  Patron  is  to  his  Client,  or  General  to  his 
Army. 

§.4.  rw/r//7y.  There  is  another  fort  of  rela- 
tion, which  is,  the  Conformity,  or  Difagrcement, 
Mens  voluntary  Anions  have  to  a  Rule,  to  which  they  are  re- 
ferr'd,  and  by  which  they  are  judg'd  of;  which,  I  think,  may 
be  called  Moral  Relation,  as  being  that,  which  denominates  our 
moral  A6lions,  and  deferves  well  to  be  examined ;  there  being 
no  Part  of  Knowledge,  wherein  we  fhould  be  more  careful  to  get 
determin'd  Ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  Obfcurity  and 
Confufion.  Human  A6lions,  when  with  their  various  Ends, 
Objefts,  Manners,  and  Circumflances,  they  are  framed  into  di- 
ftinfl,  complex  Ideas,  are,  as  has  been  Ihewn,  fo  many  mix'd 
Modes,  a  great  Part  whereof  have  Names  annex'd  to  them. 
Thus,  fuppofing  Gratitude  to  be  a  Readinefs  to  acknowledge  and 
return  Kindncfs  receiv'd,Polygamy  to  be  the  having  more  Wives 
that  one  at  once  ;  when  we  frame  thefe  Notions  thus  in  our 
MindSjWe  have  there  fo  many  determined /^d-^j-  of  mix'd  Modes : 
But  this  is  not  all  that  concerns  our  Aftions ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  determin'd  Ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what  Names  be- 
long to  fuch  and  fuch  Combinations  o^ Ideas.  We  have  a  far- 
ther and  greater  Concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whether 
fuch  Anions,  fo  made  up,  are  morally  good,  or  bad. 

§.  5.  Good  and  Evil,  as  hath  been  Ihewn, 
B.  II.  Ch.  20.  §.  1.  and  Ch.  21.  §.  42.  are  no-    ^^^  p   ', 
thing  but  Pleafure,  or  Pain,  or  that  which  occa- 
Cons,  or  procures  Pleafure,  or  Pain  to  us.     Moral  Good  and  EviJ^ 

then. 
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then,  is  only  the  Conformity,  or  Difagreement  of  our  voluntary 
Actions,  to  fome  Law,whereby  Good,  or  Evil,  is  drawn  on  us, 
by  the  Will  and  Power  of  the  Law-maker  ;  which  Good  and  E-. 
vil,  Pleafiire,  or  Pain,  attending  our  Obfervance,  or  Breach  of 
the  Law,  by  the  Decree  of  the  Law-maker,  is  that  we  call  Re- 
ward and  PuniJJnnent. 

,,      ,  „   ,  <S.  6.  Of  thefc  moral  Rules,  or  Laws,  to  which 

Moral  Rules,        ,/  „         .  ,,  ,.,.., 

Men  generally  rerer,  and  by  Which  they  judge, 

of  the  Reftitude,  or  Pravicy  of  tneir  Aclions,  there  feem  to  me 
to  be  three  Sorts,  with  their  three  ditferent  Enforcements,  or  Re- 
wards and  Puniflanicnts.  For  fince  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain 
to  fuppofe  a  Rule  fet  to  the  free  Aclions  of  Man,  without  annex- 
ing to  it  fome  Enforcement  of  Good  and  Evil  to  determine  his 
Will,  we  mufl,  wherever  we  fuppofe  a  Law,  fuppofe  alfo  fome 
Reward,  or  Punifhment,  annex'd  to  that  Law.  It  would  be 
in  vain  for  one  intelligent  Being  to  fet  a  Rule  to  the  Aftions  of 
another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  Power  to  reward  the  Compliance 
with,  and  punifh  Deviation  from  his  Rule,  by  fome  Good  and 
Evil,  that  is  not  the  natural  Produft  and  Confequence  of  the 
Alflion  itfelf :  For  that  being  a  natural  Convenience,  or  Inconve- 
nience, would  operate  of  itfelf,  without  a  Law.  This,  if  I 
miftake  not,  is  the  true  Nature  of  all  Laiv,  properly  fo  called. 
§.  7.  The  Laws,  that  Men  generally  refer 
their  A(f>ions  to,  to  judge  of  their  Reftitude,  or 
Obliquity,  feem  to  me  to  be  thefe  three ;  i .  The  Divine  Law.' 
2.  The  Civil  Law.  3.  The  Law  of  Opiniorty  or  Reputation,  if  I 
may  fo  call  it.  By  the  Relation  they  bear  to  the  firft  of  thefe, 
Men  judge  whether  their  A6tions  are  Sins,  or  Duties  ;  by  the  fe- 
cond,  whether  they  be  criminal,  or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third, 
whether  they  be  Virtues,,  or  Vices. 

DhineLaiiuthe  5-  8.  Firjl,  The  Divine  Law,  whereby  I 
Meafure  of  Sin  mean  that  Law,  which  God  has  fet  to  the  Ac- 
a7zd  Ditty.  tions  of  Men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by 

the  Light  of  Nature,  or  the  Vo'ce  of  Revelation.  That  God 
has  given  a  Rule,  whereby  Men  fhould  govern  themfelves,  I 
think  there  is  no  body  fo  brutifli  as  to  deny.  He  has  a  Right  to 
do  it,  we  are  His  Creatures  :  He  has  Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  to 

direa 
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cliieL^  our  AfVions  to  that  which  is  bell: ;  and  He  has  a  Power  to 

enforce  it  by  Rewards  and  Punifiiments,  of  infinite  Weight  and 

Duration,  in  another  Life  ;  for  no  body  can  take  us  out  of  His 

Hands.     This  is'  the  only  true  Touchftone  of  moral  ReflHude^ 

and  by  comparing  them  to  this  Law,  it  is,  That  Men  judo-e  of 

the  mofl  confiderable  moral Goodf  or  Evil^  of  their  A£lions  ;  that 

is,  whether  asDuties,  or  Sins,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  Hap- 

pineis,  or  Mifery,  from  the  Hands  of  the  Almighty. 

6.  Q.  Sc'conJly,  The  Gvil  Laza,  the  Rule  fet     ^.  .,  ,  / 

^    ^  -^  Civtl  LaiVf  the 

by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  A^Hons  of  thofe     Meafure  of 

who  belong  to  it,  is  another  Rule, to  which  Men  Crimes  and  Jn- 
refer  their  Actions,  to  judge  whether  they  be  m- 
minal,  or  no.  This  Law  no  body  overlooks  ;  the  Rewards  and 
Punifmnents,  that  enforce  it,  being  ready  at  hand,  and  fuitable 
to  the  Power  that  makes  it ;  which  is  the  Force  of  the  Com  men- 
wealth,  engaged  to  protect  the  Lives,  Liberties,  and  PofTenions 
of  thofe  who  live  according  to  its  Laws,  and  has  Power  to  take 
away  Life,  Liberty,  or  Goods,  from  him  who  difobeys  ;  which 
is  the  Punilliment  of  Offences  committed  againft  this  Law. 

\.  I  o.  Thirdly,  The  La-o)  of  Opinion,  or  Repu-  pf,j[,j;pf,i,al 
tation.  Virtue  and  Vice  are  Names  pretended,  La-w,  the  Mea- 
and  fuppofed  every  where,  to  ftand  for  Adlions,  fure  of  Virtue 
in  their  own  Nature  right, or  wrong  ;  and,  as  far 
as  they  really  are  fo  applied,  they  fo  far  are  co-incident  with 
the  Divine  Law  above  mentioned.  But  yet,  whatever  is  pre- 
tended, this  is  vifiblc,  that  thefe  Names,  Virtue,  and  Vice,  in  the 
particular  Inftances  of  their  Application,thro'  the  feveral  Nations 
and  Societies  of  Men  in  the  \Vorld,  are  conftantly  attributed 
only  to  fuch  Anions,  as  in  each  Country  and  Society  are  in  Re- 
putation, or  Difcredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  ftrange,  that 
jNIen  every  where  fhould  give  the  Name  o(  Virtue  to  thofe  Acti- 
ons, which,  amongft  them,  are  judged  Praife-worthy ;  and  call 
that  Vice,  which  they  account  blameable  :  Since  otherwife,  they 
would  condemn  themfelves,  if  they  fhould  think  any  Thing 
right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  Commendation ;  any  Thing 
ivrwg,  which  they  let  pafs  without  Blame.  Thus  the  Meafure 
of  what  is  every  where  called  and  efteemed  Virtue  and  Vice,  is 

Vol.  L  A  a  a  this 
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this  Approbation,  or  Diflike,  Praife,  or  Blame,  which,  by  a  fe- 
cret  and  tacit  Confent,  eftablifhes  itfelf  in  the  feveral  Societies, 
Tribes,  and  Clubs  of  Men  in  the  World  ;  whereby  feveral  Ani- 
ons come  to  find  Credit,  or  Difgrace,  amongfl:  them,  according 
to  the  judgment,  Maxims,  or  Fafhions  of  that  Place.  For, 
tho'  Men  uniting  into  politic  Societies  have  refign'd  up  to  the 
Public  the  difpofmgof  all  their  Force,  fo  that  they  cannot  em- 
ploy it  againft  any  Fellow-Citizens,  any  farther  than  the  Law 
of  the  Country  direfts;  yet  they  retain  ftill  the  Power  of  think- 
ing well,  or  ill,  approving,  or  difapproving,  of  the  Adtions  of 
thofe  whom  they  live  amongfl,  and  converfe  with;  and,  by  this 
Approbation  and  DiHikc,  they  eftablifli  amongfl  thcmfelves 
what  they  will  call  Virtue  and  Vice. 

§.  II.  That  this  is  the  common  Meafure  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
will  appear  to  any  one,  who  confiders,  that  tho' that  pafTes  for 
Vice  in  one  Country,  which  is  counted  a  Virtue,  or  at  leaft  not 
Vice  in  another;  yet  every  where  Virtue  and  Praife,  Vice  and 
Blame,  go  together.  Virtue  is  every  where  that  which  is 
thought  Praife- worthy;  and  nothing  elfe  but  that,  which  has 
the  Allowance  of  public  Ellcem,  is  called  Virtue  *.    Virtue  and 

Praife 

*OuR  Author,  HI  his  Preface  to  the  fourth  EJitlon,  taking  Notice 
how  apt  Men  have  been  to  mi'lake  him,  added  what  here  follows. 
*  Of  this  the  Ingenious  Author  of  the  Difcourfe  concerjung  the  Na- 
'  ture  of  Man,  has  given  me  a  late  Inilance,  to  mention  no  other.* 
For  the  Civility  of  his  Expreffions,  and  the  Candor  that  belongs  to 
his  Order,  forbid  me  to  think,  that  he  would  have  clofed  his  Pre- 
face with  an  Infinuation,  as  if  in  what  I  had  faid.  Book  II,  Chap.  2S. 
concerning  the  third  Rule,  which  Men  refer  their  Adions  to,  I 
went  about  to  make  Pirtne  Vice,  and  I  tee  Virtue,  unlefs  he  had  mil- 
taken  my  Meaning ;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  lie  had  but  giv- 
en himlelf  the  Trouble  to  confider,  what  the  Argument  was  I  was 
then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  Defign  of  that  Chapter,  plainly- 
enough  fet  down  in  the  fourth  Se>5tion,  and  thofe  following.  For 
I  was  there,  not  laying  down  moral  Rules,  but  fhewing  the  Ori- 
ginal and  Nature  of  moral  Idecis,  and  enumerating  the  Rules  Men 
make  ufe  of  in  moral  Relations,  whether  thofe  Rules  were  true,  or 
falfe  :  And,  purfuant  thereunto,!  tell  whar  has  everywhere  that  De- 
nomination, which,  in  the  Language  of  that  Place,  anfwers  to  Vir- 
tie  and  Vice  in  our's,  which  a/ters  /lot  the  Niitiire  of  Things,  tho' 

Men 
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Praife  are  fo  united,that  they  are  call'd  often  by  the  fame  Name. 
Sunt  fua  pramia  Laudi,  fays  Virgil;  and  fo  Cicero^  Nihil  ha- 
bet  natura  prajtantius,  quam  Honejiatem,  quam  Landem,  quam 
Dignitatem,  quam  Decus;  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  Names  for 
the  fame  Thing,  Tufc.  1.  2.  This  is  the  Language  of  the  Hea- 
then Philofophers,  who  well  underflood  wherein  the  Notions 
o( Virtue  and  Vice  confifted.  Andi  tho',  perhaps,  by  the  diffe- 
rent Temper,  Education,  Fadiion,  Maxims,  or  Interefl  of  diffe- 
rent Sorts  of  Men,  it  fell  out,  that  what  was  thought  Praife-wor- 
thy  in  one  Place,  efcaped  not  Cenfure  in  another  ;  and  fo  in  dif- 
ferent Societies,  Virtues  and  Vices  were  changed  ;  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  kept  the  fame  every  where.  For 
fmce  nething  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  encourage  with 
Efteem  and  Reputation  that,  wherein  every  one  finds  his  Advan- 
tage ;  and  to  blame  and  difcountenance  the  contrary;  'tis  no  won- 
der, that  Efteem  and  Difcredit,  Virtue  and  Vice,fhould,in  a  great 
Meafure,  every  where  corrcfpond  witli  the  unchangeable  Rule  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  which  the  Law  of  God  hath  eftablifli'dj 

there 

Men  do  generally  judge  of,  and  denominate  their  Adions  according 
to  the  Elteem  and  Farhion  of  the  Place,  or  Sect  they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  Pains  to  refled  on  what  1  had  faid.  Book  I. 
Chap.  3.  §.  18.  and  in  this  prefent  Chapter,  \.  13,  14,  15.  and  20. 
he  would  have  known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable 
Nature  of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  what  I  call  Virtue  and  I  ice: 
And,  if  he  had  obferved,  that  in  the  Place  he  quotes,  I  only  report, 
as  Matter  of  Facft,  what  orhers  call  J'irtue  and  Vice,  he  would  not 
have  found  it  liable  to  any  gr»at  Exception.  For,  I  think,  I  am  not 
much  out  in  faying,  That  one  of  the  Rules,  made  ufe  of  in  the 
World,  for  a  Ground,  or  Meafure  of  a  moral  Relation,  is  that  E- 
fteem  and  Reputation,  which  feveral  Sorts  of  Adtions  find  varioufly 
in  the  feveral  Societies  of  Men,  according  to  which  they  are  called 
Virtues,  or  Vices:  And  whatever  Authority  the  Learned  Mr.  Lowd^ 
places  in  his  old Englijl?  Di^iionary,  I  dare  lay,  it  no  where  tells  him, 
(if  I  (hould  appeal  to  it)  that  the  fame  Aition  is  not  in  Credit, 
call'd  and  counted  a  Virtue  in  one  Place,  which,  being  in  ])ifrepute, 
pafles  for,  and  under  the  Name  of  Vice  m  another.  The  taking 
Notice  that  Men  bellow  the  Names  oi'  Virtue  and  Vice  according  to 
this  Rule  of  Reputation,  is  all  I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my 
Charge  to  have  done,  towards  the  making  Vice  Virtue,  and  Virtue 
Vice.  But  the  good  M-in  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his  Calling,  to 
be  watchful  in  luch  Points,  and  to  tike  the  Alarm,  even  at  Expref- 

ficr.s, 
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there  being  nothing  that  fo  diredtly  and  vifibly  fccures  and  ad- 
vances thegcneral  Good  of  Mankind  inthis  \VorId,asObedience 
to  the  Laws  He  has  fet  them  ;  and  nothing  that  breeds  fiich  Mif- 
chiefsandConfufion,  as  the  Negledt  of  them.     And  therefore 
]Men,  without  renouncing  all  Senfe  and  Reafon,  and  their  own 
Interefl,  which  they  are  fo  conftantly  true  to,  could  not  general- 
ly miftake,  in  placing  their  Commendation  and  Blame  on  thnt 
Side,  that  really  deferved  it  not.     Na}^  even  thofe  Men,  whofc 
"Pradlice  was  otherwife,  failed  not  to  give  their  Approbation 
right;  few  being  depraved  to  that  Degree,  asnot  to  condemn, 
at  leafl  in  others,  the  Faults  they  themfelvcs  were  guilty  of  : 
Whereby,  even  in  the  Corruption  of  Manners,the  true  Bounda- 
ries of  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  Rule  of  Vir- 
tue and  Vice,  were  pretty  well  preferved.     So  that  even  the  Ex- 
hortations of  infpired  Teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to 
common  Repute:    Whatfoever  is  lovely,  ivhatfoever  is  of  good 
Report,  if  there  be  any  Virtue,  if  there  be  any  Praife,    Sec. 
PhU,  iv.  8. 

§.  12.  If 

fions,  which  {landing  alone  bj'  theaifelvcs,  might  found  ill,  and  be 
iulpeded. 

'Tis  to  this  Zeal,  allowable  in  his  Fiinclion,  that  I  forgive  his  cit' 
ing,  as  he  does,  thefe  Words  of  mine,  in  §.  11.  of  this  Chapter ;  77>; 
Exhortations  of  infpired  Teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  com- 
mon Repute ;  whatfoever  Things  are  lovely,  whatfoever  Things  are  of 
good  Rsport,  if  there  be  any  Virtue,  if  there  be  any  Praife,  Sic.  PhiL 
iv.  8.    without  taking  Notice  of    thofe    immediately    preceeding, 
which  introduce  them,  run  thus  :  Whereby  in  the  Corruption  of  Man- 
ners.^ the  true  Boundaries  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  ought  to  be  the 
Rule  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  were  pretty  well  preferved :  So  that  even  the 
Exhortations  of  infpired  Teachers,  Sec.     By  which  Words,  and  the 
reft  of  that  Sedion,  it  is  plain,  that  I  brought  thatPaffage  of  St. Paul, 
not  to    prove,   that  the  general  Meallire  of  what  Men  call  Virtue 
and  Vice,  throughout  the  World,  was  the  Reputation  and  Fafliion  of 
each  particular  Society,  wilhin  itfclfj   bui  to  fnew,  that  tho'  it  were 
fo,  yec,  for  Reafons  I  there  give  Men,   in  that  way  of  denominating 
their  Actions,  did  not,  for  the  moll:  Part,  much  vary  from  the  Law 
of  Nature;  v.hich  is  that  Handing  and  unalterable  Rule,  by  which 
they  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  Recftitude  and  Pravity  of  their  Ac- 
tions, and  accordingly  denominate  them  Virtues,  or  I'ices.  Had  Mr, 
Lowde  confidercd  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  Purpofe, 
to  h^ve  (quoted  thai  Palfage  in  a  Senfe  I  ufed  it  not ;  and  would,  I 

imagineji 
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§.  1 2.  If  any  one  fhould  imagine,  that  I  have  j^^  Morce- 
forgot  my  own  Notion  of  a  Law,  when  I  make  ments.  Com. 
the  Itftu,  whereby  Men  judge  of  Virtue  andVice,  rKendation^  and 
to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Confent  of  private  J"-  "■  '  - 
Men,  who  have  not  Authority  enough  to  make  a  Law;  efpe- 
cially  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  neceflaiy  and  efTential  to  a  Law, 
a  Power  to  enforce  it:  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  he,  who  imagines 
Commendation  and  Difgracc  not  to  be  (h-ong  Motives  on  Men, 
to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  Opinions  and  Rules  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  converfe,  feems  little  fkill'd  in  the  Nature,  or 
Hiftory  of  Mankind:  The  greatefl:  Part  whereof  he  ihall  find  to 
govern  themfelves  chiefly,  if  not  folely,by  this  Law  of  Fafhion; 
and  fo  they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  Reputation  with  their 
Company,  little  regarding  the  Laws  of  God,  or  the  Magiftrate. 
The  Penalties,  that  attend  the  Breach  of  God's  Laws,  fome, 
nay,  perhapsmoft,  feldom  ferioufly  refleft  on;  and amongfl  thofe 
that  do,  many,  whilfl  they  break  the  Law,  entertain  Thoughts 
of  future  Reconciliation,,  and  rnrking  their  Peace  for  fuch 

Breaches. 

imagine,  have  fpared  the  Explication  he  fubjoins  to  it,  as  not  verv 
necelFary.  But  I  hope  this  fecond  Edition  will  give  him  Satisfaftion 
in  the  Point,  and  that  this  Matter  is  iiowfo  expreUed,  n>  fj  rtiew  him 
there  was  no  Caul'e  of  Scruple. 

Tho'  I  am  forced  to  diiTer  from  him  in  thofe  Apprelienfions  he 
has  expreffed  in  the  latter  End  of  his  Preface,  concerning  what  I 
had  faid  about  Virtue  and  VL-e ;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he 
thinks,  in  what  he  fays  in  his  third  Chapter,  P.  78.  concerning  7ia- 
iural  Infcription,  and  innate  Notions.  I  fhall  not  deny  him  the  Pri- 
vilege he  claims,  P.  52.  to  ftate  tlie  QueRion  as  he  ploafes,  efpecial- 
ly  when  be  ftates  it  fo,  as  to  leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I 
have  faid  :  For,  according  to  him,  Innate  Notions  being  conditional 
Things,  depending  upon  the  Concurrence  of  fever al  other  Circura- 
Jlances,  in  order  to  the  Soul's  exerting- thetn;  all  that  be  fays  for  in- 
nate, imprinted,  i?j/prejfed  Notions,  (for  of  innate  Ideas  he  fays  nothing 
at  all)  amounts  at  laft  only  to  this ;  That  dierc  are  certain  Propoliti- 
ons,which, tho' the  Soul  from  the  Beginning,  or  when  a  Man  is  born, 
does  not  know,  yet  by  Ajfjiance  fom  the  outward  Senfes,  and  the 
Help  of  fome  previous  Cultivatioji,\t  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to 
know  the  Truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than  what  I  have  affirm'd  in 
my  firfl  Book.  For  I  fuppofe,  by  the  SouVs  exerting  them,  he  means 
its  Beginning  to  know  them,  or  die  the.Se/v/'.f  exerting  of  Notions, 

will 
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Breaches.  And,  as  to  the  Punifhments  due  from  the  Laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
Hopes  of  Impunity.  But  no  Man  'fcapes  the  Punifhment  of 
their  Cenfure  and  Diflike,  who  offends  againft  the  Frdhion  and 
Opinion  of  the  Company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend  him- 
felf  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thoqfand,  who  is  fliffand  infen- 
fible  enough  to  bear  up  under  the  conflant  Diflike  and  Con- 
demnation of  his  own  Club.  He  rnufl  be  of  a  ftrange  and  unufu- 
al  Conflitution,  who  can  content  himfclf  to  live  in  conftant 
Difgrace  and  Difrepute  with  his  own  particular  Society.  Soli- 
tude many  Men  have  fought,  and  been  reconciled  to;  but  no 
body,  that  has  the  leaft  Thought,  or  Senfe,  of  a  Man  about  him, 
can  live  in  Society  under  the  conftant  Diflike  and  ill  Opinion 
of  his  Familiars,  and  thofe  he  converfes  with.  This  is  a  Burthen 
too  heavy  for  human  Sufferance :  And  he  muft  be  made  up  of 
irreconcileable  Contradiftions,  who  can  take  Pleafare  in  Com- 
pany, and  yet  be  infenfible  of  Contempt  and  Difgrace  from  his 

Companions. 

§.  13.  These 

will  be  to  mea'very  unintelligible Expreflion  ;  and  I  think,  at  beft,  is 
a'very  unfit  one  in  this  Cafe,  it  mifleading  Mens  Thoughts  by  an  Infi- 
nuation,  as  if  thefe  Notions  were  in  the  Mind,  before  the  Soul  ex- 
erts the}»y  i.  e.  before  they  are  known  ;  whereas,  truly,  before  they 
are  known,  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  Mind,  but  a  Capacity  to 
know  them,  when  t\\eCo?iC!irrence  of  thofe  Circumfances,  which  this 
ingenious  Author  thinks  neceflary,  in  order  to  the  Soul's  exerting  the?/i, 
brings  them  into  our  Knowledge. 

P.  52.  I  KIND  him  eKprefs  it  thus :  Thefe  natural Notioiis  are  not 
fo  imprir.tcd  up07i  the  Soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  neceffarily  ex- 
ert themfelves,  [even  in  Children  and  Idiots)  without  any  yjfjijhnice 
fro?nthe  outward  Sen p-s,  or  without  the  Help  of  fovie  previous  Cultiva- 
tion. Here  he  iays,  they  exert  themfelves,  as  P.  78.  that  ihtSoul  exerts 
them.  When  he  lias  explained  to  himlelf,  or  others,  what  he  means 
by  the  Soul's  exerting  innate  Notions,  or  their  exerting  themfelves, 
and  what  that  previous  Cultivation  and  Circinnfances,  in  order  to 
iheir  h€\r\^  exerted,  are,  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  find  there  is  fo  little  of 
Controvevfy  between  him  and  me  in  the  l^oint,  bating  that  he  calls 
that  exerting  of  Amotions,  which  I,  in  a  more  vulgar  Stile,  call  know- 
ing, that  I  have  Reaion  to  tliink  he  brought  in  ray  Name  upon  this 
Occafion,  Only  out  of  the  Plealure  he  has  to  fpeak  civilly  of  me, 
which  I  muft  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  done  every  where  he 
mentions  n-.e,  not  without  conferring  on  me,  as  fome  others  have 
done,  a  Title  I  have  no  Right  to. 
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L  1  ri.  These  three  then,FifJl,  The  Law  of 
J     J  '     -^  '  _  Theje  tkre: 

God;   5'fCo«^/)',  The  Law  of  politic  Societies  ;    La-^s  the  Rules 

r/vW/r,TheLawofFafhion,or  private  Cenfure;    of  Moral 

are  thofe  to  which  Men  variouflyconipare  their  ^"      ""  ' 

Actions*,   and  'tis  by  their  Conformity  to  one  of  thefe  Laws, 

that  they  take  their  Meafures,  when  they  would  judge  of  their 

moral  Re6f  itude,  and  denominate  their  Adtions  good,  or  bad. 

$.  1 4.  W  H  E  T  H  E  R  the  Rule,  to  which ,  as  to  a     j^j^^.^^;f^,  -^  ^/^^ 

Touch-ftone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  Actions,     Relation  of 

to  examme  them  by,   and  try  their  Goodnefs,    Aliiom  to 

J  J-     1  ^u  u'  u  •  -^     ih^fs  Rules. 

and  accordmgly  to  name  them;  which  is,    as  it        ■' 

were,  the  Mark  of  the  Value  we  fet  upon  them:  Whether,  I 
fay,  we  take  that  Rule  from  the  Fafhion  of  the  Country;  or 
the  Will  of  a  Law-maker,  the  Mind  is  eafily  able  to  obferve  the 
Relation  any  Aftion  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge,  whether  the  Adlion 
agrees,  or  difagrees  with  the  Rule;  and  fohath  a  Notion  of 
v^oral  Goodnefs,  or  Evil,  which  is  either  Conformity  ,or  not  Con- 
formity of  any  Aftion  to  that  Rule:  And,  therefore,  is  often 
called  Moral  Redlitude.  This  Rule  being  nothing  but  a  Collecti- 
on of  feveral  fimple  Ideas,  the  Conformity  thereto  is  but  fo  or- 
dering the  A<5tion,  that  the  fimple /r/e'/zx,  belonging  tc  it,  may 
correfpond  to  thofe  which  the  Law  requires.  And  thus  we  fee, 
how  moral  Beings  and  Notions  are  founded  on,  and  terminated 
inthefc  fimple /(^/fi^x  we  have  receiv'd  from  Senfation,  and  Refle- 
xion. For  Example,  Let  us  confider  the  complex/c/ef^  we  figni- 
fy  by  the  Word  Murder;  and  when  we  have  taken  it  afunder, 
and  examined  all  the  Particulars,we  fhall  find  them  to  amount  to 
a  Collection  of  fimple /^f^/x,  deriv'd  from  Reflexion,  or  Senfati- 
on, viz.  Firfl,  From  Reflexion  on  the  Operations  of  our  own 
Minds,  we  have  the  Ideas  of  Willing,  Confidcring,Purporing,be- 
fore  hand,  Malice,  or  wifliing  ill  toanother;  and  alfoof  Life,  or 
Perception,  and  Self-Motion.  Secondly,  From  Senfation,  we 
have  the  Collection  of  thofe  fimple,  fenfible  Ideas,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  a  Man,  and  of  fome  AOion,  whereby  we  put  an 
End  to  Perception  and  Motion  in  the  Man;  all  which  fiinple 
Ideas,  are  comprehended  iji  the  Word  Murder.  This  Collecti- 
on 
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on  of  fimple  Ideas,  being  found  by  mc  to  agree,  or  difagrec 
with  the  Efrecm  of  the  Country  1  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be 
held  by  moft  Men  there,  worthy  Praile,  or  Blame,  I  call  the  Ac- 
tion virtuous,  or  vicious:  If  I  have  the  Will  of  a  fupreme,  in- 
vifible  Law-maker  for  my  Rule;  then,  as  I  fuppofed  the  Aftion 
commanded,  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  call  it  Good,  or  Evil,  Sin, 
or  Duty :  And,if  I  compare  it  to  the  Civil  Law,  the  Rule  made  by 
the  Legiflative  Power  of  the  Country,  I  call  it  lawful,  or  unlaw- 
ful, a  Crime,  or  no  Crime.  So  that,  whcncefoever  we  take  the 
Hule  of  Moral  Actions,  or  by  what  Standard  foever  we  frame  in 
our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Virtues,  or  Vices,  they  confifl:  only,  and 
are^made  up  of  Colleftions,  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  we  originally 
received  from  Senfe, or  Reflexion,  and  their  Rectitude, or  Obli- 
quity confirts  in  the  Agreement,  or  Difagreement,  with  thofe 
Patterns  prefcribed  by  fome  Law\ 

§.  1 5.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  AB'ims,  we  muH:  take 
notice  of  them  under  this  two-fold  Confidcration.  F/Vy?,  As 
they  are  in  themfelves  each  made  up  of  fuch  a  Collection  of  fim- 
ple Ideas.  Thus  Drunkennefs ,ox  Z^)/.'?;^,  fignify  fuch  or  fuch  a  Col- 
leflion  of  fimple  Ideas ^  which  I  call  Mixed  Modes:  And  in  this 
Senfe  they  are  as  much pofitive^ahfolute  Ideas,a.s  the  Drinking  of 
a  Horfe,  or  Speaking  of  a  Parrot.  Secondly, Owr  A61:ions  are  con- 
fidercdas  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and  in  this  refpeft,  they  are 
Relative,  it  being  their  Conformity  to,  or  Difagreement  with 
fome  Rule,  that  makes  them  to  be  regular,  or  irregular,  good,  or 
bad :  And  fo,  as  far  as  they  are  compared  with  a  Rule,  and 
thereupon  denominated,  they  come  under  Relation.  Thus  the 
challenging  and  fighting  with  a  Man,  as  it  is  a  certain,  pofitive 
Mode,  or  particular  Sort  of  A6lion,  by  particular  Ideas,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  others,  is  called  Duelling:  AVhich,  when  con- 
fidered  in  relation  to  the  Law  of  God,  will  deferve  the  Name, 
Sin;  to  the  Lawof Fafhion,  in  fome  Countries,  Valour  and 
Virtue;  and  to  the  municipal  Laws  of  fome  Governments,  a  ca- 
pital Crime.  In  this  Cafe, when  the  pofitive  Mode  has  one  Name, 
and  another  Name,  as  it  rtands  in  relation  to  the  Law,  the  Di- 
ftinciion  may  as  eafily  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  Subftances,  where 

one 
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one  Name,  v.  g.  Man  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Thing ;  another,  v.g. 

Father,  to  fignify  the  Relation. 
$.16.  But,  becaufe,  very  frequently  the  pofi-    c^^^  Deaomi- 

tive  I:^ea  of  the  Action,  and  its  moral  Relation,     ?iatIo7:s  ofJc- 

are  comprehended  together  under  one  Name,  ttonsoftenmlf- 
and  the  fame  Word  madeufeofto  exprefsboth 
the  Mode,  or  Aflion,  and  its  moral  Rectitude,  or  Obiiquity ; 
therefore  the  Relation  itfelf  is  lefs  taken  notice  of,  and  there  is 
often  no  D'ij}m6iim  made  between  the  Poftiveldea  of  the 
AAion,  and  the  Reference  it  has  to  a  Rule.  By  which  Confufion 
of  thefe  two  diftin6t  Confiderations,  under  one  Term,  thofe  who 
yield  too  eafily  to  the  Impreflions  of  Sounds,  and  are  forward 
to  take  Names  for  Things,  are  oft'.n  mifled  in  their  Judgment 
of  Actions.  Thus  the  taking  from  another  what  is  his,  with- 
out his  Knowledge,  or  Allowance,  is  properly  adled  Stealhg; 
but  that  Name,  being'  commonly  underltood  to  fignify  all  the 
moral  Pravity  of  the  Aftion,  and  to  denote  its  Contrariety  to 
the  Law,  Men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  called 
Stealing,  as  an  ill  Adtion,  difagreeing  with  the  Rule  of  Right : 
And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  Sword  from  a  Mad-man, 
to  prevent  his  doing  Mifchief,  tho'  it  be  properly  denominat- 
ed, Stealing,  as  the  Name  of  fuch  a  mixed  Mode;  yet, when  com- 
pared to  the  Law  of  God,  and  confider'd  in  its  Relation  to  that 
fuprcme  Rule,  it  is  no  Sin,  or  Tranlgreflion,  tho'  the  Name, 
Stealing,  ordinarily  carries  fuch  an  Intimation  with  it. 

$.  1 7.  And  thus  much  for  the  Relation  of  Hu-     „  ,    . 

A  fi-  T  ••  ,      ,        r        T      Ti     Relations  iH' 

man  Actions  to  a  Law,  which,  thercrore,  I  call    ?iu7nerablc. 

Moral  Relations. 

'TwouLD  make  a  Volume  to  go  over  all  Sorts  of  Relations* 
'tis  not,  therefore,  to  be  expelled,  that  I  fhould  here  mention 
them  all.  It  fuffices  to  our  prcfent  Purpofc,to  fliew  by  thefe,what 
the  Ideas  are  we  have  o/this  comprehenfive  Confideration,  call'd 
Relation:  Which  is  fo  various,  and  the  Occailons  of  it  fo  many, 
(as  many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  Things  one  to  another) 
that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  reduce  it  to  Rules,  or  under  juft  Heads. 
Thofe  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  are  fomc  of  the  mod  con- 
liderable,  and  fjch  as  m::y  (ervc  to  let  us  fee,  from  whence  we 

Vol.  L  B  b  b  get 
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get  our  Ideas  of  Relations,  and  wherein  they  ^r e  founded.  But 
before  I  quit  this  Argument,  from  what  has  been  faid,  give  me 
leave  to  obferve  ; 

^!l  Relations  ^'  ^  ^'  ^^^^'  '^"^^  '^^  '^^  evident,    that  all  Re- 

terviinate  in  lations  terminate  in,  and  are  ultimately  founded 
/!7njf/c  Ideas.  on  ihokfimple  Ideas, \\t  have  got  from  Senfation, 
or  Reflexion :  So  that  all  that  we  have  in  cur  Thoughts  our- 
felves,  (if  we  think  of  any  Thing,  or  have  any  Meaning)  or 
would  fignify  to  others,  w  hen  we  ufe  Words  Handing  for  Re- 
lations, is  nothing  but  fome  llmple  Ideas,  or  CoUeclions  of 
fimple  Ideas,  compared  one  with  another.  This  is  fomanifeft 
in  that  Sort  called  Proportional,  that  nothing  can  be  more  :  For 
when  a  Man  fays,  Honey  is  fweeter  than  Wax,  it  is  plain, 
that  his  Thoughts,  in  this  Relation,  terminate  in  this  fimple 
/i/d'^,Sweetnefs,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  reft;  tho',  where 
they  are  compounded,  or  decompounded,  the  fimple  Ideas  they 
are  made  up  of,  are,  perhaps,  feldom  taken  notice  of ;  v.  g.  when 
the  Word,  Father,  is  mentioned,  FirJ/,  there  is  meant  that  parti- 
cular Species,  or  a  colleftive  Idea,  fignified  by  the  Word  Man. 
Secondly,  Thofe  fenfible  fimple  Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Word 
Generation.  And,  Thirdly,  The  Etfe<fts  of  it,  and  all  the  fimple 
Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Word  Child.  So  the  Word  Friend,  being 
taken  for  a  Man,  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do  good  to  an- 
other, has  all  thefe  foUowii^g  Ideas,  to  the  making  of  it  up :  f/r/7, 
all  the  fimple  Ideas,  comprehended  in  the  Word  Man,  or  intel- 
ligent Being.  Secondly,  The  Idea  of  Love.  Thirdly,  The  Idea 
of  Readincfs,  or  Difpofition.  Fourthly,  The  Idea  of  x'^dion, 
which  is  any  kind  of  Thought,  or  Motion.  Fifthly,  The  Idea 
of  Good,  which  fignifies  any  Thing  that  may  advance  his  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  terminates  at  laft,  if  examined,  in  particu  lar,  fimple 
Ideas;  of  which  the  Word  Good  in  general  fignifies  any  one  ; 
but,  if  removed  from  all  fimple  Ideas  quite,  it  fignifies  nothing  at 
all.  And  thus,  alfo,  all  moral  Words  terminate  at  laft,  tho',  per- 
haps, more  remotely,  in  a  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas:  The  im- 
mediate Signification  of  relative  Words,  being  very  often  other 
fuppofed  known  Relations;  which,  if  traced  one  to  anotlier, 
ftill  end  in  fimple  Id^a/. 
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§.  19.  Sf^row^/Zy,  That  in  Relations,  we  have,      _  ,. 

for  the  moft  part,  if  not  alwa^^s,  as  clear  a  No-    narity  as  clear 

tion  of  tke  Relation  f  as  ive  have  cfthofe/imple  1'     (or  clear  a)  a 

dczs.ivheremit  is  founded.  ACTeement,  or  Dif-     '„^/''/f  "-^      'r 
'  ■'  _    ^  '         _  Relation,  as  of 

agreement,  whereon  Relation  depends,  being    //j  Foundatior.. 
Things  whereof  we  have  commonly  as  clear 
Ideas ^  as  of  an}^  other  whatfoever;  It  being  but  the  diftinguifhing 
iimple  Ideas,  or  their  Pegrees,  one  from  another, without  which 
we  could  have  no  diftinft  Knowledge  at  all.    For  if  I  have  a  clear 
Idea  of  Sweetnefs,  Light,  or  Extenfion,  I  have  too,  of  equal,  or 
more,  or  lefs,  of  eacli  of  thefe;    If  I  know  what  it  is  for  one 
Man  to  be  born  of  a  Woman,  viz.  Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is 
for  another  Man,  to  be  born  of  the  fame  Woman,  Semprottia; 
and  fo  have  as  clear  a  Notion  of  Brothers,  as  of  Births,  and,  per- 
haps, clearer.   For  if  I  believed,  that  Sempronia  digged  Titus  out 
of  the  Parfley-Bed,  (as'they  ufe  to  tell  Children)  and  thereby  be- 
came his  MCvher;  and  that  afterwards,  in  the  fame  Manner,  Ihe 
digged  Cajus  out  of  the  Parfley-Bed;   I  had  as  clear  a  Notion  of 
the  Relation  of  Brothers,  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  Skill 
of  a  Midwife:  The  Notion  that  the  fame  Woman  contributed, 
as  Mother,  equally  to  their  Births,  (tho'  I  were  ignorant,  or  mif- 
taken  in  the  manner  of  it)  being  that,  on  which  I  grounded  the 
Relation  ;    and  that  they  agreed  in  that  Circuraftance  of  Birth, 
let  it  be  what  it  will.     The  comparing  them  then,  in  their  De- 
fcent  from  the  fame  Pcrfon,  without  knowing  the  particular 
Circumflances  of  that  Defcent,  is  enough  to  found  my  Notion  of 
their  having,  or  not  having,  the  Relation  of  Brothers.     But  tho* 
the  Ideas  of  particular  Relations  are  capable  of  being   as  clear 
and  diftinftin  the  MIndsofthofe,  who  will  duly  conlider  them, 
as  thofe  of  mix'd  Modes,  and  more  determinate  than  tho  fe  of 
Subftances;  yet  the  Names  belonging  to /^f/^Z/cw,  are  often  of 
as  doubtful  and  uncertain  Signi  fication,   as  thofe  of  Subftances, 
or  mix'd  Modes,  and  much  more  than  thofe  of  fimple  Ideas; 
becaufe  relative  Words,  being   the  Marks  of  this  Comparifon, 
•which  is  made  only  by  Mens  Thoughts,  and  is  an  Idea  only  ia 
Mens  Minds,  Men  frequently   apply  them  to  different  Com- 
parifons  of  Things,  according  to  tlicir  own  Imaginations,  which 

do 
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do  not  always  correfpond  with  thofe  of  others,  ufing  the  fame 

Names. 

_,,-,.       -  §.  20.  Thirdly,  Th  at  in  thefe  I  call  Moral  Re* 

T/jc  Notion  of      .    .  , 

the  Relation  is      *^^^o«-*">  I  "^ve  a  true  Notion  of  Relation,  by 

the  fame,  nvhe-     comparing  the  Adlion  with  the  Rule,  whether 

thsr  the  Rule,       ^^^  ^ixAt  be  true,  or  falfe.  For  if  I  meafure  any 

any  Attian  ^-^         _,,,.,  , 

compared  to,  be    Thmg  by  a  Yard,  I  know,  whether  the  Thing, 

true,  cr  falfe.  I  meafure,  be  longer,  or  fhorter,  than  that  fup- 
pofed  Yard;  tlio',  perhaps,  the  Yard  1  meafure 
by,  be  not  exactly  the  Standard ;  which,  indeed,  is  another  En- 
quiry. For  tho'  the  Rule  be  erroneous,  and  I  millaken  in  it;  yet 
the  Agreement,  or  Difagreement,  obfervable  in  that  which  I 
compare  with  it,  makes  me  perceive  the  Relation.  Tho'  mea- 
Turing  by  a  wrong  Rule,  I  fhall  thereby  be  brought  to  judge  a- 
rnifs  of  its  moral  Rectitude,  becaufe  I  have  tried  it,  by  that 
which  is  not  the  true  Rulej  but  I  am  not  miftaken  in  the  Re- 
lation, which  that  Aftion  bears  to  that  Rule  I  compare  it  to, 
which  is  Agreement,  or  Difagreement. 

CHAP.     XXIX. 

Of  Clear  and  Oh/cure,    Dijlinti   and   Covifufed 
Idea  s. 

Ideas;  fome  §.  i.TT'AVING  fliewm  the  Original  of 
f fear  and  di-  |— I     ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  yj^^^  ^^ 

///;//?,  others  JL  J-  ^  ,  n       ,   , 

ohfcure  and  ^'''^1'^  feveral  Sorts;  confider'd  the 

confufed.  Difference  between  the  fimple  and  the  complex, 

and  obfervM  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided  into  thofe  of 
Modes,  Subflances  and  Relations,  all  which,  I  think,  is  nccc/lary 
to  be  done  by  any  one,  who  would  acquaint  himfclf  thorough- 
ly with  thcProgrefs,  of  the  Mind,  in  its  Apprehenfion  andKnow- 
ledge  of  Things:  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I  have  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  the  Examination  of  Ideas.  I  mud,  nevcrthelefs, 
cr^ve  Leave  to  olfer  fome  few  other  Confiderations  concerning 

them. 
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them.     The  firfl;  is,  that  fome  are  clear,  and  others  obfciire  * 
fome  diJiinSi,  and  others  confufcd. 

§.  2.  The  Perception  of  the  Mind  being  Clear  and  oh- 
moft  aptly  explained  by  Words  relating  to  the  fcure,  explaift- 
Sight,  we  fliall  beft  underfland  what  is  meant  ^^b  ^'ght. 
by  clear  and  obfcure  in  our  Ideas,  by  refledling  on  what  we  call 
clear  and  obfcure  in  the  ObjecVs  of  Sight.  Light  being  that 
which  difcovers  to  us  vilible  Objefts,  wc  give  the  Name  of  ob- 
fcure to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  Liglit  fufficicnt  to  difco- 
vcr  minutely  to  us  the  Figure  and  Colours,  which  are  obferv- 
able  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  Light,  would  be  difcernible. 
In  like  manner  our  Jiniple  Ideas  are  clear,  when  they  are  fuch, 
as  the  Objefts  themfelves,  from  whence  they  were  taken,  did, 
or  might,  in  a  well  order'd  Senfation,  or  Perception,  prefent 
them.  Whilft  the  Memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  pro- 
duce them  to  the  Mind,  whenever  it  has  Occafion  to  conflder 
them,  they  are  clear  Ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want  any 
thing  of  that  original  Exaftnefs,  or  have  loft  any  of  their  firft 
Frcfhnefs,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded,  or  tarni/hed  by  Time,  fo 
far  arc  they  obfcure.  Complex  Ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fim- 
ple  ones,  fo  they  are  clear,  when  the  Ideas  that  go  to  their  Com- 
pofition  are  clear  j  and  the  Number  and  Order  of  thofe  fimple 
Ideas,  that  arc  the  Ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  determi- 
nate and  certain. 

$.  3 .  T  H  E  Caufes  of  Obfcurily,  in  fimple  Ideas,    q^^^j-^^  ^j-^j^ 
feem  to  be  either  dull  Organs,   or  very  flight    fcurlty, 
and  tranfient  Impreffions,  made  by  the  Objc6Vs; 
or  elfe  a  Weaknefs  in  the  Memory,  not  able  to  retain  them  as 
received.   For,  to  return  again  to  vifible  Objects,  to  help  us  to 
apprehend  this  Matter  ;  if  the  Organs,  or  Faculties  of  Percep- 
tion, like  Wax  over-hardcn'd  with  Cold,  will  not  receive  the 
ImpreiTion  of  the  Seal,  from  the  ufual  Impulfc  wont  to  imprint 
it ;  or,  like  Wax  of  a  Temper  too  foft,  will  not  hold  it  well, 
when  well  imprinted ;  or  elfe,  fuppofing  the  Wax  of  a  Temper 
fit,  but  the  Seal  not  applied  with  a  fufficicnt  Force  to  make  a 
clear  ImpreiTion  :  In  any  of  thefe  Cafes,  the  Print  left  by  the 

Seal 
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Seal  will  be  ohfcure.  This,  I  fuppofe,'  needs  no  Application  to 
make  it  plainer. 

f,  4.  h.%  a  clear  Idea  is  that,  whereof  the  Mind 
Dijlinaand  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  evident  Perception,  as  it 
comujea,  what.  1  /-^i  •   o 

does  receive  from  an  outward  Object,  operat- 
ing duly  on  a  well-difpofed  Organ  ;  fo  a  difiin^l  Idea  is  that, 
wherein  the  Mind  perceives  a  Difference  from  all  other;  and 
a  confufed  Idea  is  fuch  an  one,  as  is  not  fufficiently  diffinguilh- 
able  from  another,  from  v'hich  it  ought  to  be  different. 

-, , .  ^,  fi.  ?.  If  no  Idea  be  confufed,  but  fuch  as  is  not 

Ot)jeaton,  r  j  j     ' 

fufficiently  diftinguifliable  from  another,   from 

which  it  fliould  be  different,  it  will  be  hard,  may  any  one  fay, 
to  find  any  where  a  confufed  Idea.  For  let  any  Idea  be  as  it  will, 
it  can  be  no  other  but  fuch  as  the  Mind  perceives  it  to  be ;  and 
that  very  Perception  fufficiently  diflinguifhes  it  from  all  other 
Ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  /.  e.  difterent,  without  being  per- 
ceived to  be  fo.  No  Idea,  therefore,  can  be  undiflinguifhable 
from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  different,  unlefs  you 
would  have  it  different  from  itfelf ;  For  from  all  other  it  is  evi- 
dently different, 

r    f  r      f  §•  6«  To  remove  this  Difficulty,  and  to  help 

Ideas,  /■/  in  Re-  ^^  ^°  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
ference  to  their  Confuflon  Ideas  are  at  any  Time  chargeable 
with, we  muft  confider,  that  Things,  ranked  un- 
der diflincl  Names,  arc  fuppofed  different  enough  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  that  fo  each  Sort,  by  its  peculiar  Name,  may  be  mark- 
ed, and  difcourfed  of  apart,  upon  any  Occafion  :  And  there  is 
nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  greateft  Part  of  different 
Names  are  fuppofed  to  Hand  for  different  Things.  Now,  eve- 
ry Idea  a  Man  has,  being  vifible  what  it  is,  and  diflinft  from 
all  other  Ideas  but  itfelf,  that  which  makes  it  confufed,  ia,  when 
it  is  fuch,  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  Name,  as 
that  which  it  is  exprefFcd  by ;  the  Difference  which  keeps  the 
Thoughts  (to  be  ranked  under  thofe  two  diilerent  Names)  di- 
iTmft,  and  makes  fome  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and 
fome  pf  them  to  the  other  of  thofe  Names,  being  left  out  j  and 
i     ,  fo 
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fo  the  Diftinflion,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by  thofe 
different  Names,  is  quite  loft. 

§.  7.  Th E  Defaults  ivhich  ufually  occajion  this    Defaults 
Confufion,  J  think,  are  chiefly  thefe  following  :      "'"^''^  '/'''^'     . 
Firfly  When  any  complex /<;/(f«  (for  'tis  com-     co7nplex  Ideas, 
plex  Ideas  that  are  moft  liable  to  Confufion)  is    "^fi^de  up  of  too 
made  up  of  toofmall  a  Number  o/fimple  Ideas^   ■''^^^  •'"''**  ' 
and  fuch  only  as  are  common  to  otherThings> 
whereby  the  Differences  that  make  it,  deferve  a  different  Name, 
are  left  out.     Thus  he,  that  has  zxildea  made  up  of  barely  the 
fimple  ones  of  a  Beaft  with  Spots,  has  but  a  confufed  Idea  of  a 
Leopard,  it  not  being  thereby  fufficiently  dillinguiflied  from  a 
Lynx,  and  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Beafts,  that  are  fpotted.     So 
that  fuch  an  Idea,  tho'  it  hath  the  peculiar  Name,  Leopard,  is 
not  diftinguilhable  from  thofe  defigned  by  the  Names,  Lynx, 
or  Panther,  and  may  as  well  come  under  the  Name,  Lynx,  as 
Leopard.     How  much  the  Cuftom  of  defining  of  Words  by 
general  Terms,  contributes  to  make  xht  Ideas j  we  would  exprefs 
by  them,  confufed  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  confider. 
This  is  evident,  that  confufed  Ideas  arc  fuch,  as  render  the  Ufe 
of  Words  uncertain,  and  take  away  the  Benefit  of  diftinft 
Names.     When  the  Ideas,  for  which  we  ufe  different  Terms, 
have  not  a  Difference,  anfwerable  to  their  diHinft  Names,  and 
fo  cannot  be  diffinguillied  by  them,    there  it  is  that  they  arc 
truly  confufed. 

§.   8.  Secondly f   Another  Default,   which    Secondly,  Or 
makes  our  Ideas  confufed,  is,  when,  tho'  the     '*'  V/^r''* 
Particulars,  that  make  up  any  Idea,  are  in  Num-    jgriy  together. 
ber  enow ;  yet  they  are  fo  jumbled  together, 
that  it  is  not  eafily  difcernible,  whether  it  more  belongs  to  the 
Name  that  is  given  it,  than  to  any  other.     There  is  nothing 
properer  to  make  us  conceive  this  Confufion,  than  a  Sort  of 
Piftures,  ufually  fhewn,  as  furprizing  Pieces  of  Art,  wherein 
the  Colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  Pencil,  on  the  Table  itfelf, 
mark  out  very  odd  and  unufual  Figures,  and  have  no  difcerni- 
ble Order  in  their  Pofition.     This  Draught,  thus  made  up  of 
Parts,  wherein  no  Symmetry  nor  Order  appears,  is,  in  itfelf,  no 

more 
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more  a  confufed  Thing,  than  the  Pifturc  of  a  cloudy  Sky,* 
wherein,  tho'  there  be  as  little  Order  of  Colours,  or  Figures,  to 
be  found,  yet  no  body  thinks  it  a  confufed  Pifture.  What  is  it 
then,  that  makes  it  be  thought  confufed,  fince  the  Want  ot 
Symmetry  does  not  ?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not ;  for  another 
Draught  made,  barely  in  Imitation  of  this,  could  not  be  called 
confufed.  I  anfwer,  That,  which  makes  it  be  thought  confufed, 
is,  the  applying  it  to  fome  Name,  to  which  it  does  no  more 
difcernibly  belong,  than  to  fome  other;  v,  g.  When  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  Pidlure  of  a  Man,  or  C^'far,  then  any  one,  with  Reafon, 
counts  it  confufed;  becaufe  it  is  not  difcernible,  in  that  State, 
to  belong  more  to  the  Nam.e  Man,  or  C^far,  than  to  the  Name 
Baboon,  or  Fompey;  which  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  different 
Jikas  from  thofe  fignified  by  Man,  or  C^far.  But,  when  a  cylin- 
drical Mirrour,  placed  right,  hath  reduced  thofe  irregular  Lines, 
on  the  Table,  into  their  due  Order  and  Proportion,  then  the 
Confufion  ceafcs,  and  the  Eye  prefently  fees  that  it  is  a  Man,  or 
Cafar;  \.  e.  That  it  belongs  to  thofe  Names ;  and  that  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  diAinguifhable  from  a  Baboon,  or  Ponipey;  i.  e.  from 
the  Idea;  Iignified  by  thofe  Names.  Jull  thus  it  is  with  our  IdeaSy 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  Pi6tures  of  Things.  No  one  of  thefc 
mental  Draughts,  however  the  Parts  are  put  together,  can  be 
called  confufed,  (for  they  are  plainly  difcernible  as  they  are,) 
till  it  be  ranked  under  fome  ordinary  Name,  to  which  it  cannot 
be  difcerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  fome  other 
Name,  of  an  allowed  different  Signification. 
Thirdl'  Or  §.  9.  TlvVv//);,  A  third  Defeft,  that  frequcnt- 

are  mutable^  ly  gives  the  Name  of  confufed  to  our  Utas,  is, 
anduiideter-  when  any  one  of  them  is  ttncertahi  and  imdeler- 
mined.  Thus  we  may  obferve  Men,  who,  not 
forbearing  to  ufe  the  ordinary  Words  of  their  Language,  till 
they  have  learned  tlieir  precife  Signification,  change  the  Idea 
they  make  tliis,  or  that  Term  fl:and  for,  almoft  as  often  as  they 
ufe  it.  He  that  does  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  fhould 
leave  out,  or  put  into  his  Idea  of  Churchy  or  Idolatry,  evervTime 
he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  fleady  to  any  one  precife  Com- 
bination of  Ideas f  that  makes  it  up,  is  faid  to  have  a  confufed 

Idea 
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Idea  of  Idolatry',  or  the  Church  :  Tho'  this  be  ftill  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  former,  viz.  becaufe  a  mutable  Idea  (if  we  will 
allow  it  to  be  one  Idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  Name,  rather 
than  another ;  and  fo  lofes  the  £)iftin6lion  that  diilinft  Names 
are  defign'd  for. 

§.  I  o.  By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  obferve  n  r  r 
how  much  Names,  as  fuppofed,  Ikady  Signs  of  -yjitholt  Refe- 
Things,  and  by  their  Difference  to  Hand  for,  rencetoNavics, 
and  keep  Things  diftinft,  that  in  themfelves  are  ^^^fh  conceive 
different,  are  the  Cccafim  of  dencmmatJng  Jdeas 
dijiln^y  or  confufed,  by  a  fccret  and  unobfcrved  Reference  thd 
Mind  makes,  of  its  Ideas  to  fuch  Names.  This,  perhaps,  will 
be  fuller  underftood,  after  what  I  fay  of  Words,  in  the  Third 
Book,  has  been  read  and  confider'd.  But,  without  taking  No- 
tice of  fuch  a  Reference  of  Ideas,  to  diftindl  Names,  lis  the 
Signs  of  diffmdl  Things,  it  will  be  hard  to  fay,  what  a  cmfufed. 
Idea  is.  And,  therefore,  when  a  Man  defigfts,  by  any  Name, 
a  Sort  of  Things,  or  any  one  particular  Thing,  diftinft  from  all 
others ;  the  complex  Idea  he  annexes  to  that  Name,  is  the 
more  diflinft,  the  more  particular  the  Ideas  are,  and  the  great- 
er and  more  determinate  the  Number  and  Order  of  them  is, 
whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has  of  thefe,  the  more 
has  it  ftill  of  the  perceivable  Differences,  whereby  it  is  kept  fe- 
p.iratc  and  di(lin(fl  from  all  Ideas,  belonging  to  other  Names, 
even  thofe  that  approach  neareft  to  it,  and  thereby  all  Confufi- 
on  with  them  is  avoided. 

$.  I  f.  Confusion,  making  it  a  Diff.cuky  to    Confufion  con- 

feparate  two  Things,  that  fhould  be  feparated,    '^'^'''[^I'^'^^y' 

1  T  i  <    I     /         n      '■z'^o  Ideas* 

concerns  always  two  Ideas ;   and  thole   molt, 

which  moft  approach  one  another.  Whenever,  therefore,  we 
fufpcft  uny^ldea  to  be  confufed,  we  muft  examine  what  other  it 
is  in  Danger..to  be  confounded  with,  or  which  it  cannot  eafily 
be  feparated'from ;  And  that  will  always  be  found  an  Idea,  be- 
longing to  another  Name,  and  fo  fhouid  be  a  dittcrent  Thing, 
from  which  yet  it  is  not  fufficiently  diftinft,  being  either  the 
fame  with  it,  or  making  aPart  of  it,or,at  lead,  as  properly  called 
by  that  Name,  as  the  other  it  is  ranked  under;  and  fo  keeps  not 
Vol.  I.  Ccc  that 
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that  Difference  from  that  other  Idea,  which  the  different  Names 
import. 

§.  12.  This,  I  think,  is  the  Confufioji  pro- 
Cartfes  of  Con-     pg^  to  Ideas,  which  ftill  carries  with  it  a  fecret 
Reference  to  Names.     At  leaft,  if  there  be  any 
other  Confufion  of  Ideas,  this  is  that  which  moft  of  all  diforders 
Mens  Thoughts  and  Difcourfes:  Ideas,  as  ranked  under  Names, 
being  thofe,  that  for  the  moft  Part  Men  reafon  of  within  them- 
felves,  and  always  thofe,  which  we  commune  about  with  others. 
And,  therefore,  where  there  are  fuppofed  two  different  Ideas, 
marked  by  two  different  Names,  which  are  not  as  diftinguifli- 
able,  as  the  Sounds  that  fland  for  them,  there  never  fails  to  be 
ConfiifvM:  And,  where  ^ny  Ideas  are  difiinft,  as  i\\q  Ideas  of  thofe 
two  Sounds  they  are  mark'd  by,  there  can  be  between  them 
no  Confi'.Jirjn.     The  way  to  prevent  it,  is  to  coUeft  and  unite  in- 
to one  complex  Idea,  as  precifely  as  is  poilible,  all  thofe  Ingre- 
dients, whereby  it  is  differenced  from  others  ;  and  to  them, 
fo  united,  in  a  determmate  Number,  or  Order,  apply  fteadily  the 
fame  Name.     But  this  neither  accommodating  Mens  Eafe,  or 
Vanity,  or  fervingany  Defign,  but  that  of  naked  Truth,  which 
is  not  always  the  Thing  aimed  at,  fuch  Exaftnefs  is  rather  to  be 
wifhed,  than  hoped  for.     And,  fince  the  loofe  Application  of 
Names  to  undetermined,  variable,  and  almoft  no  Ideas,  ferves 
both  to  cover  our  own  Ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and 
confound  others,  which  goes  for  Learning  and  Superiority  in 
Knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  moft  Men  fliould  ufe  it  them- 
felves,  whilll  they  complain  of  it  in  others.     Tho',  I  think,  no 
fmall  Part  of  the  Confujion,  to  be  found  in  the  Notions  of  Men, 
might  by  Care  and  Ingenuity  be  avoided,  yet  1  am  far  from  con- 
cluding it  every  where  wilful.  Some  Ideas  are  fo  complex,  and 
made  up  of  fo  many  Parts,  that  the  Memory  does  not  eafily  retain 
the  very  fame  precife  Combination  of  fimple  Ideas,  under  one 
Name;  much  lefs  are  we  able  conflantly  to  divine,  for  what  pre- 
cife, complex /</«?^,  fuch  aName  llands,in  another  Man's  Ufe  of  it. 
From  the  firft  of  thefe,  follows  Cwfufmi  in  a  Man's  own  Rea- 
fonings  and  Opinions,  within  himfelf ;  from  the  latter,  frequent 
Cwfv.fwn  in  difcourfing  and  argubg  wkh  others.     But,  having 

more 
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more  at  large  treated  of  Words,  their  Defefts  and  Abufes,  in 
the  following  Book,  I  fhall  here  fay  no  more  of  it. 

§.  1 3.  Our  Complex  Ideas,  being  made  up  of    ^^^^^^^^^  j^^^^ 
•Colleftions,  and  fo  Variety  of  fimple  ones  may    ^j^^y  ^^  dijlinii 
accordingly  be  very  clear  and  dijlinii  in  one    in  one  Part, 
Vartf  and  very  obfcure  and confufed  in  another.    ^"   ^J'/^ 
In  a  Man,  who  fpeaks  of  a  Chiliaedron,  or  a  : 

Body  of  a  thoufand  Sides,  the  Idea  of  the  Figure  may  be  veiy 
confufed,  tho'  that  of  the  Number  be  very  diiiinft  ;  fo  that,  he 
being  able  to  difcourfe,  and  demonftrate  concerning  that  Part  of 
his  complex  Idea,  which  depends  upon  the  Number  of  a  thou- 
fand, he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftinft  Idea  of  a  Chiliaedron  ; 
tho'  it  be  plain,  he  has  no  precife  Idea  of  its  Figure,  fo  as  to  di- 
ftinguifli  it  by  that,  from  one  that  has  but  999  Sides  :  The  not 
obferving  whereof,  caufes  no  fmall  Error  in  Mens  Thoughts, 
and  Confufion  in  their  Difcourfes. 

§.  1 4.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  diftinft  Idea  of  This,  ifiiot 
the  Figure  of  a  Chiliaedron,  let  him  ;for  Trial-  ^'^^'^^  <='''' fi^ 
fake  take  another  Parcel  of  the  fame  uniform  our  Arguin?s. 
Matter,  viz.  Gold,  or  Wax,  of  an  equal  Bulk, 
and  make  it  into  a  Figure  of  999  Sides  ;  he  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  able  to  diftinguidi  thefe  two  Ideas  one  from  another,  by  the 
Number  of  Sides  ;  and  reafon  and  argue  diftinflly  about  them, 
Avhilft  he  he  keeps  his  Thoughts  and  Rcafoning  to  that  Part  only 
of  thefc  Ideas,  which  is  contain'd  in  their  Numbers;  as  that  the 
Sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into  two  equal  Numbers,  and 
of  the  other  not,  <bc.  But,  when  he  goes  about  to  diftinguifli 
them  by  their  Figure,  he  will  there  be  prefently  at  a  Lois,  and 
not  be  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  Mind  two  Ideas,  one  of 
them  diftinft  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  Figure  of  thefe  two 
Pieces  of  Gold;  as  he  could,  if  the  fame  Parcels  of  Gold  were 
made  one  into  a  Cube,  the  other  a  Figure  of  five  Sides.  In  which 
incomplete  Ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impofe  on  ourfelves,  and 
\vranglcwith  others,  efpecially,  where  they  have  particular  and 
familiar  Names.  For,  being  fatisfied  in  that  Part  of  the  Idea, 
which  we  have  clear ;  and  the  Name  which  is  familiar  to  us,  be- 
ing applied  to  the  Whole,  containing  that  Part  alfo  which  is 

imperfeft 
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iinperfeft  and  obfcure;  we  are  apt  to  ufe  it  for  that  confufed 
Part,  and  draw  Dedu6lions  from  it,  in  the  obfcure  Part  of  its 
Signification,  as  confidently  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

§.  15.  Having  frequently  in  our  Mouths 
Jnj}ance  m  jj^g  Name  Eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  wc 

have  a  pofitive,  comprehenfive  Idea  of  it,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  there  Is  no  Paj  t  of  that  Duration,  which 
is  not  clearly  contain'd  in  our  Idea.  'Tis  true,  that  he  that 
thinks  fo,  may  have  a  clear  Idea  of  Duration;  he  may  alfo  have 
a  very  clear  Idea  of  a  very  great  Length  of  Duration ;  he  may 
alfo  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Compaiifon  of  that  great  one,  with 
ftill  a  greater:  But  it  not  being  poflible  for  him  to  include  in 
his  Idea  of  any  Duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole 
Extent  together  of  a  Duration,  where  he  fuppofes  no  End,  that 
part  of  his  Idea,  which  is  ftill  beyond  the  Bounds  of  that  large 
Duration,  he  reprefents  to  his  own  Thoughts,  is  very  obfcure 
and  undetermined.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  Difputes  and  Rea:- 
fonings  concerning  Eternity,  or  any  other  Infinite,  we  are  apt 
to  blunder,  and  involve  ourfelves  in  manifeft  Abfurdities. 

§.  16.  In  Matter,  we  have  no  clear  Ideas  of 
J^htfihility  of  ^^  Smallnefs  of  Parts,  much  beyond  the  fmall- 
Matter.  cor  j    1 

elt  that  occur  to  any  or  our  benlcs;  and  there- 
fore when  we  talk  of  the  Divifibility  of  Matter  in  infnitum,  the* 
we  have  clear  Ideas  of  Divifion,  and  Divifibility,  snd  have  alfo 
clear  Ideas  of  Parts  made  out  of  a  Whole  by  Divifion ;  yet  we 
have  but  very  obfcure  and  confufed  Ideas  of  Corpufcles,  or  mi- 
nute  Bodies,  fo  to  be  divided,  when,  by  former  Divifions,  they  are 
reduced  to  a  Smallnefs,  much  exceeding  the  Perception  of  any  of 
our  Senfes ;  and  fo  all  that  we  have  clear  and  difiin^t  Ideas  of,  is 
of  what  Divifion  in  general,  or  abftraftedly  is,  and  the  Relation 
of  Toiwn  and  Pars.-  But  of  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,  to  be  thus 
infinitely  divided,  after  certain  Progreflions,  I  think,  w?  have  no 
clear,  nor  difiinft  Idea  at  all.  For  I  ask  any  one,  whether  tak- 
ing the  finaliefi  Atom  of  Duft  he  ever  faw,  he  has  any  difiin£l 
Idea  (bating  Aill  the  Number,  which  concerns  not  Extenfion) 
tet'/ixt  the  100,000th,  and  the  i,ooo,ooothPartof  it?  Or  if  he 
fhinks  he  can  refine  his  Ideas  to  that  Degree,  without  lofing  Sight 
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of  them,  let  him  add  ten  Cyphers  to  each  of  thofe  Numbers. 
Such  a  Degree  of  Smallnefs  is  not  unreafonable  to  be  fuppofed, 
fince  a  Divifion  carried  on  fo  far,  brings  it  no  nearer  the  End 
of  infinite  Divifion,  than  the  firft  Divifion,  into  two  Halves,  does. 
I  muft  confefs,  for  my  Part,  I  have  no  clear,  dilVmft  Ideas  of 
the  different  Bulk,  or  Extenfion  of  thofe  Bodies,  having  but  a 
very  obfcure  one  of  either  of  them.  So  that,  I  think,  when  we 
talk  of  Divifion  of  Bodies  in  infinitum,  onr  Idea  of  their  difi:in61: 
Bulks,  which  is  the  Subject  and  Foundation  of  Divifion, 
comes,  after  a  little  Progreifion,  to  be  confounded,  and  almoft 
loft  in  Obfcurity,  For  that  Idea,  which  is  to  reprefent  only  Big- 
nefs,  muft  be  very  obfcure  and  confufed,  which  we  cannot  di- 
ftinguifti  from  one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  Number ;  fo 
that  we  have  clear,  diftinft  Ideas  we  may  fay,  of  ten  and  one, 
but  no  diftinct  Ideas  of  two  fuch  Extenfions.  'Tis  plain  from 
hence,  that,  when  we  talk  of  infinite  Divifibility  of  Body,  or  Ex- 
tenfion, our  diftin(fl,  and  clear  Ideas  are  only  of  Numbers ;  but 
the  clear,  diftin^fl  Ideas  of  Extenfion,  after  fome  Progrefs  of  Di« 
vifion,  is  quite  loft:  And  of  fuch  mmute  Parts,  we  have  no  di- 
ftindt  Ideas  at  all ;  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  Ideas  of  infinite  do, 
at  laft  to  that  of  Number  always  to  be  added ;  but  thereby  never 
amounts  to  any  diftinft  Idea  of  a«5lual,  infinite  Parts.  Wc 
have,  'tis  true,  a  clear  Idea  of  Divifion,  as  often  as  we  think 
of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a  clear  Idea  of  infinite  Parts, 
in  Matter,  than  we  have  a  clear  Idea  of  an  infinite  Number,  by 
being  able  ftill  to  add  new  Numbers  to  any  affigned  Number  wc 
have  :  Endlefs  Divifibility,  giving  us  no  more  a  clear,  and  diftinft 
Idea  of  actually  infinite  Parts,  than  endlefs  Addibility  (if  I  may 
fo  fpeak)  gives  us  a  clear,  and  diftinft  Idea  of  an  aftually  infinite 
Number.  They  both  being  only  in  a  Power  ftill  of  incrcafing 
the  Number,  be  it  akcady  as  great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what 
remains  to  be  added  (wherein  confifts  the  Infinity)  we  have  but 
an  obfcure,  imperfeft,  and  confufed  Idea;  from,  or  about,  which 
we  can  argue,  or  reafon  with  no  Certainty,  or  Clearncfs,no  more 
than  we  can  in  Arithmetic,  about  a  Number,  of  which  wc  have 
no  fuch  diftinft  Idea,  as  we  have  of  4,  or  100  ;  but  only  this  re- 
lative, obfcure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  ftill  bigger ; 

and 
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and  we  have  no  more  a  clear,  pofitive  Idea  of  it,  when  we  fay, 
or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than  400,000,000,  than  if  we 
fhould  fay,  it  is  bigger  than  40,  or  4  ;  400,000,000,  having  no 
nearer  a  Proportion  to  the  End  of  Addition,  or  Number,  than 
4.  For  he  that  adds  only  four  to  4,  and  fo  proceeds, fhall  as  foon 
come  to  the  End  of  all  Addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000, 
to  400,000,000.  And  fo  like  wife,  in  Eternity,  he  that  has  an 
Idea  of  but  four  Years,  has  as  much  a  pofitive,  compleat  Idea  of 
Eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of  400,000,000,  of  Years :  For 
what  remains  of  Eternity,  beyond  either  of  thefe  two  Numbers 
of  Years,  is  as  clear  to  the  one  as  the  other  ;  /.  e.  neither  of  them 
has  any  clear,  pofitive  Idea  of  it  at  all.  For  he  that  adds  only 
4  Years  to  4,  and  fo  on ;  /hall  as  foon  reach  Eternity,  as  he 
that  adds  400,000,000,  of  Years,  and  fo  on;  or  if  he  pleafe, 
doubles  the  Encreafe,  as  often  as  he  will :  The  remaining  Abyfs 
being  (till  as  far  beyond  the  End  of  all  thefe  Progreffions,  as  it 
is  from  the  Length  of  a  Day,  or  an  Hour.  For  nothing  finite 
bears  any  Proportion  to  infinite  ;  and,  therefore,  our /<2'i?^j-,  which 
are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  alfo  in  our  Idea  of 
Extenfion,  when  we  increafe  it  by  Addition,  as  well  as  when 
we  diminifh  it  by  Diviilon,  and  would  enlarge  our  Thoughts  to 
infinite  Space.  After  a  few  Doublings  of  thofe  Ideas  of  Exten- 
fion, which  are  the  largefl  we  are  accuftomed  to  have,  we  lofe 
the  clear,  diflinfl  Idea  of  that  Space  :  It  becomes  a  confufedly 
great  one,  with  a  Surplus  of  ftill  greater ;  about  which,  when  we 
would  argue,  or  reafon,we  fhall  always  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs ; 
confufed  Ideas,  in  our  Arguings  and  Deductions  from  that  Part 
of  them,  which  is  confufed,  always  leading  us  into  Confufion. 
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CHAP.      XXX. 

Of  Real  and  Fantajlical  Ideas. 

E  S I D  E  S  what  we  have  already    RealUc^z  ar: 
mentionM  concerning /c/ifrtx,  other    co?tforinahle  to 
Confiderations   belong   to   them,    thsir  Archc- 
in  reference  to  Things,  from  whence  they  are 
taken,  or  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent ;  and  thus, 
I  think;,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  Diftinftion ;  and  arej 

Firfl,  Either  real,  or  fantaftical.' 
Secmdly,  Adequate,  or  inadequate. 
Thirdly,  True,  or  falfe. 

Fir  ft.  By  Real  Jd^aSy  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  Foundation  in  Na* 
ture  ;  fuch  as  have  a  Conformity  with  the  real  Being  and  Exiil- 
ence  of  Things,  or  with  their  Archetypes.  Fantaftical,  or  Chi- 
merical,  I  call  fuch  as  have  no  Foundation  in  Nature,  nor  have 
any  Conformity  with  that  Reality  of  Being,  to  which  they  are  ta- 
citly referred,  as  to  their  Archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  feve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Ideas  before  m.entioned,  we  /hall  find,  that, 

§.  2.  Fir/?,  Ovs.  fimple  Ideas  are  all  real,  all 
agree  to  the  Reality  of  Things  :    Not  that  they    -S/jz/Mdea? ,  • 
are  all  of  them  the  Images,  or  Reprefentations, 
of  what  does  exift;  the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the  prima- 
ry Qiialities  of  Bodies,  hath  been  already  ihewn.  But  tho'  White- 
nefs  and  Coldnefs  are  no  more  in  Snow,  than  Pain  is ;  yet  thole 
Ideas  of  Whitenefs  and  Coldnefs,  Pain,  dr.  being  in  us  the  Ef- 
fefts  of  Powers  in  Things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker,  to 
produce  in  us  fuch  Senfations  ;  they  are  real  Ideas  in  us,  where- 
by we  diftinguifh  the  Qualities  that  are  really  in  Things  them- 
felves.     For  thefe  feveral  Appearances  being  defigned  to  be  the 
Marks,  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  diftinguifh  Things,  which 
we  have  to  do  with,  our  Ideas  do  as  well  ferve  us  to  that  Purpofe, 
and  are  as  real,  diftinguiflung  Chara£lcrs,  whether  they  be  on- 
ly conftant  Eifefts,  or  elfe  exact  Refemblances  of  fomething 

in 
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in  the  Things  thenifelves;  the  Reality  lying  in  that  fteady  Cor- 
relpondence  they  have  with  the  diftindt  Conftitutions  of  real  Be- 
ings. But,  whether  they  anfwer  to  thofe  Conftitutions,  as  to 
Caufes,  or  Patterns,  it  matters  not;  it  fuffices  that  they  are  con- 
ftantly  produced  by  them.  And  thus  our  fimple  Ji^eas  are  all 
real  and  true  ;  becaufe  they  anfwer  and  agree  to  thofe  Powers 
of  Things,  which  produce  them  in  our  Minds,  that  being  a?l 
that  is  requifite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  Fi(5lions  at  pleafure. 
For  in  fimple  Ideas,  (as  has  been  fhewn)  the  Mind  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  Operation  of  Things  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  it- 
felf  no  fimple  idea,  more  than  what  it  has  received. 

§.  3.  Tho'  the  Mind  be  wholly  pafUve,  in  rc- 
Complex  Ideas  r^^  ^^ j^^  dmpleldeas,  yet,Ithink,we  may  fay, 
arc  vclu!:tary        / .  r   •         r     a.     c  •  i        rj  t 

Combinations,      ^^  is  not  fo  m  refpect  ot  its  complex  ideas:  lo^ 

thofe  being  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas  put 
together,  and  united  under  one  general  Name;  'tis  plain  that 
the  Mind  of  Man  ufes  fome  kind  of  Liberty,  in  forming  thofe 
complex  Ideas:  Howelfe  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  one  Man's  Idea 
of  Gold,  or  Juftice^  is  different  from  another's.'  But  becaufe  he 
has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his,  fome  fimple  Idea  which  the  other 
has  not.  The  Queftion  then  is,  Which  of  thefc  are  real,  and 
which  barely  imaginary  Combinations?  What  Collections  agree 
to  the  Reality  of  Things,  and  what  not  I  And  to  this,  1  fay, 
That, 

§.  4.  Secondly,  Mixed  Modes  and  Relations 
Mixed  Modes  having  no  other  Reality  but  what  they  have  in 
W^y  con/i^  ^^^  jyj.^jg  ^^  ^  ^j^gj.g  .g  nothing  more  re- 
Jtentlaeas,  are  \     n      ,  11. 

j.gg/^  quired  to  thofe  kmd  of  Ideas,  to  make  them 

real,  but  that  they  be  fo  framed,  that  there  be 
a  Poflibility  of  exifting  conformable  to  them.  Thek  Ideas  them- 
felves,  being  Archetypes,  cannot  differ  from  their  Archetypes, 
and  ^o  cannot  be  chimerical,  unlefsany  one  will  jumble  together 
in  them  inconfiftent  Ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the 
Names  of  a  known  Language  afTigned  to  them,  by  which  he, 
that  has  them  in  his  Mind,  would  fignify  them  to  others,  fo  bare 
PofTibility  of  exifting  is  not  enough ;  they  mult  have  a  Confor- 
n:ity  to  the  ordinary  Signification  of  the  Name  that  is  given 

thcm^ 
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them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical:  As  if  a  Man 
would  give  the  Name  of  Jufticeto  xhzlldea,  which  common  Ufe 
calls  Liberality.     But  this  Fantafticalnefs  relates  more  to  Pro- 
priety of  Speech,  than  Reality  of  Ideas  .-Yoy  a  Man  to  be  undi- 
fturbcd  in  Danger,  fedately  to  confider  what  is  fitted  to  be  done, 
and  to  execute  it  (leadily,  is  a  mixed  Mode,  or  a  complex  Idea 
of  an  Aftion,  which  may  exiih    But  to  be  undifturbed  in  Dan- 
ger;, without  uhng  one's  Reafon,  or  Induftry,  is  what  is  alfo 
poilible  to  be ;  and  fo  is  as  real  an  Idea  as  the  other.     Tho'  the 
^rll  of  thefe  having  the  Name  Courage  given  to  it,  may,   in  re- 
fpedl  of  tnat  Name,  be  a  right,  or  wrong  Idea:  But  the  other, 
whilft  it  has  not  a  common  received  Name,  of  any  known 
Language,  alTigned  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any  Deformity,  be- 
ing made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing  but  itfelf. 
^.  ^.Thirdly,  Ovr  cojnplex  Ideas  ofSidifiatices 

Leins  made  all  of  rhern  in  reference  to  Things,    '^^^^^  of  Suh- 

■  n-  .1  I  •  1    3        ?     T.  JtaficesarereaL 

exilting  w'lthout  us,  and  mtended  to  be  Kepre-     ^j^^^^  ^^^    ^_ 

fentations  of  Subftances,  as  they  really  are,  are    gres  tolth  ths 
no  farther  real,  than  as  they  are  fuch  Combi-    ^[j'^^^cc  of 
-nations  of  limple  Ideasy  as  are  really  united,  and 
'co-exift  in  T  hings  without  us.     On  the  contrary,  thofe  zxcfan- 
lajiical,  which  are  made  up  of  fuch  Colle£lions  of  fimple  Ideas ^ 
as  were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together  in  any 
Subftance ;  z\  g.  a  rational  Creature,   confiding  of  a  Horfe's 
Head,  joined  to  a  Body  of  human  Shape,  or  fuch  as  the  Cen- 
taurs are  defcribed:  Or,  a  Body  yellow,  very  malleable,  fufible^ 
and  fixed;   but  lighter  than  common  Water:   Or,  an  uniform, 
unorganized  Body,  confifting,  as  to  Senfe,  all  of  fimilar  Parts, 
with  Perception  and  voluntary  Motion  joined  to  it.     Whether 
fuch  Subftances  as  thefe  can  poffibly  exift,  or  no,  'tis  probable 
we  do  not  know:  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe  Ideas  of  Sub- 
fiances,  being  made  conformable  to  no  Pattern  exifting,  that  we 
know,  and  confiding  of  fuch  CoUeftions  of  Ideas,  as  no  Sub- 
dance  ever  diewed  us  united  togetlier,  they  ought  to  pafs  with 
us  for  barely  imaginary:    But  much  more  are  thofe  complex 
Ideas  fo,  which  contain  in  them  any  Inconfidency,  or  Conira- 
diflion  of  their  Parts. 

Vol.  I.  Ddd  CHAP. 
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C  H  x^  P.     XXXI. 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

AdequateUt^%     ^'  ' '  /^^  °"^  rezWeas,  feme  are  adequate, 
are  fuch  as  \^B  and  fome  are  inadequate.  Thofe  I 

perfectly  re-  I  call  adequate^  which  perfeftly 

A-^het-t  ^"^        reprefent  thofe  Archetypes,  which  the  IMindfup- 

pofes  them  taken  from ;  which  it  intends  them 
to  Hand  for,  and  to  which  it  refers  them,  hwdequate  Ideas  are 
fuch,  which  are  but  a  partial,  or  incomplete  Reprefentation  of 
thofe  Archetj^es,  to  which  they  are  referred.  Upon  which  ac- 
count it  is  plain, 

§.  2.  Firjl,  That  all  ourjimple  Ideas  are  ade- 
Simple  Ideas  ..^^^^ .  Becaufe  being  nothing  but  the  EfFeas  of 
all  adequate.         ^        .     ^  .     J^  .  ^      ,        ,        ,  .      j 

certam  Powers  m  Things,  htted  and  ordamed 

by  God  to  produce  fuch  Senfations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be 
correfpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe  Powers:  And  we  are  fure 
they  agree  to  the  Reality  of  Things.  For,  if  Sugar  produce  in 
us  the  Ideas,  which  we  call  Whitenefs  and  Sweetnefs,  we  are  fure 
there  is  a  Power  in  Sugar  to  produce  thofe  Ideas  in  our  Minds, 
or  elfe  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.  And  fo  each 
Senfation  anfwering  the  Power,  that  operates  on  any  of  our  Sens- 
es, the  Idea  fo  produced  is  a  real  Idea,  (and  not  a  Fiftion  of  the 
Mind,  which  has  no  Power  to  produce  any  ^invplc  Idea ;)  and 
cannot  but  be  adequate,  fince  it  ought  only  to  anfwer  that  Pow- 
er :  And  fo  all  fimple  Ideas  are  adequate.  'Tis  true,  the  Things 
producing  in  us  thefe  fimple  Ideas,  are  but  few  of  them  denomi- 
nated by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  Caufes  of  them ;  but  as  if 
thofe  Ideas  were  real  Beings  in  them.  For,  tho'  Fire  be  called 
painful  to  the  Touch,  whereby  is  fignified  the  Power  of  produ- 
cing in  us  the  Idea  of  Pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  alfo  Light 
and  Hot ;  as  if  Light  and  Heat  were  really  fomething  in  the  Fire, 
more  than  a  Power  to  excite  thefe  Ideas  in  us  ;  and  therefore 
iire  called  Qualities  in,  or  of  the  Fire.     But  thefe  being  nothing, 

in 
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in  truth,  but  Powers  to  excite  fuch  Ideas  in  us,  I  mufl,  in  that 
Senfe,  be  underllood,  when  I  fpeak  of  fecondary  Qualities^  as 
being  in  Things;  or  of  their  Ideas,  as  being  in  the  Objefts  that 
excite  them  in  us.  Such  ways  of  fpeaktng,  tho'  accommodat- 
ed to  die  vulgar  Notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well 
underftood ;  yet  truly  fignify  nothing,  but  thofe  Powers  which 
are  in  Things,  to  excite  certain  Senfatjons,  or  Ideas  in  us.  Since, 
were  there  no  fit  Organs,  to  receive  the  Impreffions  Fire  makes 
on  the  Sight  and  Touch,  nor  a  Mind  joined  to  thofe  Organs,  to 
receive  the  Ideas  of  Light  and  Heat,  by  thofe  Impreffions  from 
the  Fire,  or  the  Sun,  there  would  yet  be  no  more  Light,  or 
Heat  in  the  World,  than  there  would  be  Pain,  if  there  were  no 
fenfible  Creature  to  feel  it,  tho'  the  Sun  fliould  continue  juft  as 
it  is  now,  and  Mount  Mtna  flame  higher  than  ever  it  did.  So- 
lidity and  Extenfion,  and  the  Termination  of  it,  Figure,  with 
Motion  and  Rell,  whereof  we  have  the  Ideas ^  would  be  really 
in  the  World,  as  the^^  are,  whether  there  were  any  fenfible  Being 
to  perceive  them,  or  no:  And,  therefore,  thofe  we  have  Reafon 
to  look  on  thofe  as  the  real  Modifications  of  Matter,  and  fuch  as 
are  the  exciting  Caufes  of  all  our  various  Senfations  from  Bodies, 
But  this  being  an  Enquiry  not  belonging  to  this  Place,  I  fiiall 
enter  no  farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  fhew,  what  complex 
Ideas  are  adequate,  and  what  not. 

i.  i.  Secondly,  OvR  cotiiplex  Ideas  of  Modes.     ,,  , 
bemg  voluntary  Coheaions  of  limple  Ideas,    aduquatc 
which  the  Mind  puts  together,  without  reference 
to  any  real  Archetypes,  or  (landing Patterns,  exifiing  any  where, 
are,  and  cannot  but  be,  adequate  Ideas:  Becaufe,  they  not  being 
intended  for  Copies  of  Things  really  exifting,  but  for  Arche- 
types made  by  the  Mind,  to  rank  and  denominate  Things  by, 
cannot  want  any  Thing  ;  they  having  each  of  them  that  Com- 
bination of  Ideas,  and  thereby  that  Perfcftion,  which  the  Mind 
intended  they  fhould:  So  that  the  Mind  acquiefces  in  them,  and 
can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus,  by  having  the  Idea  of  a  Figure, 
whh  three  Side§,  meeting  at  three  Angles,  I  have  a  complete 
Idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  elfe  to  make  it  perfefl.  That  the 
Mind  is  fatisfied  with  thcPcrfedtion  of  tliis  its/./c-^/is  plain, in  ih.".: 
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it  does  not  conceive  that  any  Underftanding  hath,  or  can  have  a. 
more  complete,  or  perfecl  Idea,  of  that  Thing  it  fignifies  by  tHe 
Word  Triangle,  fuppofing  it  to  exift,  than  itfelf  has  in  that  com- 
plex Idea  of  three  Sides  and  three  Angles ;  in  which  is  contain-r 
ed  all  that  is,  or  can  he  eflential  to  it,  or  neceflary  to  complete 
it,  wherever,  or  however  it  exifts.  But,  in  our  Ideas  of  Sub' 
fiances f  it  is  otherwife.  For  there,  defiring  to  copy  Things  as 
they  really  do  exift,  and  to  reprefent  to  onrfelves  that  Conftitu- 
tion,  on  which  all  their  Properties  depend,  we  perceive  our- 
Ideas  attain  not  that  Perfection  we  intend:  We  find  they  ftill 
want  fomething  we  fhould  be  glad  were  in  them ;  and  fo  aro 
all  inadequate.  But  mixed  Modes,  and  Relations,  being  Archer 
types  without  Patterns,  and  fo,  having  nothing  to  reprefent  but 
themfelves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every  thing  being  fo  to  it-» 
felf.  He,  that  at  firft:  put  together  the  Idea  of  Danger,  perceiv- 
ed Abfcnce  of  Diforder  from  Fear,  fedate  Confideration  of  what 
was  juftly  to  be  done,  and  executing  of  that,  without  Difturb- 
ance,  or  being  deterred  by  the  Danger  cf  it,  had  certainly  in 
his  Mind  that  complex  Idea,  made  up  of  that  Combination,  and 
intending  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  what  it  is,  nor  to  have  in  it 
any  other  fimple  Ideas,  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  alfo  but  be 
an  adequate  Idea:  And  laying  this  up  in  his  Memoiy,  with  the 
Name  Courage  annexed  to  it,  to  fignify  it  to  others,  and  deno- 
minate from  thence  any  A6lion  he  (hould  obferve  to  agree  with 
it,  had  thereby  a  Standard  to  meafure  and  denominate  A(rtions 
by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.  This  Idea,  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for 
a  Pattern,  muft;  neccflarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to  no? 
thing  elfe  but  itfelf,  nor  made  by  any  other  Original,  but 
the  Good-liking  and  Will  of  him  that  firft  made  this  Combi- 
nation. 

,^  ,      .  5.  4.  Indeed,  another  coming  after,  and  in 

Modes,  tnre.       ^        \-   .       ,         •       r         ,  .     ,,     ,,,      ,  r 
ference  to  fet-      Converlation  learning  rrom  hmi  the  VV  ord  Lou- 

tied  Nci?nes,  rrt^^,may  make  an  Idea,  to  which  he  gives  that 
^naybeinadc-  ^^^^  Courage,  different  from  what  the  fii-ft 
x4.uthor  applied  it  to,  and  has  ip  his  Mind,  when 
he  ufes  it.  And  in  this  Cafe,  if  h^  defigns  that  his  Idea  in  Think- 
ing (hould  ^e  conformable  to  the  other's  Idea,  as. the  Name  he 

ufes 
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ufes  in  Speaking  is  conformable  in  Sound  to  his,  from  -whom 
he  learned  it,  his  /'^d'^  may  be  very  wrong,  and  inadequate:  Be-' 
caufe  in  this  Cafe,  making  the  other  Man's  Idea  the  Pattern  of 
his  Idea  in  Thinking,  as  the  other  Man's  Word,  or  Sound,  is 
the  Pattern  of  his  in  Speaking,  his  Idea  is  fo  far  defe6i:ive  and 
Inadequate,  as  it  is  diftant  from  the  Archetype  arni  Pattern  he 
refers  it  to,  and  intends  to  exprefs  and  fignify  by'theName  he 
ufes  for  it ;  ^vhich  Name  he  would  have  to  be  a  Sign  of  the 
other  Man's  Idea,{x.o  which,  in  its  proper  life,  it  is  primarily  an- 
nexed) and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it :  To  which,  if  his  own 
does  not  exactly  correfpond,  it  is  faulty  and  inadequate. 

§.  5.  Therefore  thefe  complex  Ideas  of  Modes,  when  they 
are  referred  by  the  Mind,  and  intended  to  correfpond  to  the 
Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  feme  other  intelligent  Being,  exprefled  by 
the  Names  we  apply  to  them,  they  may  be  very  deficient, 
wrong,  and  inadequate,  becaufe  they  agree  not  to  that,  which 
the  Mind  defign^  to  be  their  Archetype  and  Pattern  :  In  which 
refpeft  only,  any  Idea  of  Modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfedl,  or  in- 
adequate. And  on  this  account,  our  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  are 
the  moft  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other ;  but  this  refers  more 
to  proper  Speaking,  than  Knowing  right. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  What  Ideas  we  have  (f  Suh-    j^^^^  ofSrih- 
Jiances,  I  have  above  fliewn :  Now,  thofe  Ideas    J}a7/ces,  as  re- 
have  in  the  IMind  a  double  Reference:  i .  Some-    /-'''V  to  real 
times  they  are  referred  to  a  fuppofed,  real  Ef-    J/eqnate.  ^° 
fence  of  each  Species  of  Things.     1.  Some- 
times they  are  only  defign'd  to  be  Pifturcs  and  Rcprefentations, 
in  the  Mind,  of  Things  that  do  exift,  by  Ideas  of  thofe  Quali- 
ties that  are  difcoverable  in  them.     In  both  which  ways,  thefe 
Copies  of  thofe  Originals  and  Archetypes,  are  imperfect  and 
inadequate. 

Firjf,  It  is  ufual  for  Men  to  make  the  Names  of  Subftances 
ftand  for  Things,  as  fuppofed  to  have  certain  real  EfTences, 
•whereby  they  are  of  this,  or  that  Species  :  And  Names  ftand- 
ing  for  nothing  but  the  Ideas  that  are  in  Men's  Minds,  they  muft 
confequcntly  refer  their  Ideas  to'  fuch  real  EfTences,  as  to  their 
Archetypes.     That  Men  (efpecrally  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up 

in 
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in  the  Learning  taught  in  this  Part  of  the  World)  do  fuppofe 
certain  fpecific  Eflences  of  Subftances,  which  each  Individual^  in 
its  fcveral  Kinds,  is  made  conformable  to,  and  partakes  of,  is  {o 
far  from  needing  Proof,  that  it  will  be  thought  Ilrange,  if  any 
one  fhould  do  otherwife.  And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the 
fpecific  Names  they  rank  particular  Subftances  under,  to  Things, 
as  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  fpecific,  real  Eflences.  Who  is  there 
almoft,  who  would  not  take  it  amifs,  if  it  fhould  be  doubted, 
whether  he  called  himfelf  Man,  with  any  other  Meaning,  than 
as  having  the  real  Eflence  of  a  Man?  And  yet,  if  you  demand, 
what  thofe  real  Effcnces  are,  'tis  plain  Men  are  ignorant,  and 
Icnow  tliem  not.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Ideas  they 
have  in  their  Minds,  being  referred  to  real  Eflences,  as  to  Arche- 
types which  are  unknown,  muft  be  fo  far  from  being  adequate^ 
that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  Reprefentation  of  them 
at  all.  The  complex  Ideas  we  have  of  Subftances,  are,  as  it 
has  been  fliewn,  certain  Colle£lions  of  Ample  Ideas ,  that  have 
been  obferved,  or  fuppofed  conftantly  to  exift  together.  But 
fuch  a  complex  Idea  cannot  be  the  real  Eflence  of  any  Sub- 
ftance;  for  then  the  Properties  we  difcover  in  that  Body,  would 
depend  on  that  complex  Ideuy  and  be  deducible  from  it,  and 
their  nccefl!ary  Connexion  with  it  be  known  ;  as  all  Properties 
of  a  Triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  difcoverable, 
are  deducible  from  the  complex  Idea  of  three  Lines,  including 
a  Space.  But  it  is  plain,  that  in  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftances, are  not  contained  fuch  Ideas,  on  which  all  the  other 
Qualities,  that  are  to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.  The  com- 
mon Idea  Men  have  of  Irorij  is  a  Body  of  a  certain  Colour, 
AVeight,  and  Hardnefs  ;  and  a  Property  that  they  look  on,  as 
belonging  to  it,  is  Malleablenefs.  But  yet  this  Property  has  no 
neceflary  Connexion  with  that  complex  Idea^  or  any  Part  of  it: 
And  there  is  no  more  Reafon  to  think,  that  Malleablenefs  de- 
pends on  that  Colour,  Weight,  and  Hardnefs,  than  that  That 
.Colour,  or  that  Weight,  depends  on  its  Malleablenefs.  And 
yet,  tho'  we  know  nothing  of  thcfe  real  Eflences,  there  is 
nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  Men  fliould  attribute  the 
.Sorts  of  Things  to  fuch  Eflences.     The  particular  Parcel  of 

*  "Matter, 
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Matter,  which  makes  the  Ring  I  have  on  my  Finger,  is  for- 
wardly,  by  moft  Men,  fuppoled  to  have  a  real  EfTence,  where- 
by it  is  Gold;  and  from  whence  thofe  Qii^Uties  flow,  which  I 
lind  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  Colour,  Weight,  Hardnefs,  Fufi- 
bility,  Fixednefs,  and  Change  of  Colour,  upon  a  flight  Touch  of 
Mercury,  ec.     This  Eflence,  from  which  all  thefe  Properties 
flow,  when  I  enquire  into  it,  and  fearch  after  it,  I  plainly  per- 
ceive I  cannot  difcover ;  the  fartheft  I  can  go,  is  only  to  prefume, 
that  it  being  nothing  but  Body,  its  real  EfTence,  or  internal  Con* 
ftitution,  on  which  thcfe  Qualities  depend,  can  be  nothing  but 
the  Figure,  Size,  and  Connexion  of  its  folid  Parts  ;  of  neither  of 
which,  having  any  diflinfl  Perception  at  all,  I  can  have  no  Idea 
of  its  Eflence,  which  is  the  Caufe  that  it  has  that  particular, 
ihining  Yellownefs,  a  greater  Weight  than  any  thing  I  know,  of 
the  fame  Bulk,  and  a  Fitnefs  to  have  its  Colour  changed  by  the 
Touch  of  Qiiickfilver.  If  any  one  will  fay,  that  the  real  Eflence, 
and  internal  Conftitution,  on  which  thefe  Properties  depend,  is 
not  the  Figure,  Size,  and  Arrangement,  or  Connexion,  of  its 
folid  Parts,  but  fomething  elfc,  call'd  its  particular /on;:;  lam 
farther  from  having  any  Idea  of  its  real  EfTence,  than  I  was  be- 
fore ;  for  I  have  an  Idea  of  Figure,  Size,  and  Situation  of  folid 
Parts  in  general,  tho'  I  have  none  of  the  p:^rticular  Figure,  Size, 
or  putting  together  of  Parts,  whereby  the  Qualities  above  men- 
tioned are  produced  ;  which  Qualities  I  find  in  that  particular 
Parcel  of  Matter,  that  is  on  my  Finger,  and  not  in  another 
Parcel  of  Matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  Pen  I  write  with.     But 
when  I  am  told,  that  fomething,  befides  the  Figure,  Size,  and 
Poflure  of  the  folid  Parts  of  that  Body,  is  its  EfTence,  fomething 
called,  fub/ia7itial  Fcrtn;  of  that,  I  confefs,  I  have  no  Idea  at  all, 
but  only  of  the  Sound,  Form;  which  is  far  enough  from  an  Idea 
of  its  real  EfTence,  or  Conftitution.     The  like  Ignorance,  as  I 
have  of  the  real  EfTence  of  this  particular  Subflance,  I  have  alfb 
of  the  real  EfTence  of  all  other  natural  ones  :  Of  which  EfTences, 
I  confefs,  I  have  no  diflinft  Ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofe 
others,  when  they  examine  their  own  Knowledge,  will  find  in 
themfclvcs,  in  this  one  Point,  the  fame  fort  of  Ignorance. 

§.  7.  Now  then,  when  Men  apply  to  this  particular  Parcel  of 
flatter  on  my  Finger,  a  general  Name,  akeady  in  Ufe,  and  de- 
nominate 
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nominate  it  Gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  under- 
ftood  to  give  it  that  Name,  as  belonging  to  a  particular  Species 
of  Bodies,  having  a  real,  internal  EiTence ;  by  having  of  which 
Ellence,  this  particular  Subftance  comes  to  be  of  that  Species, 
and  to  be  called  by  that  Name  I  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is  plain  it  is, 
the  Name,  by  which  Things  are  marked,  as  having  that  EfFence, 
mull  be  referred  primarily  to  that  Eflence  ;  and  confequently 
the  Idea,  to  which  that  Name  is  given,  mufl  be  referred  alfo  to 
that  Eflence,  and  be  intended  to  reprefent  it.  Which  Eflence, 
fince  they,  who  fo  ufe  the  Names,  know  not,  their  Ideas  of  Sub - 
jiunces  mufl  be  all  Inadequate  in  that  refpeft,  as  not  contain- 
ing in  them  that  real  Eflence,  which  the  Daind  intends  they 
ihould. 

,,    ,   fc.r  §•  2'  Secondly,  Tnos^  who,  negleding  that 

fiances  as  Col-    nfclefs  Suppofition  of  unknown,  real  Eflencea, 
leBions  of  their    whereby  they  are  diftinguiflied,  endeavour  to 

illialltles,   are  ^^^  Subftances  that  exifl  in  the  World, 

ail  t?i adequate.         ^^  ,  ' 

by  putting  together  the  Ideas  of  thofe  fenfible 

Qualities,  which  are  found  co-exifting  in  them,  tho'  they  come 
much  nearer  a  Likenefs  of  them,  than  thofe,  who  imagine  they 
know  not  what,  real^  fpccific  Efl^ences ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at 
perfe<fHy  adequate  Ideas  of  thofe  Subftances,  they  would  thus 
copy  into  their  Minds  ;  nor  do  thofe  Copies  exaftly  and  fully 
contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  Archetypes.     Becaufe 
thofe  Qiialities,  and  Powers  of  Subftances,  whereof  we  make 
their  complex  Ideas,  are  fo  many  and  various,  that  no  Man's 
complex  Idea  contains  them  all.     That  our  abflraft  Ideas  of 
Subftances  do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  Hm^Xe  Ideas,  that  are 
united  in  the  Thin^  themfelves,  is  evident,  in  that  Men  do  rare- 
ly put  into  their  complex  Idea  of  any  Subftance,  all  the  Ample 
Ideas  they  do  know  to  cxift  in  it :    Becaufe,  endeavouring  to 
make  the  Signification  of  their  fpecific  Names  as  clear  and  as, 
'little  cumberfom  as  they  can,  they  make  their  fpecific  Ideas 
of  the  Sorts  of  Subftances,  for  the  moft  Part,  of  a  few  of  thofe 
limple  Ideas,  which  are  to  be  found  in  them ;  But  thefe,  having 
no  original  Precedency,  or  Right  to  be  put  in,  and  make  the 
fpecific  Idea,  more  than  others  that  are  left  out,  'tis  plain,  that 

both 
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both  thefe  Ways,  our  Ideas  of  Sub/iances  are  deficient  and  inade- 
quatc:  The  fimple  Ideas ^  whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones 
of  Subftances,  are  all  of  them  (bating  only  the  Figure  and  Bulk 
of  fome  Sorts)  Powers,  which  being  Relations  to  other  Subftan- 
ces,  we  can  never  be  fure  that  we  know  all  the  Powers  that  are 
in  any  one  Body,  till  we  have  tried  what  Changes  it  is  fitted  to 
give  to,  or  receive,  from  other  Subftances,  in  their  fevcral  Ways 
of  Application :  Which  being  impoffible  to  be  tried  upon  any 
one  Body,  much  lefs  upon  all,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  have 
adequate  Ideas  of  any  Subftance,  made  up  of  a  Colleftion  of  all 
its  Properties. 

§.  9.  Whosoever  firlT:  light  on  a  Parcel  of  that  Sort  of  Sub- 
fiance,  we  denote  by  the  Word  Gold,  could  not  rationally  take 
the  Bulk  and  Figure  he  obfervcd  in  that  Lump,  to  depend  on 
its  real  EfTence,  or  internal  Conftitution.  Therefore,  thofc  ne- 
ver went  into  his  Idea  of  that  Species  of  Body ;  but  its  peculiar 
Colour,  perhaps,  and  Weight,  were  the  fiiflhe  ablkafted  from 
it,  to  make  the  complex  Idea  of  that  Species.  Which  both  are 
but  Powers  ;  the  one  to  affecl  our  Eyes  after  fuch  a  Manner, 
and  to  produce  in  us  that  Idea  we  call  Yellow ;  and  the  other  to 
force  upwards  any  other  Body  of  equal  Bulk,  they  being  put 
into  a  Pair  of  equal  Scales,  one  againfl:  another.  Another,  per- 
haps, added  to  thefe,  the  Ideas  of  Fufibility  and  Fixedncfs,  two 
other  paffive  Powers,  in  relation  to  the  Operation  of  Fire  upon 
it ;  another,  its  Du6lility  and  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia,  two  other 
Powers,  relating  to  the  Operation  of  other  Bodies,  in  changing 
its  outward  Figure,  or  Separation  of  it  into  infcnfible  Parib. 
Thefe,  or  part  of  thefe,  put  together,  ufually  make  the  complex 
Idea  in  Mens  Minds,  of  that  Sort  of  Body  we  call  Gold. 

§.  ID.  But  no  one,  who  hath  confider'd  the  Properties  of 
Bodies  in  general,  or  this  Sort  in  particular,  can  doubt,  that 
this  called  Gold,  has  infinite  other  Properties,  not  contained  in 
that  complex  Idea.  Some,  who  have  examined  this  Species 
more  accurately,  could,  I  believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many 
Properties  in  Gold^  all  of  them  as  infcparablc  from  its  internal 
Conflitution,  as  its  Colour,  or  Weight :  And,-"tis  probable,  if  any 
one  knew  all  the  Properties,  that  are  by  divers  Men  known 
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of  this  Metal,  there  would  an  hundred  times  as  many  Ideas  go 
to  the  complex  Idea  oiCold,  as  any  one  Man  yet  has  in  his  :  And 
yet,  perhaps,  that  not  be  the  thoufandth  Part  of  what  is  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  it.  The  Changes,  which  that  one  Body  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive, and  make  in  other  Bodies,  upon  a  due  Application,  ex- 
ceeding far,  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  fo  much  a  Paradox  to  any  one, 
who  will  but  confider  how  far  Men  are  yet  from  knowing  all 
the  Properties  of  that  one,  no  very  compound  Figure,  a  Trian- 
gle; tho'  it  be  no  fmall  Number,  that  are  already  by  Mathema- 
ticians difcovered  of  it. 

§.  1 1  .So  that  all  our  complex  Ideas  o^ Suhfla-n- 
eas  oj  ^'-  '  ^^  ces  are  imperfeft  and  inadequate.  Which  would 
UEl'ions  of  their  be  fo  alfo  in  Mathematical  Figures,  if  we  were 
Qualities,  are  jq  j^^^g  q^-  complex  Ideas  of  them,  only  by  col- 
a  tna  q  .  jg^-j^g  j.|^gjj.  Properties  in  Reference  to  other 
Figures.  How  uncertain  and  imperfect  would  guv  Ideas  be  of 
an  Ellipfis,  if  we  had  no  other  Idea  of  it,  but  fome  few  of  its 
Properties  ?  Whereas,  having  in  our  plain /^/i?^  the  whole  Eflence 
of  that  Figure,  we  from  thence  difcover  thofe  Properties,  and 
demonflratively  fee  how  they  flow,  and  are  infeparable  from  it. 

§.  I  2.  Thus  the  Mind  has  three  Sorts  of  ab- 
S'mpU  Ideas        ftraft  Ideasj  or  nominal  EfTences. 

s^TVJtcc,  Flrft,  Simple  Ideas,  which  are  U-vttx,  or  Cn- 

adequate.  •'  '  _  ' 

pies;  but  yet  certainly  adequate.  Becaufe,  be- 
ing Intended  to  exprefs  nothing  but  the  Power  in  Things  to  pro- 
duce in  the  Mind  fuch  a  Senfation,  that  Senfation,whcn  it  is  pro- 
duced, cannot  but  be  the  Effe£l:  of  that  Power.  So  the  Paper  I 
write  on,  having  the  Power,  in  the  Light,  (I  Ipeak  according  to 
the  common  Notion  of  Light,)  to  produce  in  me  the  Senfation, 
which  I  call  White,  it  cannot  but  be  the  Effect  of  fuch  a  Power, 
in  fomething  without  the  Mind ;  fince  the  Mind  has  not  the 
Power  to  produce  any  inch  Idea  in  itfelf,  and  being  meant  for 
nothing  elfe,  but  theEffedl  of  fuch  a  Power,  that  fimplc  Idea  is 
real  and  adequate:  The  Senfation  of  White,  in  my  Mind,  being 
the  Effeft  of  that  Power,  which  is  in  the  Paper  to  produce  it,  is 

perfectly 
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perfeclly  adequate  to  that  Power;  or  elfe,  that  Power  would 
produce  a  different  Idea. 

§.13.  Secondly,  The  complex  Ideas  of  Sub-  l^cas  of  Sui- 
fiances  are  E^ypes,  or  Copies  too  ;  but  not  per-  ftafices  are 
itt\  ones,  nor  adequate:  Which  is  veiy  evi-  ^,^^^^ 
dent  to  the  Mind,  in  that  it  plainly  perceives, 
that,  whatever  Colle<flion  of  fimplc  Ideas  it  makes  of  any  Sub- 
fiance  that  exifts,  it  cannot  be  fure,  that  it  exactly  anfwers  all 
that  are  in  that  Subftance  :  Since,  not  having  tried  all  the  Ope- 
rations, of  all  other  Subflances  upon  it,  and  found  all  the  Alte- 
rations it  would  receive  from,  or  caufc  in  other  Subflances,  it 
cannot  have  an  exa6l,  adequate  Colle£l:ion  of  all  its  adlive  and 
paffive  Capacities  ;  and  fo  7iot  have  an  adequate,  complex  Idea  of 
the  Powers  of  any  Subflance  exifiing,  and  its  Relations,  which 
is  that  Sort  of  complex  Idea  of  Subfiances  we  have.  And,  af- 
ter all,  if  wx  could  have,  and  actually  had,  in  our  complex  Idea, 
anexaft  Colledlion  of  all  the  fecondaiy  Qualities,  orPowxrsof 
any  Subflance,  we  fhould  not  yet  thereby  have  an  Idea  of  the 
Effence  of  that  Thing.  For  fince  the  Powers,  or  Qualities,  that 
are  obfervable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  Effence  of  that  Subflance, 
but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  Colleftion  whatfoever  of 
thefe  Qualities, cannot  be  the  real  Effence  of  thatThing.  Where- 
by it  is  plain,  that  our  Ideas  of  Subflances  are  not  adequate;  are 
not  what  the  Mind  intends  them  to  be.  Befides,  a  Man  has  no 
7^/f^  of  Subflance  in  gcneral,nor  know's  what  Subflance  is  in  itfelf. 
§.  14.  Thirdly,  Complex  Ideas  of.  Modes  and  j^j^^^^  of  Modes 
Relations,  are  Originals,  and  /Archetypes,  are  not     and  Kelatio/iSf 

Copies,  nor  made  after  the  Pattern  of  any  real    ^'"^  Archstypes, 
^    .,-,  1  •   1      1      ■»,!•     1  •  11  and  canmA  but 

Exiflence,  to  which  the  Mind  intends  them  to    ^^,  adequate, 

be  conformable,  and  exacSlly  to  anfwer.  Thefe 

being  fuch  Collcclions  of  fnnple  Ideas,  that  the  Mind  itfcif  puts 

together,  and  fuch  Colle^lions,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it 

precifely  all  that  the  Mind  intends  it  fhould,  they  are  Archetypes 

and  Effences  of  Modes  that  may  exifl,  and  fo  arc  defigncd  only 

for,  and  belong  only  to  fuch  Modes,  as  when  they  do  exifl,  havq 

an  exaft  Conformity  with  thofe  complex  Ucas,     The  Ideas ^ 

therefore,  of  Modes  and  Relations,  cannot  but  be  adequate. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXII. 

Oy  True  and  Falfe  Ideas. 


T„ 
in  Propriety  of  Speech,  only  to 


Truth  and  §•  I  •  "^   |   ^  H  O'  Truth  and  Fallliood  belong, 

Faljhood  pro 
perly  belo?ig  i 
Propojltlons. 


%%o'\tlon!'  Propofitions ;  yet  Ideas  are  often 

times  termed  TruCy  or  Talfe,  (as  what  Words 
are  there  that  are  not  ufed  with  great  Latitude,  and  with  fome 
Deviation  from  their  llrift  and  proper  Significations?  Tho',  I 
think,  th^t  when/^<f^j-  themfelves  are  termed  true,  or  falfe,  there 
is  ftill  fome  fecret,  or  tacit  Propofition,  which  is  the  Foundati- 
on of  that  Denomination;  as  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  examine  the 
particular  Occafions,  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true,  or 
falfe.  In  all  which  we  fhall  find  fome  kind  of  Affirmation,  or 
Negation,  which  is  the  Reafon  of  that  Denomination.  For  our 
Ideas,  being  nothing  but  bare  Appearances,  or  Perceptions  in 
our  Minds,  cannot  properly  and  fimply  in  themfelves  be  faid  to 
be  trv.ey  ox  falfe y  no  more  than  a  fingle  Name  of  any  Thing  can 
be  faid  to  be  irnCy  ox  fife. 

§.  2.  Indeed,  \)0\k\  Ideas  and  Words  ;77^_);  be 
yietaphyfica!  fgid  to  be  true,  in  a  metaphyfical Senfc,  of  the 
Truth  contains  -^^  j  ^-^^^^^  ^^  ^jj  ^^j^gj.  things,  that  any  way 
a  tacit  Pre-  -  .  J       J 

pofitlon.  exift,  are  faid  to  be  true  ;  /.  e.  really  to  be  fuch 

as  they  exift.  Tho',  in  Things  called  true,  even 
in  that  Senfe,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  fecret  Reference  to  our  Ideasj 
look'd  upon  as  the  Standards  of  that  Truth,  which  amounts  to 
a  mental  Propolition,  tho'  it  be  ufually  not  taken  Notice  of. 

§.  3.  But  it  is  not  in  that  Metaphyfical  Senfe 
No  Idea,  as  an  of  Truth,  which  we  enquire  here,  when  we  ex- 
t'  \i'  <i  t-->  ^r^iii^s,  whether  our  Ideas  are  capable  of  being 
cr  fijlfe.  true,  ox  falfe;  but  in  the  more  ordinary  Accep. 

ration  of  thofe  Words :  And  lb  I  fay,  that  the 
Ideas  in  our  Minds,  being  only  fo  many  Perceptions,  or  Appeaiv 
ances  there,  none  of  them  are  falfe  ;   the  Idea  of  a  Centaur 

having 
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having  no  more  Falfhood  in  it,  when  it  appears  in  our  Minds, 
than  the  Name  Centaur  has  Falfhood  in  it,  when  it  is  pronoun- 
ced by  our  Mouths,  or  written  on  Paper.  For  Truth,  or  Falf- 
hood, lying  always  in  fome  Affirmation,  or  Negation,  Mental, 
or  Verbal,  our  Ideas  are  mt  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  falfe, 
till  the  Mind  pafTes  fome  Judgment  on  them;  that  is,  affirms,  or 
denies  fomething  of  them. 

§.  4.  Whenever  the  Mind  refers  any  of  its    Ideas,  referred 
Ideas  to  any  Thing  extraneous  to  them,  they    *^  ^"J  "^^'"if 
are  then  capable  to  be  called  true,  or  falfe.     Be-    f^jr^^       '  ' 
caufe  the  Mind,  in  fuch  a  Reference,  makes  a 
tacit Suppofition  of  theirConformity  to  thatThing :  Which  Sup- 
pofition,  as  it  happens  to  be  true,  or  falfe,  fo  the  Ideas  them- 
fclves  come  to  be  denominated.     The  moft  ufual  Cafes  wherein 
this  happens,  arc  thefe  following: 

§.  5.  f/V//,  When  the  Mind  fuppofes  any    Other  Mem 
Idea  it  has,  conformable  to  that  in  other  Mens    Ideas,  real  Ex- 
Minds,  called  by  the  fame  common  Name;  v.g-    j^^rj  *'"\  ■'^'p 
when  the  Mind  intends,  or  judges  its  Ideas  of   fences,  are 
Juflice,  Temperance,  Religion,  to  be  the  fame    "^^^^  ^^" 
with  what  other  IMcn  give  thofe  Names  to.  ^j^^^^^  IdeasTa 

Secondly,  When  the  Mind  fuppofes  any  Idea 
it  has  in  itfelf,  to  be  conformable  to  fome  real  Ex'flence.  Thus 
the  two  Ideas  of  a  Man,  and  a  Centaur,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ideas 
of  real  Subflanccs,  are  the  one  truCj  and  the  other  falfe;  the 
one  having  a  Conformity  to  what  has  really  exided,  the  other 
not. 

Thirdly,  When  the  Mind  refers  any  of  its  Ideas  to  that  real 
Conftitution,  and  Effence  of  any  Thing,  whereon  all  its  Proper- 
ties depend:  And  thus  the  greatefl  Part,  if  not  all  our  Ideas  of 
Subflances,  are  falfe. 

§.  6.  These  Suppofitions  the  Mind  is  very    The  Caufg  cf 
apt  tacitly  to  make,  concerning  its  own  Ideas,   f^"-^  Refer- 

CHC6S 

But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,   we  fhall  find 
it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concerning  its  abftra(fl,  complex  Ideas, 
For  the  natural  Tendency  of  the  Mind  being  towards  Know- 
ledge ;  and  finding  that,  if  it  fhould  proceed  by,  and  dwell  up» 

on 
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on  only  particular  Things,  its  Progrefs  would  be  very  flow,  and 
its  Work  endlefs:  Therefore,  to  (horten  its  "Way  to  Knowledge, 
and  make  each  Perception  the  more  comprehenfive  ;  the  firft 
Thing  it  does,  as  the  Foundation  of  the  eafier  enlarging  its 
Knowledge,  either  by  Contemplation  of  the  Things  themfelves, 
that  it  would  know,  or  Conference  with  others  about  them,  is 
to  bind  them  into  Bundles,  and  rank  them  fo  into  Sorts,  that 
what  Knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of  them,  it  may  thereby,  with  Af- 
furance,  extend  to  all  of  that  Sort;  and  fo  advance  by  larger  Steps 
in  that,  which  is  its  great  Bufinefs,  Knowledge.  This,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  fliewn.  Is  the  Reafon  why  we  colleft  Things  under 
comprehenfive  Ideas,  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  into  Genera 
and  Species,  i.  e.  into  Kinds  and  Sorts. 

§.  7.  If,  therefore,  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  Motions  of 
the  Mind,  and  obferve  what  Courfe  it  ufually  takes,  in  its  Way  to 
Knowledge,  we  fliall,  I  think,  find,  that  the  Mind,  having  got 
any  Idea,  which  it  thinks  it  may  have  Ufe  of,  either  in  Contem- 
plation, or  Difcourfe,  the  firft  Thing  it  does,  is  to  abftraft  it,  and 
then  get  a  Name  to  it ;  and  fo  lay  it  up  in  its  Store-houfe,  the 
Memory,  as  containing  the  EfTence  of  a  Sort  of  Things,  of 
which  that  Name  is  always  to  be  the  Mark.     Hence  it  is,  that 
we  may  often  obferve,  that  when  any  one  fees  a  new  Thing  of 
a  Kind,  that  he  knows  not,  he  prefently  afks  what  it  is,  meaning 
by  that  Enquiry,  nothing  but  the  Name.     As  if  the  Name  car- 
ried \\\i\\  it  the  Knowledge  of  the  Species,  or  the  EfTence  of  it; 
whereof  it  is,  indeed,  ufed  as  the  Mark,  and  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  annexed  to  it. 

§.  8.  But  this  abftraft  Idea  being  fomething 
rhe  Caufe  of      -^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  between  the  Thing  that  exifts,  and 
fuch  Kefer-  ,  ,       .      .         ....  , , 

ences.  *^"^  Name  that  is  given  it ;   it  is  in  our  Ideas, 

that  both  the  Rightnefs  of  our  Knowledge,  and 
the  Propriety,  or  Intelliglblenefs  of  our  Speaking,  confifts.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  Men  are  fo  forward  to  fuppofe,  that  the  ab- 
{{xzdi  Ideas,  they  have  in  their  Minds,  are  fuch  as  agree  to  the 
Things  exifting  without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred;  and 
are  the  fame  alio,  to  which  the  Names  they  give  them,  do,  by  the 
Ufe  and  Propriety  of  that  Language,  belong.  For  without  this 

dwMs 
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double  Conformity  of  their  Ueas,  they  find  they  fiiould  both 
think  amifs  of  Things  themfelves,  and  talk  of  them  unintelli- 
gibly to  others. 

§.  9.  Tirji,  T  H  E N,  I  fay,  That  -ujhen  the  Truth    Simple  Ideas 
cfour  Ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  Conformity  they    ^]{fj-jJ^Jl'^  "^ 
have  to  the  Ideas  luhich  other  Men  have,  and    others  of  the 
commonly  fignify  by  the  fame  Name,  they  may    f^^^e  Na7?ie, 
be  any  of  them  falfe.     But  yet,  fimple  Ideas  are     ^f^^f^'^^  ^^-Z,  ^ 
kafi  of  all  liable  to  he  fo  miflahen:  Becaufe  a 
Man,  by  his  Scnfes,  and  every  Day's  Obfervation,  may  eafily 
fatisfy  himfelf,  what  the  fimpk  Ideas  are,  which  their  feveral 
Names,  that  are  in  common  \}{c..  Hand  for;  they  being  but  few 
in  Number,  and  fuch,  as  if  he  doubts,  or  miftakes  in,  he  may 
eafily,  reftify  by  the  Obje<fi:s  they  are  to  be  found  in.  Therefore 
it  is  feldom  that  any  one  niillakesj  in  his  Names  of  fimple /^<zj-/ 
or  applies  the  Name  Red,  to  the  Idea  of  Green ;  or  the  Name 
Sweet,  to  the  Idea  Bitter :  Much  Icfs  are  Men  apt  to  confound 
the  Names  o':  Ideas,  belonging  to  different  Senfes;  and  call  a  Co- 
lour by  the  Name  of  a  Tafie,  6c.  whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fimplc/if^j  they  call  by  any  Name,  are  commonly  the  fame  that 
others  have,  and  mean,  when  they  ufe  the  fame  Names. 

§.  I  o.  Complex  Ideas  are  much  more  liable  to     j^e^s  of  mixed 
be  falfe,  in  this  refpe6i ;  and  the  complex  Ideas     Modes  juoft  U- 
of    mixed   Modes,    much  more  than  thofe   of    ^l>'^^°  l^'^  falfe ,- 
Subfiances :  Becaufe  in  Subflances,  (efpecially  ■' 

thofe,  which  the  common  and  unborrowed  Names  of  any  Lan- 
guage are  applied  to)  fome  remarkable,  fenfible  Qualities, 
fcrving  ordinarily  to  diftinguifli  one  Sort  from  another,  eafily 
preferve  thofe,  who  take  any  Care  in  the  Ufe  of  their  Words, 
from  applying  them  to  Sorts  of  Subfiances,  to  which  they  do 
not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  Modes,  we  are  miach  more  un- 
certain;- it  being  not  fo  cafy  to  determine  .of  feveral  A(Slions, 
whether  they  arc  to  be  called  Jufllce,  or  Cruelty;  Liberality,  or' 
Prodigality.  And  fo,  in  refering  our  Ideas  to  thofe  of  other 
Men,  calle<l  by  the  fame  Names,  ours  may  he  falfe  ;  and  the* 
Idea  in  our  Minds,  which  we  exprcfs  by  the  Word  JufUce,  may, 
perhaps,  be  that,  which  ought  to  have  another  Name. 
'  $.  II..  But 
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Or  at  leajl  to  §.  r  I .  But  whether,  or  no,  our  Ideas  of  mix- 

be  thought  g^  Modes  are  more  liable,  than  any  Sort,  to  be 

different  from  thofe  of  other  Men,  which  are 
marked  by  the  fame  Names  ;  this,  at  leafr,  is  certain.  That  this 
fort  ofFal/hood,  is  much  riiore  familiat-ly  attributed  to  our  Ideas  of 
mixed  Modes,  than  to  any  other:.  When  a  Man  is  thought  to  have 
a  falfe  Idea  of  JuJHce,  or  Gratitude,  or  Glory,  it  is  for  no  other 
Reafon,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  Ideas,  which  each  of 
thofe  Names  are  the  Signs  of  in  other  Men. 

§.  I2.The  Reafon  -whereof  feems  to  me  to  be 

this.  That  the  abftra6t  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes, 
being  Mens  voluntary  Combinations  of  fuch  a  prccife  CoUedion 
of  fimple  Ideas;  and  fo  the  Effence  of  each  Species,  being  made 
by  Men  alone,  whereof  we  have  nother  fenfibie  Standard,  exift- 
ing  any  where,  but  the  Name  itfelf,  or  the  Definition  of  that 
Name ;  we  have  nothing  c\(e  to  refer  thefe  our  Ideas  of  mixed 
Modes  to,  as  a  Standard,  to  which  we  would  conform  them, 
but  the  Ideas  of  thofe,  who  are  thought  to  ufe  thofe  Names, 
in.  their  mod  proper  Significations ;  and  fo,  as  our  Ideas  con- 
form, or  differ  from  them,  they  pafs  for  true,  or  falfe.  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  Truth  and  Falfjood  of  our  Ideas^  in  Refer- 
ence to  their  Naijies. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  As  to  the  Truth  and  Falf- 

•^^  ifZ^'^  '^      ^co^/  of  our  Ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real  Exifi- 

rea/txiftences,  \,        .  .  , 

none  of  our  I-       ^"'^^  of  Things,  when  that  is  made  the  Stand- 

deas  can  be        ard  of  their  Truth,  none  of  them  can  be  term- 
MhhHt  thofe    gj  f^^^     ^^^  ^^.     ^^^  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 

(lances. 
Firjl,  Simple  §,  14.  Firji,  Our  fimple  Ideas\)t\ti%  barely 

Ideas  in  this         fuch  Perceptions,  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  receive, 
and  inhy.  and  given  Power  to  external  Objects  to  produce 

in  us,  by  eltablifh'd  Laws,  and  Ways,  fuitable 
to  His  Wifdom  andGoodnefs,  tho'  incomprchenfible  to  us,  their 
Truth  confifts  in  nothing  elfe  but  in  fuch  Appearances,  as  arc 
produced  in  us,  and  muft  be  fuitable  to  thofe  Powers  He  has 
placed  in  external  Objects,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced 
in  us :  And  thus  aufwering  thofe  Powers,  they  are  what  they 

fhould 
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fhould  be,  true  Ideas,    Nor  do  they  become  liable  to  any  Impu- 
tation of  Faljhood,  if  the  Mind  (as  in  mofl  Men  I  believe  it  does) 
judges  thefe  Ideas  to  be  in  the  Things  themfelves.     For  God, 
in  His  Wifdom,   having  fet  them  as  Marks  of  Diftindion  in 
Things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  difcern  one  Thing  from 
another,  and  fo  chufe  any  of  them  for  our  Ufes,  as  we  have 
Occafion,  it  alters  not  the  Nature  of  our  fimple  Idea,  whether 
we  think,  that  the  Idea  of  Blue  be  in  the  Violet  itfeif,  or  in  out 
Mind  only  ;  and  only  the  Power  of  producing  it  by  the  Texture 
of  its  Parts,  refledting  the  Particles  of  Light,  after  a  certain 
Manner,   to  be  in  the  Violet  itfeif.     For  that  Texture  in  the 
Objeft,  by  a  regular  and  conftant  Operation,  producing  fhe  fame 
Idea  of  Blue  in  us,  it  ferves  us  to  diftinguifh,  by  our  Eyes,  that 
from  any  other  Thing,  whether  that  diftinguifhed  Mark,  as  it  is 
really  in  the  Violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  Texture  of  Parts,  or  elfe 
that  very  Colour,  the  Idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the  ex- 
a(fl  Rcfemblance.     And  it  is  equally  from  that  Appearance  to 
be  denominated  Blue,  whether  it  be  that  real  Colour,  or  only  a 
peculiar  Texture  in  it,  that  caufes  in  \xs\hitldea:  Since  the 
'NameBlue  notes  properly  nothing,  but  that  Mark  of  Diffindion 
that  is  in  a  Flolet,  difcernible  only  by  our  Eyes,  whatever  it  con- 
fifts  in,  that  being  beyond   our  Capacities  diftinftly  to  know, 
and,  perhaps,  would  be  of  lefs  Ufe  to  us,  if  we  had  Faculties  to 
difcern  it. 

^.  15.  Neither  would  it  carry  any  Impu-    rho' one  Man's 
tation  of  Fal/hood  to  our  fimple  Ideas,  if,  by  the    Idea  cf  B/us 

different  Stru«5lure  of  our  Organs,  it  were  fo    J^^c^^'dlje  dif- 

1        1    r^.         ^     n        ,  I  •   ^  /7     .  J        r        •       ferait  frojii  a7i- 
ordered,  That  the  fame  Obje£i  Jhould produce  in     Qfjy^/s^ 

feveral  Mens  Minds  different  Ideas  at  the  fame 

time ;  v.  g.  if  the  Idea,  that  a  Fiolet  produc'd  in  one  Man's 

Mind  by  his  Eyes,  were  tlie  fame  that  a  Marigold  pvoduc'd  m 

another  Man's,  and  vice  verfa.     For  fincc  this  could  never  be 

known, becaufeoneMan's  Mind  could  not  pafs  intoanother  Man's 

Body,  to  perceive  what  Appearances  were  produced  by  thofe 

Organs  ;  neither  the  Ideas  hereby,  nor  the  Names  would  be  at 

all  confounded,  or  anyFalfhood  be  in  cither.  For  allThings  that 

had  the  Texture  of  a  Vidtt,  producing  conftantly  ihQldca  which 

Vol.  I.  Fff  he 
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he  called  Blue;  and  thofe  which  had  the  Texture  of  z  Marigold, 
producing  conftantly  the  Idea  \vhich  he  has  conftantly  call'd  Yel- 
low; whatever  thofe  Appearances  were  in  his  Mind,  he  would 
be  able,  as  regularly,  to  diftinguifh  Things  for  his  Ufe,  by  thofe 
Appearances,  and  underftand  and  (ignify  thofe  Diftinftions, 
mark'd  by  the  Names  Blue  and  Yellow,  as  if  the  Appearances, 
or  Ideas  in  his  INIind,  rcceiv'd  from  thofe  two  Flowers,  were 
exactly  the  fame  with  the  Ideas  in  other  IMen's  IMinds.  I  am, 
neverthelefs,  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fenfible  Ideas,  produced 
by  any  Objeft,  in  different  Mens  Minds,  are  moft  commonly 
very  near  and  undifcernibly  alike.  For  which  Opinion,  I  think, 
there  might  be  many  Reafons  offcr'd ;  b'ut  that  being  befides 
my  prefent  Bufinefs,  I  fhall  not  trouble  my  Reader  with  them; 
but  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary  Suppofition,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  is  of  little  Ufe,  either  for  the  Improvement  of  our 
Knowledge,  or  Conveniency  of  Life ;  and  fo  wc  need  not 
trouble  ourfelves  to  examine  it. 

§.  1 6.  From  what  has  been  (Iiid,  concerning 
Flrflyfimple         our  fimple  Ideas,   1  think  it  evident,  that  our 

S^nfe  'notfalfs,    f'^^^^  ^'^^^^  <=^"  ''^"^  of  t  hern  he  falfe,  in  refpe^ 
an'd-ivhy.  0/ T//;;^ J"  cxifting  without  us.     For  the  Truth 

of  thefe  Appearances,  or  Perceptions  in  our 
T'linds,  confiding,  as  has  been  faid,  onl}^  in  their  being  anfv/er- 
able  to  the  Powers  in  external  Obje«:h,  to  produce  by  our  Senfes 
fuch  Appearances  in  us  ;  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  Mind, 
fuch  as  it  is,  fuitable  to  the  Power  that  produced  it,  and  which 
alone  it  reprefents;  it  cannot  upon  that  Account,  or  as  re- 
ferr'd  to  fuch  a  Pattern,  be  falfe.  Blue  and  Yelhw,  Bitter,  or 
Sweet,  can  never  be  falfe  Ideas;  thefe  Perceptions  in  the  ^Jind 
are  juft  fuch  as  they  are  there,  anfwering  the  Powers  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  produce  them ;  and  fo  are  truly  what  they  are, 
and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  Names  may  be  mifapply'd, 
but  that,  in  this  refpecl,  makes  no  Falfhood  in  the  Ideas :  As 
if  a  Man,  ignorant  in  the  Englifh  Tongue,  fhould  call  Purple, 
Scarlet. 

Sc-ondly  §''^7-  Secondly,  Neither  c^«  our  complex 

Modesnrjfalfi,     Ideas  of  Modes  ^  in  reference  to  the  Ejfence  of  any 

Thing 
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Thing  really  exijiingy  befalfe:  Becaufe  whatever  complex /</<?/? 
I  have  of  any  Mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  Pattern  exifl- 
ing,  and  made  by  Nature :  It  is  not  fuppofed  to  contain  in  it 
any  other /J^^x  than  what  it  hath;  nor  to  reprefent  any  Tiling 
but  fuch  a  Complication  oi  Ideas  as  it  does.  Thus,  when  I  have 
the  Idea  of  fuch  an  A6lion  of  a  Man,  who  forbears  to  afford 
himfelf  fuch  Meat,  Drink,  and  Cloathing,  and  other  Conveni- 
encies  of  Life,  as  his  Riches  and  Eftate  would  be  fufficient  to 
fupply,  and  his  Station  requires,  I  have  no  falfe  Idea;  but  fuch 
an  one  as  reprefents  an  Action,  either  as  I  find,  or  imagine  it ; 
and  fo  is  capable  of  neither  7r«//;,  or  Faljhood.  But  when  I  give 
the  Name  Frugality,  or  Virtue,  to  this  Aftion,  then  it  may  be 
called  zfalfe  Idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fuppofed  to  agree  with  that 
Idea,  to  which,  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  the  Name  of  Frugality 
doth  belong  ;  or  to  be  conformable  to  that  Law,  which  is  the 
Standard  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 

§.  18.  Thirdly,  Our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub-  Thirdly,  Ideas 
fiances,  being  all  referred  to  Patterns  in  Things  ofSubjLvices, 
themfelves,  may  befalfe.  That  they  are  dlXfalfe, 
when  look'd  upon  as  the  Reprefentations  of  the  unknown  Ef- 
fcnces  of  Things,  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be 
faid  of  it.  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  over  that  chimerical  Suppoli- 
tion,  and  confider  them  as  CoUeftions  of  fimple  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  taken  from  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  exilVmg  toge- 
ther conftantly  in  Things,  of  which  Patterns  they  are  the  fu|)- 
pofed  Copies ;  and  in  this  reference  of  them,  to  the  Exigence 
of  Things,  they  are  falfe  Ideas.  .  i .  When  they  put  together 
fimple  Ideas,  which  in  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things  have  no 
Union ;  as  when  to  the  Shape  and  Size,  that  exift  together  in  a 
Horfe,  is  join'd  in  the  fame  complex  Idea,  the  Power  of  bark- 
ing like  a  Dog  :  Which  three  Ideas,  however  put  together  into 
one  in  the  Mind,  were  never  united  in  Nature  ;  and  this,  there- 
fore, may  be  called  ^  falfe  Idea  of  an  Horfc.  2.  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftances  are,  in  this  refpetfl,  alio  falfe,  when,  from  any  Collefii- 
on  of  fimple  Ideas,  that  do  always  exift  together,  there  is  fe- 
parated,  by  a  direct  Negation,  any  other  fimple  Idea,  which  is 
conftantly  join'd  with  them.     Thus,  if  to  Extenfion,  Solidity, 

t'lifibility, 
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Fufibility,  the  peculiar  Weightinefs,  and  yellow  Colour  of  Gold, 
any  one  join,  in  his  Thoughts,  the  Negation  of  a  greater  degree 
of  Fixednefs  than  is  in  Lead,  or  Copper,  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
a  falfe,  complex  Idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins,  tothofe  other 
firaple  ones,  the  Idea  of  perfe£l,  abfolute  Fixednefs.  For  either 
way,  the  complex  Idea  of  Gold,  being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple 
ones,  as  have  no  Union  in  Nature,  may  be  term' d  falfe.  But, 
if  he  leave  out  of  this  his  complex  Idea,  that  of  Fixednefs  quite, 
without  either  aftually  joining  to,  or  feparating  of  it  from  the 
reft  in  his  Mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  look'd  on  as  an  inadequate 
and  imperfect  Idea,  rather  than  a  falfe  one ;  fince,  tho'  it  con- 
tains not  all  the  fimple  Ideas  that  are  united  in  Nature,  yet  it 
puts  none  together  but  what  do  really  exift  together. 

§.  19.  Tho',  in  compUance  with  the  ordina- 
Vnah,  or  Fall  e-  .  ^      ,  .        ,  ,  ^        ...       ,      „     ^ 

hood,  alwafs       H  way  of  fpeakmg,  I  have  fliew  d  mwhat  Scnfe, 

fuppofes  Affir-     and  upon  what  Ground,  our  Ideas  may  be  fome-  . 

mat  mi,  orNe-     tjmes  called  true,  or  falfe;  yet  if  we  will  look 
eation.  ,.    .  ,         ,  "     ,  .       ,,   ^  r 

a  little  nearer  mto  the  Matter,  ni  all  Cales, 

where  any  Idea  is  called  true,  or  falfe,  it  is  from  fome  Judg- 
ment that  the  Mind  makes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  make,  that  is  true, 
or  falfe.  For  Truth,  or  Falfhood,  being  never  -without  fome  Jf- 
firmatlon,  or  Negation,  exprefs,  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
but  where  Signs  are  joined,  or  fcparated,  according  to  the  A- 
greement,  or  Difagreement  of  the  Things  they  ftand  for.  The 
Signs  we  chiefly  ufe  are  tiihtr  Ideas,  or  Words,  wherewith  we 
make  either  mental,  or  verbal  Propofitions.  Truth  lies  in  fo 
joining,  or  feparating  thefe  Reprefentatives,  as  the  Things,  ihey 
ftand  for,  do  in  themfclves  agree,  or  difagree  ;  and  Faljhood  in 
the  contrary,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  Ihew'd  hereafter. 

§.  20.  Any  Idea  then,  which  w'C  have  in  our 
Ideas,  171  them-  -^Xmdi,  whether  conformable,  or  not,  to  the 
jehcs,  neither  .  ,  ^         .  ,        . 

true  nor  falfe.     Exigence  of  Things,  or  to  any  Ideas  m  the 

Minds  of  other  ]Mcn,  cannot  properly  for  this 
alone  be  caMed  falfe :  For  thefe  Reprefentations,  if  they  have  no- 
thing in  them,  but  what  is  really  exifting  inThings  without,  can- 
not be  thought y^?^?,  being  exaft  Reprefentations  of  fomething; 
por  yet,  if  they  have  any  thing  in  them  differing  from  the  reali- 
ty 
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ty  of  Things,  can  they  properly  be  faid  to  be  falfc  Reprefenta- 
tions,  or  Ideas  of  Thmgs  they  do  not  reprefent.  But  the  Mif 
take  and  Falpood  is, 

§.21.  Firjlj   When  the  Mind,  having  any     But  are  falfe, 
Idea,  ix.  judges  and  concludes  it  the  fame  that  is    \^^iU  "^'hen 
in  other  Mens  Minds,  figni fed  by  thefameName;     Jlfg  f^  another 
or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  ordinary,  re-     Mans  Idea, 
ceiv'd  Signification,  or  Definition  of  that  Word,    -^'^^'^"^  ^^i"Z 
when  indeed  it  is  not ;  which  is  the  molt  ufual 
Miftake  in  mix'd  Modes,  tho'  other  Ideas  alfo  are  liable  to  it. 

§.  11.  Secondly,  When  it  having  a  complex 
Idea,  made  up  of  fuch  a  Colkaion  of  llmple    f.jgeftlTgrci 
ones,  as  Nature  never  puts  together,  it  judges    to  real  Exiji- 
it  to  agree,  to  a  Species  of  Creatures,  really  ex-    ^'''^^>  '^"^^^>'  ^'^'9' 
ijiing  ;  as  when  it  joins  the  W  eight  or    i  in, 
to  the  Colour,  Fufibility,  and  Fixednefs  of  Gold. 

\.  23.  Thirdly,  When,  in  its  complex  Idea,     Thirdly,  -when 

it  has  united  a  certain  Number  of  fim.plc  Ideas,    J"^lg^d  ade- 

.  ,,  .„  ,        .     r  .-  -    q:tc:te,vjithout 

that  do  really  exill  together  in  iome  lorts  ot     leinp  fo.         ' 

Creatures,  but  has  alfo  left  outothers,"as  much 
infeparable,  it  judges  this  to  he  a  perfect ,  covipkteldca  of  a  fort 
of  Things,  luhich  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.  having  joined  the /^f^j"  of 
Subftance,  yellow,  malleable,  moil  heavy,  andfufible,  it  takes 
that  complex  Idea  to  be  the  complete  Idea  of  Gold,  when  yet  its 
peculiar  Fixednefs  and  Solubility  in  Ajua  Regia,  are  as  infepa- 
rable from  thofe  other  Ideas,  or  Qiialities  of  that  Body,  as  they 
arc  one  from  another. 

§.  24.  Fourthly,  The  Miftake  is  yet  greater,     Fourthly,  when 
when  I  judge  that  this  complex  Idea,  contains  in    judged  to  repre- 
1  1  r^rr  r         r,    i         -n-  ,  fcittthcrcalEf- 

tt  the  real  EJJence  of  any  Body  exijhng;  when  at    fs„ce. 

leaft  it  contains  but  fome  few  of  thofe  Proper- 
ties, which  flow  from  its  real  Effcnce  andConftitution.  I  fay, only 
fome  few  of  thofe  Properties ;  for  thofe  Properties  confifting 
moftlyin  the  a>5tive  and  palFive  Powers  it  has,in  reference  to  other 
Thing3,all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  Body, and  of  which 
the  complex  Idea  of  that  kind  of  Things  is  ufually  made,  are  but 
a  very  few,  in  comparifon  of  what  a  Man,  that  has  feveral  ways 
tried  and  examined  it,  knows  of  that  one  lort  of  Things  j  and  all 

that 
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that  the  moft  expert  Man  knows,  are  but  few,  in  comparifon 
of  what  are  really  in  that  Body,  and  depend  on  its  internal,  or  ef- 
fential  Conftitution.  The  EfTence.of  a  Triangle  lies  in  a  very  lit- 
tle Compafs,  confifts  in  a  very  icw Ideas;  three  Lines,  including  a 
Space,  make  up  that  ElTence :  But  the  Properties,  that  flow  from 
this  Eflence,  are  more  than  can  be  eafily  known,  or  enumerated. 
So  I  imagine  it  is  in  Subltances,  their  real  ElTences  lie  in  a  little 
Compafs ;  tho'  the  Properties  flowing  from  that  internal  Confti- 
tution are  endlefs. 

Id  as      h'n  ^'  ^-5*  ^^  conclude  :  A  Man  having  no  No- 

falfe.  tion  of  any  Thing  without  him,  but  by  the  Idea 

he  has  of  it  in  his  Mind  (which  Idea  he  has  a 
Power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleafes)  he  may,  indeed,  make 
an  Idea  neither  anfwering  the  Reafon  of  Things,  nor  agreeing  to 
i^e  Ideas  commonly  fignified  by  other  Peoples  Words  ;  but  can- 
not make  a  wrong,  or  falfe  Idea  of  a  Thing,  which  is  no  other- 
wife  known  to  him,  but  by  the  Idea  he  has  of  it :  V.  g.  when  I 
frame  an  Idea  of  the  Legs,  Arms,  and  Body  of  a  Man,  and  join 
to  this  a  Horfe's  Head  and  Neck,  I  do  not  make  z  falfe  Idea  of  a- 
ny  thmg ;  becaufe  it  reprefents  nothing  without  me  :  But  when 
I  call  it  a  Man,  or  Tartar,  and  imagine  it  either  to  reprefent  fome 
real  Being  without  me,  or  to  be  the  fame  Idea  that  others  call  by 
the  fame  Name ;  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes  I  may  err :  And,  upon 
this  account  it  is,  that  it  comes  to  be  term'd  i2l  falfe  Idea;  tho'  in- 
deed  the  Falfhood  lies  not  in  the  Idea,  but  in  that  tacit,  mental 
Propofition, wherein  a  Conformity  and  Refemblance  is  attributed 
to  it,  which  it  has  not.  But  yet,  if  having  framed  fuch  an  Idea 
in  my  Mmd,\vithout  thinking  either  that  Exiflence,  or  the  Name 
Man,  or  Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  Man,  or  Tartar,  I 
may  be  juftly  thought  fantaftical  in  the  naming,  but  not  errone- 
ous in  my  Judgment,  nor  the  Idea  any  vidy  falfe. 

^.  26.  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  I  think,  that 
More  properly      ^^^  ^^  ^^      ^^^  confider'd  by  the  Mind, 

to  bs  called  .  ,       .     '  ^       ,  ^.     -r      •         c 

right  orwrofif^.    either  m  reference  to  the  proper  Signincation  ot 

their  Names,  or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of 
Things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right,  or  -wrong  Ideas,  according 
as  they  agree,  or  difagree,  to  thofe  Patterns,  to  which  they  are  re- 
ferred: 
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ferred  :  But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  true^  or  falfe,  it  is 
fit  he  ufe  a  Liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  Things  by  thofe 
Names  he  thinks  beft ;  tho'  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  Truth,  or 
Faljhood  will,  I  think,  fcarce  agree  to  them,  but  as  they,  fome 
way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in  them  fome  mental  Propofition. 
The  Ideasjthsit  are  in  a  Man's  Mind,fimply  confider'd,  cannot  be 
wrong,  unlefs  complex  ones,  wherein  inconfiftent  Parts  are 
jumbled  together.  All  other  Ideas  are  in  themfelves  right,  and  the 
Ivnowledge  about  them  right  and  true  Knowledge:  But  when 
we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  Thing,  as  to  their  Patterns  and  Ar- 
chetypes, then  they  are  capable  of  being  wTong,  as  far  as  they 
Uifagree  with  fuch  Archetypes. 

CHAP.     XXXIII. 

Of  the  ^jfociation  of  Ideas. 

§.  I .  ^   I  ^  HERE  is  fcarce  any  one  that  does    Something  un- 
I        not  obferve  fomething  that  feems    reafoftable  in 
odd  to  him,  and  is  in  itfelf  really 
extravagant  in  the  Opinions,  Reafonings,  and  A<^ions  of  other 
Men.     The  leaft  Flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  different  from  his 
own,  every  one  is  quick-fighted  enough  to  efpy  in  another,  and 
will,  by  the  Authority  of  Reafon,  forwardly  condemn,  tho'  he 
be  guilty  of  much  greater  Unreafonablenefs  in  his  own  Tenets 
and  Conduft,  which  he  never  perceives,  and  will  very  hai'dly,  if 
at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

^.  2.  This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  Self- 
love,  tho' that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  f°oi''^Rlfl'e- 
of  fair  Minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  over- 
vveaning  of  Self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it :  And  in  ma- 
ny Cafes,  one  with  Amazement  hears  the  Arguings,  and  is  alto- 
nifh'd  at  the  Obflinacy  of  a  worthy  Man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
Evidence  of  Reafon,  tho'  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  Day-light. 

§.  3 .  T  H I  s  fort  of  Unreafonablenefs  is  ufually 
imputed  to  Education  and  Prejudice,  and  for  the    -^f /^^'*  ^^"- 

*  •'  cut  ton. 

moll  part  truly  enough,  tho'  that  reaches  not 

the 
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the  bottom  of  the  Difeafe,  nor  fliews  diftin(flly  enough  whence 
it  rifes,  or  wherein  it  lies.  Education  is  often  rightly  affigned 
for  the  Caufe,  and  Prejudice  is  a  good  general  Name  for  the 
Thing  itfelf ;  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  trace  this  fort  of  JMadnefs  to  the  Root  it  fprings  from, 
and  fo  explain  it,  as  to  fhew,  whence  this  Flaw  has  its  Original, 
in  very  fober  and  rational  Minds,  and  wherein  it  confifts. 

^«  4'  I  SHALL  be  pardon'd  for  calling  it  by  fo 
JS'ladmfs  hardi  a  Marae  as  Madnefsy  when  it  is  confidered, 

that  Oppofition  to  Reafon  deferves  that  Name, 
and  is  really  ]\Iadnefs  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  Man  fo  free  from  it, 
but  that,  if  he  fhould  always,  on  all  Occalions,  argue,  or  do,  as 
in  fome  Cafes  he  conflantly  docs,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for 
Bedlam,  than  civil  Converfation.  I  do  not  here  mean,  when  he 
is  under  the  Power  of  an  unruly  PalTion,  but  in  the  fteady^  calm 
Courfe  of  his  Life.  That  which  will  yet  more  apologize  for 
this  harfh  Name,  and  ungrateful  Imputation  on  the  greateft  Part 
of  Mankind,  is,  that  enquiring  a  little  by  the  bye  into  the  Nature 
of  Madnefs,  B.  II.  C.  XI.  §.  13.  I  found  it  to  fpring  from  the 
very  fame  Root,  and  depend  on  the  very  fame  Caufe,  we  are 
here  fpeaking  of.  This  Confideration  of  the  Thing  itfelf,  at 
a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  Icaftonthe  Subje(ft,  which  I  am 
now  treating  of,  fuggcfted  it  to  me.  And  if  this  be  a  Weaknefs, 
to  which  all  Men  are  fo  liable  ;  if  this  be  a  Taint,  which  fo  uni- 
verfaDy  infers  Mankind,  the  greater  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  lay 
it  open,  under  its  due  Name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  Care 
in  its  Prevention  and  Cure. 

\.  5.  Some  of  our  Ideas  have  a  natural  Cor- 
Fr07n  a  wrong  refpondence  and  Connexion  one  with  another : 
Ideas  ^^'^'^  ^^^  Office  and  Excellency  of  our  Reafon  to 

trace  thefe,  and  hold  them  together,  in  that  Uni- 
on and  Correfpondence,  which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar  Be- 
ings. Befides  this,  there  is  another  Connexion  of  Ideas,  whol- 
ly owing  to  Chance,  or  Cudom  :  Ideas,  that  in  themfelves  a:e 
not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  fo  united  in  fome  Mens  Minds,  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  feparate  them,  they  always  keep  in  Company, 
and  the  one  no  fooner,  at  any  time,  comes  into  the  Undcrftand- 

ing, 
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ing,  but  its  Affociate  appears  with  it ;  and  if  they  are  more  than 

two,  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  Gang,  always  infeparable, 

(hew  themfelves  together. 

fi.  6.  This  ftrone  Combination  o^  Ideas,  not    ^, .  „ 

,    ,  .  ^  '      .      ThisComiexiony 

ally'd  by  Nature,  the  Mind  makes  in  itlelr,  ei-     /^^^  7nade. 

ther  voluntarily,  or  by  chance ;  and  hence  it 
comes  in  different  Men  to  be  very  different,  according  to  their 
different  Inclinations,  Educations,  Interefts,  cc  Cuftom  fettles 
Habits  of  thinking  in  the  Underflanding,  as  well  as  of  determin- 
ing in  the  Will,  and  of  Motions  in  the  Body ;  all  which  feems 
to  be  but  Trains  of  Motion  in  the  Animal  Spirits,  which,  once  fet 
a  going,  continue  in  the  fame  Steps  they  have  been  ufcd  to ; 
which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  Path,  and  the 
Motion  in  it  becomes  eafy,  and,  as  it  were,  natural.  As  far  as 
we  can  comprehend  Thinking,  thus  Ideas  feem  to  be  produced 
in  our  Minds  ;  or,  if  they  are  not,  this  may  ferve  to  explain  their 
following  one  another,  in  an  habitual  Train,  when  once  they  are 
put  into  that  Tra6l,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  Motions 
of  the  Body.  A  Mufician  ufcd  to  any  Tune,  will  find,  that  let 
it  but  once  begin  in  his  Head,  the  Ideas  of  the  feveral  Notes  of 
it  will  follow  one  another  orderly  in  his  Underftanding,  with- 
out any  Care,  or  Attention,  as  regularly  as  his  Fingers  move  or- 
derly over  the  Keys  of  the  Organ  to  play  out  the  Tune  he  has 
begun,  tho'  his  unattentive  Thoughts  be  elfewhere  a  wandring. 
Whether  the  natural  Caufe  of  thefe  Ideas,  as  v/ell  as  of  that  re- 
gular dancing  of  his  Fingers,  be  the  Motion  of  his  Animal  Spirits, 
I  will  not  determine,  how  probable  foever,  by  this  Inftance,  it 
appears  to  be  fo ;  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  in- 
telledlual  Habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  Ideas. 

§.  7.   That  there  are  fuch  Aflbciations  of 
them,  made  by  Cuftom  in-the  Minds  of  moll    '^/"^'^  ^"''^i'- 
jyien,  1  think,  no  Body  will  qucllion,  who  has    ^ry^^ 
well  confider'd  himfelf,  or  others ;  and  to  this, 
perhaps,  might  be  juftly  attributed  moft  of  the  Sympathies  and 
Antipathies  obfervablc  in  Men,?  which  work  as  ftrongly,  and  pro- 
duce as  regular  Effefts,  as  if  they  were  natural,  and  are,  there- 
fore, called  io,  tho'  they  at  firft  had  no  other  Original  but  the 

^''^^'  I-  ^  2  S  accidental 
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accidental  Connexion  of  two  Ideas,  which  either  the  Strength 
of  the  firft  Impreffion,  or  future  Indulgence  fo  united,  that  they 
always  aftenvards  kept  company  together  in  that  Man's  Mmd, 
as  if  they  were  but  one  Idea.  I  fay,  moft  of  the  Antipathies,  I 
do  not  fay  all,  for  fome  of  them  are  truly  natural,  depend  upon 
our  original  Conflitution,  and  are  born  with  us ;  but  a  great 
part  of  thofe,  which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been 
known  to  be  from  unheeded,  tho',  perhaps,  early  Impreffions, 
or  wanton  Fancies  at  firft,  which  would  have  been  acknowlcdg'd 
the  Original  of  them,  if  they  had  been  warily  obferv'd.  A 
grown  Perfon  furfeiting  with  Honey,  no  fooner  hears  the  Name 
of  it,  but  his  Fancy  immediately  carries  Sicknefs  and  Qualms 
to  his  Stomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  Idea  of  it ;  other 
Ideas  ofDiflike,  and  Sicknefs,  and  Vomiting,  prefcntly  accom- 
pany it,  and  he  is  difturb'd,  but  he  knows  from  whence  to  date 
this  Weaknefs,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  Indifpofition.  Had 
this  happen'd  to  him  by  an  Over-dofe  of  Honey,  when  a  Child, 
all  the  fame  Effefts  would  have  followed,  but  the  Caufe  would 
have  been  miftaken,  and  the  Antipathy  counted  natm^al. 

§.  8.  J  MEKTioN  tins,  not  out  of  any  great  neceflity  tliere  is 
in  this  prcfent  Argument,  to  diflinguifh  nicely  bet\veen  natural 
and  acquir'd  Antipathies;  but  I  take  notice  of  it  for  another 
Purpofe,  {viz.)  that  thofe,  who  have  Children,  or  the  Charge  of 
their  Education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to 
watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  Cormexion  of  Ideas  in 
the  Minds  of  young  People.  This  is  the  time  moft  fufceptiblc 
of  lafting  ImprefTions ;  and  tho'  thofe,  relating  to  the  Health  of 
the  Body,  are  by  difcreet  People  minded  and  fenced  againft,  yet 
I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  thofe,  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to 
the  Mind,  and  terminated  in  the  Underftanding,  or  PaiTions,  have 
been  much  lefs  heeded  than  the  Thing  deferves  ;  nay,  thofe  re- 
lating purely  to  the  Underftanding,  have,  as  I  fufpeft,  been  by 
moft  Men  wholly  overlook'd. 

§.9.  This  wrong  Connexion  in  our  blinds, 

6 f  Errors.  °^  Ideas,  in  themfclves,  ioofe  and  independent 

one  of  another,  has  fuch  an  Influence,  and  is  of 

fo  great  Forqe  to  fct  us  awry  m  our  Adlions,  as  well  moral,  as 

natural, 
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natural,  Paflions,  Reafonings,  and  Notions  themfelves,  that,  per- 
haps, tlierc  is  not  any  one  Thmg  that  deferves  more  to  be  lookM 
after. 

§.  10.  The  Ideas  of  G'M'ins  and  Sprights,  J;:f}a;:ccs. 
have  really  no  more  to  do  with  Darknefs,  than 
Light;  yet  let  but  a  fooliih  Maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the 
!Mind  of  a  Child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  poflibly  he  fliall 
never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives  ;  but 
Darknefs  fhall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  Jdeas^ 
and  they  ftiall  be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one 
than  the  other. 

§.  1 1.  A  Man  receives  afenfible  Injury  from  another,  thinks 
on  the  Man  and  tliat  A6tion  over  and  over ;  and  by  ruminating 
on  them  (Irongly,  or  much  in  his  Mind,  fo  cements  thofe  two 
Ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  almoft  one  ;  never  thinks  on 
the  Man,  but  the  Pain  and  Difplcafure,  he  fufFered,  comes  into 
his  Mind  with  it,  fo  that  he  fcarce  dillinguifhes  them,  but  has  as 
much  an  Averfion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus  Hatreds  are 
often  begotten,  from  flight  and  almoft  innocent  Occafions,  aod 
Quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the  World. 

§.  12.  A  Man  has  fufFered  Pain,  or  Sickncfs,  in  any  Place, 
he  faw  his  Friend  die  in  fuch  a  Room  ;  tho'  thefe  have  in  Na- 
ture nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet,  when  the  Idea  of 
the  Place  occurs  to  his  Mind,  it  brings  (the  Impreflion  being 
once  made)  that  of  the  Pain  and  Dilpleafure  with  it ;  he  con- 
founds them  in  his  Mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the 
other. 

§.  1 3.  W H £  N  this  Combination  is  fettled,  and     jy/^j  Time 
while  it  lafls,  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  Reafon    cures  jr^jmBif. 
to  help  us,  and  relieve  us  from  the  EfFeds  of  it.    yj;y^^^    'xkkh 
Ideas  in  our  Minds,  when  they  are  there,  will    Reufon  cannot, 
operate  according  to  their  Natures  and  Circum- 
ftanccs ;   and  here  we  fee  the  Caufe  why  Time  cures  certain 
Afre<ftions,  which  Reafon,  tho'  in  the  right,  and  allowed  totic 
foj^^has  not  Power  over,  nor  is  able  againft  them  to  prevail  with 
thofe,  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in  other  Cafes.    The  Death 
of  a  Child,  that  was  the  daily  Delight  of  his  Mother's  Eyes,  and 

Jov 
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Joy  of  her  Soul,  rends  from  her  Heart  with  the  whole  Comfort 
of  hei  Life,  and  gives  her  all  the  Torment  imaginable  :  Ufe  the 
Confolations  of  Reafon  in  this  Cafe,  and  you  were  as  good 
preach  Eafe  to  one  on  the  Rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational 
Difcourfes,  the  Pain  of  his  Joints,  tearing  afunder.  Till  Time 
has,  by  Difufe,  feparated  the  Senfe  of  that  Enjoyment,  and  its 
Lofs,  from  the  Idea  of  the  Child  returning  to  her  Memory,  all 
Reprefentations,  tho'  ever  fo  reafonable,  arc  in  vain ;  and,  there- 
fore, fome,  in  whom  the  Union  between  thefe  Ideas  is  never 
diflblved,  fpend  their  Lives  in  Mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable 
Sorrow  to  their  Graves. 

§.  14.  A  Friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfecl- 
\f'  '  Jf'f^g  ly  cured  of  Madnefs  by  a  very  harfh  and  of- 
Effcfisofthe  fenfive  Operation.  The  Gentleman,  who  was 
j^lfoclation  of  th^g  recovered,  with  great  Senfe  of  Gratitude 
and  Acknowledgment,  own'd  the  Cure  all  his 
Life  after,  as  the  greateft  Obligation  he  could  have  receiv'd ; 
but,  whatever  Gratitude  and  Reafon  fuggefted  to  him,  he  could 
never  bear  the  Sight  of  the  Operator:  That  Image  brought 
back  with  it  the  Idea  of  that  Agony,  which  he  fuffered  from  his 
Hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intollerable  for  him  to  en- 
dure. 

§.  I  <^.  Many  Children  imputing  the  Pain,  they  endured  at 
School,  to  their  Books  they  were  corrected  for,  fo  join  thofe 
Ideas  to^^ether,  that  a  Book  becomes  their  Averfion,  and  they 
are  never  reconciled  to  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  them  all  their  Lives 
after ;  and  thus  Reading  becomes  a  Torment  to  them,  which 
otherwife,  poffibly,  they  might  have  made  the  great  Fleafure 
of  their  Lives,  There  are  Rooms  convenient  enough,  that  fome 
Men  cannot  ftudy  in,  and  Fafhions  of  VefTels,  which,  tho'  c- 
ver  fo  clean,  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out  of,  and 
that,  by  Reafon  of  fome  accidental  Ideas  which  are  annexed 
to  them,  and  make  them  ofTcnfive  :  And  who  is  there  that  hath 
not  obicrvcd  fome  Man  to  flag  at  the  Appearance,  or  in  the 
Com.pany  of  fome  certain  Perfon,  not  otherwife  fupcrior  to 
him,  bat  becaufe  having  once,  on  fome  OccaCon,  got  the  A- 
fcendant,  the  Idea  of  Authority  and  Diftance  goes  along  with 

that 
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that  of  the  Perfon  ?  And  he,  that  has  been  thus  fubjefted,  is  not 
able  to  feparate  them. 

§.  16.  Instances  of  the  Kind  are  fo  plentiful  every  where, 
that,  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleafant  Oddnefs  of  it. 
It  is  of  a  young  Gentleman,  who  having  learned  to  dance,  and 
that  to  great  Perfeftion,  there  happened  to  ftand  an  old  Trunk 
in  the  Room  where  he  learned.  The  Idea  of  this  remarkable 
Piece  of  Houftiold-ftuff,  had  fo  mixed  itfelf  with  the  Turns  and 
Steps  of  all  his  Dances,  that,  tho'  in  that  Chamber  he  could 
dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilft  that  Trunk 
was  there  ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  Place,  un- 
lefs  that,  or  fome  fuch  other  Trunk,  had  its  due  Pofition  in  the 
Room.  If  this  Story  fhall  be  fufpefted  to  be  dreffed  up  with 
fome  comical  Circumftances,  a  little  beyond  precifc  Nature  ;  I 
anfvver  for  myfelf,  that  I  had  it  fome  Years  fince  from  a  very 
fober  and  worthy  Man,  upon  his  own  Knowledge,  as  I  report  it; 
and  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few  inquifitive  Perfons,  who  read 
this,  who  have  not  met  with  Accounts,  if  not  Examples,  of  this 
Nature,  that  may  parallel,  or,  at  leafl,  juftify  this. 

§.   17.  Intellectuai,  Habits  and  Defeats,     Its  Injluoice 

this  Way  contrafted,  are  not  lefs  frequent  and    ^"  intelleBu- 

^  al  Habits. 

powerful,  tho'  lefs  obferved.     Let  the  Ideas  of 

Being  and  Matter  be  ftrongly  joined,  either  by  Education,  or 

much  Thought,  whilft  thefe  are  ftill  combined  in  the  Mind,  what 

Notions,  what  Reafonings,  will  there  be  about  feparate  Spirits  ? 

Let  Cultom,  from  the  very  Childhood,  have  join'd  Figure  and 

Shape  to  the  Idea  of  God,  and  what  Abfurdities  will  that  Mind  be 

liable  to,  about  the  Deity  ? 

Let  the  Idea  of  Infallibility  be  infcparably  joined  to  any  Per- 
fon, and  thefe  two  conftantly  together  pofTcfs  the  Mind ;  and 
then  one  Body,  in  two  Places  at  once,  fhall,  unexamined,  be 
fwallowed  for  a  certain  Truth,  by  an  implicit  Faith,  whenever 
that  imagined,  infallible  Perfon  diiStates,  and  demands  Affcnt 
without  Enquiry. 

§.  18.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  Com- 
binations of  Ideas ^  will  be  found  to  eftablifh.  the    ^ffflre^  Sc^s 
irrcconcileablc  Oppofition   between   different 

Sefls 
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Sefts  of  Philofophy  and  Religion ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  eve- 
ry one  of  their  Followers  to  impofe  wilfully  on  himl'elf,  and 
Knowingly  refufe  Truth,  offered  by  plain  Reafon.  Intereft, 
tho'  it  does  a  great  deal  in  the  Cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to 
work  whole  Societies  of  Men  to  fo  univerfal  a  Perverfenefs, 
as  that  every  one  of  them,  to  a  Man,  fhould  knowingly  mam- 
tain  Fallhood:  Some,  at  leaft,  muft  be  allowed  to  do  what  all 
pretend  to,  u  e.  to  purfue  Truth  fmcerely ;  and,  therefore,  there 
mull:  be  fomething  that  blinds  their  Underftandings,  and  makes 
them  not  fee  the  Falfhood  of  what  they  embrace  for  real  Truth. 
That,  which  thus  captivates  their  Reafons,  and  leads  Men  of 
Sincerity  blindfold  for  common  Senfe,  will,  when  exarain'd, 
be  found  to  be  what  we  ai-c  fpeaking  of.  Some  Independent 
Ideas f  of  no  Alliance  to  one  another,  are,  by  Education,  Cuftom, 
and  the  conilant  Din  of  their  Party,  fo  coupled  in  their  Minds, 
that  they  always  appear  there  together ;  and  they  can  no  more 
feparate  them  in  their  Thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one 
Idea,  and  they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This  gives  Senfe 
to  Jargon,  Demonftration  to  Abfurdities,  and  Confiftency  to 
Nonfenfe,  and  is  the  Foundation  of  the  greatcfl,  I  had  almoll 
faid,  of  all  the  Errors  in  the  World ;  or,  if  it  does  not  reach  fo 
far,  it  is  atleaft  the  moll:  dangerous  one,  lince  fo  far  as  it  ob- 
tains, it  hinders  Men  from  feeing  and  examining.  When  two 
Things,  in  themfelves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  Sight  conllantly 
united ;  if  the  Eye  fees  thefe  Things  riveted,  which  are  loofe, 
where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  Miftakes  that  follow  in  two 
JdeaSt  that  they  have  been  accuftomed  fo  to  join  in  their  Minds, 
as  to  fubllitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often,  without  perceiving  it  themfelves  I  This,  whilft  they  are 
under  the  Deceit  of  it,  makes  them  uncapable  of  Convidlion, 
and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zealous  Champions  for  Truth, 
when,  indeed,  they  arc  contending  for  Error ;  and  the  Confufi- 
on  of  two  different  Ideas,  which  a  cuftomaiy  Connexion  of 
them  in  their  Minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effe£l  but  one,  fills 
their  Heads  with  falfe  Views,  and  their  Reafonings  with  falfe 
Confecjuences. 

§.  19.  H.^vixa 
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6.  fo.  Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the    ^      ,   . 
J     ^  .  r         r/  .1      Conclufion. 

Original,  Sorts,  and  Extent  of  our  Ideas,  with 

feveral  other  Confiderations,  about  thefe  (I  know  not  whether 

I  may  fay)  Inftruments,  or  Materials  of  our  JQiowledge ;  the 

Method  I  at  firft  propofed  to  myfelf,  would  now  require,  that  I 

fhould  immediately  proceed  to  fhew,  what  Ufe  the  Underftand- 

ing  makes  of  them,  and  what  Knowledge  we  have  by  them.  This 

was  that,  which,  in  the  firft  general  View  I  had  of  this  Sub- 

jeft,  was  all  that  I  thought  I  fhould  have  to  do  :  But,  upon  a 

nearer  Approach,  I  find,  that  there  is  fo  clofe  a  Connexion  be- 

tween  Ideas  and  Words ;  and  our  abftraft  Ideas,  and  general 

Words  have  fo  conflant  a  Relation  one  to  another,  that  it  is  im- 

poitble  to  fpeak  clearly  anddiftinflly  of  our  Knowledge,  which 

all  confifts  in  Propofitions,  without  confidering,  firfl,  the  Na- 

tare,  Ufe,  and  Signification  of  Language;  which,  therefore,  muft 

be  the  Bufinefs  of  the  next  Book. 


The  END  of  the  First  Volume. 
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